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PREFACE  TO  THE  NINTH  EDITION 

I  HAYB  fi^ain  subjected  the  book  to  a  thorough  reviaioiL  The 
sections  dealing  with  nerve  r^neration,  the  pituitary  body,  the 
moYements  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  the  cerebellum,  the 
functions  of  spinal  cord  and  cerebrum,  and  many  others  have  been 
almost  entirely  rewritten.  The  chapter  on  respiration  has  been 
divided  into  two,  and  rearranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  easier 
for  students  to  understand.  New  chapters  on  the  autonomic 
nervous  system,  the  conservation  of  energy,  temperature,  the  lipoids, 
deep  sensibility,  and  the  physiology  of  conscious  states  have  been 
introduced,  and  a  considerable  number  of  new  illustrations  added. 

I  am  again  indebted  to  several  friends  and  colleagues  for  assist- 
ance in  carrying  out  my  task.  To  Mr  Barcroft,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  of 
King's  CoU^e,  Cambridge,  I  owe  the  main  part  of  the  new  chapters 
on  respiration,  conservation  of  energy,  and  temperature.  Professor 
C.  S.  Myers  has  again  helped  me  in  revising  the  portions  of  the  work 
which  deal  with  the  special  senses,  and  is  also  responsible  for  the 
new  and  most  instructive  chapter  on  the  physiology  of  conscious 
states.  Dr  Otto  Rosenheim  has  assisted  me  in  correcting  some  of 
the  proof-sheets  which  deal  with  chemical  matters,  and  without  his 
aid  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  include  the  new  section  which 
deals  with  those  interesting  substances  which  have  recently  received 
the  name  of  lipoids.  Dr  Hertz  of  Guy's  Hospital  most  generously 
placed  at  my  disposal  his  manuscripts  and  drawings,  which  have 
enabled  me  to  rewrite  the  chapter  which  deals  with  the  movements 
of  the  alimentary  canal  To  Dr  Alcock  of  St  Mary's  Hospital  I  also 
owe  many  excellent  suggestions.  To  all  of  these  I  tender  my  most 
grateful  thanks. 

In  revising  the  present  edition,  I  have  of  necessity  had  to  draw 
largely  from  the  writings  of  the  physiological  workers  of  the  present 
day.  There  are  too  many  to  enumerate  in  detail,  but  I  should  like 
to  mention  in  particular  those  of  Dr  Head  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
conducting    paths    in    the    central    nervous   system,  of  Professor 
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Einthoven  on  the  string  galvanometer,  and  of  Professor  Scbafer  in 
the  recently  issued  new  edition  of  Quain's  Anatomy. 

The  insertion  of  fresh  material  in  a  book  which  deals  with  a 
science  which  is  for  ever  increasing  its  boundaries  is  a  task  of  no 
great  difficulty,  although  it  involves  some  judiciousness  in  selection. 
The  real  difficulty  arises  in  determining  what  shall  be  deleted,  in 
order  that  the  book  may  still  be  kept  within  its  present  limits  of 
size.  I  trust,  however,  that  I  have  also  been  successful  in  over- 
coming this  difficulty.  The  portions  which  deal  with  histology  pure 
and  simple  have  been  the  parts  which  I  have  shortened  most.  There 
are  now  so  many  excellent  text-books  on  Histology  at  the  student's 
command^  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  retain  in  a  physiological  text- 
book more  than  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
body's  functions.  I  do  not  agree  with  many  physiologists  of  the 
present  day  on  the  advisability  of  a  complete  divorce  between 
physiology  and  histology ;  although  as  specialisation  in  the  sciences 
advances  I  quite  see  that  no  single  text-book  can  attempt  to  be  even 
a  condensed  encyclopsedia  of  the  many  branches  .of  learning  which 
are  intertwined  with  physiology.  Embryology  also  at  one  time  was 
wholly  under  the  physiological  wing,  but  as  it  has  expanded  it  has 
become  more  and  more  a  province  of  Anatomy.  I  have,  however, 
after  considerable  hesitation  decided  to  retain  in  somewhat  shortened 
form  the  chapter  on  embryology,  not  merely  for  old  association's 
sake,  but  because  the  connection  between  development  in  some  of 
its  aspects  and  function  is  an  obvious  one. 

W.  D.  HALLIBURTON. 

King's  College,  London, 
1009. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  TENTH  EDITION 

The  book  has  once  more  been  very  thoroughly  revised,  and  brought 
up  to  date.  I  again  have  to  acknowledge  gratefully  valuable  assist- 
ance from  Mr  Barcrof t,  especially  in  the  chapters  on  respiration. 

W.  D.  HALLIBURTON. 

Kino's  College,  London, 
1911. 
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CHAPTEE    I 

INTRODUCTOBT 

Biology  IB  tiie  science  that  treats  of  living  things,  and  it  is  divided 
into  two  main  branches,  which  are  called  respectively  Morphology 
and  Physiology.  Mirrphology  is  the  part  of  the  science  that  deals 
with  the  form  or  structure  of  living  things,  and  with  the  problems 
of  their  origin  and  distribution.  Physiology,  on  the  other  hand, 
treats  of  their  functions,  that  is,  the  manner  in  which  their  individual 
parts  carry  out  the  processes  of  life.  To  take  an  instance :  the  eye 
and  the  liver  are  two  familiar  examples  of  what  are  called  organs ; 
the  morphologist  or  anatomist  studies  the  structure  of  these  organs, 
their  shape,  tJ^eir  size,  the  tissues  of  which  they  are  composed,  their 
position  in  the  body,  and  the  variations  in  their  structure  met  with 
in  different  ports  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  physiologist  studies 
their  uses,  and  seeks  to  explain  how  the  eye  fulfils  the  function  of 
vision,  and  how  the  liver  forms  bile,  and  ministers  to  the  needs  of 
the  body  in  other  ways. 

Each  of  these  two  great  branches  of  biological  science  can  be 
further  subdivided  according  as  to  whether  it  deals  with  the  animal 
or  the  v^etable  kingdom;  thus  we  get  vegetable  physiology  and 
animal  physiology.  Human  physiology  is  a  large  and  important 
branch  of  ^nimal  physiology,  and  to  the  student  of  medicine  is 
obviously  the  portion  of  the  science  that  should  interest  him  most. 
In  order  to  understand  morbid  or  pathological  processes  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  normal  or  physiological  functions  should  be  learnt  first. 
Physiology  is  not  a  study  which  can  be  put  aside  and  forgotten  when 
a  certain  examination  has  been  passed ;  it  has  a  most  direct  and 
intimate  bearing  in  its  application  to  the  scientific  and  successful 
investigation  of  diseasa  It  will  be  my  endeavour  throughout  the 
subsequent  pages  of  this  book  to  point  out  from  time  to  time  the 
practical  relationships  between  physiology  and  pathology. 
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Human  physiology  will  be  our  chief  theme,  but  it  is  not  a  portion 
of  the  great  science  that  can  be  studied  independently  of  its  other 
portions.  Thus,  many  of  the  experiments  upon  which  our  knowledge 
of  human  physiology  rests  have  been  performed  principally  on  certain 
of  the  lower  animals.  In  order  to  obtain  a  wide  view  of  vital  pro- 
cesses it  will  be  occasionally  necessary  to  go  still  further  afield,  and 
call  the  science  of  vegetable  physiology  to  our  assistance. 

The  study  of  physiology  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  study  of 
its  sister  science  anatomy,  but  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  physics 
must  also  be  considered.  Indeed,  physiology  has  been  sometimes 
defined  as  the  application  of  the  laws  of  chemistry  and  physics  to 
life.  That  is  to  say,  the  same  laws  that  regulate  the  behaviour  of 
the  mineral  or  inorganic  world  are  also  to  be  found  operating  in  the 
region  of  organic  beings.  If  we  wish  for  an  example  of  this  we  may 
again  go  to  the  eye ;  the  branch  of  physics  called  optics  teaches  us, 
among  other  things,  the  manner  in  which  images  of  objects  are  pro- 
duced by  lenses;  these  same  laws  regulate  the  formation  of  the 
images  of  external  objects  upon  the  sensitive  layer  of  the  back  of  the 
eye  by  the  series  of  lenses  in  the  front  of  that  organ.  An  example 
of  the  application  of  chemical  laws  to  living  processes  is  seen  in 
digestion ;  the  food  contains  certain  chemical  substances  which  are 
acted  on  in  a  chemical  way  by  the  various  digestive  juices  in  order  to 
render  them  of  service  to  the  organism. 

The  question  arises,  however,  is  there  anything  else  ?  Are  there 
any  other  laws  than  those  of  physics  and  chemistry  to  be  reckoned 
with  ?  Is  there,  for  instance,  such  a  thing  as  **  vital  force "  ?  It 
may  be  frankly  admitted  that  physiologists  at  present  are  not  able  to 
explain  all  vital  phenomena  by  the  laws  of  the  physical  world ;  but 
as  knowledge  increases  it  is  more  and  more  abundantly  shown  that 
the  supposition  of  any  special  or  vital  force  is  unnecessary ;  and  it 
should  be  distinctly  recognised  that  when,  in  future  pages,  it  is 
necessary  to  allude  to  vital  action,  it  is  not  because  we  believe  in  any 
specific  vital  energy,  but  merely  because  the  phrase  is  a  convenient 
one  for  expressing  something  that  we  do  not  fully  understand,  some- 
thing that  cannot  at  present  be  brought  into  line  with  the  physical 
and  chemical  forces  that  operate  in  the  inorganic  world.. 

But  just  as  there  is  no  hard-and-fsist  Une  between  physiology 
and  its  allies  pathology,  anatomy,  physics,  and  chemistry,  so  also 
there  is  no  absolute  separation  between  its  three  great  divisions; 
physical,  chemical,  and  so-called  vital  processes  have  to  be  considered 
together. 

Physiology  is  a  comparatively  young  science.  Though  Harvey 
more  than  three  hundred  years  ago  laid  the  foundation  of  our  science 
by  his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  it  is  only  during  the 
last  sixty  or  seventy  years  that  active  growth  has  occurred.    The 
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reasons  for  this  recent  progress  come  under  two  headings:  those 
relating  to  observation  and  those  relating  to  experiment 

The  method  of  observation  consists  in  accurately  noting  things 
as  thej  occur  in  nature ;  in  other  words,  the  knowledge  of  anatomy 
must  be  accurate  before  correct  deductions  as  to  function  are  possible. 
The  instrument  by  which  such  correct  observations  can  be  made  is, 
far  exceUenoe,  from  the  physiologist's  standpoint,  the  microscope,  and 
it  is  the  extended  use  of  the  microscope,  and  the  knowledge  of  minute 
anatomy  resulting  from  that  use,  which  has  formed  one  of  the  greatest 
stimuli  to  the  successful  progress  of  physiology  during  recent  times. 
But  important  as  observation  is,  it  is  not  the  most  important 
method;  the  method  of  experiment  is  still  more  essential  This 
consists,  not  in  being  content  with  mere  reasonings  from  structures  or 
occurrences  seen  in  nature,  but  in  producing  artificially  changed 
relationships  between  the  structures,  and  thus  causing  new  combina- 
tions that  if  one  had  waited  for  Nature  herself  to  produce  might  have 
been  waited  for  indefinitely.  Anatomy  is  important,  but  mere 
anatomy  has  often  led  people  astray  when  they  have  tried  to  reason 
how  an  organ  works  from  its  structure  only.  Experiment  is  much 
more  important;  that  is,  one  tests  one's  theories  by  seeing  whether 
the  occurrences  actually  take  place  as  one  supposes ;  and  thus  the 
deductions  are  confirmed  or  corrected.  It  is  the  universal  use  of  this 
method  that  has  made  physiology  what  it  ia  Instead  of  sitting  down 
and  trying  to  reason  out  how  the  living  machine  works,  physiologists 
have  actually  tried  the  experiment,  and  so  learnt  much  more  than 
could  possibly  have  been  gained  by  mere  cogitation..  Many  experi- 
ments involve  the  use  of  living  animals,  but  the  discovery  of  anses- 
thetics,  which  renders  such  experiments  painless,  has  got  rid  of  any 
objection  to  experiments  on  the  score  of  pain. 

The  adult  body  consists  of  a  great  number  of  different  parts ;  and 
each  part  has  its  own  special  work  to  do.  Such  parts  of  the  body  are 
called  organs.  Each  organ  does  not  only  its  own  special  work,  but 
acts  in  harmony  with  other  organs.  This  relationship  between  the 
organs  enables  us  to  group  t£em  together  into  what  are  termed 
systems.  Thus,  we  have  the  circulatory  system,  that  is,  the  group  of 
organs  (heart,  arteries,  veins,  etc.)  concerned  in  the  circulation  of  the 
blood;  the  respiratory  system,  that  is,  the  group  of  organs  (air 
passages,  lungs,  etc.)  concerned  in  the  act  of  breathmg ;  the  digestive 
system,  which  deals  with  the  digestion  of  food ;  the  excretory  system, 
with  the  getting  rid  of  waste  products ;  the  muscular  system,  with 
movement ;  and  the  skeletal  system,  with  the  support  of  the  softer  parts 
of  the  body.  Over  and  above  all  these  is  the  nervous  system  (brain, 
spinal  cord,  nerves),  the  great  master  system  of  the  body  which  pre- 
sides over,  controls,  and  regulates  the  functions  of  the  other  systems. 
If  we  proceed  to  make  an  anatomical  analysis,  and  take  any 
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organ,  we  aee  that  it  conaista  of  various  textures,  or,  as  thej  are 
called,  elementarr  tlBBues.  Juat  as  one'a  garments  are  made  up  of 
texturea  (cloth,  lining,  buttons,  etc.),  so  each  organ  is  composed  of 
correaponding  tiasuBB.  The  elementary  tiasues  come  under  the 
following  four  headings': — 

1.  Epithelial  tiasues.  3.  Muscular  tiasuea. 

2.  Connective  tisaues.  4.  Nervous  tissues. 

Each  of  these  is  again  divisible  into  subgroups. 

If  we  continue  our  anatomical  analyaia  still  further,  we  find 

that  the  individual  tissues  are  built  up  of 

structures  which  require  the  microscope  for 

their  accurate  study.    Just  as  the  textures 

of  a  garment  are   made  up   of  threads   of 

ukM^r"        various  kinds,  so  also  in  many  of  the  animal 

nqiiid.  tissues  we  find  tlu'eads  or  fibres,  as  they  are 

called.    But  more  important  than  the  threads 

ppotopiMm.     ^^  little  masses  of  living  material.     Just  as 

Nucieui         ^^^  vaX\.  of  a  house  is  made  up  of   bricks 

united  by  cement,  so  the  body  walls  are  built 

of  extremely  minute  living  bricks,  united 

hither  by  diSbrent  amounts  of  cementing 

ceii-wmii.        material.     Each  one  of  these  living  units  is 

called  a  cell. 

Some  of  the  tiasues  already  enumerated 

consist  of  cells  with  only  very  little  cement 

Pio.  i.-veK<iuNe  coiia.         material  binding  them  together ;  this,  for 

instance,  is  seen  in  the  epithelial  tissues ; 

but  in   other   tissues,  particularly  the  connective  tissues,  which  are 

not  ao  eminently  living  aa  the  rest,  the  amount  of  cement  or  tater- 

ceUular  material  is  much  greater,  and  in  this  it  is  that  the  fibres 

are  developed  that  confer  the  necessary  strength  upon  these  binding 

tissues. 

If,  instead  of  going  to  the  adult  animal,  we  look  at  the  animal 
in  its  earliest  sta^  of  development,  the  ovum,  we  find  that  it  con- 
sists of  a  single  little  mass  of  living  material,  a  single  cell.  As 
development  progresses  it  becomes  an  adherent  mass  of  cells.  In  the 
later  stages  of  development  various  tissues  become  diSerentiated 
from  each  other  by  the  cells  becoming  grouped  in  different  ways,  by 
alterations  in  the  shape  of  the  cells,  by  deposition  of  intercellular 
matter  between  the  cells,  and  by  chemical  changes  in  the  living 
matter  of  the  cells  themselves.  Thus  in  some  situations  the  cells  are 
grouped  into  the  various  epithelial  linings ;  in  others  the  cells  become 
elongated  and  form  muscular  fibres;  and  in  others,  as  in  the  con- 
nective tisaues,  there  is  a  preponderating  amount  of  intercellular 
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material  which  may  become  permeated  with  fibres,  or  be  the  seat  of 
the  deposition  of  calcareous  salts,  as  in  bone.  Instances  of  chemical 
changes  in  the  cells  themselves  are  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  body, 
where  the  superficial  layers  of  the  epidermis  become  homy ;  in  the 
mucous  glands,  where  they  become  filled  with  mucin,  and  in  adipose 
tissue,  where  they  become  charged  with  fat. 

The  term  cell  was  first  used  by  botanists ;  in  the  popular  sense 
of  the  word  a  cell  is  a  space  surrounded  by  a  wall,  as  the  cell  of  a 
prison,  or  the  cell  of  a  honeycomb.  In  the  ve^table  cell  there  is  a 
wall  made  of  the  starch-like  material  called  cellulose ;  within  this  is 
the  living  matter,  and  a  number  of  large  spaces  or  vacuoles  filled 
with  a  watery  fluid.  The  use  of  the  term  cell  by  botanists  was 
therefore  completely  justified. 

But  the  animal  cell  is  different ;  as  a  rule,  it  has  no  obvious  cell- 
wall,  and  vacuoles  are  not  conspicuous.  It  is  just  a  little  naked 
lump  of  living  material  This  living  material  is  jelly-like  in  con- 
sistency, possessing  the  power  of  movement,  and  the  name  proto- 
plasm has  been  bestowed  on  it 

Somewhere  in  the  protoplasm  of  all  cells,  generally  near  the  middle 
in  animal  cells,  is  a  roundie^  structure  of  more  solid  consistency  than 
the  rest  of  the  protoplasm,  called  the  nucleus. 

An  animal  cell  may  therefore  be  defined  as  a  mass  of  protoplasm 
containing  a  nucltus. 

The  simplest  animals,  such  as  amoebae,  consist  of  one  cell  only ; 
the  simplest  plants,  such  as  bacteria,  torulse,  etc.,  consist  of  one 
cell  only. 

@®3      ^ 


Fio.  2.— Amoebs;  unicellular  anlniAls.  Pio.  8.— Cells  of  the  yeast 

plant  in  process  of  bud- 
ding; unicellular  plants. 

These  organisms  are  called  unicellular.  In  the  progress  of  their 
life  history  the  cell  divides  into  two ;  and  the  two  new  cells  separate 
and  become  independent  organisms,  to  repeat  the  process  later  on. 

The  higher  animals  and  plants  are  always  unicellular  to  start 
with,  but  on  dividing  and  subdividing  the  resulting  cells  stick 
together  and  subsequently  become  differentiated  and  altered  in  the 
manner  already  indicated.  In  spite  of  these  changes,  the  variety 
of  which  produces  the  great  complexity  of  the  adult  organism, 
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there  are  certaiii  cells  which  still  retain  their  primitiye  structure ; 
notable  among  these  are  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

Pig.  4.— Haman  coloarless  blood-corpascle,  showing  ita  sncceraive  chuigeB  of  oatline  within 
tea  minatM  when  kept  moist  on  m  wann  stage,    ^hofleld.) 

It  would  appear  at  first  sight  an  easy  problem  to  distinguish 
between  a  living  thing,  and  one  which  is  not  living.  The  principal 
signs  of  life  are  the  following: — 

1.  Irritability ;  that  is  the  property  of  responding  by  some  change 
under  the  influence  of  an  external  agent  or  stimulua  The  most  obvious 
of  these  changes  is  movement  (amoeboid  movement,  ciliary  movement, 
muscular  movement,  etc.). 

2.  Power  of  assimilation,  that  is,  ability  to  convert  into  protoplasm 
the  nutrient  material  or  food  which  is  ingested. 

3.  Power  of  growth ;  this  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  power 
of  assimilation. 

4  Power  of  reproduction ;  this  is  a  variety  of  growth. 

5.  Power  to  excrete ;  to  give  out  waste  materials,  the  products  of 
other  activitie& 

It  should,  however,  be  recognised  that  certain  of  these  five  char- 
acteristics may  be  absent  or  latent,  and  yet  the  object  may  be  living. 
For  instance,  power  of  movement  is  absent  in  many  vegetable  struc- 
tures ;  certain  seeds  and  spores  can  be  dried  and  kept  for  many  years 
in  an  apparently  dead  condition,  and  yet  will  sprout  and  grow  when 
placed  in  appropriate  surroundinga 

Of  all  the  signs  of  life,  those  numbered  2  and  5  in  the  foregoing 
list  are  the  most  essential  Living  material  is  in  a  continual  state 
of  unstable  chemical  equilibrium,  building  itself  up  on  the  one  hand, 
breaking  down  on  the  other ;  the  term  used  for  the  sum  total  of  these 
intra-molecular  rearrangements  is  metaboliBin.  The  chemical  sub- 
stances in  the  protoplasm  which  are  the  most  important  from  this 
point  of  view  are  the  complex  nitrogenous  compounds  called  Proteins. 
So  far  as  is  at  present  known,  protein  material  is  never  absent  from 
living  substance,  and  is  never  present  in  any  thing  else  but  that 
which  is  alive  or  has  been  formed  by  the  agency  of  Hving  cella  It 
may  therefore  be  stated  that  Protein  Metabolism  is  the  most  essential 
characteristic  of  vitality. 


THE  ANIIfAL  CILL 

Am  auim&l  cell  is  usually  of  microBcopic  dimensions,  in  the  human 
bod;  Turying  from  3^  to  i^iW  °^  ^°  ^<!^  ^^  diameter. 
It  oonsiats  of — 

1.  I'rotoplatTri.    This  makes  up  the  main  substance  of  the  cell. 

2.  IfiieUttt:  a  vesicular  body  within  the  protoplasm,  geoerally 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  celL 

3.  Ce7Urot<rnu  and  attraction  sphere :  these  are  contained  within 
the  protoplasm,  near  the  nucleus. 

These  three  portions  demand  sep&rate  study. 

Protoplasm. 

Protoplasm  is  a  soft  jelly-like  material ;  it  usually  contains 
minute  particles  or  granules  floating  in  it  which  are  more  solid  in 
consistency,  or  globules  (vacuoles)  containing  a  watery  fluid  may 
be  present  There  is  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  between  bistologiats  as  to  whether, 
apart  from  this,  protoplasm  exhibits  any 
structure  or  is  a  homogeneous  jelly,  With 
high  powers  of  the  microscope  it  can,  how- 
ever, he  demonstrated  that  in  many  cells  the 
protoplasm  can  be  diflbrentiated  into  two 
parts,  a  fine  network  of  fibrillte  in  which 
the  more  fluid  and  apparently  structureless 
portion  of  the  protoplasm  is  contained. 
This  view  of  the  structure  of  protoplasm  is 
shown  diagramm&tioally  in  the  accompanying 
figure  (fig.  6). 

This    theory  of    protoplasmic   structure 
was  advanced  by  Leydig,  and  has  in  more    ^"'ceifco^ilStinE^'ab^w 
recent  years  been  adopted  by  Schafer,  who        SS^'SS?""'  '^"^"^"^  ' 
speaks  of  the  network  or  spongework  as  the 
ratloulnm   or  qitongloplaam,  and  the  more  fluid  portion  in  its 
meshes  as  the  enobylema  or  braloplasDL    Butschli,  on  the  other 
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hand,  regards  the  spongioplasm  as  the  optical  effect  of  a  honeycomb 
or  froth -like  structure,  whereas  other  observers  regard  all  such 
appearances  as  artifacts,  that  is,  as  produced  artificially  by  methods 
of  fixing  and  staining.  Hardy,  in  particular,  has  shown  that  a  film 
of  any  colloidal  substance  such  as  gelatin  will,  when  it  "sets," 
present  the  appearance  of  a  network,  and  he  regards  it  as  probable 
that  the  network  seen  in  cells  may  be  due  to  a  similar  setting 
or  coagulation  of  the  protoplasm  which  occurs  either  when  the  cell 
dies  or  is  fixed  by  hardening  reagents.  Schiifer,  however,  has  within 
the  last  year  been  successful  in  obtaining  instantaneous  photographs 
of  white  blood-corpuscles  in  the  living  condition  entirely  untreated 
by  any  reagents,  and  these  distinctly  show  the  presence  of  a  fine 
fibrillar  network  in  the  greater  extent  of  their  protoplasm.  The 
spongioplasm-hyaloplasm  theory  is  therefore  now  in  a  safer  position 
than  it  occupied  previously,  and  the  adoption  of  this  view  renders 
more  intelligible,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  phenomena  of  proto- 
plasmic movement. 

If  we  adopt  this  hypothesis,  the  granules  seen  in  protoplasm  may 
be  in  part  thickened  portions  of  the  spongioplasm,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  majority  of  them  are  freely  floating  in  the  protoplasm. 
Some  of  these  are  fatty  in  nature  (staining  black  with  osmic  acid), 
some  are  composed  of  the  substance  called  glycogen  or  animal  starch 
(staining  reddish-brown  with  iodine),  and  sometimes  in  a  few 
unicellular  animals  they  consist  of  inorganic  (calcareous)  matter. 
But  by  far  the  most  constant  and  abundant  of  the  granules  are,  like 
the  main  substance  of  the  protoplasm,  protein  or  albuminous  in 
Composition ;  by  some  observers  these  protein  granules  are  regarded 
as  essential  constituents  of  the  protoplasm.  Substances  stored 
within  the  protoplasm,  such  as  pigment  granules,  fat  globules, 
fluid  in  vacuoles,  and  glycogen,  are  spoken  of  as  cell-contents  or 
paraplasm. 

The  chemical  structure  of  protoplasm  can  only  be  investigated 
after  the  protoplasm  has  been  killed.  The  substances  it  yields  are 
(1)  Water ;  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  weight,  often  more,  consist 
of  water.  (2)  Proteins.  These  are  the  most  constant  and  abundant 
of  the  solids.  A  protein  or  albuminous  substance  consists  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  small 
quantities  only.  In  nuclein,  a  complex  material  found  in  the  nuclei 
of  cells,  phosphorus  is  more  abundant.  The  protein  obtained  in 
greatest  abundance  in  the  cell  protoplasm  is  called  a  nudeo-protein ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  compound  containing  varying  amounts  of  this 
material  nuclein  with  protein.  White  of  egg  is  a  familiar  instance 
of  an  albimiinous  substance  or  protein,  and  the  fact  (which  is  also 
familiar)  that  this  sets  into  a  solid  on  boiling  will  serve  as  a  reminder 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  proteins  found  in  nature  have  a 
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Edmilar  tendency  to  coagulate  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  other 
agencies.  (3)  Iitpolds.  These  are  bo  called  because  they  resemble 
fata  in  their  solubilities;  they  are  present  uaually  only  in  small 
quantities,  and  those  which  most  constantly  occur  are  phoBpborised 
fats  (such  as  lecithin)  and  choleslerin,  a  monatomic  alcohol.  (4)  In- 
cnsaAlc  salts,  especially  phosphates  and  chlorides  of  calcium,  sodium, 
and  potassium. 

The  Nucleus. 

In  form  the  nucleus  is  generally  round  or  oval,  but  it  may  have 
in  some  cases  an  irregular  shape,  and  in  other  cases  there  may  be 
more  than  one  nucleus  in  a  celL 

The  nucleus  exercises  a  controlling  influence  over  the  nutrition 
and  subdivision  of  the  cell;  any  portion  of  a  cell  cut  off  from  the 
nucleus  undei^oes  d^enerstive  changes. 

A  nucleus  consiatB  of  four  parts — 

L  The  nucUaT  membraTie,  which  encloses  it 

2.  A  netvxtrk  of  fibres  in  appearance  like  the  spongioplasm  of  the 

protoplasm,  but  on  a  lacker  scale ;  that  is  to  say,  the  threads 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  much  coarser  and  much  more 
readily  seen.  The  name  obromoplasm  has  been  given  to 
this  network. 

3.  T/u  nuclear  sap  or  matTia,  a  semi-fluid  and  homogeneous 

substance  which  occupies  the  interstices  of  the  spongework 
of  chromoplasm. 

4.  Nucleoli;  these  are  of  two  principal  varieties;  some  are  knots 

or  thickened  portions  of  the  network  (pseudo-nucleoli),  and 
others,  the  true  nucleoli,  lie  in  the  nuclear  sap. 

These  four  parts  of  the  nucleus  are  represented  in  the  next 
diagram. 


NucluT  memhtiM. 
Nuclsoliu. 
Naclur  lutrii. 
NucLnar  ndtwork. 


,— The  nucleoi— aitgonnmnlic.    (Wildoj'i 


In  the  investigation  of  microscopic  objects,  a  histolc^st  is  nearly 
always  obliged  to  use  staining  agents ;  the  extremely  thin  objects  he 
examines  arc  so  transparent  that,  without  such  stains,  much  of  the 
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structure  would  be  invisibla  If  such  dyes  as  hsematoxylin  or 
safranin  are  employed,  it  is  the  nucleus  which  becomes  most  deeply 
stained,  and  thus  stands  out  on  the  lighter  background  of  the 
protoplasm. 

But  the  whole  nucleus  does  not  stain  equally  deeply ;  it  is  the 
chromoplasmic  filaments  and  the  nucleoli  which  have  most  affinity  for 
the  stain,  while  the  nuclear  sap  is  comparatively  unaffected.  Hence 
the  terms  chromatin  and  ach/romcUin  originally  introduced  by  Fleming. 
The  membrane,  the  network,  and  the  nucleoli  are  composed  of  chro- 
matic substance  or  chromatin ;  it  is  so  called  not  because  it  has  any 
colour  in  the  natural  state,  but  because  it  has  an  affinity  for  colours 
artificially  added  to  it.    For  a  corresponding  reason,  achromatin  or 

achromatic  substance  is  the  name   given   to  the 
substances  which  make  up  the  nuclear  sap. 

Balbiani  showed  that  the  chromoplasmic  filaments  are 
apparently  transversely  marked  into  alternate  dark  and  light 
Mnds ;  this  is  due  to  the  existence  of  minute  highly  refracting 
particles  imbedded  in  regular  series  in  a  clear  homogeneous 
and  unstainable  matrix  (see  fig.  7).  The  term  chromatin  should 
properly  be  restricted  to  these  particles.  These  particles  have 
special  affinity  for  basic  dyes,  such  as  methylene  blue  and 
safranin. 

Coming  next  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
nucleus,  it  is  found  to  consist  principally  of  protein 
^^m^S^c^flia*  aiid  protein-like  substancea    The  nuclei  of  cells 
SIS^'SJSotT^"  ^^7  ^  obtained  by  subjecting  the  cells  to  the 

action  of  artificial  gastric  juice;  the  protoplasm  is 
nearly  entirely  dissolved,  but  the  nuclei  resist  tJie  solvent  action  of 
the  juice.  No  doubt  the  nuclei  contain  several  chemical  compounds, 
but  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  any  accurate  knowledge  has 
been  termed  nuclein,  and  this  is  identical  with  the  substance  called' 
chromatin  by  histologists.  It  is  soluble  in  alkalis,  but  precipitated 
by  acids;  it  is  different  from  a  simple  protein,  as  it  contains  in  addi- 
tion to  carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  sulphur,  a  large 
quantity  (7  to  8  per  cent,  or  even  more)  of  phosphorus  in  its 
molecula    In  many  cases  nucleins  contain  iron  also. 

The  Attraction  Sphere. 

In  addition  to  the  nucleus  and  protoplasm,  most  if  not 
all  living  cells  contain  another  structure ;  it  consists  of  a  minute 
particle  called  a  "  centrosom^*'  which  has  an  attractive  influence 
on  protoplasmic  fibrils  and  granules  in  its  neighbourhood, 
the  whole  appearance  produced  being  called  an  attraction  sphere 
(fig.  8). 

It  is  most  prominent  in  cells  which  are  dividing  or  about  to 
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divide.     The  centrosome,  and  then  the  attraction  sphere,  become 
double  (fig.  9).    In  all  probability  the  centrosome  giyes  the  primary 


impulse  to  ceU-division.  Some  cella,  for  instance,  the  giant  cells  of 
red  marrow,  contain  nnmeroiiB  centroBome& 

Protoplaamlo  Movement. 

A  cell  possesses  the  power  of  bretUhing,  that  is,  taking  in  oxygen ; 
of  tmtrition,  of  building  itself  up  from  food  materials ;  and  of  txers- 
tion,  or  the  getting  rid  of  waste  material  But  the  most  obvious 
characteristic  of  most  cells  is  their  power  of  movement. 

When  an  amceba  is  observed  with  a  high  power  of  the  micTO- 
scope,  it  is  found  to  oonsiBt  of  an  irregular  mass  of  protoplasm  con- 
-  taining  one  or  more  nuclei,  the  proto- 
plaam  itself  being  more  or  less  granular 
and  vacuolated.  If  watched  for  a  minute 
or  two,  an  irregular  projection  is  seen  to  , 
be  graidually  thrust  out  from  the  main 
body  and  retracted;  a  second  mass  is 
then  protruded  in  anotiiei  direction,  and 
gradually  the  whole  protoplasmio  sub-  »□.  io.-Amaba. 

stance  is,  as  it  were,  drawn  into  it.    The 

Amcsba  thus  comes  to  occupy  a  new  position,  and  when  this  is 
repeated  several  times  we  have  locomotion  in  a  definite  direction, 
together  with  a  continual  change  of  form.  These  movements,  when 
ot»erved  in  other  cells,  such  as  the  colourless  blood-corpuscles  of 
higher  animals  (fig.  11),  in  the  branched  cells  of  the  cornea  and 
elsewhere,  are  hence  termed  amo^md.  The  projections  which  are 
alternately  protruded  and  retracted  are  called  ptevdopodia. 
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A  streaming  movement  la  not  Infrequentl;  seen  in  certain  of 
the  protozoa,  in  wMch  the  mase  of  protoplasm  extends  long  and 
fine  proceases,  themselves  very  little  movable,  but  upon  the  surface 

n^9  C3fj 


of  which  freely-moving  or  streaming  granules  are  seen.  A  gliding 
movement  has  also  been  noticed  in  certain  animal  cells ;  the  motile 
part  of  the  cell  is  composed  of  protoplasm  bounding  a  central  mass ; 
by  means  of  the  free  movement  of  this  layer,  the  cell  may  be 


PiQ.  12.-(a)  Tonng  vegeWWe  cella,  shoning  Mll-avlly  eriUroly  filled  alth  gnnuUr  protoplMm 
(b)  Oldsr  «Sl«  Oom  huds  pl«nt.  ihowliig  distlnit  callulose-willl  aii.l  vicuoUlion  of  pioto- 

In  v^etable  cells  the  protoplasmic  movement  can  be  well  seen 

in  the  hairs  of  the  stinging-nettle  and  Tradescantia  and  the  cells  of 

Yallisneria  and  Chara ;  it  is  marked  * 

by  the  movement  of  the  granules 

nearly  always  imbedded  in  it    For 

example,  if  part  of  a  hair  of  Trado- 

scantia  (fig.  13)  is  viewed  under  a 

high  magnifying  power,  streams  of 

protoplasm  containing  crowds  of 

graniUes  hurrying  along,  like  the 

foot-passengers  in  a  busy  street, 

Fio.  is.-c«ii  ot  TradsdCKitiii  dnwn  si  »uc-    are  seow  flowiug  Steadily  in  definite 

™u^'ii°m^touSliwi°?JtU'™IirMWd    directions,  some  coursing  round  the 

SL™' 'ffi'toKt^^uoiS^''™^    fi'™  which  lines  the  interior  of 

ofp^topi«in,»bichi»i»iitiDii»iiyeiiingiiig    the   ccll-wall,  and   othcrs   flowinc 

towards  or  away  from  the  irregular 

mass  in  the  centre  of   the  cell-cavity.     Many  of  these  streams  of 

protoplasm   run    together  into    larger    ones   and    are   lost   in    the 
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central  mass,  and  thus  ceaseless  variations  of  form  are  produced. 
The  movement  of  the  protoplasmic  granules  to  or  from  the  peri' 
phery  is  called  circviation,  whereas  the  movement  of  the  protoplasm 
round  the  interior  of  the  cell  is  called  rotation. 

The  first  account  of  the  movement  of  protoplasm  was  given  by 
Riisel  in  1756,  as  occurring  in  a  small 
Proteus,  probably  a  large  freshwater 
amoeba.  His  description  was  followed 
twenty  years  later  by  Corti'a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  rotation  of  the  cell  sap  in 
Characete,  and  in  the  earUer  part  of  last 
century  by  Meyer  in  Vallisneria,  1827, 
and  by  Kobert  Brown,  1831,  in  "  Staminal 
Hairs  of  Tradescantia."     Then  came  Du- 

jardin's  description  of  the  granular  stream-  ' 

ing    in    the   pseudopodia   of    Bhizopods;  i 

movements    in   other   animal    cells  were 
described  somewhat  later  (Flanarian  eggs, 

V.   Siebold,    1841;    colourless    blood-cor-  « 

pnscles,  Wharton  Jones,  1846).  d 

There  is  no  doubt  that  protoplasmic 
movement  is  essentially  the  same  thing 
in  both  animal  and  vegetable  cells.    But 

in  vegetable  cells  the  cell-wall  obliges  '^"hil'n'^S.dS^S.'  TS^ 
the  movement  to  occur  in  the  interior,  ini™t«ri  B.iiiaBUMwii,ftor 
while  in  the  naked  animal  cells  the  move-  1.%,  ngtal"^!  rtimniliklnl 
ment  results  in  an  external  change  of  t;^''^pui.^''tKttbi.™r 
foim. 

Although  the  movements  of  amceboid  cells  may  be  loosely  de- 
scribed as  spontaneous,  yet  they  are  produced  and  increased  under 
the  action  of  external  agencies  which  excite  them,  and  which  are 
therefore  called  stimvii,  and  if  the  movement  has  ceased  for  the  time, 
as  is  the  case  if  the  temperature  is  lowered  beyond  a  certain  point, 
movement  may  be  set  up  by  raising  the  temperature.  Again,  contact 
with  foreign  bodies,  gentle  pressure,  certain  salts,  and  electricity, 
produce  or  increase  the  movement  in  the  amoeba.  The  protoplasm 
is,  therefore,  senedtive  or  irritable  to  stimuli,  and  shows  its  irritability 
by  movement  or  contraction  of  its  masa  The  effects  of  some  of 
these  stimuli  may  be  thus  further  detailed : — 

a.  Changes  of  temperature. — Moderate  heat  acts  as  a  stimulant : 
the  movement  stops  when  the  temperature  is  lowered  near  the 
freezing-point  or  raised  above  40°  C.  (104°  F.);  between  these  two 
points  the  movements  increase  in  activity ;  the  optimum  temperature 
is  about  37°  to  38°  C.  Though  cold  stops  the  movement  of  proto- 
plasm, exposure  to  a  temperature  even  below  0°  C.  does  not  prevent 
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its  reappearance  it  the  temperature  is  raised;  on  the  other  hand, 
prolonged  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  42° -45°  C.  altc^ther  kills  the 
protoplasm  and  causes  it  to  enter  into  a  oonditioQ  of  h«at  rigor. 
This  is  due  to  the  copulation  of  the  ptoteine  present. 

h.  Ghamicai  stvnvidi. — Distilled  water  first  stimulates  then  stops 
amceboid  movemeiit,  for  by  imbibition  it  causes  great  swelling  and 
finally  bursting  of  the  cells.  In  some  cases,  howeTer  (myxomycetes), 
protoplasm  can  be  almost  entirely  dried  up,  but  remains  capable  of 
renewing  its  movement  when  f^ain  moiBtened.  Dilute  salt  solution 
and  very  dilute  alkalis  stimulate  the  movements  temporarily.  Acids 
or  strong  alkalis  permanently  stop  the  movements :  ether,  chloroform, 
veratrine  and  quinine  also  stop  it  for  a  time. 

Movement  is  suspended  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic 
acid,  and  resumed  on  the  admission  of  air  or  oxygen ;  complete  with- 
drawal of  oxygen  will  after  &  time  kill  protoplasm. 

e.  Electrical. — Weak  currents  stimulate  the 
movement,  while  strong  currents  cause  the 
cells  to  assume  a  spheri«il  form  and  to  become 
motionless. 

The  amoeboid  movements  of  the  colourless 

corpuscles  of  the  blood  may  be  readily  seen 

Ro.  M.-An  .moboKi  oor-    ^^^^  *  *^P  ^^  ^^^od  f  rom  the  finger  is  mixed 

pnMOaottbeMwtiiDied    with  Salt  solutJOD,  and  examined  on  a  warm 


oiUoii'^'lta^  tltn-    Bti^e  with  the  microscope.    If  a  pseudopodium 
thSpSSdJ^jT'Str'    of  such  a  corpuscle  is  observed  under  a  high 
teMfcr,  "Qiiiin'i  Am.    power,  it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  hyaloplasm, 
^'  which  has  flowed  out  of  its  spongy  home,  the 

reticulum.  Later,  however,  a  portion  of  the  reticular  part  of  the 
protoplasm  may  enter  the  pseudopodium.  The  cells  may  be  fixed 
by  a  jet  of  steam  allowed  to  play  for  a  moment  on  the  surface 
of  the  cover  glass.    Fig.  15  illustrates  one  fixed  in  this  way. 

If,  therefore,  we  adopt  Schafer's  views  on  the  structure  of 
protoplasm  we  see  that  the  essential  act  in  the  protrusion  of  a 
pseudopodium  is  the  flowing  of  the  hyaloplasm  out  of  the  spongio- 
plasm;  the  retraction  of  the  pseudopodium  is  a  return  of  the 
hyaloplasm  to  the  spongioplasnL  The  spongioplasm  has  an  irregular 
arrangement  with  openings  in  all  directions,  ao  that  the  contractility 
of  undifferentiated  cells  may  exhibit  itself  towards  any  point  of  the 
compass. 

The  relatloD  of  ceUs  to  vuious  fonns  of  stimulus  has  been  recently  veiy 
extensively  studied.  Varioiis  forms  of  unicellulaT  organisms  haTe  been  used  in 
these  experiments,  and  the  stimuli  employed  have  been  chemical,  thennal,  light, 
electric  cmi^Dta,  knd  so  forth.  If  the  cell  moves  towards  the  aouice  of  atttmcUon, 
the  term  paiitiv*  taxi*  is  employed  i  if  it  is  repelled,  tugalivt  Ictxit.  The  words, 
ebemo-taxis,  thermo-taxis,  puoto^toxis,  golvano-taxis,  etc,  indicate  the  kind  of 
■timnlas  investigated. 
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OeUDiTldon. 

A  call  multiplies  by  dividing  into  two;  each  remains  awhile 
in  the  non-dividuig  condition,  but  later  it  grows  and  Bnbdivides,  and 
the  process  may  be  repeated  indefinitely. 

The  supreme  importance  of  the  cell,  the  growth  of  the  body  from 
ceUa,  and  the  fact  that  cells  are  the  living  units  of  the  organism, 
were  first  established  iu  the  v^etable  world  by  Schleiden,  and 
extended  to  the  animal  kingdom  oy  Theodor  Schwann.  The  ideas 
of  physiologists  depending  on  this  idea  are  grouped  together  as 
cellulu  physiology,  which  under  (he  guidance  of  Yirchow  was  ex- 
tended to  pathology  also:  Yirchow  expressed  the  doctrine  now  so 
familiar  as  to  be  idmost  a  truism  in  the  terse  phrase  omnis  eellula  e 
edlttla  (every  cell  from  a  oell). 

The  division  of  a  oell  is  preceded  by  division  of  its  nucleus. 
Knclesr  division  may  be  either  (1)  nmpU  or  dim^,  which  consists  in 
the  simple  exact  diviaioQ  of  the  nucleus  into  two  equal  parts  by  con- 
striction in  the  centre,  which  may  have  been  preceded  by  division  of 
the  nucleoli ;  or  (2)  indirtet,  which  consists  in  a  series  of  changes 
which  goes  on  in  the  arrangement  of  the  nuclear  reticulum,  resulting 
in  the  exact  division  of  the  chromatic  fibres  into  two  parts,  which 
form  the  chromoplasm  of  the  daughter  nuclei. 

The  changes  in  the  nucleus  during  indirect  division  constitute 
kari/okinens  (ca'puov,  a  kernel),  or  miioais  (jihot,  a  thread),  and 
direct  division  is  called  amUotie  or  akmetic  {Kivtjm,  movement).  It 
is  now  believed  that  the  mitotic  nuclear  division  is  all  but,  though 
not  quite,  universal  Somewhat  different  accounts  of  the  stages  of 
the  nuclear  division  have  been  given  by  different  authorities,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  cell  in  which  the  nuclear  changes  have  been 
studied ;  but,  speaking  generally,  the  process  may  be  divided  into  the 
following  stages : — 

1.  The  nonnlividing  nucleus  (fig.  16). 


,— Tha  non^vidlng '"«!l«".   <W»ldeyw.) 


2.  The  spirem  or  skein  stage :  the  nucleoli  dissolve,  and  the 
nuclear  filaments  form  loops  which  run  from  one  pole  of  the  nucleus 
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to  the  other  (fig.  17).  Id  some  cells  there  is  at  first  one  long, 
much  twisted  thread,  which  suhsequently  breaks  up  iuto  s^:mente. 
The  loops  are  called  ckromosoma. 

3.  Each  loop  becomes  less  convo- 
luted and  splits  lougitudinally  into  two 
sister    threads,    and    the    achromatic 
'■'''■     spindle  appears  (fig.  18,  A  and  b). 
t-f-  4  The  equatorial  sti^e;  monaster. 

The  nucleus  has  now  two  poles,  those 
of  the  epindle ;  and  at  each  pole  there 
Fio  n  -K»         11 L    of  ih    1.  ■     '^   *  polar  corpuscle  or    oentrosome. 
\u^  new^™uhemi»r™rtr  'uj°,    The  divisioB  of  the  centroBome  of  the 
^u^fli!i!iI^"fR»w!)'"'''''"''™'    original  cell,  and  then  of  the  attraction 
sphere  into  two,  usually  precedes  the 
commencement  of  changes  in  the  nucleus ;  the  two  attraction  spheres 
become  prominent  in  cell  division,  and  the  connecting  achromatic 


spindle  is  probably  also  formed  from  them  or  from  the  achromatic 
material  of  the  nucleua 

At    this    stage    the    nuclear  poi«ot,piDdiB. 

membrane  is  lost,  and  thus  cell 

protoplasm     and     nuclear     sap  oui.r™,.i„ 

become   continuous;   the   proto-  vae. 

plasmic  granules    are    arranged 

radially  from  the  polar  corpuscles.  ^"*  °''™' 

The    star-like    arrangement    of 
these  granules  is  much    better 

marked  in  embryonic  cells,  indeed  po,„  rorpnwi.. 

the  lines  present  very  much  the 
appearance  of  fibrils  (see  fig.  20). 

The    V'^li^P^*!    chromosomes         ^°-  ib— wooMWr  lUgs  of  kifjoWuMii. 
sink    to     the    equator    of     the  (w.ia<.rff.) 

spindle,   and    arrange    themselves    so   as   to    project    horizontally 
from  it. 

In  cells  which  are  the  result  of  the  seiual  process,  the  number 
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of  chromoeomes  is  always  even,  an  equal  Dumbei  being  contributed 
hj  each  sez. 

The  number  of  chromoaomeB  variea  with  the  Bpecies  from  four 
to  twanty-fonr;  in  man  the  f^AveJ^i. 

niimber  is  sixteen. 

5.  Thaitag«<^fMiakine»i8. 
The  BiBter  thrrnds  separate, 
one  aet  going  towards   one 

pole,  and   the  other  to    the  ^ 

oUier  pole    ol    the    spindle  ^" 

(fig.  21) :  these  form  the  two  • 

daughter  nuclei.   Theohromo- 

aomes  are  probably  pulled  into 

their  new  position  by  the  con- 

tnctioii  of  the  spindle  fibres    rio.  ».— oiramofUiBwonnA»c»Ht[nproo«Mofdiii- 

attacned  to  them.  or  ttu  omn ;  U  the  equmtoi  ot  tho  iplndls  which 

6.  Each  daughter  nucleus         pSi^om;o™S!!X^?^th7^."^iY£Si'S 
goes  backwards  through  the         ('*f""'*"7Sth""tt'°"tr*'' 
same  series  of  changes ;  the         ™  ™™*       '  ■  "= 
diaater  or  double  atar  is  followed  by  the  dispirem  < 
onto  at  last  two  resting  nuclei  are  obtained  (Sg.  22). 

A  new  membrane  forms  around  eaoh  daughter  nucleus,  the  spindle 
abnphies,  and  the  attraction  sphere  becomes  less  prominent    The 


(Wftlderer.) 

double  skein, 


division  of  the  protoplasm  into  two  parts  around  the  nuclei  b^ns 
in  the  diaster  att^e,  and  is  complete  in  the  stage  represented  in 
%  22. 

The  karyokinetio  process  has  been  watched  in  all  its  at^es  by 
more  than  one  observer.  The  time  occupied  varies  from  half  an  hour 
to  three  hours ;  the  details,  however,  must  be  studied  in  hardened 
and  appropriately  stained  specimens.  They  are  most  readily  seen 
in  ceUs  with  large  nuclei,  such  as  occur  in  the  epidermis  of 
unpbibians,  or  in  the  egg  cella  of  certain  worms. 
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The  process  varies  a  good  deal  in  different  animal  and  rentable 
cells;  such  as  in  the  number  of  chromosomes,  and  the  relative 
importance  of  the  different  st^es.     All  attempted  here  has  been 


Ramiiiu  of  ipindk. 


Llnfl  of  AQpantkiD  of  Uifl 

two  alb. 
Antlpols     of     dioi^tar 


Cell  protoplum. 

EilDL 


— yinil  lUgn  of  kuyokiiwriii. 


to  give  an  account  of  a  typical  case.     The  phases  may  be  Bummarised 
in  a  tabular  way  as  follows: — 

I.  Resting   condition    of   mother    nucleus 
(fig.  16). 

(2.  CloM  skein  of  fine  convoluted  filaments 
(fig.  17). 
'\3.  Openakeinof thickerfilaments.    Spindle 
t        appears  {fig.  18  a). 
4.  MoTement  of   V-sb«ped   chromnaomes 
to  middle  of  nucleus,  and  each  splits 
into  two  sister  threads  (fig.  IS  b). 
■     -  ijfy— ^-. 


Stan  o>  Si 
Cleavagi  . 


Stab  ob  HoNAn'EB   . 

DlVEROBHCB  0«   MkTAJEIHBUB 


DOUBLI  SkEIH   OB   DiSPtREM 

NerwoBK  oh  Reticulvm   . 


__        ._._       -.  19). 

6.  Separation  of  cleft  filaments  and  move- 

ment along  fibres  of  spindJe  (fig.  21  a 
and  b). 

7.  Clonvenoce  of  V  filaments  towards  poles 

of  spindle  [fig.  21  c). 
I B.  Open  skein  in  daughter  nuclei. 
V  S.  Close  skein  in  daughter  nuclei  (fig.  22). 
10.  Resting  conditi<Hi   of   daughter    nuclei 

(fig.  22). 


The  ovary  is  au  organ  which  produces  ova.  An  ovum  is  a  simple 
animal  cell ;  its  parts  are  seen  in  the  next  diagram. 

It  ia  enclosed  in  a  membrane  called  the  zona  pellucida.  The  body 
of  the  cell  is  composed  of  protoplasm  loaded  with  granules  of  food 
material,  called  the  yolk  or  vitellus.  The  nucleus  and  nucleolus  are 
sometimes  still  called  by  their  old  names,  germinal  vmdt  and 
germinal  tpot  respectively.  The  attraction  sphere  is  not  shown  in  the 
digram. 
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The  formation  of  ova  will  form  the  aubjeot  of  a  chapter  later  on, 
but  it  ia  conTenient  here  at  the  oatset  to  state  briefly  one  or  two 
facta,  and  introduce  to  the  atadent  a  few  terma  which  we  shall  have 
to  employ  frequently  in  the  intervening  chapters. 


Fio.  tt.— BepnMnUUoD  at  ■  human  ovnm.    (Cartel.) 

The  ovum  first  dischatges  from  its  interior  a  portion  of  its 
noclens,  which  forms  two  httle  globules  upon  it  called  the  polar 
globules. 

Fertilisation  then  occurs ;  that  ia  to  say,  the  head  or  nucleus  of 
a  male  cell  called  a  spermatozoon  penetrates  into  the  ovum,  and 
becomes  fused  with  the  remains  of  the  female  nucleus. 

Cell  division  or  a^mentation  than  begins,  and  the  early  st^es 
are  represented  in  the  next  figure. 


CFrej.) 

Fluid  discharged  from  the  cella  accumulates  within  the  interior 
of  the  mnlberry  mass  seen  in  fig.  24  d,  and  later,  if  a  section  is  cut 
through  it,  the  cells  will  be  found  arranged  in  three  layers. 

The  outermost  layer  ii  called  the  eplblast. 

The  middle  layer  is  called  the  mesoblast. 

The  innermost  layer  ia  called  the  hypoblast. 

From  these  three  layers  the  growth  of  the  rest  of  the  body  occurs, 
nutritive  material  being  derived  from  the  mother  in  mammals  by 
means  of  an  organ  called  the  placenta. 

The  epiblaat,  the  outermost  layer  of  the  embryo,  forms  the  epi- 
dermis, the  outermost  layer  of  the  adult     It  also  forma  the  n 
system. 
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The  hypoblast,  the  innermost  layer  of  the  embryo,  forms  the 
lining  epithelium  of  the  alimentary  (except  that  of  the  mouth  and 
anus  which  are  involutions  from  the  epiblast)  and  respiratory  tracts, 
that  is,  the  innermost  layer  of  the  adult.  It  also  forms  the  cellular 
elements  in  the  large  digestive  glands,  such  as  the  liver  and  pancreas, 
which  are  originally,  like  the  lungs,  outgrowths  from  the  primitive 
digestive  tube. 

The  mesdblast  forms  the  remainder,  that  is,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
body,  including  the  muscular,  osseous,  and  other  connective  tissues ; 
the  circulatory  and  urino-genital  system& 


CHAPTER  III 

BpiTHiLnm 

We  have  seen  to  the  introductory  chapter  that  the  elementary 
tiflsnes  of  which  the  organs  of  the  body  are  built  up  may  be  arranged 
into  four  groups :  epithelial,  conneotive,  muscular,  and  nervous.  The 
first  of  these,  the  epithelial  tissues,  follows  naturally  on  a  study  of 
the  animal  cell,  as  an  epithelium  may  be  defined  as  a  tissue  com- 


posed entirely  of  cells  united  by  a  minimal  amount  of  cementing 
material  As  a  rule,  an  epithelium  is  spread  out  as  a  membrane, 
covering  a  surface  or  lining  the  cavity  of  a  hollow  oi^n, 

Epithelia  may  be  grouped  into  two  great  classes,  each  of  which 
may  be  t^ain  subdivided  according  to  the  shape  and  arrangement  of 
the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed. 
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Class  1. — SimpU  epithelium;  that  is,  as  epithelium  consiBtii^ 
of  only  one  layer  of  cella.     Ita  eubgroupa  are; — 

a.  PsTement  epitfaelium.  Thta  couaiBta  of  a  layer  of  thin  cells 
arranged  in  the  form  of  an  accurately  fitting  mosaic ;  this  is  typically 
seen  in  the  epithelium  that  lines  the  air-Bacs  of  the  lungs  (fig.  25). 
The  endothelium  found  in  the  interior  of 
the  blood  and  lymph  vessels  and  serous 
sacs  is  very  similar  in  structure,  but 
difTers  from  other  epithelia  in  being  the 
only  one  of  mesoblastic  origin  (fig.  26). 

b.  Cubical  and  columnar  epithelium. 
Here  the  cells,  as  their  names  imply,  are 
thicker.  Cubical  epithelium  is  found  in 
the  alveoli  of  the  thyroid,  in  the  tubules 
of  the  testis,  and  in  the  ducts  of  many 
glands.  Columnar  epithelium  lines  the 
alimentary  canal  from  the  stomach  to 
the  anus. 

The  four  figures  (figs.  27-30)  present 
the   very  typical   columnar    cells,   each 
with   a    bright    striated    border,   which 
are  found  lining  the  intestine.     Fig.  28 
shows   how   they  are   arranged   on   the 
surface  of  a  villus,  one  of  the  numerous 
little  projections  found  in  the  small  in- 
testine.    The  gaps  seen  there  are  due  to 
the  formation  of  what  are  called  goblet 
cells.      In  some  of  the  columnar  cells  a 
formation  of  granules  occurs ;  these  con- 
sist of  a  substance  called  mucigen ;  these 
run  together  and  are  dischai^ed  from  the 
cell  as  a  brightly  refracting  globule  of 
mucin,  leaving  the  cell  with  open  mouth 
like   a   goblet,   the   nucleus   being   sur- 
rounded  by  the  remains   of   the  protoplasm   in   the   narrow  stem 
(fig.  30).     This  transformation  is  a  normal  process  continually  going 
on  throughout  life,  the  discharged  mucin  being  the  chief  constituent 
of  phlegm  or  mucus.    The  cells  themselves  may  recover  their  original 
shape  after  discharge  and  repeat  the  process  later  on. 

c.  Ciliated  epithelium  ;  this  form  of  epithelium  presents  so  many 
points  of  physiological  interest,  that  a  separate  section  will  be 
devoted  to  it  later  in  this  chapter. 

Class  2. — Oompound  Hpithelium;   that  is,  an  epithelium   con- 
sisting of  more  than,  one  layer  of  cells.     It  contains  two  subgroups 
a.  Transitional  epithelium  found  lining  tJie  bladder  and  ureters. 
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It  consiatB  of  three  or  four  layers  of  large  cells,  the  most  typical  of 
which  are  pear-shaped  (fig.  31). 


nodsQ*   with    11 
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6.  Stratified  epithelium.     Here  the  cells  are  arranged  in  numeroua 
layers.     It'ia  fonnd  cotnposing  the  epidermiB,  and  the  linings  of  the 
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various  orifices  of  the  body.  It  lines  the  upper  end  of  the  alimentary 
cansi  from  the  mouth  to  the  point  where  the  oesophagus  or  gullet 
enters  the  stomach.  The  deepest  layers  are  columnar  or  cubical  in 
shape,  and  the  surface  layers  are  composed  of  flattened  scales,  their 


It  abuM  or  tl 

..  (K1«idO 


protoplasm  being  replaced  by  homy  material  or  keratin.  Covering 
the  front  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye  is  a  typical  form  of  stratified 
epithelium  (fig.  32),  but  the  number  of  layers  is  not  so  great  as  it  is 
in  the  majority  of  such  epithelia. 

CUated  BpltheUum. 

The  cells  of  ciliated  epithelium  are  generally  of  columnar  shape 
(fig.  33),  but  they  may  occasionally  be  spheroidal  (fig.  34). 


.  Aplthftllnm  ITvm  th«  bi 
LargQ  ruiJf'fbimad  cr" 
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Each  cell  is  surmounted  by  a  bunch  of  fine  tapering  filaments. 
They  were  originally  called  dlia  becanse  of  their  resemblance  in  shape 
to  eyelashes.     They  differ  from  eyelashes  in  being  extremely  small. 
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and  in  not  being  stifT;  they  are  in  fact  composed  of  protoplasm. 

Daring  life  these  more  to  and  fro,  and  so  produce  a  current  of 
fluid  over  the  surface  they  cover. 
Like  columnar  cells,  they  may 
form  goblet  cells  and  discharge 
mucin. 

In  the  laiger  ciliated  cells,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  border  on 
which  the  cilia  are  set  is  bright, 
and  composed  of  little  knobs,  to 
each  of  which  a  cilinm  ia  at- 
tached ;  in  some  cases  the  knobs  are 
prolonged  into 

Fki.    W— oaUM    «i4tlMUDiu    of    tha    bamEo     the   CeU    proto- 

tnclua.    a,  I«nTotlangttiiilliiB% uniigtd     _■    .         '    «, 

■IhUc  fltn;   ft,   bunnenb  umtniw;  c,    plasm     OS     Ola- 

nwAtM  akngatad  mDi:  .,  ontonnixt  liwr    menSB   Or   rOOC- 

t^m^f"^"^^"'^  ^®**'    (^8-    36). 

According  to 
some  observers  these  rootlets  are  outorowths  from 
the  multiplied  centrosome  of  the  cell 

The  bonch  of  cilia  is  homolc^ons  with  the 
striated  border  of  columnar  cella 

Ciliated  epithelium  is  found  in  the  human 
body,  (1)  lining  the  air  passages,  but  not  in  the 
alveoli  of  the  lungs ;  these  aro  Uned  by  pavement 
epithelium ;  (2)  in  ^e  Fallopian  tubes  and  upper 
part  of  the  uterus ;  (3)  in  the  ducts  of  the  testis 
known  as  the  vasa  efTerontia  and  coni  vasoulosi ; 
here  the  cilia  are  the  longest  found  in  the  body ; 
(4)  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  central 
canal  of  the  spinal  cord ;  (5)  the  tail  of  a  sperma- 
tozoon may  also  be  regarded  as  a  long  oiliom. 

In  other  animals  cilia  are  found  in  other 
parts;  for  instance,  in  the  irog  the  month  and 
gullet  are  lined  by  ciliated  cells ;  in  the  tadpole, 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body  and  especially  the 
gills  aro  covered  with  cilia.     Among  the  inverte- 
brates one  finds  many  protozoa  completely  covered 
with  cilia ;  in  many  embryos  the  cilia  are  arranged 
in  definite  bands  round  the  body ;  in  the  rotifers 
or  wheel  animalcules,  a  ring  of  cilia  round  the  p,Q_  j(._ciii»te(i«ii  from 
month  gives  the  name  to  this  particular  group.        tii»  """^S "' '  T'' 
The   gms   of   many   animals   are   covered   with 
cilia;   and   the   cella  of  portions  of   the   kidney  tubulea   in   some 
animals  an  ciliated. 
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Ciliary  Motion. 

Ciliary  motion  reminds  one  of  amoeboid  movement,  but  it  is  much 
more  rapid,  and  more  orderly.  It  consists  of  a  rhythmical  movement 
of  the  cilia,  a  bending  over,  followed  by  a  lessening  of  the  curvature, 
repeated  with  great  frequency. 

When  living  ciliated  epithelium,  e,g„  from  the  gill  of  a  mussel,  or 
from  the  mouth  of  the  frog,  is  examined  under  the  microscope  in  a 
drop  of  0*9  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt  {normal  saline  solviian), 
the  cilia  are  seen  to  be  in  constant  rapid  motion,  each  cilium  being 
fixed  at  one  end,  and  swinging  or  lashing  to  and  fro.  The  general 
impression  given  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  very  similar  to  that 
produced  by  waves  in  a  field  of  corn,  or  swiftly  running  and  rippling 
water,  and  the  result  of  jbheir  movement  is  to  produce  a  continuous 
current  in  a  definite  direction,  and  this  direction  is  the  same  on  the 
same  surface,  being  usually  in  the  case  of  a  cavity  towards  the 
external  oriBce. 

There  is  not  only  rhythmicality  in  the  movement  of  a  single 
cilium,  but  each  acts  in  harmony  with  its  fellows  in  the  same  cell, 
and  on  neighbouring  cells. 

The  uses  of  cilia  can  from  the  above  be  almost  guessed ;  in  the 
respiratory  passages  they  create  a  current  of  mucus  with  entangled 
dust  towards  the  throat ;  in  the  Fallopian  tube  or  oviduct  they  assist 
the  ovum  on  its  way  to  the  uterus ;  in  the  gullet  of  the  frog  they  act 
downwards  and  assist  swallowing ;  in  the  ciliated  protozoa  they  are 
locomotive  organs.  Over  the  gills  of  marine  animals  they  keep  up  a 
fresh  supply  of  water,  and  in  tne  case  of  the  rotifers,  which  are  fixed 
animals,  the  current  of  water  brings  food  to  the  mouth. 

Ciliary  motion  is  independent  of  the  will,  and  of  the  influence 
of  the  nervous  system.  It  may  continue  for  several  hours  after 
death  or  removal  from  the  body,  provided  the  portion  of  tissue  under 
examination  be  kept  moist.  Its  independence  of  the  nervous  system 
is  shown  also  in  its  occurrence  in  the  lowest  invertebrate  animals, 
which  are  unprovided  with  anything  analogous  to  a  nervous  system. 
The  vapour  of  ether  or  chloroform  and  carbon  dioxide  arrest  the 
motion,  but  it  is  renewed  on  the  discontinuance  of  the  application. 
The  movement  ceases  when  the  cilia  are  deprived  of  oxygen,  although 
it  may  continue  for  a  time  in  the  absence  of  free  oxygen,  but  is 
revived  on  the  admission  of  this  gas.  The  contact  of  various  sub- 
stances, e,g,y  bile,  strong  acids,  and  alkalis,  will  stop  the  motion 
altogether ;  but  this  depends  on  destruction  of  the  delicate  substance 
of  which  the  cilia  are  composed.  Temperatures  above  45''  C.  and  near 
0°  C.  stop  the  movement,  whereas  moderate  heat  and  dilute  alkalis 
are  favourable  to  the  action,  and  revive  the  movement  after  temporary 
cessation.    The  exact  explanation  of  ciliary  movement  is  not  known ; 
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whatever  ma;  be  the  precise  cause,  the  movement  must  depend  upon 
Bome  changes  going  on  in  the  cell  to  which  the  oilia  are  attached,  as 
when  the  latter  are  cut  off  from  the  cell  the  movement  ceases,  and 
when  severed  bo  that  a  portion  of  the  cilia  are  left  attached  to  the 
cell,  the  attached  and  not  the  severed  portions  continae  the  more- 
ment.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Engelmann  that  the  contractile  part 
of  the  protoplasm  is  oiSy  on  the  concave  side  of  a  curved  ciliom,  and 
that  when  this  contracts  that  the  ciliom  is  brought  downwards ; 
where  relaxation  occurs,  the  cilium  rebounds  by  the  elastic  recoil  of 
the  convex  border. 

Schafer  has  suggested  that  the  flow  of  hyaloplasm  backwards  and 
forwards  will  expl^n  ciliary  as  it  will  amceboid  movement.  In  an 
amoeboid  cell,  the  spongioplasm  is  irregular  in  arrangement,  hence  an 
outflow  of  hyaloplasm  from  it  can  occur  in  any  direction.  But  in 
the  curved  projection  called  a  oilium,  the  hyaloplasm  can  obviously 
flow  in  only  one  direction  into  the  cilium  and  hack  again.  The  flow 
of  hyaloplasm  into  the  cilium  will  raise  the  pressure  there  and  cause 
it  to  straighten  ;  a  movement  in  the  reverse  direction  will  cause  the 
cilium  to  curve. 

The  action  of  dilute  alkalis  and  acids  on  cilia  is  interesting. 
Dilute  acids  stop  ciliary  motion ;  and  cilia,  if  allowed  to  act  in  salt 
solution  for  a  time,  get  more  and  more  languid,  and  finally  cease 
acting ;  in  popular  language  they  become  fatigued.  Now  we  shall 
find  in  muscle  that  fat^e  is  lai^ly  due  to  the  accumulation  of  the 
acid  products  of  muscular  activity ;  remove  the  aarco-lactic  acid  and 
fatigue  passes  off.  It  is  probable  that  the  same  occurs  in  other 
contractUe  tissues ;  the  cUia  gradually  stop,  due  to  acid  products  of 
their  activity  collecting  around  them;  when  these  are  neutralised 
with  dilute  alkali  the  cilia  resume  activity. 

NotriUon  of  Epithelium. 

Epithehum  has  no  blood-vessels; 
it  is  nourished  by  lymph.  When  the 
blood  is  cLrculatii^  tbrough  the  thin- 
walled  small  blood  -  vessels  in  the 
tissues  beneath  the  epithelium,  some 
of  its  fiuid  constituents  escape.  This 
fluid  is  called  lymph ;  it  penetrates  to 

aU  parte  of  the  cellular  elements  of  ^'%:^^:^,^^ .^Z,^!t,^^'l 
tissues  and  nourishes  them.  In  the  toS^al!t"TK?8iiT  *""  °' '  "°" 
thicker    varieties  of    epithelium,  the 

presence  of  the  irr^ular  minute  channels  between  the  cells  (fig.  37) 
enables  the  lymph  to  soak  more  readily  between  the  cells  than  it 
would  otherwise  be  able  to  do.    Epithelium  is  also  destitute  of 
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nerves  as  a  nila  But  in  stratified  epithelium,  particularly  that 
covering  the  cornea  at  the  front  of  the  eye  and  in  the  deeper  layers 
of  the  epidermis,  a  plexus  of  nerve-fibrils  is  foxmd. 

Ohemistry'  of  Epithelium. 

There  is  not  much  to  add  to  what  has  been  already  stated  con- 
cerning cells ;  protoplasm  and  nucleus  have  the  same  chemical  com- 
position as  has  been  already  described  in  Chapter  II.  Two  new 
sul)stances  have,  however,  been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter — 
namely,  mucin  and  keratin. 

Mucin. — ^This  is  a  widely  distributed  substance  occurring  in 
epithelial  cells  or  shed  out  by  them  (see  goblet  cells,  fig.  30).  It  also 
forms  the  chief  constituent  of  the  cementing  substance  between 
epithelial  cella  We  shall  again  meet  with  it  in  the  intercellular 
substance  of  the  connective  tissuea  The  mucins  obtained  from 
different  sources  varies  somewhat  in  composition  and  reactions,  but 
they  all  agree  in  the  following  points : — 

(a)  Physical  character:  viscid  and  tenacious. 

(b)  Precipitability  from  solutions  by  acetic  acid.    They  all  dis- 

solve in  dilute  alkalis,  such  as  lime-water. 

(c)  They  are  all  compoxmds  of  protein,  with  a  carbohydrate 

material;  by  treatment  with  mineral  acid  this  is  hydrated 
into  a  reducing  but  non-fermentable  sugar-like  substance. 

The  substance  mucm,  when  it  is  formed  within  cells  (goblet  cells, 
cells  of  mucous  glands),  is  preceded  in  the  cells  by  granules  of  a  sub- 
stance which  is  not  mucin,  but  is  readily  changed  into  mucin.  This 
precursor,  or  mother-substance  of  mucin,  is  called  mucigm  or  miieinogen. 

Keratin,  or  homy  material,  is  the  substance  found  in  the  sur&ce 
layers  of  the  epidermis,  in  hairs,  nails,  hoofs,  and  horns.  It  is  very 
insoluble,  and  chiefiy  differs  from  other  proteins  in  its  high  per- 
centage of  sulphur. 

The  silver  nitrate  rea^ction  of  cementing  substance.  The  principal 
chemical  reaction  which  is  employed  by  histologists  for  demonstrat- 
ing the  cement  or  intercellular  substance  which  binds  epithelial  cells 
together  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  a 
silver-protein  compound  which  was  reduced  by  sunlight.  Macallam 
has  conclusively  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  it  is  an 
inorganic  reaction.  Cementing  material  is  specially  rich  in  chlorides 
(mainly  sodium  chloride) ;  the  addition  of  silver  nitrate  leads  to  the 
formation  of  silver  chloride,  and  it  is  this  which  is  reduced  by  light. 
The  silver  reaction  obtained  in  other  tissues  is  similarly  explained : 
in  fact  silver  nitrate  is  a  micro-chemical  reagent  for  detecting  the 
localities  in  the  body  where  chlorides  occur.  According  to  Mac- 
allum  the  nuclei  of  all  cells  are  entirely  free  from  chlorides. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THB  CONNECnyS  TISSUES 

Ths  connective  tissues  are  the  following : — 

1.  Areolar  tissua  6.  Jellj-like  tissua 

2.  Fibrous  tissua  7.  Cartilage. 

3.  Elastic  tissua  8.  Bone  and  dentina 

4.  Adipose  tissua  9.  Blood. 

5.  Betiform  and  lymphoid  tissues. 

At  first  sight  these  numerous  tissues  appear  ito  form  a  very 
heterogeneous  group,  including  the  most  solid  tissues  of  the  body 
(bone»  dentine)  and  the  most  fluid  (blood). 

But  on  flxaTniniTig  a  little  more  deeply,  one  finds  that  the  group- 
ing of  these  apparency  different  tissues  together  depends  on  a  number 
of  valid  reasons,  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : — 

1.  They  all  resemble  each  other  in  origin.    All  are  formed  from 

the  mesoblast,  the  middle  layer  of  the  embryo. 

2.  They  resemble  each  other  structurally;  that  is  to  say,  the 

cellular  element  is  at  a  minimum,  and  the  intercellular 
material  at  a  maximum. 

3.  They  resemble  each  other  functionally ;  they  form  the  skeleton, 

and  act  as  binding,  supporting,  or  connecting  tissues  to  the 

softer  and  more  vital  tissues. 
An  apology  is  sometimes  made  for  calling  the  blood  a  tissue, 
because  one's  preconceived  idea  of  a  tissue  or  texture  is  that  it  must 
be  something  of  a  solid  natura  But  all  the  tissues  contain  water. 
Muscular  tissue  contains,  for  instance,  at  least  three-quarters  of  its 
weight  as  water.  Blood,  after  all,  is  not  much  more  liquid  than 
muscla  Blood,  moreover,  contains  cellular  elements  analogous  to  the 
cells  of  other  tissues,  but  separated  by  large  quantities  of  a  fluid 
intercellular  material  called  blood-plasma. 

Blood  is  also  mesoblc^tic,  and  thus  the  two  first  characteristics  of 
a  connective  tissue  are  present.  It  does  not  fulfil  the  third  condition 
by  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  body  as  part  of  the  skeleton, 
but  it  does  so  in  another  sense,  and  serves  to  support  the  body  by 
conveying  nutriment  to  all  part& 
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Areolar  TlsBue. 


This  is  a  very  typical  connective  tiaaua  It  has  a  wide  distribu- 
tion, and  constitutes  the  subcntaneouB,  Bubserous,  and  submucous 
tissuea  It  forms  sheaths  (fascis)  for  muaoles,  nerves,  blood-vessels, 
glands,  and  internal  ot^ns,  binding  them  in  position  and  penetrat- 
ing into  their  interior,  supports  and  connects  their  individual  parts. 


»  800.    Till)  ihaii 


On  microscopic  examination  it  is  seen  that  this  typical  connective 
tissue  consists  of  four  different  kinds  of  material,  or,  as  they  may  be 
termed,  histologicfd  etementt.    They  are : — 

(a)  Cells,  or  connective-tissue  corpuscles. 

(b)  A   homogeneous  matrix,  ground   substance,  or  intercellular 

material 

(d)  Soir  "o/dasUci  fibres  j  ''*"«'  "•"  *P»«"*'  "  ""  ■"'"■ 

In  considering  theea  four  histological  elements  we  may  first  take 
the  fibres,  because  they  are  the  most  obvious  and  abundant  of  the 
structures  observable. 

The  wkiiefihree.  These  are  exquisitely  fine  fibres  collected  into 
bundles  which  have  a  wavy  outlina  The  bundles  run  in  different 
directions,  forming  an  irregular  network,  the  meshes  between  which 
are  called  areola;  hence  the  name  areolar. 

They  are  composed  of  the  chemical  substance  called  collagen.  On 
boiling  they  yield  gelatin;  some  chemists  regard  collagen  as  the 
anhydride  of  gelatin;  but  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  the  gelatin  is 
undoubtedly  derived  from  the  colleen.     Gelatin  is  a  protein  though 
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it  has  certain  characters  which  distinguish  it  from  most  members  of 
the  large  protein  family.  Its  most  characteristic  property  is  its 
power  of  jellying  or  gelatinising ;  that  is,  it  ia  soluble  in  hot  water, 
and  on  cooling  the  solution  it  sets  into  a  jelly. 

The  ytllow  or  elastic  Jihres.     These  are  seen  readily  after  the  white 
fibres  are  rendered  almost  invisible  by  treatment  with  dilute  acetic 
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acid,  or  after  Btaining  with  such  dyes  as  nu^nta  and  orcein,  for  which 
elastic  fibres  have  a  great  affinity.  They  are  bi^er  than  the  white 
fibres,  have  a  diBtinct  outline,  and  a  straight  course ;  they  run  singly, 
branch,  and  join  neighbouring  fibres. 

The  material  of  which  the  elastic  fibres  are  composed  is  called 
elastin,  another  somewhat  exceptional  protein.  It  is  unaltered,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  dilute  acid.  It  also  resists  the  action  of  very 
strong  acid,  and  is  not  aSected  by  boiling  water. 

Connective-tissue  corpuscles.  These  are  the  cells  of  connective 
tiaaoe :  the  following  are  the  varieties  most  frequently  soon. 

1.  Lamellar  cells  (fig.  38).    These  are  branched,  and  the  brancheH 

of  neighbouring  cells  may  unite  as  in  the  cornea  {fig.  39) ; 
they  were  formerly  called  fibroblasts  from  the  mistaken 
idea  that  they  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  fibres. 

2.  Pigment  cells.     These  are  lamellar  cells  laden  with  a  br(jWD 

or  black  pigment.  They  are  seen  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissues  of  many  animals,  e.g.,  the  frog,  and  in  the  choroid 
coat  of  the  eyeball  (fig.  40). 

3.  Mast-cells.     These  are  usually  unbranched,  and   their  proto- 

plasm is  crowded  with  albuminous  granules  which  are 
stained  deeply   by  gentian-violet  and    other   basic  dyee. 
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I^ey  are  most  abimdant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  blood- 
vessels (fig.  41).  The  name  w&a  ^iven  to  them  by  £hrlicb, 
who  erroneously  believed  that  they  multiplied  on  a  rich 
diet.  Certain  cells  called  claimatocytes  by  SanTier  are  very 
like  the  maat-cells,  but  theii'  protoplasm  branches. 
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Fin.  41. — SabcqtADfiODa  ireoLftT  tluua  of  the  nt,  Rhowliig  ■  inul]  blood-veiHl.  with  muDoroua  mut- 
«lla  tn  the  nelEhboiiihDOct,  sIk  two  &t  cell),  k  MO.  1,  SmiU  Ucxid-veu«l ;  3,  mut-cell;  I, 
fstcall.    (AftsiBixmonoHici.) 

4.  Wander  cells.    White  blood-corpuscIeB  which  have  emigrated 
from  the  neighbouring  blood-vessels. 

The  ground-iubstaTux.  Tms  is  represented  in  fig.  38  by  the 
shaded  background. 

It  may  be  readily  demonstrated  in  a  silver  nitrate  preparation 
(fig.  42);  for  the  intercellular  material  has  the  same  property  of 
reducing  silver  salts  in  the  sun-  — 

light  that  the  cement-material  of 
epithelium  has  (see  p.  28).  It 
becomes  in  consequence  dark 
brown,  with  the  exception  of  the 
spaces  occupied  by  the  corpuscles. 

The  spaces  intercommunicate 
like  the  cells,  and  being  consider-  i 

ably  larger  than  the  cells  form  a 

ramifying   network    of    irregular  ' 

ohaQQelB,  which  were  first  termed  i 

by    V.     Kecklinghausen    the     S<^t      y«>.  ll.— GTonnd-tntataDce  ol  eoDnaetlTe  Ume. 

Kanalchm.  or  little  juice  canals.         fSwIiS'.'^ISe^S.^er.r'"""™"' 
Areolar  tissue  is  certainly  pro- 
vided with  blood-vessels,  but  the  tissue  elements  are,  as  in  all  tissues, 
provided  with  nutriment  by  the  exudation  from  the  blood  called 
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lymph.    The  Soft  Kanal(^i«n  enable  the  lymph  to  penetrate  to  every 
part  of  the  areolar  tissua 


Fibrous  Tissae. 

Thia  is  a  kind  of  connective  tissue  in  which  the  white  fihree  pre- 
dominate ;  it  is  found  in  tendons  and  ligaments,  in  the  perioeteiun, 
dura  mater,  tme  skin,  the  sclerotic 

coat  of  the  eye,  and  in  the  thicker  V 

faacise  and  aponeoroaes  of  muscle.  i 

The    tissue   is   one  of   great  '   i 

strength;  this  is  conferred  upon  i 

it  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
fibres,  the  bundles  of  which  run 
parallel,  union  here,  as  elsewhere, 
giving  strength.  The  cells  in 
tendons  (fig.  43)  are  forced  to 
take  ap  a  similar  orderly  arrange- 
ment, and  are  arranged  in  long 
chains  in  the  groimd-substance 
separating  the  bundles  of  fibres, 
and  are  more  or  less  regularly 
quadrilateral  with  large  round 
nuclei  containing  nucleoli,  which 
are  generally  placed  so  aa  to  be 
nearly  contiguous  in  two  cells.  '        ' 

The  cell  spaces  in  which  the  cells  lie  are  in  arrangement  like  the 
cells  ;  they  can  be  brought  into  relief  by  staining  with  silver  nitrate 
(see  fig.  44). 


.  M Caadit  tendcm  of  yooog  nt,  ihowliig  tbg 
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(Aftar  Schattr.) 

Olastio  Tissue. 

This  is  a  form  of  connective  tissue  in  which  the  yellow  or  elastic 
fibres  predominata  The  yellow  fibres  are  larger  than  those  found  in 
areolar  tissue  (see  fig.  45),  and  are  bound  into  bimdles  by  areolar 
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tissua  It  Ib  found  in  the  ligamentum  nuchse  of  the  ox,  horse,  and 
man;  other  animala ;  in  the  ligameuta  subflsva  of  man ;  in  the 
arteries  and  veins,  constitutinK  the  fenestrated  coat  of  Henle ;  in  the 
lungs  and  trachea ;  in  the  Bt;^o-hyoid,  thyro-hyoid,  and  cricothyroid 
ligaments;   and  in  the  true  vocal  cords. 

Elastic  tissue,  being  extensible  and  elastic  (%.«.,  recoiling  after  it 
has  been  stretched),  has  a  most  important  use  in  assisting  muscular 


orkportloaotlig.naclue, 
allowing  tha  Kngallkr  out- 
II  ne  or  the  flbm.    (Altar 
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tissue  in  a  mechanical  way,  and  so  lessening  the  wear  and  tear  of  bucH 
an  important  tissue  as  muscl&  Thus,  in  the  ligamenta  subflava  of  the 
haman  vertebral  column  it  assists  in  the  maintenance  of  the  erect 
posture;  in  the  ligamentum  nuchce  in  the  neck  of  quadrupeds  it 
assists  in  the  raising  of  the  head  and  in  keeping  it  in  that  position. 
In  the  arterial  walls,  and  in  the  air  tubes  and  lungs,  it  has  a  similar 
important  action,  as  we  shall  see  when  discussing  the  subjects  of  the 
circulation  and  respiration. 

Adipose  Tissue. 

In  almost  all  regions  of  the  himian  body  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity 
of  adipose  or  fatty  tissue  is  present ;  the  chief  exceptions  are  the 
Buboutaneous  tissue  of  the  eyelids,  penis  and  scrotum,  the  nymphaa, 
and  the  cavity  of  the  cranium. 

Adipose  tissue  is  developed  in  connection  with  areolar  tissue,  and 
forms  in  its  meshes  little  masses  of  unequal  size  and  irregular  shape, 
to  which  the  term  Idbulet  ia  applied. 
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Under  the  microscope  each  lobule  ia  found  to  consist  of  little 
vesicles  or  cells  which  present  dark,  sharply-defined  edges  when 
viewed  with  transmitted  light:  they  are  about  ^[-^  or  ^^  of  an 
inch  in  diameter;  each  consists  of  a  structureless  and  colourless 
membrane  or  b^  formed  of  the  remains  of  the  original  protoplasm 
of  the  cell,  filled  with  fatty  matter,  which  is  liquid  during  life,  but 
is  in  part  sohdified  (or  sometimes  crystallised)  after  death.  A 
Qocleua  is  always  present  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  cell  proto- 
plaam,  but  it  is  not  easily  visible  unless  the  tissue  is  stained. 

The  oUy  matter  contained  in  the  cells  is  composed  of  the  com- 
pounds of  fatty  acids  with  glycerin,  which  are  named  olein,  stearin, 
and  palmitin.  On  the  addition  of  osmic  acid,  fat-cells  are  stained 
black ;  this  is  due  to  the  olein  present,  which  reduces  the  osmium 
tetrozide  to  a  lower  oxide,  which  has  a  black  colour.  Fat  is 
stained  deep  yellow  by  Sudan  III.  and  red  by  Scharlach  R. 

Fat-cells  are  devcuoped  from  connective-tissue  corpuscles;  these 
cells  may  be  found  exhibiting  every  intermediate  gradation  between 
an  ordinary  corpuscle  and  a  mature  fat- 
oeU.  The  process  of  development  is  as 
follows:  a  few  small  drops  of  oil  make 
their  appearance  in  the  protoplasm,  and 
by  th^  confluence  a  larger  drop  is 
prodoced;  this  gradually  increases  in  size 
at  the  expense  of  the  original  protoplasm 
of  the  oell,  which  becomes  correspondingly 
djioinished  in  qoantity  till  in  the  mature 
cell  it  only  forms  a  thin  film,  with  a 
flattened  nuclens  imbedded  in  its  substance  ^o-  *'' 
(figs.  41  and  47).  "'" 

A  large  number  of  blood-vessels  are  found  in  adipose  tissue,  which 
Bnbdivide  until  each  lobule  of  fat  contains  a  fine  meshwork  of  capil- 
laries ensheathing  each  individual  fat-cell  (fig.  48). 

Among  the  uses  of  adipose  tissue  these  are  the  chief : — 

a.  It  serves  as  a  store  of  combustible  matter  which  may  be 
reabsorbed  into  the  blood  when  occasion  requires,  and,  being  used 
up  in  the  metabolism  of  the  tissues,  helps  to  preserve  the  heat  of 
the  body. 

b.  The  fat  which  is  situated  beneath  the  skin  must,  by  its  want 
of  conducting  power,  assist  in  preventing  undue  waste  of  the  heat 
of  the  body  by  escape  from  the  surface. 

e.  As  a  packing  material,  fat  serves  very  admirably  to  fill  up 
spaces,  to  form  a  soft  and  yielding  yet  elastic  material  wherewith  to 
wrap  tender  and  delicate  structures,  or  form  a  bed  with  like  qualities 
on  which  such  structures  may  lie,  not  endangered  by  pressura  As 
examples  of  situations  in  which  fat  serves  such  purposes  may  be 


,     (Kl6f».) 
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mentioned  the  palms  of  the  handa,  the  soles  ot  the  feet,  and  the 
orbits. 


Fio.  48.— Blood-irniels  ot  tdlpoH  tluDa.    x,  HInnts  fi 
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Retlform  Tissue. 

Eetiform  or  reticular  tissne  is  a  kind  of  connective  tissue  in  which 
the  ground-substance  is  of  more  fiuid  consistency  than  elsewhere. 


n  Cnata]  with  dllnta 


There  are  few  or  no  elastic  fibres  in  it,  and  the  white  fibres  run  in 
very  fine  bundles  fonning  a  close  network.    The  bundles  are  covered 
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and  concealed  by  flattened  connectiv&'tissue  corpuscles.    When  these 
are  dissolved  by  dilute  potash,  the  fibres  are  plainly  seen  (fig.  49). 

The  BtatemeDt  has  been  made  that  the  fibres  of  retiform  tissue  ftre  chemically 
different  from  those  of  areolar  tiMue,  in  spite  of  the  fnct  that  they  are  indistin- 
goishable  microsci^loftlly,  uid  In  many  places  continuous  with  eadi  other.  Mrs 
Boeenheim  has  conclusively  proved  that  chemic&l  differences  do  not  exist  between 
the  two  eroaps  of  fibres ;  tx>th  axe  made  of  collas en,  and  the  substance  termed 
Kticulin  by  Sk^ied  is  an  artifact ;  it  is  merely  coUagen  which  has  been  rendered 
reatstuit  and  Insoluble  by  the  leagents  (alcohol,  ether)  used  in  its  preparation. 

Adenoid  or  Lymphoid  Tissue. 
This  is  retiform  tissue  in  which  the  meshes  of  the  network  are  lately 
occupied  by  lymph  corpuscles.    These  are  in  certain  foci  actively 


BuppoctlDg  nUForm  tluue.    (Klslu  uA 

multiplying;  they  get  into  the  lymph  stream,  which  washes  them 
into  the  blood,  where  they  become  the  variety  of  colourless  corpuscles 
called  lymphocytes.  It  is  found  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  thymus, 
the  tonsils,  in  the  follicular  glands  of  the  torque,  in  Peyer's  patches,  and 
in  the  solitary  glands  of  the  intestines,  in  the  Malpighian  corpuscles 
of  the  spleen,  and  under  the  epithelium  of  many  mucous  membranes. 

Jelly-like  Connective  Tissue. 
We  have  now  considered  connective  tissues  in  which  fibres  of  one 
or  the  other  kind  predominate,  and  some  in  which  the  cells  are  in 
preponderance.     We  come  lastly  to  a  form  of  connective  tissue  in 
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which  the  ground-substance  is  in  excess  of  the  other  histological 
elements.  This  ia  called  jelly-like  connective  tissua  The  cells  and 
fibres  scattered  through  it  are  few  and  far  between.  It  is  found 
lat^y  in  the  embryo,  notably  in  the  Whartonian  jelly,  which  sur- 


Fiu.  61.— Tissue  ottheJeUy  at  Vhutontl 
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rounds  and  protects  the  blood-vessels  of  the  umbilical  cord.     In  the 
adult  it  ia  found  in  the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye. 

The  occurrence  of  largo  quantities  of  ground-substance  in  such 
tissues  has  enabled  physiologists  to  examine  its  chemical  nature. 
Its  chief  constituents  are  water,  and  one  or  more  varieties  of  mucin- 
like  substances  termed  mucoids  and  mineral  salts  (especially  sodium 
chloride). 


CHAPTEB  V 

THE  CONNBCTIVE  TISSUES   (continued) 

Cartilagk,  Bonk,  Teeth,  Blood 

CartUage. 

Gaktilagi  ia  popularly  termed  gristle.  It  may  be  divided  into  two 
chief  kinds :  Syaliiu  cartilagt ;  nere  the  matrix  or  ground-substance 
is  clear  and  free  from  fibres:  Fibro-carlilage ;  here  the  matrix  is  per- 


Fio.  !>1.— Section  of  irtlculir  srtUaea.    o,  Group  of  t' 
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vaded  with  connective-tisBue  fibres;  when  these  are  of  the  white 
variety,  the  tissue  is  white  fhro-cartiUige ;  when  they  are  of  the  yellow 
or  elastic  variety,  the  tissue  is  yellmt!  or  elastic  Jtbro-cartiiage. 
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Hyaline  Oartila^e  ia  found  in  the  following  places : — 

1.  Covering  the  articular  ends  of  bones ;  here  it  is  called  articttlar 
caTtUage  (fig.  52). 

2.  Forming  the  rib-cartilages ;  here  it  is  called  costal  cartilage. 

3.  The  cartilages  of  the  nose,  of  the  windpipe,  of  the  external 
auditory  meatus,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  laryngeal  cartilagea 

4  Temporary  cartUage:  rods  of  cartilage  which  prefigure  the 
majority  of  the  bones  in  process  of  development. 

Hyaline  cartilage  in  many  situations  (costal,  laryngeal,  tracheal) 
shows  a  tendency  to  become  calcified  late  in  life. 

On  boiling,  the  ground-substance  of  cartilage  yields  a  material 
called  chondTin.  This  resembles  gelatin  very  closely,  and  the  differ- 
ences in  its  reactions  are  due  to  the  fact  that  chondrin  is  not  a 
chemical  individual,  but  a  mixture  of  gelatin  with  varying  amounts 
of  mucoid  substances. 

White  Fibro-Cartilage  occurs — 

1.  As  inter-articuiar  fibro-cartilage — e.g.,  the  semilunar  cartilages 
of  the  knee-joint. 

2.  As  circwmferential  or  marginal  cartilage,  as  on  the  edges  of  the 
acetabulum  and  glenoid  cavity. 

3.  As  amneetvng  cartilt^e — e.g.,  the  inter>vertehral  discs. 


.—Whit*  Dbm-cartiliigs.    (Cadlmt.) 


White  fibro-cartilage  (^.  53)  ia  composed  of  cells  and  a  matrix. 
The  latter  is  permeated  by  fibres  of  the  white  variety. 

In  this  kind  of  fibro-cartilage  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  portions  so 
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denaolj  fibrons  that  no  cells  can  be  seen ;  but  in  other  parts  con- 
tmnoos  with  these,  cartilf^e-ceUa  are  freely  distributed. 

YeUow  or  Hlastto  Pibro-OartUase  is  found  in  the  pinna  of  the 
aitemal  ear,  in  the  ep^Iottis  and  comicula  laryngis,  and  in  the 
Eustachian  tube. 

The  cells  in  this  variety  of  cartilage  are  rounded  or  oval,  with 
well-marked  nuclei  and  nucleoli  (fig.  54).  The  matris  in  which  they 
are  seated  is  pervaded  in  all  directions  by  fine  elastic  fibres,  which 
form  an  intricate  interlacement  about  the  cells :  a  small  and  variable 
quantity  of  non-fibrillated  hyaline  intercellular  substance  is  present 
around  the  cells. 

Berelopment  of  Cartilage. — like  other  connective  tissues,  car- 
tiUge  originates  from  meaoblaat ;  the  cells  are  unbranched,  and  the 
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(Uspodtion  of  the  cells  in  fully  formed  cartilage  in  groups  of  two, 
four,  etc,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  each  group  has  originated  from  the 
diviaou  of  a  single  cell,  first  into  two,  each  of  these  again  into  two, 
and  so  on.  This  process  of  cell  division  is  accompanied  with  the 
nsoal  karyoHnetic  changes. 

Each  cell  depoaits  on  its  exterior  a  sheath  or  capsule ;  on  division 
each  of  the  daughter-cells  deposits  a  new  capsule  within  this,  and 
the  process  may  be  repeated  {see  fig.  55). 
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Thus  the  cells  get  more  and  more  separated.  The  fused  capsules 
form  a  very  large  part  of  the  matrix,  and  indications  of  their  previous 
existence  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  fully  formed  cartilage  by  the 
presence  of  faint  concentric  lines  around  the  cells. 

In  a  variety  of  cartilage  found  in  the  ears  of  rats  and  mice,  called 
cdlviar  cartilage^  the  cells  never  multiply  to  any  great  extent,  and 
they  are  only  separated  by  their  thickened  capsules. 

But  in  most  cartilages  the  cell-capsules  will  not  explain  the 
origin  of  the  whole  matrix,  for  intercellular  material  accumulates 
outside  the  capsules  and  still  further  separates  the  cells. 

By  certain  methods  of  double  staining,  this  twofold  manner 
of  formation  may  be  shown  very  markedly.  We  have  seen  that 
chondrin  obtained  by  boiling  cartilage  is  really  a  mixture  of  two 
substances ;  one  is  a  mucoid  material,  and  comes  from  the  capsules ; 
the  other  is  gelatin,  which  comes  from  the  rest  of  the  ground- 
substance  which  is  collagenous.  In  hyaline  cartilage,  however,  the 
collagen  does  not  become  precipitated  to  form  fibres,  but  in  white 
fibro-cartilage  it  does.  In  yellow  fibro-cartilage  the  matrix  is  per- 
vaded by  a  deposit  of  elastin,  which  results  in  the  formation  of  a 
network  of  elastic  fibres. 

Bone. 

Bone  contains  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  water ;  the  solid  material  is 
composed  of  earthy  and  animal  matter  in  the  proportion  of  about  67 
per  cent,  of  the  former  to  33  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  The  earthy 
matter  is  composed  chiefly  of  calcium  phosphate,  but  besides  this, 
there  is  a  small  quantity  (about  11  of  the  67  per  cent.)  of  calcium 
carboncUe,  calcium  fluoride,  and  magnesium  phosphate. 

The  animal  matter  is  chiefly  collagen,  which  is  converted  into 
gelatin  by  boiling. 

The  animal  and  earthy  constituents  of  bone  are  so  intimately 
blended  and  incorporated  the  one  with  the  other,  that  it  is  only  by 
severe  measures,  as  for  instance  by  a  white  heat  in  one  case  and  by 
the  action  of  concentrated  acids  in  the  other,  that  they  can  be 
separated.  Their  close  union,  too,  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that 
when  by  acids  the  earthy  matter  is  dissolved  out,  or  on  the  other 
hand  when  the  animal  part  is  burnt  out,  the  shape  of  the  bone  is 
alike  preserved. 

The  proportion  between  these  two  constituents  of  bone  varies 
slightly  in  different  bones  in  the  same  individual  and  in  the  same 
bone  at  different  ages. 

To  the  naked  eye  there  appear  two  kinds  of  structure  in  different 
bones,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  bone,  namely,  the  dense  or 
compact,  and  the  spongy  or  cancellous  tissue.  Thus,  in  making  a 
longitudinal  section  of  a  long  bone,  as  the  humerus  or  femur,  the 
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articular  extremities  are  found  capped  on  their  surface  by  a  thin 
shell  of  compact  bone,  while  their  interior  is  made  up  of  the  spongy 
or  cancellous  tiasua  The  shaft,  on  the  other  hand,  is  formed  almost 
entirely  of  a  thick  layer  of  the  compact  bone,  and  this  surroonds  a 
central  caned,  the  medvilaTy  cavity — so  called  from  its  containing  the 
medulla  or  marrow. 

In  the  flat  bones,  as  the  parietal  bone  or  the  scapula,  the  can- 
cellous structure  (diploe)  lies  between  two  layers  of  the  compact 
tissue,  and  in  the  short  and  irregular  bones,  as  those  of  the  carpus 
and  tarsus,  the  cancellous  tissue  Ms  the  interior,  while  a  thin  shell 
of  compact  bone  forms  the  outside, 

Harrow. — There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  marrow — the  red 
and  yeUoio. 

Red  marrow  is  the  connective  tissue  which  occupies  the  spaces  in 
the  cancellous  tissue ;  it  is  highly  vascular,  and  thus  maintains  the 
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nutrition  of  the  spongy  bone,  the  interstices  of  which  it  fills.  It 
contains  a  few  fat-cells  and  a  large  number  of  laarrow-cdlt.  The 
marrow-cells  are  amceboid,.  and  resemble  lai^e  leucocytes;  the 
granules  of  some  of  these  cells  stain  readily  with  acid  and  neutral 
dyes,  but  a  considerable  number  have  coarse  granules  which  stain 
readily  with  basic  dyes  like  methylene  blue.  Among  the  cells  are 
some  smaller  nucleated  cells  of  the  same  tint  as  coloured  blood- 
corpuscles.  These  are  termed  erythrdblasts.  ^toox  them  the  coloured 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  developed.  There  are  also  a  few  large 
ceils  with  many  nuclei,  termed  giant  cells  or  myeloplaaxs  (fig.  56). 

Yellow  marrow  fills  the  medullary  cavity  of  long  bones,  and  con- 
sists chiefly  of  fat-cells  with  numerous  blood-vessels;  many  of  its 
cells  also  are  the  colourless  marrow-ceUs  just  mentioned. 
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Ferlofltflum  and  Nutrient  Blood-vesBels. — The  surfaces  of 
bones,  except  the  part  covered  with  articolar  cartilage,  are  olothod 
by  a  tough,  fibrous  membrane,  the  periosteum ;  and  it  is  from  the 
blood'vesBels  which  are  distributed  in  this  membrane,  that  Che  boneB, 
especialljr  their  more  compact  tissue,  are  in  great  part  supplied  with 
nourishment;  minute  branches  from  the  periosteal  vessels  enter  the 
little  foramina  on  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  find  their  way  to  the 
Haversian  canals,  to  be  immediately  described.  The  long  boues  are 
BUppUed  also  by  a  proper  nutrient  artery  which,  entering  at  some 
part  of  the  shaft  so  as  to  reach  the  medullary  cavity,  breaks  up  into 
branches  for  the  supply  of  the  marrow,  from  which  again  small 
vessels  are  distributed  to  the  interior  of  the  bone.  Other  small 
blood-vessels  pierce  the  articular  extremities  for  the  supply  of  the 
cancellous  tissue. 

Mlorosooplo  Structure  of  Bone. — Xot withstanding  the  differ- 
ences of  arrangement  just  mentioned,  the  structure  of  all  bone  is 
found  under  the  microscope  to  be  essentially  the  same. 
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Examined  with  a  rather  high  power  its  substance  is  found  to 
contain  a  multitude  of  small  irregular  spaces,  approximately  fusi- 
form in  shape,  called  laatna,  with  very  minute  canals  or  canaliculi 
leading  from  them,  and  anastomosing  with  similar  little  prolonga- 
tions from  other  lacunie  (fig.  67).     In  very  thin  layers  of  bone,  no 
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other  canals  but  these  ma;  be  visible ;  but  on  making  a  tranaverse 
BectioQ  of  the  compact  tissue  as  of  a  long  bone,  ».g.,  the  humerus  or 
ulna,  the  arrangement  shown  in  fig.  57  can  be  seen. 

The  bone  is  mapped  out  into  small  circular  districts,  at  or  about 
the  centre  of  each  of  which  is  a  hole,  around  which  is  an  appearance 
as  of  concentric  lajrers;  the  lacuna  and  cancUicvU  follow  the  same 
concentric  plan  of  distribution  around  the  small  hole  in  the  centre, 
with  which  indeed  they  communicate. 

On  making  a  longitudinal  section,  the  central  holes  are  found  to 
be  simply  the  cut  extremities  of  small  canals  which  run  lengthwise 
through  the  bone,  anastomosing  with  each  oth^  by  lateral  branches 
(fig.  58) ;  these  canals  are  called  Haversian  canals,  after  the  name 
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of   the   physician,  Clopton   Havers,  who   first   accurately  described 
them.    They  are  occupied  by  blood-vessels. 

The  laonnsa  are  occupied  by  branched  cells,  which  are  called 
ione-ceHs,  or  boru-corpuaelts  (fig.  59) ;  these  closely  resemble  ordinary 
branched  connective-tiBSue  corpuscles.  Bone  is  thns  essentially  con- 
nective tissue,  the  ground-substance  of  which  is  impregnated  with 
lime  salts.  The  bone-corpuscles  with  their  processes,  occupying  the 
Innnnm  and  canaliculi,  correspond  exactly  to  the  connective-tissue 
corpuscles  lying  in  branched  spaces.  The  connection  of  the  lacunrn  by 
the  canaliculi  allows  the  nutrient  lymph  to  pass  from  place  to  place. 
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LameUss  of  Compact  Bone. — In  the  shaft  of  &  long  bone  three 
diatinct  sets  of  lamellsB  can  be  dearly  recognised. 

1.  CHnnim/trential  lamellss;  these  are  concentrically  arranged 
just  beneath  the  periosteum,  and  around  the  medullary  cavity. 

2.  Samrtian  lamellie;  these  are  concentrically  arranged  around 
the  Haversian  canals  to  the  number  of  six  to  eighteen  around  each. 

3.  Interstitial  lamellse;  these  connect  the  systems  of  Haversian 
lunellffi,  filling  the  spaces  between  them,  and  consequently  attaining 
their  greatest  development  where  the  Haversian  systems  are  few,  and 
viet  vend. 

The  ultimate  structure  of  the  lamellae  is  fibrous.  If  a  thin  film 
be  peeled  off  the  surface  of  a  bone,  from  which  the  earthy  matter  haa 
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been  removed  by  acid,  and  examined  with  a  high  power  of  the  micro- 
scope, it  will  be  found  composed  of  very  slender  fibres  decussating 
obliquely,  but  coalescing  at  the  points  of  intersection,  as  if  here  the 
fibres  were  fused  rather  than  woven  together  (fig,  60).  These  are 
called  the  intercrossing  fibres  of  Skarpey ;  they  correspond  to  the  white 
fibiw  of  connective  tissue,  and  form  the  source  of  the  gelatin  obtained 
by  boiling  bone. 

In  many  cases,  as  in  the  parietal  bone,  the  lamellse  are  perforated 
by  tapering  fibres  called  the  pejforaiing  fibres  <^  Sharpey,  resembling 
in  character  the  ordinary  white  or  more  rarely  the  elastic  fibres. 
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which  bolt  the  neighbouring  lamellse  together,  and  may  be  drawn  out 
when  the  latter  are  torn  asunder  (fig.  61).  These  perforating  fibres 
originate  from  ingrowing  processes  of  the  periosteum,  and  in  the  adult 
still  retain  their  connection  with  it. 

Development  of  Bone. — From  the  point  of  view  of  their  develop- 
ment, all  bones  may  be  subdivided  into  two  classes : — 

(a.)  Those  which  are  ossified  directly  or  from  the  first  in  a  fibrous 
membrane  afterwards  called  the  periosteum — €,g.y  the  bones  forming 
the  vault  of  the  skull,  parietal,  frontal,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the 
occipital  bones. 

(6.)  Those  whose  form,  previous  to  ossification,  is  laid  down  in 
hyaline  cartilage — e.g.,  humerus,  femur. 

The  process  of  development,  pure  and  simple,  may  be  best  studied 
in  bones  which  are  not  preceded  by  cartilage;  and  without  a  know* 
ledge  of  this  process  (ossification  in  membrane),  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  the  more  complex  series  of  chan^  through  which  such 
a  structure  as  the  cartilaginous  femur  of  tne  foetus  passes  in  its 
transformation  into  the  bony  femur  of  the  adult  (ossification  in 
cartHa^e). 

Osfidflcation  in  Membrane. — The  membrane,  afterwards  forming 
the  periosteum,  from  which  such  a  bone  as  the  parietal  is  developed, 
consists  of  two  layers — an  external /^oi^,  and  an  internal  cellular  or 
osteogeTietic. 

The  external  layer  is  made  up  of  ordinary  fibrous  tissue.  The 
internal  layer  consists  of  a  network  of  fine  fibriLs  with  a  large  number 
of  nucleated  cells  (oeteoblasts),  some  of  which  are  oval,  others  drawn 
oat  into  long  branched  processes:  it  is  more  richly  supplied  with 
capillaries  than  the  outer  layer.  It  is  this  portion  of  the  periosteum 
which  is  immediately  concerned  in  the  formation  of  bone. 

In  such  a  bone  as  the  parietal,  ossification  is  preceded  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  vascularity  of  this  membrane,  and  then  spicules,  starting 
from  a  centre  of  ossification  near  the  centre  of  the  future  bone,  shoot 
out  in  all  directions  towards  the  periphery.  These  primary  bone 
spicules  consist  of  fibres  which  are  termed  osteogenetic  fiires;  they 
are  composed  of  a  soft,  transparent  substance  called  osteogen,  around 
and  between  which  calcareous  granules  are  deposited.  The  fibres  in 
their  precalcified  state  are  likened  to  bundles  of  white  fibrous  tissue, 
to  which  they  are  similar  in  chemical  composition,  but  from  which 
they  difier  in  being  stiflFer  and  less  wavy.  The  deposited  granules 
after  a  time  become  so  numerous  as  to  imprison  the  fibres,  and  bony 
spiculse  result.  By  the  junction  of  the  osteogenetic  fibres  and  their 
resulting  bony  spicules  a  meshwork  of  bone  is  formed.  The  osteo- 
genetic fibres,  which  become  indistinct  as  calcification  proceeds,  persist 
in  the  lamella  of  adult  bone  as  the  intercrossing  fibres  of  Sharpey. 
The  osteoblasts,  being  in  part  retained  within  the  bony  layers  thus 
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E reduced,  form  bone  corpuscles.  On  the  bony  trabecule  first  formed, 
lyers  of  oateoblaetic  cells  from  the  oatec^enetio  layer  of  the  perios- 
teum repeat  the  process  just  described ;  and  as  this  occurs  in  several 
thicknesses,  and  also  at  the  edges  of  the  spicules  previously  formed, 
the  bone  increases,  both  in  thickness,  length  and  breadth.  The  pro- 
cess is  not  completed  by  the  time  the  child  is  bom ;  hence  the  fonta- 
nelles  or  still  soft  places  on  the  heads  of  infants.  Fig.  62  represents 
a  small  piece  of  the  growing  edge  of  a  parietal  bone. 
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The  bulk  of  the  primitive  spongy  bone  is  in  time  converted  into 
compact  bony  tissue,  with  Haversian  systems.  Those  portions  in  the 
interior  not  converted  into  bone  become  filled  with  the  red  marrow 
of  the  cancellous  tissua 

Ossifloation  In  CartUajre. — Under  this  heading,  taking  the  femur 
or  any  other  long  bone  as  an  example,  we  have  to  consider  the  process 
by  which  the  solid  cartilaginous  rod  which  represents  the  bone  in  the 
fcetus  is  converted  into  the  hollow  cylinder  of  compact  bone  with 
expanded  ends  formed  of  cancellous  tissue  of  which  the  adult  bone  is 
made  up.  We  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  this  fcBtal  cartila- 
ginous femur  is  many  times  smaller  than  even  the  medullary  cavity 
of  the  shaft  of  the  mature  bono,  and,  therefore,  that  not  a  trace  of  the 
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original  cartil^a  can  be  preeent  in  the  femur  of  the  adult     Ite  pur- 

poae  ia  indeed  purely  temporary;  and,  after  its  calcification,  it  ia 

giadoally  and  entirely  absorbed. 
The  cartilaginous  rod  which 

forma  the  precursor   of  a  foetal 

long  bone  is  sheathed  in  a  mem- 

bnne  termed  the  pmriehoadrivm, 

which  exactly  resembles  the  peri- 

osteom  just  described. 

Between  the  cartilaginous  pre- 

figorement   of    which   the   ftetal    , 

long  bone  consists  and  the  adult 

bone  there  are  several  inter- 
mediate Btages. 

The  process  may,  however,  be 

mo6t  conveniently  described  as 

occuiriDg    in     three     principal 

Btages. 

Thtjlrtt  stage  consists  of  two 

Bets  of  changes,  one  in  the  carti- 
lage, the  other  under  the  peri- 

chondrinuL     These    take    place 

Bide  by  side.     In  the  cartilage 

the  cells  in  the  middle  *  become 
enlarged  and  separated  from  one 

another.     The  cartil^e-ceUs  on  g 

each  side  get  arranged  in  rows  in  a 

^  direclaon  of  the  eztiemitiea 
of  die  cartilaginous  rod.  If  at 
(bis  stage  one  cuts  the  little  em- 
bryimic  bone  with  a  knife,  the 
knife  encounters  resistance,  and 
Uieie  is  a  sensation  of  grittiness. 
Iliis  is  dae  to  the  fact  that  cal- 
careous particles  are  deposited  in 
As  matrix ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  the  matrix  stains  difier- 
ently  with  histologval  reagents 
^lom  the  unaltered  matrix. 
Simoltaneonsly  with  this,  the 
periosteal  tissue  is  forming  layer 
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after  layer  of  true  bone;  thia  is  formed  exactly  in  the  same  way 
as  in  such  &  bone  as  the  parietal ;  by  the  agency  of  the  osteoblasts, 
oetec^enetic  fibres,  and  ttm  spicules  of  bone,  are  formed  by  deposit 
of  calcareous  matter.  As  the  layers  are  formed,  some  of  the  osteo- 
blasts get  walled  in  between  the  Uyers  and  become  bone-cells. 

In  the  later  part  of  this  ste^  the  calcareous  deposit  between  the 
cartilage-cells  cuts  them  off  from  nutrition,  and  they  in  consequence 
waste,  leaving  spaces  that  are  called  the  primary  areoke.  The 
calcareous  deposit  creeps  up  between  the  rows  of  cartilage-cells, 
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enclosing  them  in  calciBod  boxes  containing  one,  two,  or  more  cells 
each.  The  wasting  of  the  cells  leads  here  also  to  the  formation  of 
primary  areolffi. 

We  may  roughly  compare  the  two  sets  of  cells  engf^ed  in  the 
process  to  two  races  of  settlers  in  a  new  country.  The  cartilage-cella 
constitute  one  race,  and  so  successfully  build  for  themselves  calcareous 
homes  as  to  be  completely  boxed  up ;  so  they  waste  and  disappear, 
leaving  only  the  walls  of  their  homes  enclosing  the  spaces  called 
primary  areolffi.     The  osteoblasts,  the  other  race  of  cells  under  the 
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perichondriuin,  are  forming  layers  of  true  bone  Id  that  situation. 
Some,  it  is  true,  get  walled  in  in  the  process,  and  become  bone- 
corpusclea,  but  the  syetem  of  intercommunicating  lacune  and 
canaliculi  maintainfi  their  nutrition. 

These  two  races  are  working  side  by  side,  and  at  first  do  not 
interfere  with  each  other.  But  soon  comes  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
we  enter  upon  the  second  stage  of  oadfication,  which  is  very  appro- 
priately called  the  Oage  of  irruption  (fig.  64).  Breachea  occur  in  the 
bony  wall  which  the  osteoblasts  have 
built  like  a  girdle  round  the  calcifying 
cartili^  ana  through  these  the  peri- 
chondnal  tissue  pours  an  invading  army 
into  the  calcified  cartilage.  This  con- 
usts  of  osteoblasts,  the  bone  -  formers ; 
otteociaeta,  or  the  bone  -  destroyers ;  the 
latter  are  large  cells,  similar  to  the  mye- 
loplazee  found  in  marrow  (fig.  56).  There 
are  also  a  few  fibres,  and  a  store  of 
nutrient  supply  in  the  shape  of  blood- 
vessels. 

Having  got  inside,  the  osteoclasts  set 
to  work  to  demolish  the  homes  of  the 
cartilage-cells,  the  walls  of  the  primary 
araolje,  and  thus  lai^  spaces  are  formed, 
which  are  called  the  seamdary  areola,  or 
the  medullary  spaces.  On  the  ruins  of 
the  calcified  cartilage,  the  osteoblasts  pro- 
ceed to  deposit  true  bone  in  layers,  just 
as  they  were  wont  to  do  in  their  own 
country,  under  the  perioswum. 

The  third  stage  of  ossification  is  a 
repetition  of  these  two  stipes  towards  the 
extremities  of  the  cartilaga  The  carti- 
lage-cells get  flattened  and  arranged  in 
rows;  calcareous  deposit  occurs  around 
these,  and  primary  areoUe  result;  then 
follows  the  advance  of  the  subperiosteal 
tiffloe,  the  demolition  of  the  primary  areolae,  the  formation  of 
seeondary  areolie,  and  the  deposit  of  true  bone.  At  the  same  time, 
IsTer  upon  layer  is  still  being  deposited  beneath  the  periosteum, 
and  these,  from  being  at  first  a  mere  girdle  round  the  waist  of  the 
bone,  now  extend  towards  its  extremitiwL 

The  next  figure  (fig.  65)  is  a  magnified  view  of  the  line  of  advance. 

The  bone  which  is  first  formed  is  less  regularly  lamellar  than  that 
of  the  adult.    The  hunellte  are  not  deposited  ml  after  birth  and 
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their  formation  is  preceded  by  a  considerable  amount  of  absorption. 
To  carry  our  simile  further,  the  osteoblasts  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
rough  constructions  that  they  were  first  able  to  make,  but  having 
exterminated  the  cartilage,  they  destroy  (again  through  the  agency 
of  the  regiment  of  giant  osteoclasts)  their  first  work,  and  build  regular 
lamellae,  leaving  lacunae  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  desire  to 
retire  from  active  warfare. 

About  this  time,  too,  the  marrow  cavity  is  formed  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  bony  tissue  that  originally  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
shaft.  Here  the  osteoclasts  have  again  to  do  the  work,  and,  with  this 
final  act  of  destruction,  all  remains  of  any  calcified  cartilage  of  the 
foetal  bone  entirely  disappear. 

The  formation  of  a  so-called  cartilage  bone  is  thus,  after  all,  a 
formation  of  bone  by  subperiosteal  tissue,  just  as  it  is  in  the  so-called 
membrane  bona 

After  a  time  the  cartilage  at  the  ends  of  the  shaft  begins  to  ossify 
independently,  and  the  epiphyses  are  formed.  They  are  not  joined 
on  to  the  shaft  till  late  in  l^e,  so  that  growth  of  the  bone  in  length 
can  continue  till  union  takes  placa 

Bone  grows  in  width  by  the  deposition  of  layers  under  the  perios- 
teum, like  successive  rings  formed  under  the  bark  of  a  growing  tree. 
This  was  shown  long  before  the  histological  details  which  we  have 
described  were  made  out  by  Sharpey.  Silver  rings  were  placed  by 
Duhamel  around  the  bones  of  young  pigeons.  When  killed  later,  the 
rings  were  completely  covered  in  by  bone ;  and  in  the  ftnimftlfl  killed 
last,  were  even  found  in  the  central  cavity.  Another  series  of  experi- 
ments was  performed  upon  pigs.  The  young  animals  were  fed 
alternately  on  ordinary  food  and  food  dyed  by  the  red  pigment 
madder.  The  new  bony  tissue  acts  like  what  dyers  ciSied  a 
"  mordant " :  it  fixes  the  dye,  and  the  rings  of  bone  deposited  during 
the  madder  periods  were  distinctly  red  in  colour. 

The  importance  of  the  periosteum  in  bone  formation  has  always 
been  recognised  by  surgeons.  When  removing  a  piece  of  bone  they 
are  careful,  if  possible,  to  leave  the  periosteum  behind :  this  leads  to 
.regeneration  of  the  lost  bone.  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  remove 
the  periosteum,  successful  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  living 
periosteum  from  an  animal  has  effectively  been  transplanted. 
MacEwen  has  recently  shown  that  minute  fragments  of  living  bone 
are  even  more  efficacious  in  virtue  of  the  bone-cells  they  contain. 

The  Teeth. 

During  the  course  of  his  life,  man,  in  common  with  most  other 
niATnTnala,  is  provided  with  two  sets  of  teeth ;  the  first  set,  called  the 
temporary  or  milk-teeth,  makes  its  appearance  in  infancy,  6Lnd  is  in 
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the  course  of  a  few  years  shed  and  replaced  by  the  second  or  per- 
manmt  set 

The  temporary  or  milk-teeth  are  ten  in  number  in  each  jaw, 
namely,  on  either  side  from  the  middle  line  two  incisors,  one  canine, 
and  two  deciduous  molars,  and  are  replaced  by  ten  permanent  teeth. 
The  number  of  permanent  teeth  in  each  jaw  is,  however,  increased  to 
sixteen  by  the  development  of  three  molars  on  each  side  of  the  jaw, 
which  are  called  the  permanent  or  true  molars. 

The  following  tables  show  the  average  times  of  eruption  of  the 
Temporary  and  Permanent  teeth.  In  both  cases  the  eruption  of  any 
given  tooth  of  the  lower  precedes,  as  a  rule,  that  of  the  corresponding 
tooth  of  the  upper  jaw. 


Temi>orar7  or  Milk  Teeth. 
The  figures  indicate  in  months  the  age  at  which  each  tooth  appears. 


1 

tKCISORS. 

DKCIDUOCS 

FIBST 

MOLARS. 

OANIKES. 

DCCID00U8 
SECOND 
MOLARS. 

6 

12 

18 

24 

Permanent  Teeth. 

The  age  at  which  each  tooth  is  cut  is  indicated  in  this  table  in  years. 


nrcxflOBs. 

nR8T 

MOLABS. 

CnrTRALS. 

LATSRALS. 

6 

7 

8 

BICUSPIDS  OR  PRK- 
MOLARS. 


FIRST.         SECOND. 


9 


C  A  MINES. 

SECOND 
MOLARS. 

THIRD 

MOLARS  OR 

WISDOMS. 

11 

12 

17  to  25 

The  times  of  eruption  given  in  the  above  tables  are  only  approxi- 
mate: the  limits  of  normal  variation  are  tolerably  wide.  Certain 
diseases  affecting  the  bony  skeleton,  e.g,  Eickets,  retard  the  eruptive 
p»iod  considerably. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  it  is  a  molar  which  is  the  first  tooth 
to  be  cut  in  the  permanent  dentition,  not  an  incisor  as  in  the  case  of 
the  temporary  set,  and  also  that  it  appears  behind  the  last  deciduous 
molar  on  each  sida 

The  third  molars,  often  called  Wisdoms,  are  sometimes  unerupted 
through  life  from  want  of  sufiBcient  jaw  space  and  the  presence  of 
the  other  teeth ;  cases  of  whole  families  in  which  their  absence  is  a 
characteristic  feature  are  occasionally  met  with. 
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When  the  teeth  are  fully  erupted  it  will  be  observed  that  the  upper 
incisors  and  canines  project  obliquely  over  the  lower  front  teeth,  and 
the  external  cusps  of  the  upper  bicuspids  and  molars  lie  outside  those 
of  the  corresponding  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw.  This  arrangement 
allows  to  some  extent  of  a  scissor-like  action  in  dividing  and  biting 
food  in  the  case  of  incisors ;  and  a  grinding  motion  in  that  of  the 
bicuspids  and  molars  when  the  side  to  side  movements  of  the  lower 
jaw  bring  the  external  cusps  of  the  lower  teeth  into  direct  articula- 
tion with  those  of  the  upper,  and  then  cause  them  to  glide  down  the 
inclined  surfaces  of  the  external  and  up  the  internal  cusps  of  these 
same  upper  teeth  during  the  act  of  mastication. 

The  work  of  the  canine  teeth  in  man  is  similar  to  that  of  his 
incisors.  Besides  being  a  firmly  implanted  tooth  and  one  of  stronger 
substance  than  the  others,  the  canine  tooth  is  important  in  preserving 
the  shape  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  by  its  shape,  whether 
pointed  or  blimt,  long  or  short,  it  becomes  a  character  tooth  of  the 
dentition  as  a  whole  in  both  males  and  females. 

Another  feature  in  the  fully  developed  and  properly  articulated 
set  of  teeth  is  that  no  two  teeth  oppose  each  other  only,  but  each 
tooth  is  in  opposition  with  two,  except  the  upper  Wisdom,  usually  a 
small  tooth.  This  is  the  result  of  the  greater  width  of  the  upper 
incisors,  which  so  arranges  the  "  bite "  of  the  other  teeth  that  the 
lower  canine  closes  in  front  of  the  upper  one. 

Should  a  tooth  be  lost,  therefore,  it  does  not  follow  that  its  former 
opponent  remaining  in  the  mouth  is  rendered  useless  and  thereby 
liable  to  be  removed  from  the  jaw  by  a  gradual  process  of  extrusion 
commonly  seen  in  teeth  that  have  no  work  to  perform  by  reason  of 
absence  of  antagonists. 

Structure  of  a  Tooth. 

A  tooth  is  generally  described  as  possessing  a  crovm,  neck,  and  root 

The  crotim  is  the  portion  which  projects  beyond  the  level  of  the 
gum.  The  neck  is  that  constricted  portion  just  below  the  crown 
which  is  embraced  by  the  free  edges  of  the  gum ;  and  the  root  includes 
all  below  this. 

On  making  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  through  its  centre 
(figs.  66,  67),  a  tooth  is  found  to  be  composed  of  a  hard  material, 
dentine  or  ivory,  which  is  moulded  around  a  central  cavity  which 
resembles  in  general  shape  the  outline  of  the  tooth ;  the  cavity  is 
called  the  ptUp  cavity  from  its  containing  the  very  vascular  and 
sensitive  pulp. 

The  tooth-pulp  is  composed  of  loose  connective  tissue,  blood-vesaels, 
nerves,  and  large  numbers  of  cells  of  varying  shapes ;  on  the  sur- 
face in  close  connection  with  the  dentine  is  a  specialised  layer  of 
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cells  called  odontobUatt,  wMch  are  elongated  columnar  cells  with  a 
Ui^  nacleos  at  the  tapering  ends  farthMt  from  the  dmUint. 


Fn.  U.— A,  longltadlni]  •ecUon  of  ■  hnmu  molmr  tooth ;  e,  esmtot ;  d,  dmUos ;  e,  auiMl ;  *,  pnlp' 

OTltj.     (Ow«D.) 

B,  tmurena  Hotlon.    Tha  letUn  Indleata  the  uma  m  In  A. 

The  blood-veesels  and  nerves  enter  the  palp  through  a  small  open- 
ing at  the  apical  extremity  of  each  root    The  exact  terminations  of  the 


tia.  ST.— PramoliT  tooth  ot  ot  in  lUu. 
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nerves  are  not  definitely  known.  They  have  never  been  observed  to 
enter  the  dentinal  tubes.     No  lymphatics  have  been  seen  in  the  pulp. 

A  layer  of  very  hard  calcareous  matter,  the  enamel,  cape  that  part 
of  the  dentine  which  projects  beyond  the  level  of  the  gum;  while 
sheathing  the  portion  of  dentine  which  is  beneath  the  level  of  the 
gum,  is  a  layer  of  true  bone,  called  the  cement  or  erusta  pttrosa. 

At  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  where  tlie  enamel  and  cement  come  into 
contact,  each  is  reduced  to  an  exceedingly  thin  layer ;  here  the  cement 
overlaps  the  enamel,  and  is  prolonged  over  it.  On  the  surface  of  the 
crown  of  the  tooth,  when  it  first  comes  through  the  jaw,  is  a  thin 
membrane  called  Nasmyth's  memirane,  or  the  cuticle  of  the  tooth. 
The  covering  of  enamel  becomes  thicker  towards  the  crown,  and  the 
cement  towards  the  lower  end  or  apex  of  the  root. 

Dentine  or  Ivory. 

Dentine  closely  resembles  bone  in  chemical  composition.  It  con- 
tains,  however,  only  10  per  cent,  of  water.  The  proportion  in  a 
hundred  parts  of  the  solids  is  about  twenty-eight  animal  to  seventy- 
two  of  earthy  matter.     The  former,  like  the  animal  matter  of  bone, 


Fia.  M,— Section  of  •portion  gftb 
a,  Dentinil  tabulei  nmirjiDgi 

g,  auUfcBll.     X  BSD.    (KiiUlki 


iiclowlf  let  caiu1lcu]l;<,outerlt]i«rotc« 


may  be  converted  into  gelatin  by  boiling.  It  also  contains  a  trace  of 
fat.  The  earthy  matter  is  made  up  chiefly  of  caleimn  phosphate,  with 
a  small  portion  of  the  carbonate,  and  traces  of  calcium  firtoride  and 
magnesium  phosphate. 

Under  the  microscope  dentine  is  seen  to  be  finely  channelled 
by  a  multitude  of  deHcate  tubes,  which  by  their  inner  ends  com- 
municate with  the  pulp-cavity,  and  by  their  outer  extremities  come 
into  contact  with  the  under  part  of  the  enamel  and  cement,  and 
sometimes  even  penetrate  them  for  a  greater  or  less  distance  (figa.  68, 
70).  The  matrix  in  which  these  tubes  lie  is  composed  of  "  a  reticulum 
of  fine  fibres  of  connective  tissue  modified  by  calcification,  and  where 
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that  process  is  complete,  entirely  hidden  b;  the  densely  deposited  lime 
salts  "  (Mummery). 

The  tubules  of  the  deDtine,  the  aven^  diameter  of  which  at  their 
inner  and  larger  extremity  is  :rsW  of  an  inch,  contain  fine  pro- 
longations from  the  tooth-pulp  which  are  processes  of  the  odonto- 
bla^,  the  columnar  cells  lining  the  pulp-cavity;  the  relation  of 
these  processes  to  the  tubules  in  which  they  lie  is  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  the  processes  of  the  bone-corpuscles  to  the  canaliculi  of  bone. 
The  outer  portion  of  the  dentine,  underlying  the  cement,  and  the 
enamel  to  a  much  lesser  degree,  forms  a  more  or  less  distinct  layer 
termed  the  granular  or  intgrglobuiar  layer  (fig.  68).  It  is  characterised 
by  the  presence  of  a  number  of  irregular  minute  cavities.  The 
explanation  of  these  will  be  seen  when  we  study  the  development  of 
a  tooth. 

Enamel. 

Enamel  is  by  far  the  hardest  tissue  in  the  body ;  it  is  composed  of 
the  same  inorganic  compounds  that  enter  into  the  composition  of 
dentine  and  bona  According  to  Tomes,  it  contains  no  animal  matter 
at  all,  and  only  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  water.     Gelatin  is  a  characteristic 


rngmenCa  and  single  prisma  of  the  tnnavanelf  .itrliUd  snamAl,  ItoUttd 
-. ii      n  — ^..  _.  ,  Hnnii  frmnent  of  •umel.iliowlne  theb•Il• 
).    (Kiillllur.) 

product  of  connective  tiesne,  and  enamel  is  not  a  connective  tissue, 
but  is  epithelial  in  origin, 

Kzamined  under  the  microscope,  enamel  is  found  composed  of  six- 
sided  prisma  (figs.  69,  70)  ^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  are  set 
on  end  on  the  surface  of  the  de'ntine,  and  fit  into  corresponding 
depressions  in  the  same. 
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Crusta  Petrosa. 
The  crnsla  pelrota  or  cemmt  (%.  68, «,  d)  is  composed  of  true  bone, 
and  in  it  are  lacuDae  (/)  and  canaliculi  (^),  which  sometimos  com- 
mimicate  with  the  outer  finely  branched  ends 
of  the  dentinal  tubules,  and  generally  with  tbo 
intei^globulaj:  spaces.  Its  lamuue  are  bolted  to- 
gether by  perforating  fibres  like  those  of  ordi- 
nary bone  (Sharpey's  fibres).  Cement  difTers 
from  ordinary  bone  in  possessing  no  Haversian 
canals,  or,  if  at  all,  only  in  the  thickest  part. 
Such  canals  are  more  often  met  with  in  teeth 
with  the  cement  hypertrophied  than  in  the 
normal  tooth. 

Development  of  the  Teeth. 

The  first  step  in  the  development  of  the 
teeth  consists  in  a  downward  growth  (fig.  71, 
A,  1)  from  the  deeper  layer  of  stratified  epi- 
thehum  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
which  becomes  thickened  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of    the    maxillse  or  jaws  now  in  the 
course  of  formation.    This  process  passes  down- 
ward into  a  recess  of  the  imperfectly  developed 
tissue  of  the  embryonic  jaw.     The  downward 
epithelial  growth  forms  the  corriTnon  enamel  or 
'''"'•min^ilSdT'^'rt  of  the    ^^^^  ?<»Tt,  and  its  position  18  indicated  by  a 
dS?Sne."' a?^t?cui»^    sUght  gToovo  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
^umVth^i  m°mb^)'!    JAw.    Aitot  tluB  thsTe  IS  an  IncieaBed  develop- 
B'HQl^°'tatwJJ'n'  ihim    niflnt  at  certain  points  corresponding  to  the 
"'rttL™V"ti' '^''"^i'    situations  of  the  future  milk-teeth.    Thecom- 
^m^nicmun/wttlb'the    mon  enamel  germ  thus  becomes  extended  by 
Se'dentiMi  tubSiM^iC^    further    growth    into    a    number    of     special 
xsw.  (Kiiiiiket.)  enamel  germ*  (fig.  71,  B,)  corresponding  to 

each  of  the  milk-teeth,  and  connected  to  the  common  germ  by  a 
narrow  neck  (/).  Each  tooth  is  thus  placed  in  its  own  special 
recess  in  the  embryonic  jaw. 

As  these  changes  proceed,  there  grows  up  from  the  underlying 
connective  tissue  into  each  enamel  germ  (fig.  71,  C,  p),  a  distinct 
vascular  papilla  (dental  papilla),  and  upon  it  the  enamel  germ 
becomes  moulded,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  cap  of  two 
layers  of  epithelium  separated  by  an  interval  (fig.  71,0,/).  Whilst 
part  of  the  subepith^ial  tissue  is  elevated  to  form  the  dental 
papilla,  the  part  which  bounds  the  embryonic  teeth  forms  the  dental 
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sac  (fig.  71,  C,  a);  and  the  rudimeat  of  the  jaw  sends  up  i 
fonnii^  partitions  between  the  teeth.  In  this  way  small  chambers 
are  produced  in  which  the  dental  sacs  are  contained,  and  thus 
the  aocketa  of  the  teeth  are 
fonnad.  The  papilla  is  com- 
posed of  nucleated  cells  ar- 
ranged in  a  meshwork  of 
connective  tiasue,  the  outer  or 
peripheral  part  being  covered 
with  a  layer  of  columnar 
nucleated  cells  called  odonto- 
UatU. 

These     cells,    either     by  A  g 

secretion,  or  as  some  think  ~ 

by  direct  transformation  of 
the  outer  part  of  each,  form 
a  layer  of  dentinal  matrix 
on  the  apex  of  the  papilla,  or 
if  the  tooth  has  more  than 
one  cusp,  then  at  the  apex 
of  each  cusp.  This  layer  is 
first  uncalciGed  (odoniogen), 
bat  globules  of  calcareous 
matt^  soon  appear  in  it. 
These,  becoming  more  numer- 
ODS,  blend  into  the  first  cap 
of  dentine.  In  the  mean- 
while the  odontoblasts  have 
formed  a  second  layer  of 
odontogen  within  this  (fig. 
72),  and  this  in  turn  becomes 
calcified;  thus  layer  after 
layer  is  formed,  each  extend- 
ing laterally  further  than  its 
predecessor ;  the  layers  blend 
except  in  some  places;  here 
portions  of  odontogen  remain,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^    ^ .     ^^^^^^  ^    ^ . 

which  in    a    tooth    macerated  I'dlnUlucIbnnLnBi/p',  Ihesnimel  gemofper- 

for  histolf^cal  purposes  get  (^^'wey^.n^i'SiiiCr.')'^'' •'''""'■  ""'"""■ 
destroyed,  and  appear  as  the 

inttrglobular  spaces  (fig.  68),  ao  called  because  bounded  by  the  deposit 
of  calcareous  salts,  which  occurs,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  form 
of  globules. 

As  the  odontoblasts  retire  towards  the  centre,  depositing  layer 
after  layer  of  dentine,  they  leave  behind  them  long  filaments  of  their 


Fio.  71.— SeclloD  of  the  i 


Jinugh  DOS  of  tbe  apeclil  (niiiicl  Kermi 
omlng  fluk.'bkped ;  c,  ^,  apLthflUum  of 
(,  neck ;  f,  bodj'  of  specli'l  epsmiil  gorai. 
Leritage;  c,  odIIIdb  of  splthelinm  a!  gumi 
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protoplasm  around  which  the  calcareoos  deposit  is  moulded ;  thus  the 
dentinal  tubules  occupied  hj  the  processes  of  the  odontoblasts  are 
formed. 

The  other  cells  of  the  dental  papilla  form  tho  cells  of  the  pulp. 


Fio.  Vi. — Fart  of  Bectfon  of  driTflloplDg  tooth  oT  ■ 
TOOPK  rmtj  Hbovlng  tbfi  mode  of  depoiLtloD  of 
tb«   dentlDS.     Blghl;  DiigoiHsd.     a.  Outer 

mlui  irllb  on*  or  («o  wxIuKh  of  ulcanniu 
m&tt^i  ncAT  the  aldfled  parta ;  c,  wkmto. 
bluti  •eodlDE  pro«»a  Into  tbt  denCloa; 
d,  pulp ;  (.  fiulforni  ot  WBdge-ilupe  cell* 
found  betwVAti  odontobUiti ',  f,  itflllito  cells 
ot  palp  In  atnoDi  coouectlie  tluoe.     Tlia 


Formation  qf  the  enamel. — 
The  portion  of  the  enamel  or 
dental    germ     that    covers    the      ""'■.^'i.Tl^o'^'^p.^^^^vtr^^a.ln'iJ 

dental    papula    is    at     this    Staee  pcpUUorpulpl  t,  tbecapotdanUneforawd 

„    1      S.  7  mC*  opon  tbBinmmlt:  t,  Itiooveringof  enMoel; 

called     the     enamel    organ.      IhlS  d,  inner  l%jw  of  epltb«llum  orthe  eumel 

consists   of   four  parts  (see  figs.  3:;„'Tthe'^^"r™^^'/T.''u'ir''fiI™ 

73  and  74).  j^^^^te,  i.,e,  of  ^ tii  V    .  „'. 

1.  A  layer  of  columnar  epi- 

thelium cells  in  contact  with  the  dentine.    These  are  called 
the  enamel  cells,  adamantoblastt,  or  amelohlasis. 

2.  Two  or  three  layers  of  smaller  polyhedral  nucleated  cells,  tJie 

stratwia  intermedium  of  Hannover. 

3.  A  matrix  of  non-vaecular  jelly-like  tissue  containing  stellate 

cells. 

4.  An  outer  membrane  of  several  layers  of  flattened  epithelium 

cells. 

The  first  three  layers  on  an  enlarged  scale  are  seen  in  fig.  74. 

The  enamel  prisms  are  formed  by  the  ^ency  of  the  ends  of  the 
adamantoblasts  which  abut  on  the  dental  papilla.  Each  forms  a  fine 
deposit  of  globules  staining  witfi  osmic  acid  and  resembling  keratin 
in  its  resistance  to  mineral  acid.  At  one  time  it  was  believed  that 
each  adamantoblaet  was  itself  calcified  and  converted  into  an  enamel 
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priam,  but  this  view  hae  been  disproved  hj  recant  research.  The 
layer  of  keratin -like  material  is  outside  the  bodies  of  the  cells,  although 
a  procesB  of  each  adamantoblast  extends  into  it  as  a  tapering  fibre 
(process  of  Tomes),  and  it  is  usually  produced  simultaneously  with 
tile  first  layer  of  uncaloified  dentine;  when  it  undergoes  calcifica- 
tion, the  ^?t  layer  of  enamel  is  complete.  The  adamantoblasts 
then  repeat  the  process,  first  causing  a  deposition  of  keratin-like 
material,  and  this  in  turn  is  calcified,  and  so  on.  Xhiring  the  fonna- 
ticm  of  layer  after  layer  of  enamel,  the  adamantoblasts  retira  By 
the  time  the  enamel  is  approaching  completion  the  other  layers 
of  the  enamel  oi^gan  have  almost  disappeared,  and  they  entirely 


F».  >t.— Highljr  nugnifled  Ttaw  of  ■  pleca  of  tha  sDimel  aigan  In  ft  kltUn'a  culnB,  d,  Supettlciil 
brer  oTdmUiia.  i.  Newly  tOimed  sbudsI  lUlotil  black  by  onnic  Kid.  T,  Tomei'  pioc«iHi  from 
Um  (duuDtoUuti,  od.  1  dr.  int.,  itntiini  iaCariDedluni  ot  Cb«  ituunat  oigan.  p,  Brmoched  cslli  of 
tbaenuidpalp.    (AftorlfiH.) 

disappear  when  the  tooth  emerges  through  the  gum.  But  for  some 
httle  time  there  is  a  somewhat  more  persistent  membrane  covering 
the  crown ;  this  is  Nasmyth's  membrane,  or  the  enamel  cuticle ;  this 
is  the  last-formed  keratiuous  layer  of  enamel  which  hoa  remained 
oncalcified. 

As  with  the  dentine,  the  formation  of  enamel  appears  first  on  the 
&pez  of  each  cusp. 

The  cemeni  or  cnuta  peirota  is  formed  from  the  internal  tissue  of 
the  tooth  sac,  the  structure  and  function  of  which  are  identical  with 
thoBB  of  the  osteogenetio  layer  of  the  periosteum ;  or,  in  other 
voids,  ossification  in  membrane  occurs  in  it. 

The  outer  layer  or  portion  of  the  membrane  of  the  tooth  sac  forma 
tiiadmkUperioitmna. 
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This  periosteum,  when  the  tooth  is  fully  formed,  is  not  only  a 
means  of  attachment  of  the  tooth  to  its  socket,  but  also  in  conjunction 
with  the  ptdp  a  source  of  nourishment  to  it.  Additional  laminae  of 
cement  are  added  to  the  root  from  time  to  time  during  the  life  of 
the  tooth  (as  is  especially  well  seen  in  the  abnormal  condition  called 
an  exostosis),  by  the  process  of  ossification  taking  place  in  the  perios- 
teum. On  the  other  hand,  absorption  of  the  root  (such  as  occurs 
when  the  milk-teeth  are  shed)  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  osteoclasts 
of  the  same  membrane. 

In  this  manner  the  first  set  of  teeth,  or  the  milk-teeth,  are  formed ; 
and  each  tooth,  as  it  grows,  presses  at  length  on  the  wall  of  the 
sac  enclosing  it,  and,  causing  its  absorption,  is  ciU,  to  use  a  familiar 
phrase. 

The  temporary  or  milk'teeth  are  later  replaced  by  the  growth  of 
the  permanent  teeth,  which  pxish  their  way  up  from  beneath  them. 

Each  temporary  tooth  is  replaced  by  a  tooth  of  the  permanent  set 
which  is  developed  from  a  small  sac  which  was  originally  an  ofibhoot 
from  the  sac  of  the  temporary  tooth  which  precedes  it,  and  called  the 
cavity  of  reserve  (fig.  71,  C,  fp).  Thus  the  temporary  incisors  and 
canines  are  succeeded  by  the  corresponding  permanent  ones,  the 
temporary  first  molar  by  the  first  bicxispid;  the  temporary  second 
molar  develops  two  offshoots,  one  for  the  second  bicuspid,  the  other 
for  the  permanent  first  molar.  The  permanent  second  molar  is  budded 
off  from  the  first  permanent  molar,  and  the  wisdom  from  the  perma- 
nent second  molar. 

The  development  of  the  temporary  teeth  commences  about  the 
sixth  week  of  intra-uterine  life,  after  the  laying  down  of  the  bony 
structure  of  the  jaws.  Their  permanent  successors  begin  to  form 
about  the  sixteenth  week  of  intra-uterine  life.  The  second  permanent 
molars  originate  about  the  third  month  after  birth,  and  the  wisdom 
teeth  about  the  third  year. 

The  Blood. 

A  full  consideration  of  the  blood  will  come  later,  when  we  know 
more  about  the  chemical  aspects  of  physiology,  but  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  discuss  aU  the  other  phenomena  we  shall  have  to  study  in 
the  meanwhile  without  some  elementary  knowledge  of  the  principal 
properties  of  this  fluid.  For  that  reason,  and  also  to  complete  our 
list  of  the  connective  tissues,  we  may  here  rapidly  and  briefly 
enumerate  its  principal  characters. 

The  blood  is  a  fluid  which  holds  in  suspension  large  numbers  of 
solid  particles  which  are  called  the  corpuscles.  The  fluid  itself  is 
called  tixQ  plasma  or  liquor  sanguinis.  It  is  a  richly  albuminous  fluid ; 
and  one  of  the  proteins  in  it  is  (i^(ddi  fibrinogen. 

After  blood  is  shed  it  rapidly  becomes  viscous,  and  then  sets  into 
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a  jelly.    The  jelly  contracts  and  squeezes  out  of  the  clot  a  straw- 
coloured  fluid  called  serum,  in  which  the  shrunken  clot  then  floats. 

The  formation  of  threads  of  a  solid  protein  aoSi&di  fibrin  from  the 
soluble  protein  we  have  called  fibrinogen  is  the  essential  act  of 
coagulation ;  this,  with  the  corpuscles  it  entangles,  is  called  the  dot. 
Serum  is  plasma  minus  the  fibrin  which  it  yields.  The  following 
scheme  shows  the  relationships  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  at  a 
glance: — 

f  Serum 
T>i    J  f  Plasma  1  Fibrin  )  m  . 

^^°«l  I  Corpuscles  |<^^°^- 

The  corpuscles  are  of  two  chief  kinds,  the  red  and  the  white. 
The  white  corpuscles  are  typical  animal  cells,  and  we  have  already 
made  their  acquaintance  when  speaking  about  amoeboid  movementa 

The  red  corpuscles  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  white, 
averaging  in  man  5,000,000  per  cubic  millimetre,  or  400  to  500  red 
to  each  white  corpuscle.  It  is  these  red  corpuscles  that  give  the  re<l 
colour  to  the  blood.  They  vary  in  size  and  structure  in  diflferent 
groups  of  the  vertebrates.  In  mammals  they  are  biconcave  (except 
in  the  camel  tribe,  where  they  are  biconvex)  non-nucleated  discs,  in 
man  y^  inch  in  diameter ;  during  foetal  life  nucleated  red  corpuscles 
are,  however,  found.  In  birds,  reptiles,  amphibians  and  fishes  they 
are  biconvex  oval  discs  with  a  nucleus:  they  are  largest  in  the 
amphibia.  The  most  important  and  abundant  of  the  constituents 
of  the  red  corpuscles  is  the  pigment  which  is  called  hasmoglohin. 
This  is  a  protein-like  substance,  but  is  remarkable  as  it  contains  a 
small  amount  of  iron  (about  04  per  cent.). 

The  blood  during  life  is  in  constant  movement.  It  leaves  the 
heart  by  the  vessels  called  arteries,  and  returns  to  the  heart  by  the 
vessels  called  veiTis ;  the  terminations  of  the  arteries  and  the  com- 
mencements of  the  veins  are,  in  the  tissues,  connected  by  the  thin- 
walled  microscopic  vessels  called  capillaries.  In  the  capillaries, 
leakage  of  the  blood-plasma  occurs ;  this  exuded  fluid  (lymph)  carries 
nutriment  from  the  blood  to  the  tissue-elements,  and  removes  from 
them  the  waste  products  of  their  activity.  The  lymph  is  collected  by 
lymphatic  vessels,  which  converge  to  the  main  lymphatic,  called  the 
thoracic  duct.  This  opens  into  the  large  veins  near  to  their  entrance 
into  the  heart ;  and  thus  the  lymph  is  returned  to  the  blood. 

But  blood  is  also  a  carrier  of  oxygen,  £tnd  it  is  the  pigment 
hamoglobin  which  is  the  oxygen  carrier ;  in  the  lungs  the  heemoglobin 
combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  £tnd  forms  a  loose  compound  of 
a  bright  scarlet  colour  called  oxyhmtioglohin.  This  arterial  or  oxy- 
genated blood  is  taken  to  the  heart  and  thence  propelled  by  the 
arteries  all  over  the  body,  where  the  tissues  take  the  respiratory 
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oxygen  from  the  oxyhsemoglobin,  «tnd  this  removal  of  oxygen  changes 
the  colour  of  blood  to  the  bluish-red  tint  it  has  in  the  veins.  The 
veins  take  the  blood  minus  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  and  plvs  a 
large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  received  in  exchange  from  the  tissues 
to  the  heart,  which  sends  it  to  the  lungs  to  get  rid  of  its  surplus 
carbonic  acid,  and  replenish  its  store  of  oxygen ;  then  the  same  round 
begins  over  again.  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  haemoglobin 
is  not  a  carrier  of  carbonic  acid ;  that  gas  is  carried  mainly  as 
carbonates  in  the  blood-plasma. 


CHAPTER  VI 
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MuacLS  is  popularly  known  as  flesh.  It  possesses  the  power  of  con- 
traction, and  is,  in  the  higher  animals,  the  tissue  by  which  their 
moTements  are  executed.  The  muscles  may  be  divided  from  a 
physiological  standpoint  into  two  great  classes — the  voltmtary  muscles, 
those  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  the  irwoluniary 
muscles,  those  which  are  not  The  contraction  of  the  involuntary 
muscles  is,  however,  controlled  by  the  nervous  system,  only  by  a 
diffisrent  part  of  the  nervous  system  from  that  which  controls  the 
activity  of  the  voluntary  muscles. 

Whan  muscular  tissue  is  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is 
seen  to  be  made  up  of  small,  elongated,  thread-like  structures,  which 
are  called  muscular  fibres  ;  these  are  bound  into  bundles  by  connective 
tissue^  and  in  the  involuntary^  muscles  there  is  in  addition  a  certain 
amount  of  cement  substance,  stainable  by  nitrate  of  silver,  between 
the  fibres. 

The  muscular  fibres  are  not  all  alike;  those  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  are  seen  by  the  microscope  to  be  marked  by  alternate  dark 
and  light  stripings  or  striations ;  these  are  called  transversely  striated 
muscular  fibres.  The  involuntary  fibres  have  not  got  these  markings 
as  a  role.  There  is  one  important  exception  to  this  rule,  namely,  in 
thQ  case  of  the  heart,  the  muscular  fibres  of  which  are  involuntary, 
but  transversely  striated.  There  are,  however,  histological  differ- 
eoces  between  cardiac  muscle  and  the  ordinary  voluntary  striated 
muscles.  The  unstriated  involuntary  muscular  fibres  found  in  the 
walls  of  the  stomach,  intestine,  bladder,  blood-vessels,  uterus,  and 
other  contractile  organs  are  generally  spoken  of  as  plain  muscular 
fibres. 

From  the  histological  standpoint  there  are,  therefore,  three 
▼sneties  of  muscular  fibres  found  in  the  body  of  the  higher 
Afiimals:  two  of  them  are  transversely  striated,  and  one  is  not. 
The  relationship  of  this  histolc^cal  classification  to  the  physiological 
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classification  into  voluntary  and  involuntary  is  shown,  in  the  follow- 
ing table : — 

1.  TrmnsTendy  striated  muscular  fibres : 

a.  In  skdebd  muscle    .  .  Voluktary, 

6.  In  cardiac  muscle     .        .        .        'j 

2.  Plain  muscular  fibres :  I         r       . 

In  blood-vessels,  intestine,  uterus,    f        Involuntary. 
bladder,  etc.         .        .        .        j 

All  kinds  of  muscular  tissue  are  therefore  composed  of  fibres,  but 
the  fibres  are  essentially  different  from  those  we  have  hitherto  studied 
in  the  connective  tissuea  There  the  fibres  are  developed  in  the 
intercellular  material ;  here,  in  muscle,  the  fibres  are  developed 
from  the  cells;  that  is,  the  cells  themselves  become  elongated 
to  form  the  muscular  fibrea 

Voluntary  Muscle. 

The  voluntary  muscles  are  those  which  are  sometimes  called 
skeletal,  constituting  the  whole  of  the  muscular  apparatus  attached  to 
the  bonea* 

The  fibres  vary  in  thickness  and  length  a  good  deal,  but  they 
average  -^  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  1  inch  in  length.    Each 


Fio.  75.— A  branched  muscular  fibre  from  the  ftrog's  tongue.    (Kolllker.) 

fibre  is  cylindrical  in  shape,  with  rounded  ends ;  many  become  pro- 
longed into  tendon  bundles  by  which  the  muscle  is  attached  to 
bona  As  a  rule  they  are  unbranched,  but  the  muscle  fibres  of  the 
face  and  tongue  divide  into  numerous  branches  before  being  inserted 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  skin,  or  mucous  membrane  (fig.  75). 
The  fibres  in  these  situations  are  also  finer  than  in  the  majority  of 
the  voluntary  muscles. 

Each  fibre  consists  of  a  sheath,  called  the  sarcoUmma,  enclosing 
a  soft  material  called  the  contractile  mbstance.    The  sarcolemma  is 

*  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  pharynx,  part  of  the  oesophagus,  and  of  the 
muscles  of  the  external  ear,  though  not  under  the  control  of  the  will,  have  the 
same  structure  as  the  voluntary  muscular  fibres. 
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homogeneous,  elastic  in  nature,  and  especially  taugb  in  fish  and 
amphibia.  It  may  readily  be  demonstrated  in  a  micioscopic  prepara- 
tion of  &eah  mnacular  fibres  by  applying  gentle  pressure  to  the  cover 
Blip;  the  contractile  substance  is  thereby  ruptured,  leaving  the 
sarcolemma  bridging  the  space  (fig.  76).  To  the  sorcolemma  are 
eera  adhering  some  nuclei. 


Fm.  TT.— MiuetiUr  Bbn  ot 
nifted,     Tlw   inrDuse  of 


The  contractile    snbstaiice  within    the  sheath  is  made  up  of 
alternate  discs  of  dark  and  light  substance. 

Muscular  fibres  contain  oval  nuolei  In  mammalian  muscle  these 
ue  edtuated  just  beneath  the  sarcolemma ;  but  in  frog's  muscle  they 
occur  also  in  the  thickness  of  the  mos- 
cnkr  fibre.  The  chromopUsm  of  the 
nucleus  has  generally  a  spiral  arrange- 
mfflt,  and  often  there  is  a  little  granuUir 
protoplasm  (well  seen  in  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  diaphragm)  around  the  poles 
of  each  nucleus. 

If  the  Borface  of  a  fibre  is  carefully 
fxosaed  with  a  high  power,  rows  of 
apparent  granules  are  seen  lyii^  at  the 
boimdanes  of  the  li^t  streaks,  and  fine 
longitudinal  tines  passii^  through  the 
dark  streaks  may  be  detected  uniting  the 
apparent  granules  (fig.  17). 

In  specimens  treated  with  dilute  acids 
or  gold  chloride,  the  granules  are  seen  to 
be  comiected  side  by  side,  or  transversely 
also.  This  reticulum  (fig.  78),  with  its 
loi^tndinal  and  transverse  meshes,  is 
composed  of  an  interstitial  substance  lying  between  the  essentially 
contractile  portions  of  the  muscle.     A  muscular  fibre  ib  thus  niade 
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1917  pliUnV,  Ods  or  thB  tru>. 
veiss  networks  1b  ipllt  off,  and 
UDM  ot  tb«  longltudlukl  ban  ue 
■hovn  broken  oC    (Altar  Uel- 
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up  of  what  are  called  fhrii*  or  sarcostj/Us;  and  the  longitudinal 
inteTBtitial  substance  with  cross  networks  comprising  the  reticulum 
just  referred  to  is  called  tareoplasm.  By 
the  use  of  certain  reagents,  such  as  osmio 
acid  or  alcohol,  the  fibrils  may  be  com- 
pletely separated  from  one  another. 

A  transTerae  aaotion  of  a  muscular 
fibre  (fig.  79)  shows  the  sections  of  theae 
fibrils;  the  interstitial  aarcoplasm  is  re- 
presented as  white  in  the  drawing.  The 
angular  fields  separated  by  aarcoplasm  may 
stiE  be  c^led  by  tJieir  oM  name,  artoB  ^ 
Cohnhmm. 

If,  instead  of  foousaing  the  surface  of 

!L^S^     *  fibre,  it  is  observed  in  its  depth,  a  fine 

Thi  nnciei  in  diJpiv  iUinBd,     dottcd  line  is   seeu   bisBctine  each  light 

Bttusted  Bt  ths  luiide  of  the  ur-  .,  ■       ,  ,  '°    i       .     ^^    i 

Hiaoimi.    Buh  iniigcig  QbiB     etnpe;  this  has  been  variously  termed 
x'"«o.  (KuS  Md'^bie  ^iS)'     DobiJs  line,  or   Krause't  membrane  (fig. 
80).    At  one  time  this  was  believed  to  be 
an  actual  membrane  continuous  with  the  sarcolemma.     It  is  prob- 
ably very  lai^ly  an  optical  effect,  caused  by  light  being  transmitted 
between  discs  of  different  refrangibility. 

If  cross  membranes  do  erist  they  are  not  very  resistant ;  this  was 
well  shown  by  an  accidental  observation  first  made  by  Kuhne,  and 
subsequently  seen  by  others.  A  minute  thread-worm,  called  the 
Myoractea,  was  observed  crawling  up  the  interior  of  the  contractile 
substance  of  a  muscular  fibre;  it  crawled  without  any  opposition 
from  membranes,  and  the  track  it  left,  closed  up  slowly  b^iind  it 
without  interfering  with  the  normal  cro&s-striations  of  the  contractile 
substance.  This  observation  strikingly  illustrates  the  fact  that  the 
contractile  substance  in  a  muscular  fibre  is  fluid,  but  only  semi-fluid, 
for  the  closing  of  the  thread-worm's  track  occurred  slowly  as  a  hole 
always  closes  in  a  viscous  material 

Another  appearance  which  is  sometimes  seen  is  a  fine  clear  line 
running  across  the  fibre  in  the  middle  of  each  dark  band.  It  is 
called  Sensen's  line  or  diec 

A  muscular  fibre  may  not  only  be  broken  up  into  fibrils,  bat 
under  the  influence  of  some  reagents,  such  as  dilate  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  can  be  broken  up  into  discs,  the  cleavi^  occurring  in 
the  centre  of  each  light  stripe.  Bowman,  the  earliest  to  study 
muscular  fibres  with  profitable  results,  concluded  that  the  subdivision 
of  a  fibre  into  fibrils  was  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind  as  the  cross 
cleavage  into  discs.  He  considered  that  both  were  artificially  pro- 
duced by  a  eeparatioD  in  one  or  the  other  direction  of  particles  of  the 
fibre  he  called  "  sarcous  elements."    The  cleavage  into  discs  is  how- 
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ever  much  rarer  than  the  aeparation  into  fibrils ;  indeed,  indicationa 
of  the  fibrils  are  seen  in  pOTfectly  fresh  muscle  before  any  teagent 
baa  been  added,  and  this  is  markedly  evident  in  the  wing  muscles  of 
many  insects.  It  is  now  believed  that  cleavage  into  discs  is  a 
purely  artificial  phanomenoa 

Hajcraft,  who  has  also  invaet^ted  the  question  of  mnsctilar 
stnictare,  concludes  that  the  croas-stiiation  is  entirely  due  to  optical 


'»■  ».— A.  Fntkn  of  t  humrn  miacuUi  lllbre.     x  SOD.    B.  S«p«r«t«d  bundlM  of  Obrils  BqimUy 
wSd  tn  detachsd,  poolUj  npnaanttDg  >  iloglc  mrl'ei'of  iiRoui  skininti.    (Slutrpe;.) 

pbeDonuma.  The  fibrils  are  varicose,  and  where  they  are  en- 
lar^  difierent  refractive  efTeots  will  be  produced  from  those 
caused  by  the  intermediate  narrow  portions.  This  view  be  has 
very  ingeniously  supported  by  taking  n^^ative  casts  of  muscular 
fibres  by  pressing  t^am  on  to  the  siurface  of  collodion  films.  The 
collodion  cast  shows  alternate  dark  and  light  bands  like  the  muscular 
fibres. 

Meet  histolc^ts  have  rejected  this  view,  for  the  behaviour  of  the 
<lu'k  stripes  to  various  micro-chemical  and  staining  reagents,  and  to 
polariaod  light,  is  different  from  that  of  the  light  stripes.  The 
difference  is  therefore  not  merely  one  of  diameter,  but  of  chemical 
composition. 

The  rapidity  of  muscular  contraction  seems  to  be  proportional 
to  the  cleuness  of  the  cross-striation,  and  insects'  muscles  which  are 
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remarkable  for  perfection  of  mechanism  have  consequently  been 
the  subject  of  many  researches.  In  the  wing  muscles  of  these 
animals  the  sarcostyles  are  separated  by  a  considerable  quantity  of 
interstitial  sarcoplasm,  which  may  be  of  nutritive  importance;  at 
any  rate  it  allows  the  intimate  structure  of  the  individual  sarcostyles 
to  be  worked  out  very  thoroughly.  As  the  result  of  such  work, 
Sch^fer  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions : — 

Each  sarcostyle  is  subdivided  in  the  middle  of  each  light  stripe  by 
transverse  lines  (membranes  of  Krause)  into  successive  portions, 
which  may  be  termed  sarcomeres.  Each  sarcomere  is  occupied  by  a 
portion  of  the  dark  stripe  of  the  whole  fibre;  this  portion  of  the 
dark  stripe  may  be  called  a  sarcoue  dement*    The  sarcous  element 
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Fio.  81.— Sarcostyles  from  the  wing-mascles 

of  ft  WMp. 

A,  a',  SftroostylM  showing  degrees  of  con- 

traotiou. 

B,  A  sarcostyle  extended  with  the  sarcous 

elements  separated  into  two  parts. 

c,  Sarcostyles  moderately  extended  (semldia- 
grammatic).    (B.  A.  Schiifer.) 


Fig.  82.— Diagram  of  a  sarcomere 
in  a  moderately  extended  con- 
dition, A,  and  in  a  contracted 
condition,  B. 

K,  K,  Krause's  membranes ;  h, 
plane  of  Hensen;  S.E., 
poriferous  sarcous  ele- 
ment.   (B.  A.  SchafiBr.) 


is  really  double,  and  in  the  stretched  fibre  (fig.  81,  b)  separates  into 
two  at  the  line  of  Hensen.  At  either  end  of  the  sarcous  element  is 
a  clear  interval  separating  it  from  Krause's  membrane;  this  clear 
interval  is  more  evident  in  the  extended  sarcomere  (fig.  81,  b),  and 
diminishes  on  contraction  (fig.  81,  a).  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  structure  of  the  sarcous  element.  It  is  pervaded  with  longi- 
tudinal canals  or  pores  open  towards  Krause's  membrane,  but  closed 
at  Hensen's  line.  In  the  contracted  muscle  the  clear  part  of  the 
muscle  substance  passes  into  these  pores,  disappears  from  view  to  a 
great  extent,  swells  up  the  sarcous  element,  widens  it,  and  shortens 
the  sarcomera  In  the  extended  muscle,  on  the  other  hand,  the  clear 
substance  passes  out  from  the  pores  of  the  sarcous  element,  and  lies 

*  Notice  that  this  expression  has  a  different  meaning  from  what  it  originally 
had  when  used  by  Bowman. 
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between  it  and  the  membrane  of  Krause ;  this  lengthens  and  narrows 
the  sarcomere.^  This  is  shown  in  the  diagrams  (fig.  82.)  It  may 
be  added  that  the  sarcons  element  does  not  lie  free  in  the  middle  of 
the  sarcomere,  but  is  attached  at  the  sides  to  a  fine  enclosing 
envelope,  and  at  either  end  to  Krause's  membrane  hj  fine  lines 
nmning  through  the  clear  substance  (fig.  82,  A). 

This  view  is  interesting,  because  it  brings  into  harmonj  amoeboid, 
ciliary,  and  muscular  movement  In  all  three  instances  we  have 
protoplasm  composed  of  two  materials,  spongioplasm  and  hyaloplasm. 
In  amoeboid  movement  the  irregular  arrangement  of  the  spongioplasm 
aUows  the  hyaloplasm  to  flow  in  and  out  of  it  in  any  direction.  In 
ciliary  movement  the  flow  is  limited  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
spongioplasm  to  one  direction ;  hence  the  limitation  of  the  movement 
in  one  direction  (see  p.  27).  In  muscle,  also,  the  definite  arrangement 
of  the  spongioplasm  (represented  by  the  sarcous  element)  in  a  longi- 
tudinal direction  limits  the  movement  of  the  hyaloplasm  (represented 
by  the  clear  substance  of  the  light  stripe),  so  that  it  must  flow  either 
in  or  out  in  that  particular  direction.  The  muscular  fibre  is  made  up 
of  sarcostyles,  and  the  sarcostyle  of  sarcomeres.  The  contraction  of 
the  whole  muscle  is  only  the  sum  total  of  the  contraction  of  all  the 
constituent  sarcomeres. 

In  an  ordinary  muscular  fibre  it  is  stated  that  when  it  contracts, 
not  only  does  it  become  thicker  and  shorter,  but  the  light  stripes 
become  dark  and  the  dark  stripes  light.  This  again  is  only  an  optical 
illusbn,  and  is  produced  by  the  alterations  in  the  shape  of  the  sarco- 
styles, affecting  the  sarcoplasm  that  lies  between  them.  When  the 
sarcous  elements  swell  during  contraction,  the  sarcoplasm  accumulates 
opposite  the  membranes  of  Krause,  and  diminishes  in  amount  oppo- 
site the  sarcous  elements;  the  accimiulation  of  sarcoplasm  in  the 
previously  light  stripes  makes  them  appear  darker  by  contrast  than 
the  dark  stripes  proper.  This  is  shown  in  fig.  83.  There  is  no  true 
reversal  of  the  stripings  in  the  fibrils  themselves. 

That  this  is  the  case  can  be  seen  very  well  when  a  muscular  fibre 
is  examined  with  polarised  light.  A  polarising  microscope  contains 
a  Nicol's  prism  beneath  the  stage  of  the  microscope  which  polarises 
the  light  passing  through  the  object  placed  on  the  stage  The  eye- 
piece contains  another  Nicol's  prism,  which  detects  this  fact  If  the 
two  mcols  are  parallel,  the  light  passing  through  the  first  passes  also 
through  the  second ;  but  if  the  second  is  at  right  angles  to  the  first, 
the  light  cannot  traverse  it,  and  the  field  appears  dark.  If  an  object 
cm  the  microscope  stage  is  doubly  refracting  it  will  appear  bright  in 
this  dark  field ;  if  it  remains  dark  it  is  singly  refracting.    The  sarco- 

*  The  existence  of  open  pores  is  not  admitted  by  all  observers.  These  regard 
the  passage  of  fluid  in  and  out  of  the  sarcous  element  as  due  to  diffusion  through 
its  membrane. 
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plasin  IB  singly  redacting  or  isotropous;  it  remains  dark  in  tbe 
dark  field  of  the  polarising  microacope.  The  fibrils  or  aarcostylos 
are  in  great  measure  doubly  re- 
fracting or  aniaotropous,  and  ap- 
pear bnght  in  the  dark  field  of  ths 
polarising  microacope.  The  aareo- 
atyle,  however,  is  not  wholly  doubly 
refracting;  the  aarcooa  elementa 
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are  doubly  refracting,  and  the  clear  intervals  are  singly  refracting.    On 
contraction  there  is  no  reversal  of  these  appearances,  though  of  course 
the  relative  thickneaa  of  the  aingly  refracting  interr^  varies  inveraely 
with  that  of  the  doubly  refracting  aarcous  elementa  (aee  fig.  84). 
The  meaning  and  causation  of  the  optical  appearances  of  atriated 
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mnscle  fibree,  and  the  changea  they  nndei^o  during  contraction 
hsra  bfen  the  subjects  of  numerous  hypotheses.  One  of  two  only  of 
tbese  theories  have  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
and  it  should  be  recognised  that  even  experts  are  content  to  leave 
the  matter  very  lai^ly  an  open  question  at  present. 

Blood-vessels  of  Muscle. — The  arteries  break  up  into  capillaries, 
vhich  run  longitudinally  in  the  intervening  connective  tissue,  trans- 
verse branches  connecting  them  (fig.  86).  No 
blood-vessels  ever  penetrate  the  sarcolemma. 
The  muscular  fibres  are  thus,  like  other  tissues, 
notirishad  by  the  exudation  from  the  blood 
called  lymph. 

The  motor  nerves  of  voluntary  muscle  pierce 
the  sareolemnia,  and  terminate  in  expansions 
called  end-pUUes,  to  be  described  on  p.  82. 

Nturo-mttscitiar  Spimdles. — Bundles  of  fine 
moBcnlar  fibres  enclraed  within  a  thick  lamel- 
Uted  sheath  of  connective  tissue  are  found 
scattered  through  voluntary  moscles ;  they  are 

especially  numerous  near  the  tendons  and  in  fio.  b5._t)iim  mnKoiu  nbn 
the  proximity  of  intra-musoular  septa.  It  is  ?i^di-°S'fl^ff'tr^ 
remarkable   that   they   have  not  been   found      !!!!l.'"il?''' "ii,^". '^' 

/  tonga*.     Tno  capllUneii  c, 

in  the  tongue  muscles.  They  are,  however,  •"  inj«ti«i.  x  iso.  (kiaid 
present  m  the  ocular  muscles,  where  they 
•  were  formerly  stated  to  be  absent.  These  structures  are  called  neuro- 
vaueuiar  spindUs ;  they  vary  in  length  from  ^  to  ^  inch,  and  are  about 
Tfi  inch  in  diameter.  Each  receives  a  nerve  fibre  which  divides  into 
Bscondary  and  tertiary  branches.  The  myelin  sheath  is  lost,  and  the 
tertiary  branches  encircle  the  muscular  fibres,  breaking  up  usually 
into  a  network.  It  is  believed  that  these  are  sensory  end  organs 
in  the  musola     (See  further,  chapter  on  Motorial  Sensations.) 

Bed  Husoles. 

In  many  animals,  such  as  the  rabbit,  and  some  fishes,  most  of  the 
mnacles  are  pale,  but  some  few  (like  the  diaphragm,  crureus,  soleus, 
aemi-membranosus,  in  the  rabbit)  are  red.  These  muscles  contract 
mote  slowly  than  the  pale  muscles,  and  their  red  tint  is  due  to  hiemo- 
globin  contained  within  their  contractile  substance. 

In  addition  to  these  physiological  distinctions,  there  are  histo- 
logical diSbrences  between  them  and  ordinary  striped  muscle.  These 
bistological  difierences  are  the  following : — 

1.  Their  muscular  fibres  are  thinner. 

2.  They  have  more  sarcoplaam. 

3.  Longitudinal  striation  is  therefore  more  distinct. 
4  Transverse  striation  is  more  irregular  than  usual 
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5.  Their  nuclei  are  atnated  not  only  under  the  sarcolemma,  bat 
also  in  the  thicknese  of  the  fibra  * 

6.  The  transverse  loops  of  the  capillary  network  are  dilated  into 
little  reservoirs,  far  beyond  the  size  of  ordmary  capillaries. 

Cardiac  Uusole. 
The   muscular   fibres   of   the   heart,  unlike  those   of  other   in- 
voluntary muacles,  are  striated ;  but  although  in   this  respect  they 
t  resemble  the  skeletal  muscles,  they  have 

distinguishing  characteristics  of  their  own. 
^^  The  fibres  which  lie  side  by  side  are 
^HK  unit«d  at  frequent  intervals  by  short 
m^M  branches  (%.  86).  The  fibres  are  smaller 
ygW  than  those  of  the  ordinary  striated  mosclea, 
BB  ^^^  ^^^  transverse  striation  is  lesB 
aSSg  distinct.  No  sarcolemma  can  be  dis- 
cerned. Each  fibre  has  only  one  nucleus 
which  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  its 
substance.  At  the  junctions  of  the  fibres 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  cementing 
material,  Btainable  by  silver  nitrate.  This 
ie  bridged  across  by  fine  fibrils  from  cell 
to  cell. 


Plain  UuBcle. 

Plain  muscle  forms  the  proper  muscular  coats  (1.)  of  the  digestive 
canal  from  the  middle  of  the  oesoph^us  to  the  internal  sphincter 
ani ;  (2.)  of  the  ureters  and  urinary  bladder ;  (3.)  of  the  trachea  and 
bronchi ;  (4)  of  the  ducts  of  glands ;  (5.)  of  the  gail-hlodder ;  (6.)  of 
the  vesicolffi  seminales ;  (7.)  of  the  uterus  and  FoOopian  tubes ;  (8.)  of 
blood-vessels  and  lymphatics ;  (9.)  of  the  iris,  and  ciUary  muscle  of  the 
eye.  This  form  of  tissue  also  enters  lai^ly  into  the  composition  (10.) 
of  the  tunica  dartos,  the  contraction  of  which  is  the  principal  cause  of 
the  wrinkling  and  contraction  of  the  scrotum  on  exposure  to  cold.  It 
occurs  also  in  the  skin  generally,  being  found  surrounding  the  secret- 
ing part  of  the  sweat  glands  and  in  small  bundles  attached  to  the  hair 
follicles ;  it  also  occurs  in  the  areola  of  the  nipple.  It  is  composed  of 
long,  fusiform  cells  (fig.  87),  which  vary  in  length,  but  are  uot  as  a 
rule  more  than  ^i^  inch  long.  Each  cell  has  an  oval  or  rod-shaped 
nucleus.  The  cell  substance  is  longitudinally  but  not  transversely 
striated.  Each  cell  or  fibre,  as  it  may  also  be  termed,  has  a  delicate 
sheath.  The  fibres  are  united  by  cementing  material,  which  can  be 
stained  by  silver  nitrate.  This  intercellular  substance  is  bridged 
across  by  fine  filaments  passing  from  cell  to  cell 
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The  nerves  in  involimtary  muscle  (both  cardiac  and  plain)  do  not 
terminate  in  end-plates,  but  by  plexuses  or  networks,  which  nanify 
between  and  around  the  muscular  fibres. 


Fn.  87.— Mnacnlar  flbre-^»Ili  from  the  mnscalar  coat  of  Intestine — highly  magnified.    Note  the  longi> 

tadinal  atrlatlon,  and  in  the  broken  fibre  the  sheath  Is  yluble. 

Development  of  Muscular  Fibres. 

All  muscular  fibres  (except  those  of  the  sweat  glands,  which  are 
epiblastic)  originate  from  the  mesoblast.  The  plain 
fihra  are  simply  elongated  cells  in  which  the  nucleus 
incomes  rod-shaped.  In  cardiac  muscle,  the  likeness  to 
the  original  cells  from  which  the  fibres  are  formed  is  not 
altogether  lost,  and  in  certain  situations  (immediately 
ben^th  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles)  there 
aie  found  peculiar  fibres  called  after  their  discoverer 
Pvrhinje's  fibres ;  these  are  large,  clear,  quadrangular 
cells  with  granular  protoplasm  containing  several 
nuclei  in  the  centre,  and  striated  at  the  margin.  It 
appears  that  the  differentiation  of  these  cells  is  arrested 
at  an  early  stage,  though  they  continue  to  grow  in  size. 

Voluntary  muscular  fibres  are  developed  from  cells 
which  become  elongated,  and  the  nuclei  of  which  mul- 
tiply. In  most  striated  muscle  fibres  the  nuclei  ulti- 
iDatoly  take  up  a  position  beneath  the  cell-wall  or 
saicolemma  wluch  is  formed  on  the  surfaca  Stria- 
tums appear  first  along  one  side,  and  extend  round  the 
fibre  (fig.  88),  then  they  extend  into  the  centre. 

During  life  new  fibres  appear  to  be  formed  in  part  by  a  longitu- 


Fio.  88.  —  Develop- 
ing muscular  fibre 
fh>m  foetus  of  two 
months.  (Ran> 
vier.) 
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dinal  splitting  of  pre-exiBting  fibres;  this  is  preceded  by  a  multi- 
plication of  nuclei ;  and  id  part  by  the  lengthening  and  differentiation 
of  embryonic  cells  (sarcoplasts)  found  between  the  fully  formed  fibres. 
tn  plain  muscle,  growth  occurs  in  a  similar  way:  this  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  enlargement  of  the  uterus  during  pregnancy ;  this 
is  due  in  part  to  the  growth  of  the  pre-existing  fibres,  and  in  part 
to  the  formation  of  new  fibres  from  small  granular  cells  lying 
between  thent  After  parturition  the  fibres  shrink  to  their  origin^ 
size,  but  many  disappear  and  are  removed  by  absorption. 


CHAPTEE  VII 

MKBTK 

NiRYOUS  tissue  is  the  material  of  which  the  nervous  system  is  com- 
poeel  The  nervous  system  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  emtral 
nervous  system,  and  i\i(d peripheral  nervous  system.  The  central  nervous 
syBtem  consists  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  the  peripheral  nervous 
syBtem  consists  of  the  nerves,  which  conduct  the  impulses  to  and  from 
the  central  nervous  system,  and  thus  bring  the  nerve  centres  into 
relationship  with  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Some  of  the  nerves  conduct  impulses  from  the  nerve-centres  and 
are  called  efferent ;  those  which  conduct  impulses  in  the  opposite 
direction  are  called  afferent.  When  one  wishes  to  move  the  hand,  the 
nerFoos  impulse  starts  in  the  brain  and  passes  down  the  efiTerent  or 
motor  nerve-tracts  to  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  which  contract;  when 
one  feels  pain  in  the  hand,  afferent  or  sensory  nerve-tracts  convey  an 
impulse  to  the  brain  which  is  there  interpreted  as  a  sensation.  If  all 
the  nerves  going  to  the  hand  are  cut  through,  all  communication 
with  the  nerve-centres  is  destroyed,  and  the  hand  loses  the  power 
of  moving  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  and  the  brain  receives 
no  impulses  from  the  hand,  or,  as  we  say,  the  hand  has  lost 
sensibility. 

This  distinction  between  efferent  and  afferent  nerves  is  a  physio- 
logical one,  which  we  shall  work  out  mora  thoroughly  later  on.  No 
histological  distinction  can  be  made  out  between  motor  and  sensory 
nerves,  and  it  is  histological  structure  which  we  wish  to  dwell  upon 
in  this  chapter. 

Under  the  microscope  nervous  tissue  is  found  to  consist  essen- 
tially of  nerve-cells  and  their  branchea  The  nerve-cells  are  contained 
in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  in  smaller  collections  of  cells  on 
the  course  of  the  nerves  called  ganglia.  The  part  of  the  nerve- 
centres  containing  cells  is  called  grey  matter. 

Long  branches  of  the  nerve-cells  are  known  as  nerve-fibres. 
These  become  sheathed  in  a  manner  to  be  immediately  described, 
And  are  contained  in  the  nerves,  and  in  the  white  matter  of  brain  and 
n 
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spinal  oord.  The  bodies  of  uerve^^lls  differ  in  size,  shape,  and 
arrangement,  and  we  ahall  discuss  these  fully  when  we  get  to  the 
nerve-centrea  For  the  present  it  will  be  convenient 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  nerve-fibios  as  they  are 
found  in  a  nerve. 

Nerve-fibres  are  of  two  histological  kinds,  mtdul- 
IcUed  and  non-Tnsdullated.  MeduUated  nerve-fibres 
are  found  in  the  white  matter  of  the  nerve-centres 
and  in  the  nerves  originating  from  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  Non-medullated  nerve-fibres  occur  in 
the  sympathetic  nerves. 

The  medullated  or  wblte  flbreB  are  characterised 
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by  a  sheath  of  white  colour,  fat-like  in  nature,  and 
stained  black  by  osmic  acid ;  it  is  called  the  vudullary 
skeatk  or  white  substance  of  Schwann ;  this  sheathes  the 

,  essential  part  of  the  fibre  which  is  a  process  from  a 
nerve-cell,  and  is  called  the  axis  cylinder.    Outside  the 

!  medullary  sheath  is  a  thin  homogeneous  membrane  of 
elastic  nature  called  ^Bprimitivt  sheath  or  neuriUmma. 
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The  axis  a/linder  is  a  soft  transparent  thread  in  the  middle  of  the 
fibre;  it  is  made  up  of  exceedingly  fine  fibrilB  (fig.  91)  which  stain 
readily  with  gold  chlorida  The  TTuduUary  sheath  gives  a  oharacter- 
istic  double  contour  and  tubular  appearance  to  the  fibre.  It  ia  inter- 
rupted at  regular  interrals  known  as  the  nodet  of  Sanvur.  The 
Btteteh  of  a  nerve-fibre  between  two  nodes  is  called  an  inter-node,  and 
in  the  middle  of  each  inter-node  ia  a  nuclena  which  belongs  to  the 
piimitiTe  sheath.  Besides  these  interruptions,  a  variable  number  of 
oblique  clefts  are  also  seen  dividing  the  sheath  into  medvUary  seg- 
nentt  (fig.  89) ;  but  most  if  not  all  of  these  are  produced  artificially 
in  the  preparation  of  the  specimen. 

The  medullary  sheath  also  contains  a  homy  substance  called 
fuuTokenUin :  the  arrangement  of  this  substance  ia  in  the  form  of  a 
network  or  reticulum  holding  the  fatty  matter  of  the  sheath  in  its 
meehes.  The  occurrence  of  homy  matter  in  the  epidermis,  in  the 
development  of  the  enamel  of  teeth,  and  in  nerve,  is  an  interesting 
chemical  reminder  that  all  these  tisBues  originate  from  the  same 
embryonic  layer,  the  epihlast  The  fat-like  matter  consists  largely  of 
duU^erin,  a  monatomio  alcohol,  and  phosphorised  fats,  such  as 
IwUhin. 

Near  their  terminations  the  nerve-fibres  branch :  the  brauching 
occnrs  at  a  node  (fig.  92). 


Fm.  M._fta4]i  bniochof  »  nmaeulu  tamOt  the  (rog,  nwr  Ita  termlnitlon,  ihafflng  df vision  of  tha 
Ubim—a,  into  two ;  b,  Into  Urns,     x  S50.    (Krtllllur.) 

Staining  with  silver  nitrate  produces  a  peculiar  appearance  at  the 
nodes,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  crosses  (f  Satwier. 

One  limb  of  the  cross  is  produced  by  the  dark  staining  of  cement 
substance  which  occurs  between  the  s^ments  of  the  neurilemma ;  the 
other  hmb  of  the  cross  is  due  to  the  staining  of  a  number  of  minute 
tfwisverae  bands  in  the  axis  cylinder  {FrOTnann's  lines),  which  is  here 
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Dot  cloaely  invoBted  by  the  medullary  sheath  (fig.  93).    Macallum 
has  shown  that  this  appearance  of  transverse  striping  is  an  artifact 


FiQ.  US.— Senml  Bbna  of  ■  bundle  ol  mAdallkted  Darra-fllxM  utUd  upoo  b;  allnr  nItnM  lo  ahoo 
batwvlanror  nodoof  RidtIh,  U.tomLTd*  tbla  nueat.  Thsallverbu  pmatimt«d  at  iha  Doda. 
aod  liu  BUIiicd  tta«  uli«TllndBr,  U,  tOr  ■  ihort  rUsiucs.  S,  tha  whlu  ntictucs.  (Elain  ud 
Nobla  Bmltb.) 

and  can  be  obtained  in  any  expooed  portion  of  an  axis  cylinder,  that 
is,  wherever  the  silver  uitrate  can  penetrate  to  it. 

The  arrangement  of  the  nerve-fibres  in  a  nerve  is  best  seen  in  a 
transverse  section. 


's-nbrea  eaaliMlhed 


ibout  X  IM.— It  ooniiiti  of  biitidka 

mWum,  A  ;  uch  bosdla  hu  ■  apedil 

to  the  Bgure)  or  ptHv%H%m  B  ;  tba 

iniun;  L,  IJTnpb  ap«ia:  Ac,  dUi;; 

(V.  D.  H^rri..) 

The  nerve  is  composed  of  a  number  of  bundles  ot  funiculi  of  nervo- 
fibrea  bound  together  by  connective  tiesua    The  sheath  of  the  whole 
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narre  is  ceJled  the  qnn«urium ;  that  of  the  funiculi  the  perineurium ; 
tli&t  which  pasaee  between  the  fibres  in  a  funiculus,  the  mdtmeurium 
(Gg.  94).  Single  nerve-fibres  passing  to  their  destination  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  prolongation  of  the  perineurium,  known  as  the  Skeatk 
tf  Smle.  The  nexve  trunks  themselves  receive  nerve-fibres  which 
nmifj  and  terminate  as  end-bulbs  in  the 
^inenrinm. 

The  size  of  the  nerve-fibrea  varies; 
the  latest  fibres  are  fonnd  in  the  spinal 
nervBB,  where  they  are  144  to  19  ^i  in 
diameter.*  Others  mixed  with  these 
tQeasure  !■%  to  3*6  ju.  These  small  nerve- 
fibres  are  the  visceral  nerves ;  they  pass 
to  collections  of  nerve-cells  called  the 
sympathetic  ganglia,  whence  they  emei^  Sth*°'  ^^m  "(G*leu'i''™' 

as  Qou-medullated  fibres,  and  are  distri-  °™        .      »•     . 

bated  to  involuntary  muscle.  They  are  well  «een  in  sections  stained 
by  oamic  acid,  the  black  rings  being  the  stained  medullary  sheaths 
(fi&95> 

Tbe  non-mednUated  fibres  oi/bret  (ff  B«mak  have  no  medullary 
theath,  and  are  therefore  devoid  of  the  double  contour  of  the  medul- 
lated  fibres,  and  are  nnaf^ted  in  appearance  by  osmic  acid.    They 
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fio.  K.-Onj,  or  Bon-madallita] 


id  or  vblla  libra  troc 


From  ft  branch  of  ths  o\!tcU>rj  a 


consist  of  an  axis  cylinder  covered  by  a  nucleated  sheath.     They 
branch  frequently. 

*  fi  =  mlcro-mUUn>etre  =  i^Vir  mUUmetre. 
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Tertnlnation  of  Nerves  In  Husole. 


In  the  voliinlaTy  muscUs  the  motor  nerve-fibres  h&ve  apeci&I 
end-organe  called  md-pleUes  (fig.  97).  The  fibre  branches  two  or 
three  times,  and  each  branch  goes  to  a  moscular  fibre.     Here   the 


Fio.  ST.— Bnd-pl>U*  1  chlorida  at  gold  pnrMntlOD  to  iliaw  Ihaulisyllndeniod  tb*lifliiiLl 

neurilemma  becomoa  continuous  with  the  saroolemma,  the  mednllar; 
sheath  stops  short,  and  the  axis  cylinder  branches  several  times.. 


lo.  B».— On.  of  cta«  ntjeal . 

of  flg.  RB,  mon  hl^ilj  taunllM.      n, 
UadnlUMd  nsrve.dW;   b,   nttcDlited 


This  ramification  is  imbedded  in  a  layer  of  granular  protoplasm  con- 
taining numerous  ntioleL    Considerable  variation   in    shape  of  the 
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end-plates  occurs  in  different  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Some- 
what similar  nervd-andings  are  seen  in  tendon ;  these,  however,  are 
doubtloBB  sensor;  (figs.  98,  99). 

In  the  involuntary  muades,  the  fibres,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
non-medullat^,  form  complicated  plexuses  near  their  termination. 
The  plexus  of  Auerbach  (fig.  100)  between  the  muacular  coats  of  the 
intestine  is  a  typical  case.  Groaps  of  nerve-cells  will  be  noticed  at 
the  jimctions  of  the  fine  oerrous  cords.  From  these  plexuses  fine 
bruiches  pass  off  and  bifurcate  at  freqaent  intervals,  ontil  at  last 
oltimate  fibrillsa  are  reached.  These  snbdivisionB  of  the  axis  cylinders 
do  not  anastomose  with  coie  another,  but  they  come  into  close  relation- 


fn,  uW^pimn  of  Anobuh,  Mrnan  tba  two  Isran  of  ths  mucnlu'  CMt  of  Ui«  hitattne.    (CidiBl.) 

ship  with  the  involuntary  muscular  fibres ;  though  some  histologists 
have  stated  that  they  end  in  the  nuclei  of  the  musctdar  fibres,  it  is 
DOW  believed  that  they  do  not  pass  into  their  interior. 

The  terminations  of  sensory  nerves  are  in  some  cases  plexuses, 
in  others  special  end-organs.  We  shall  deal  with  these  in  our  study 
of  sensation. 

Develoionent  of  Nerve-fibres. 

A  nerve-fibre  is  primarily  an  outgrowth  from  a  nerve-cell,  as  is 
■hows  in  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  101).  A  nerve-cell,  though 
it  may  have  many  branches,  only  gives  off  one  process  which  becomes 
the  axis  cylinder  of  a  nerve-fibre.     This  acquires  a  medullary  sheath 
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when  it  passes  into  the  white  matter  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and 
a  primitive  sheath  when  it  leaves  the  nerve-centre  and  gets  into  the 
nerva    But  at  first  the  axis  cylinder  is  not  sheathed  at  alL 

The  formation  of  the  sheaths  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  the 
generally  accepted  opinion  is  that  the  primitive  sheath  is  formed  by 
mesoblastic  cells  which  become  flattened  out  and  wrapped  round  the 
fibre  end  to  end.  These  are  separated  at  the  nodes  by  intercellular  or 
cement  substance  stainable  by  silver  nitrate  (fig.  93).  The  medullary 
sheath  is  formed,  according  to  some,  by  a  fatty  change  occurring  in 
the  parts  of  these  same  cells  which  are  nearest  to  the  axis  cylinder, 


Fia.  101.— Multipolar  nerve-cell  from  anterior  horn  of  spinal  eord;  a,  axis  cylinder  process.    (Max 

Schultze.) 

but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  is  formed  from  the  peripheral 
layer  of  the  axis  cylinder;  the  presence  of  neurokeratin  in  it 
distinctly  points  to  an  epiblastic  origin.  The  fact  also  that,  in  the 
nerve  centres,  the  medullated  nerve-fibres  have  no  primitive  sheath, 
and  the  phenomena  of  Wallerian  degeneration,  to  be  described  later, 
all  tend  to  confirm  the  same  view. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

IBRITABILITT  AND  CONTRACTILITY 

Irritability  or  Bxoitability  is  the  power  which  certain  tissues  possess 
of  responding  by  some  change  (transformation  of  energy)  to  the  action 
of  an  external  agent    This  external  agent  is  called  a  stimulus. 

Undifferentiated  cells  such  as  white  blood-corpuscles  are  irritable ; 
when  stimuli  are  applied  to  them  they  execute  the  movements  we 
have  learnt  to  caU  amoaboid. 

Ciliated  epithelium  cells  and  muscular  fibres  are  irritable ;  they 
also  execute  movements  under  the  influence  of  stimuli 

Nerves  are  irritable ;  when  they  are  stimulated,  a  change  is  pro- 
duced in  them;  this  change  is  propagated  along  the  nerve,  and  is 
called  a  nervous  impulse ;  there  is  no  change  of  form  in  the  nerve 
visible  to  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope ;  much  more  delicate 
and  sensitive  instruments  than  a  microscope  must  be  employed  to 
obtain  evidence  of  a  change  in  the  nerve ;  it  is  of  a  molecular  nature. 
Bat  the  irritability  of  nerve  is  readily  manifested  by  the  results  the 
nervous  impulse  produces  in  the  organ  to  which  it  goes;  thus  the 
stimulation  of  a  motor  nerve  produces  a  nervous  impulse  in  that  nerve 
which,  when  it  reaches  a  muscle,  causes  the  muscle  to  contract: 
stimulation  of  a  sensory  nerve  produces  a  nervous  impulse  in  that 
nerve  which,  when  it  reaches  the  brain,  causes  a  sensation. 

Secreting  glands  are  irritable ;  when  stimulated  they  secrete. 

The  electrical  organs  found  in  many  fishes  such  as  the  electric  eel, 
and  torpedo  ray,  are  irritable ;  when  they  are  stimulated  they  give 
rise  to  an  electrical  discharge. 

Contractility  is  the  power  that  certain  tissues  possess  of  respond- 
ing to  a  stimulus  by  change  of  form.  Contractility  and  irritability 
do  not  necessarily  go  together ;  thus  both  muscle  and  nerve  are 
irritable,  but  of  the  two,  only  muscle  is  contractile. 

Some  movements  visible  to  the  microscope  are  not  due  to  con- 
tractility ;  thus  granules  in  protoplasm  or  in  a  vacuole  may  often  be 
seen  to  exhibit  irregular,  ghaking  movements  due  simply  to  vibrations 
transmitted  to  them  from  the  outside.  Such  movement  is  known 
as  Broumian  movemeTU. 
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Instances  of  contractility  are  seen  in  the  following  oases: — 

1.  The  movements  of  protoplasm  seen  in  simple  animal  and 
v^etable  cells  have  been  aiieadj  described  on  pp.  11  to  14. 

2.  The  movements  of  pigment  cells.  These  are  well  seen  under 
the  skin  of  auch  an  animal  as  the  frog ;  under  the  influence  of  elec- 
tricity and  of  other  stimuli,  especially  of  light,  the  pigment  gr&nnlea 
are  massed  together  in  the  body  of  the  cell,  leaving  the  processes 
quite  transparent  (fig.  102).  If  the  stimulus  is  removed  the  granules 
gradually  extend  into  the  processes  ^ain.  Thus  the  skin  of  the 
fn^  is  sometimes  uniformly  dusky,  and  sometimes  quite  light 
coloured.  The  chameleon  is  an  animal  which  has  become  almost 
proverbial,  since  it  possesses  the  same  power  to  a  marked  d^ree. 
This  function  is  a  protective  one ;  the  onim&l  approximates  in  colour 
that  of  its  surroundings,  and  so  escapes  detection. 

In  the  retina  we  snail  find  a  layer  of  pigment  cells  (fig.  103),  the 
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granules  in  which  are  capable  of  moving  in  the  protoplasm  in  a  some- 
what similar  way ;  the  normal  stimulus  here  also  is  light. 

3.  Ciliary  movement ;  here  we  have  a  much  more  orderly  move- 
ment which  has  already  been  described  (see  p.  27). 

4.  In  Vortioellse,  a  spiral  thread  of  protoplasm  in  their  stalk 
enables  them  by  contracting  it  to  lower  the  bell  at  the  end  of  the 
stalk. 

5.  In  certain  of  the  higher  plants,  such  as  the  sensitive  and  carni- 
vorous plants,  movements  of  the  stalks  and  sensitive  hairs  of  the 
leaves  occur  under  the  infiuenoe  of  stimuli. 

6.  Muscular  movement.  This  for  the  student  of  human  physio- 
logy is  the  most  important  of  the  series ;  it  is  by  their  muscles  that 
the  higher  animals  (man  included)  execute  most  of  their  movements. 

If  we  contrast  tc^ther  amoeboid,  ciliary,  and  muscular  movement, 
we  find  that  they  differ  from  each  other  very  considerably.  Amoabcnd 
movement  can  occur  in  any  part  of  an  amoeboid  cell,  and  in  any 
direction.    Ciliary  and  muscular  movement  are  limited  to  one  diiec- 
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tion;  but  they  are  all  essentially  similar,  consisting  of  the  movement 
of  hyaloplasm  in  and  out  of  spongioplasm ;  it  is  the  arrangement  of 
the  spongioplasm  that  limits  and  controls  the  movement  of  the  hyalo- 
plasm (see  also  p.  71). 

Bkythmieality. — In  some  forms  of  movement  there  is  not  only 
order  in  direction,  but  order  in  time  also.  This  is  seen  in  ciliary 
movement,  and  in  many  involuntary  forms  of  muscular  tissue,  such 
as  that  of  the  heart.  Here  periods  of  contraction  alternate  with 
periods  of  rest,  and  this  occurs  at  regular  intervals.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  certain  saline  solutions/  voluntary  muscles  may  be  made 
artificially  to  exhibit  rhythmic  contractions. 

A  familiar  instance  of  rhythmic  movement  in  the  inorganic  world 
is  seen  in  a  water-tap  nearly  turned  off  but  dripping ;  water  accumu- 
lates at  the  mouth  of  the  tap  till  the  drop  is  big  enough  to  fall ;  it 
Ms,  and  the  process  is  repeated.  If,  instead  of  water,  gum  or 
treacle,  or  some  other  viscous  substance  is  watched  under  similar 
circumstances,  the  drops  fall  much  more  slowly ;  each  drop  has  to  get 
bigger  before  it  possesses  enough  energy  to  fall.  Thus  we  may  get 
different  rates  of  rhythmic  movement  So  in  the  body,  during 
the  period  of  rest,  the  cilium  or  the  heart  is  accumulating  potentisd 
energy,  till,  as  it  were,  it  becomes  so  charged  that  it  discharges; 
potential  energy  is  converted  into  kinetic  energy  or  movement 

When  contraction  travels  as  a  wave  along  muscular  fibres,  or  from 
one  fibre  to  another,  the  term  peristalsis  is  employed.  These 
waves  are  well  seen  in  such  a  muscular  tube  as  the  intestine,  and  are 
instrumental  in  moving  its  contents  along.  The  heart's  contraction  is 
a  more  complicated  peristalsis  occurring  in  a  rhythmic  manner. 

The  question  may  be  first  asked,  what  evidence  there  is  of  irrita- 
bility in  muscle?  May  not  the  irritability  be  a  property  of  the 
nerve-fibres  which  are  distributed  throughout  the  muscle  and  ter- 
minate in  its  fibres?  The  doctrine  of  independent  muscular  irrita- 
bility was  enunciated  by  Haller  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  was 
afterwards  keenly  debated.  It  was  finally  settled  by  the  following 
experiment  of  Claude  Bernard. 

If  a  frog  is  taken  and  its  brain  destroyed  by  pithing,  it  loses  con- 
acbusness,  but  the  circulation  goes  on,  and  the  tissues  of  its  body 
retain  their  vitality  for  a  considerable  tima  If  now  a  few  drops  of  a 
solution  of  curare,  the  South  American  arrow  poison,  are  injected 
with  a  small  syringe  under  the  skin  of  its  back,  it  loses  in  a  few  minutes 
all  power  of  movement    If  next  the  sciatic  or  any  other  nerve  going 

*  Biedennaim*8  fluid  has  the  following  composition : — Sodium  chloride  5 
punmes,  alkaline  sodium  phosphate  2  sr.,  sodium  carbcmate  0*5  gr.,  water  1  litre, 
u  one  end  of  the  sartorius  of  a  curarisea  f^  is  dipped  into  this  fluid,  it  contracts 
ifavthmically  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  heart  A  solution  of  pure  sodium 
duoride  (0*65  per  cent)  has  a  sinular  action. 
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to  muscle  is  dissected  out  and  stimulated,  no  movement  occurs  in  the 
muscles  to  which  it  is  distributed.  Curare  paralyses  the  end-plates,  so 
that  nervous  impulses  cannot  get  past  them  and  cause  any  effect  on  the 
muscle&    But  if  the  muscles  are  stimulated  themselves,  they  contract 

Another  proof  that  muscle  possesses  inherent  irritability  was 
adduced  by  Etthna  In  part  of  some  of  the  frog's  muscles  (e.g,  part 
of  the  sartorius)  there  are  no  nerves  at  all;  yet  these  parts  are 
irritable  and  contract  when  stimulated. 

The  evidence  of  the  statement  just  made  that  the  poisonous  effect 
of  curare  is  on  the  end-plates  is  the  following: — ^The  experiment 
described  proves  it  is  not  the  muscles  that  are  paralysed.  It  must 
therefore  be  either  the  nerves,  or  the  links  between  the  nerve-fibres 
and  the  muscular  fibres.  By  a  process  of  exclusion  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  these  links,  for  the  following  experiment  shows  it 
is  not  the  nerve&  The  frog  is  pithed  as  before,  and  then  one  of  its 
legs  is  tightly  ligatured  so  as  to  include  everything  except  the  sciatic 
nerve  of  that  leg.  Curare  is  injected  and  soon  spreads  by  the  circu- 
lating blood  aU  over  the  body  except  to  the  leg  protected  by  the  liga- 
tura  It  can  get  to  the  sciatic  nerve  of  that  leg  because  that  was  not 
tied  in  with  the  rest.  The  sciatic  nerve  of  the  other  leg  is  now 
dissected  out;  when  the  muscles  supplied  by  it  cease  to  contract 
when  the  nerve  is  stimulated,  the  frog  may  be  considered  to  be  fully 
under  the  influence  of  the  drug.  But  on  stimulating  the  sciatic 
nerve  of  the  protected  limb,  the  muscles  respond  normally;  this 
shows  that  the  nerve  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
poison  has  not  been  affected  by  it. 

Varieties  of  Stimuli. 

The  normal  stimulus  that  leads  to  muscular  contraction  is  a 
nervous  impulse ;  this  is  converted  into  a  muscular  impulse  (visible 
as  a  contraction)  at  the  end-plates.  This  nervous  impulse  starts  at 
the  nerve-centre,  brain,  or  spinal  cord,  and  travels  down  the  nerve  to 
the  muscle.  In  a  reflex  action  the  nervous  impulse  in  the  nerve- 
centre  is  started  by  a  sensory  impulse  from  the  periphery;  thus 
when  one  puts  one's  hand  on  something  unpleasantly  hot,  the  hand  is 
removed ;  the  hot  object  causes  a  nervous  impulse  to  travel  to  the 
brain,  and  the  brain  reflects  down  to  the  muscles  of  the  hand  another 
impulse  by  the  motor  nerves  which  causes  the  muscles  to  contract  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  move  the  hand  out  of  the  way. 

But  the  details  of  muscular  contraction  can  be  more  readily 
studied  in  muscles  removed  from  the  body  of  such  an  animal  as  the 
frog,  and  made  to  contract  by  artificial  stimuli.  When  we  have  con- 
sidered these,  we  can  return  to  the  lessons  they  teach  us  about  the 
normal  contractions  in  our  own  bodies. 
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The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  make  from  a  pithed  frog  a  mttscle-nerve 
prepanUum ;  the  muscle  usually  selected  is  the  gastrocnemius,  the 
laige  muscle  of  the  calf  of  the  le^,  with  the  sciatic  nerve  attached. 
For  some  experiments  the  sartonus  or  gracilis  may  be  used;  but 
nearly  all  can  be  demonstrated  on  the  gastrocnemius. 

llie  tendon  of  the  gastrocnemius  may  be  tied  to  a  lever  with  a 
flag  at  the  end  of  it»  and  thus  its 

contractions  rendered  more   evi-     ^^^==^^^      /^^^^^^^saea^ 
dant;  the  bone  at  the  other  end  \^    ^"^^V-^^^ 

is  fijrad  in  a  clamp.     Stimuli  may  _--—— ^  M 

be  applied  either  to  the  nerve  or 
to  the  muscla  If  the  stimulus  is 
applied  to  the  nerve,  it  is  called 
imdinct  stimulation ;  the  stimulus 

starts  a  nervous  impulse  which  Fio.  104.-Miwcle-nerveprep»r»tton.  r,  Femur; 
.  ,^,,  I*.*  1  V.  nerve ;  j,  tendo  Achillis.    (If 'Kendrick.) 

travels  to  the  muscle ;  the  muscle 

is  thus  stimulated  as  it  is  in  voluntary  contraction  by  a  nervous 
impulsa  Stimulation  of  the  muscle  itself  is  called  direct  stimtUation. 
These  stimuli  may  be : 

1.  Mechanical ;  for  instance  a  pinch  or  blow. 

2.  Chemical ;  for  instance  salt  or  acid  sprinkled  on  the  nerve  or 
muscle. 

3.  Electrical ;  the  constant  or  the  induced  current  may  be  used. 

In  all  cases  the  result  of  the  stimulation  is  muscular  contrac- 
tion. Of  all  methods  of  artificial  ^stimulation,  the  electrical  is  the 
one  most  generally  employed,  because  it  is  more  under  control 
and  the  strength  and  duration  of  tiie  stimuli  (shocks)  can  be 
regulated  easily.  We  shall  therefore  have  to  study  some  electrical 
apparatua 

Chemical  stimuli  are  peculiar,  for  some  which  afiect  muscle  do 
not  affect  nerve,  and  vice  versd ;  tiius  glycerin  stimulates  nerve,  but 
not  muscle ;  ammonia  stimulates  muscle,  but  not  motor  nerve& 

We  may  regard  stimuli  as  liberators  of  energy ;  muscle  and  nerve 
and  other  irritable  structures  undergo  disturbances  in  consequence  of 
a  stimulus.  The  disturbance  is  some  form  of  movement,  visible 
movement  in  the  case  of  muscle,  molecular  movement  in  the  case  of 
nerva  A  stimulus  may  be  regarded  as  added  motion.  Sir  William 
Gowers  compares  it  to  the  blow  that  causes  dynamite  to  explode,  or 
tihe  match  applied  to  a  train  of  gunpowder.  A  very  slight  blow  wiU 
explode  a  laige  quantity  of  dynamite ;  a  very  small  spark  will  fire  a 
long  train  of  gunpowder.  So  in  muscle  or  nerve  the  effect  is  often 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  stimulus ;  a  light  touch 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  may  elicit  very  forcible  nervous  and 
muscular  disturbances ;  and  moreover,  the  effect  of  the  stimulus  is 
propagated  along  the  nerve  or  miiscle  without  loss. 
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Contraotion  of  Muscle. 

Muscle  undergoes  the  following  changes  when  it  contracts : — 

1.  Changes  in  form. 

2.  Chaises  in  extensibility  and  elasticity. 

3.  Changes  in  temperature. 

4.  Chaises  in  electrical  condition. 

5.  Chemical  changes. 

In  brief,  each  of  these  changes  is  as  follows : — 

1.  Changes  inform. — The  muscle  becomes  shorter,  and  at  the  same 
time  thicker.  The  amount  of  shortening  varies  so  that  the  length  of 
the  muscle  when  contracted  is  from  65  to  85  per  cent  of  what  it  was 
originally.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  increase  of  the  strength  of  the 
stimidus  increases  the  amount  of  contraction.  Fatigue  diminishes, 
and  up  to  about  33""  C.  the  application  of  heat  increases  the  amount 
of  contraction.  Beyond  this  temperature  the  muscular  substance 
begins  to  be  permanently  contracted,  and  a  condition  called  TutU  rigor, 
due  to  coagulation  of  the  muscle  proteins,  sets  in  a  little  over  40*"  C. 

What  the  muscle  loses  in  length  it  gains  in  width ;  there  is  no 
appreciable  change  of  voluma 

Among  the  changes  in  form  must  also  be  mentioned  those  changes 
in  the  individual  muscular  fibres  which  require  a  microscope  for  their 
investigation ;  these  have  been  already  considered  (see  p.  70). 

2.  Changes  in  elasticity  and  es^erisibility. — ^The  contracted  muscle 
is  more  stretched  by  a  weight  in  proportion  to  its  length  than  an 
uncontracted  muscle  with  the  same  weight  applied  to  it;  the 
extensibility  of  contracted  muscle  is  increased;  its  elasticity  is 
diminished. 

3.  Changes  in  Umperaiure. — When  muscle  is  at  work  or  contract- 
ing, more  energetic  chemical  changes  are  occurring  than  when  it  is 
at  rest ;  more  heat  is  produced,  and  its  temperature  rises. 

4  Changes  in  electrical  condition. — A  muscle  when  it  contracts 
undergoes  a  variation  in  its  electrical  condition. 

5.  Chemical  changes, — ^These  consist  in  an  increased  consumption 
of  oxygen,  and  an  increased  output  of  waste  materials  such  as  car- 
bonic acid,  and  sarcolactic  acid.  After  prolonged  contraction  the 
muscle  consequently  acquires  an  acid  reaction. 

These  five  sets  of  changes  will  form  the  subjects  of  the  following 
five  chaptera 


CHAPTER  IX 

CHANGS  IN  FORM  IN  A  MUSCLE  WHEN  IT  CONTRACTS 

Though  it  has  been  known  since  the  time  of  Erasistratus  (b.c.  304) 
that  a  muscle  becomes  thicker  and  shorter  when  it  contracts,  it  was 
not  until  the  invention  of  the  graphic  method  by  Ludwig  and  Helm- 
holtz,  about  sixty  years  ago,  that  we  possessed  anyaccurate  knowledge 
of  this  changa  The  main  fact  just  stated  may  be  seen  by  simply 
looking  at  a  contracting  muscle,  such  as  the  biceps  of  one's  own  arm ; 
but  more  elaborate  apparatus  is  necessary  for  studying  the  various 
phases  in  contraction  and  the  different  kinds  of  contraction  that  may 
occur. 

These  may  be  readily  demonstrated  on  the  ordinary  muscle-nerve 
preparation  (gastrocnemius  and  sciatic  nerve)  from  a  frog.  By  the 
graphic  metiiod,  one  means  that  the  movement  is  recorded  by  a  writ- 
ing. We  shall  find  that  the  same  method  is  applied  to  the  heart's 
movements,  respiratory  movements,  blood  pressure,  and  many  other 
important  problems  in  physiology.  The  special  branch  of  the  graphic 
method  we  have  now  to  study  is  called  myography;  the  instrument 
for  writing  is  called  a  myograph  ;  the  writing  itseU  is  called  a  myogram. 
Put  briefly,  a  myograph  consists  of  a  writing  point  at  the  end  of  a 
lever  attached  to  the  muscle,  and  a  writing  surface  which  travels  at  a 
uniform  rate,  on  which  the  writing  point  inscribes  its  movement. 

The  first  thing,  however,  that  is  wanted  is  something  to  stimulate 
the  muscle  and  make  it  contract ;  the  stimulus  is  usually  applied  to 
the  nerve,  and  the  form  of  stimulus  most  frequently  employed  is 
electrical 

The  galvanic  battery  in  most  common  use  is  the  Daniell  cell.  It 
consists  of  a  well-amalgamated  zinc  rod  immersed  in  a  cylinder  of 
porous  earthenware  containing  10  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid;  this  is 
contained  within  a  copper  vessel  (represented  as  transparent  for 
diagranmiatic  purposes  in  fig.  106)  filled  with  saturated  solution  of 
copper  sulphata  Each  metal  has  a  binding  screw  attached  to  it,  to 
which  wires  can  be  fastened.  The  zinc  rod  is  called  the  positive 
dement,  the  copper  the  negati/ve  dement.    The  distal  ends  of  the  wires 
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attached  to  tbeee  are  called  pola  or  «^nxla,  and  the  pair  of  electrodes 
may  be  convenientlj  held  in  a  special  form  of  holder.     The  electrode 
attached  to  the  positive  element  (zinc)  is  called  the  lugaiive  peie  or 
kathoda  ;  that  attached  to  the  negative  ele- 
ment (copper)  IB  called  the  potHive  poU  or 
ajiotU.     If  DOW  the  two  electrodes  are  con- 
nected together,  an  electrical,  galvanic,  or 
cotutant  current  Sows  from  the  copper  to 
the  zinc  outside  the  battery,  and  from  the 
zinc  to  the  copper  through  the  fluids  of  the 
battery ;  if  the  electrodee  are  not  connected 
the  cinJe  is  broken,  and  no   current  can 
flow  at  all.     If  now  a  nerve  or  muscle  is 
laid  across  the  two  electrodes  the  cirouit  is 
completed,  and  it  will  be  noticed  at  the 
pin.io..^Dugnii>  otmDankiUi      momout  of  complotioD  of  the  circuit  the 
'*"'"^'  muscle   enbere    into   contraction ;    if    the 

muscle  ia  lifted  oET  the  electrodes,  another  contraction  occurs  at  the 
moment  the  circuit  is  broken.  The  same  thing  is  done  more  con- 
veniently by  means  of  a  key:  figa.  106 and  107  represents  twocommon 
forms  of  key.    A  key  is  a  piece  of  apparatus  by  which  the  current 
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IS  Open  the  current  is  broken,  aa  in 
the  next  figure  (fig.  108);  when  it  is  closed  the  current  is  allowed 
to  pass.  The  opening  of  the  key  is  called  break ;  the  closing  of  the 
key  is  called  rtuUce.  A  contraction  occurs  only  at  make  and  break, 
not  white  the  current  is  quietly  traversing  the  nerve  or  muscle. 
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But  it  will  be  seen  in  the  Da  Bois  Bejmond  kej  (fig.  106)  that 
there  are  four  binding  screws.  This  kej  is  used  as  a  bridge  or  short 
eirmUing  key,  and  for  manj  reasons  tins  is  the  best  waj  to  use  it 
The  next  diagram  (fig.  109)  represents  this  diagrammaticallj.  The 
two  wires  from  the  battery  go  one  to  each  side  of  the  key ;  ibe  elec- 
trodes come  off  one  from  each  side  of  the  key.  When  the  kej  is  open 
no  current  can  get  across  it,  and  therefore  all  the  current  has  to  go  to 
the  electrodes  with  the  nerve  resting  on  them ;  but  when  the  key  is 
dosed,  the  current  is  cut  off  from  the  nerve,  as  then  practically  aU  of 
it  goes  by  the  metal  bridge,  or  short  cut,  back  to  the  battery.  Theo- 
retically a  small  amount  of  current  goes  through  the  nerve ;  but  the 
resistance  of  animal  tissues  to  electrical  currents  is  enormous  as  com* 
pared  to  that  of  metal,  and  the  amount  of  electricity  that  flows  through 
a  conductor  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  resistance ;  the  resistance 
in  the  metal  bridge  is  so  sniall  that  for  all  practical  purposes,  all  the 
current  passes  through  it 

Ano&er  form  of  electrical  stimulus  is  the  induced  current,  pro- 
duced in  an  induction  coiL 

In  a  battery  of  which  the  metals  are  connected  by  a  wire,  we  have 
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seen  that  the  current  in  the  wire  travels  from  the  copper  to  the  zinc ; 
if  we  have  a  key  on  the  course  of  this  wire  the  current  can  be  made 
or  broken  at  wilL  If  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  wire  we  have  a 
second  wire  forming  a  complete  circle,  nothing  whatever  occurs  in  it 
while  the  current  is  flowing  through  the  first  wire,  but  at  the  instant 
of  making  or  breaking  the  current  in  the  first  or  primary  toire,  a 
momentary  electrical  current  occurs  in  the  secondary  wire,  which  is 
called  an  induced  current ;  and  if  the  secondary  wire  is  not  a  complete 
circle,  but  its  two  ends  are  connected  by  a  nerve,  this  induction  shock 
traverses  the  nerve  and  stimulates  it ;  this  causes  a  nervous  impulse 
to  travel  to  the  muscle,  which  in  consequence  contracts. 

If  the  first  and  second  wires  are  coiled  many  times,  the  effect  is 
increased,  because  each  turn  of  the  primary  coil  acts  inductively  on 
each  turn  of  the  secondary  coiL 

The  direction  of  the  current  induced  in  the  secondary  coil  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  current  in  the  primary  coil  at  the  break ;  in 
the  opposite  direction  at  the  make.  The  nearer  the  secondary  coil 
is  to  the  primary,  the  stronger  are  the  currents  induced  in  the 
former. 
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Fig.  110  represents  the  Da  Bois  Beymond  coil,  the  one  generally' 
employed  in  physiological  experiments ;  e  ia  the  primary  coil,  and  d 
and  d'  its  two  ends,  which  are  attached  to  the  battery,  a  key  being 
interposed  for  nutlang  and  breaking ;  g  is  the  secondary  coil,  the  two 
terminals  of  which  are  at  its  far  end ;  to  these  the  electrodes  to  the 
nerre  are  attached ;  the  distance  between  the  two  coils,  and  so  the 
strength  of  the  induction  currents,  can  be  varied  at  will  It  is  only 
when  the  primary  current  is  made  or  broken,  or  its  intensity  increased 
or  diminiahed,  that  induction  shocks  occur  in  the  secondary  circoit 
which  stimulate  the  nerve.  When  one  wishes  to  produce  a  rapid 
succession  of  make  and  break  shocks  the  antomatio  interrupter  or 


Warner's  hammer  seen  at  the  right-hand  end  of  the  diagram  is 
included  in  the  circuit. 

The  next  thing  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  break  effects  are  stronger 
than  the  make  eSeots ;  this  ia  easily  felt  by  placing  the  electrodes 
on  the  tongue.  This  ia  due  to  what  ia  called  Faraday's  extra 
current.  This  is  a  current  produced  in  the  primary  coil  by  the 
inductive  influence  of  contiguous  turns  of  that  wire  on  each  other ; 
its  direction  is  gainst  that  of  the  battery  current  at  moke,  and  so 
the  make  shock  ia  lessened.  At  the  break  the  extra  current  is  of 
such  short  duration  (because  when  the  circuit  is  broken  there  can  be 
no  current  at  all)  that  for  all  practical  purposes  it  may  be  considered 
as  non-existent 

The  same  difference  of  strength  occurs  alternately  in  the  repeated 
shocks  produced  by  'WtkgoBi's  hammer.  Helmholtz,  to  obviate  this, 
introduced  a  mod^cation  now  known  after  him.  It  consists  in 
bridging  the  current  by  a  side  wire,  so  that  the  current  never 
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entirelj  oeaaes  in  the  primary  coil,  bat  is  alternately  strengthened 
and  weened  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  hammer ;  the  strengthening 
corresponds  to  the  ordinary  make,  and  is  weakened  by  the  make 
extra  current,  which  occurs  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  battery 
current ;  the  break  is  also  incomplete,  and  so  it  is  weakened  by  the 
break  extra  current,  which 
being  in  the  same  direction 
as  we  battery  current  im- 
pedes its  disappearance. 

The  two  next  diagrams 
show  the  way  the  interrupter 
acts.  We  are  supposed  to  be 
looking  at  the  end  of  the 
primary  coil;  the  battery 
wires  are  attached  to  the 
binding  screws  A  and  E  (fig. 
HI).  The  current  now  passes 
to  the  primary  coil  by  the 
pillar  on  the  left  and  the  spring  or  handle  of  the  hammer  as  far  as 
the  screw  (C) ;  after  going  round  the  primary  coil,  one  turn  only  of 
which  is  seen,  it  twists  round  a  pillar  of  soft  iron  on  the  right-hand 
side,  and  then  to  the  screw  E  and  back  to  the  battery ;  the  result 
of  a  current  going  around  a  bar  of  soft  iron  is  to  make  it  a  magnet, 
so  it  attracts  the  hammer,  and  draws  the  spring  away  from  the  top 
screw  C,  and  thus  breaks  the  current;  the  current  ceases,  the  soft 

iron  is  no  longer  a  magnet,  so 
it  releases  the  hammer,  and 
contact  is  restored  by  the 
spring;  then  the  same  thing 
starts  over  again,  and  so  a 
succession  of  break  and 
make  shocks  occurs  alter- 
nately and  automaticsJly. 

In  Helmholtz's  modifica- 
tion  (fig.    112)   the   battery 
wires  are  connected  as  before. 
The  interrupter  is  bridged  by 
a  wire  from   B  to   C  (also 
shown  in  fig.  110,  e).    C  is 
nised  out  of  reach,  and  the  lower  screw  F  is  brought  within  reach 
of  the  sprint.    Owing  to  the  wire  BC,  the  vibration  of  the  hammer 
never  entir^  breaks  the  current. 

Instead  of  Wagner^s  hammer  a  long  vibrating  reed  constructed 
on  the  same  principle  is  often  used.  This  has  me  advantage  that 
the  rate  of  vibration  can  be  varied  at  will  by  means  of  a  sliding 
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clamp  which  fizea  the  reed,  so  that  different  lengths  of  it  can  be 
made  to  vibrata  If  a  long  piece  of  reed  vibrates,  it  doea  so  slowly, 
and  thus  saccessive  inducUon  shocks  at  loi^  intervals  can  be  sent 
into  the  nerve.  But  if  one  wishes  to  stimulate  a  nerve  more  rapidl;, 
the  length  of  reed  allowed  to  vibrate  can  be  shortened 

In  Ewald'B  modification  of  the  coil  there  ia  another  simple  method 
of  modifjing  the  rate  of  the  interrupter.  But  an  hour  spent  in  tia 
laboratory  with  an  induction  coil  and  oell  will  teaoh  the  Btudent 


Fia.  IIS.— Myognpb  of  von  Htlmholti,  ahomi  Id  kd  IncomplaM  form,  a,  F 
temui:  b,  guirocnsmlni ;  c,  kIiIIo  nervs;  d,  k>1b-pm>;  t,  noAn  n 
couDtoipoiie.    (M'Keodilcli.) 

much  more  easily  all  these  facts  than  any  amoimt  of  reading  and 
description. 

We  can  pasa  now  to  the  myograph.  There  are  many  different 
forms  of  this  instrument.     Fig.  113  shows  Helmholtz'a  instrument 

The  bony  origin  of  the  gastrocnemius  is  held  firmly  by  forceps, 
and  the  tendo  Achillis  tied  to  a  weighted  lever ;  the  end  of  the  lever 
is  provided  with  a  writing-point  auch  as  a  piece  of  pointed  parch- 
ment; when  the  muscle  contracts  it  pulls  the  lever  up,  and  thia 
movement  is  magnified  at  the  end  of  the  lever.  The  writing-point 
scratches  on  a  piece  of  glazed  paper  covered  with  a  layer  of  soot ;  the 
paper  is  wrapped  round  a  cylinder.  When  the  lever  goes  up  the 
writing-point  wUl  mark  an  upstroke ;  when  it  falls  it  will  mark  a 
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downBtroke,  and  if  the  cylinder  is  travelling,  the  downstroke  will 
be  written  on  a  different  part  of  the  paper  than  the  upstroke ;  thus 
^  moBcle  ourve  or  mrogram  ia  obtained.  The  paper  may  then  be 
nmoTed,  varnished,  and  preserved. 

Yi^.  114  shows  a  somewhat  difibrent  arrangement. 

The  mosole  is  fixed  horizontally  on  a  piece  of  cork,  B,  one  end 
being  fixed  by  a  pin  thrust  through  the  knee-joint  Into  the  cork ;  the 


to.  IIL— AnufBDent  of  tba ippumtiu nectuuy  toi leoaidiDflEDiuclB BantrocUau  wlCh  ■  revolving 
ejjlulit  cuniu  UDoksd  pkpu.  A,  nrolvliig  cyllndu;  B,  tha  muida  unnnd  upon  ■  a>rk- 
nnnd  bouif  irhlch  li  eipible  of  baliig  imiisd  or  lomnd  oa  a»  spright,  which  ilaD  cu  be  moved 
•loaf  1  »Ud  biiiusnlar  t*r  ot  maUl  UttclMd  to  the  but  of  tb*  ncoi^loE  tppanttu— the  IcDdDD  ot 
ttt  pttnenaaiiu*  U  ithKhad  to  Che  writing  lever,  properly  welgbtM,  by  »  ligature.  Ths 
iJKllililiii  turn  the  eecooduj  coll  pui  to  the  nerve— baliu,  nir  the  uke  of  convenience,  flriC  of  all 
tmnght  to  a  ■hort-dnmlting  kn, It  (Da  Bob  Rejmond'i};  c,  the  Indsction  coll ;  F,  the  hatlcij 
pitUillg.ahichrom*M0DeK  B,  tb*  lur  (Hone'e)  in  the  primary  dicult. 

teodo  Achillia  is  tied  to  a  lever  which  ia  weighted  near  its  fulcrum : 
tbe  lever  is  Bo  arranged  that  it  rests  on  a  screw  till  the  muscle  begins 
to  contract ;  the  muscle  therefore  does  not  feel  the  weight  tiU  it 
l>egitiB  to  contract,  and  gives  a  better  contraction  than  if  it  had  been 
nerioasly  strained  by  ^e  weight  This  arrangement  is  called  a/ter- 
mding. 

The  writing  surface  is  again  a  travelling  cylinder  tightly  covered 
vith  smoked  glazed  paper.    The  rest  of  the  apparatus  shows  how 
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cell,  coil,  keys,  &nd  electrodes  are  applied  with  the  object  of  stimnUt- 
ing  the  nerve. 

The  key  E  makes  and  breaks  the  primary  circuit,  but  the  effect  is 
only  felt  by  the  muscle-nerTe  preparation  when  the  short-circniting 
key  D  in  the  secondary  circuit  is  opened. 

Instead  of  the  key  E  it  is  better  to  have  what  is  called  a  "  kick- 
over  "  key,  which  the  cylinder  by  means  of  a  bar  projecting  from  it 
knocks  over  and  so  breaks  the  primary  circuit  during  the  coarse  of  a 
revolution.  The  exact  position  of  the  writing-point  at  the  moment 
of  break,  that  is  the  moment  of  excitation,  can  then  be  marked  oa 
the  blackened  paper. 

BeaideB  the  travelling  cylinder  there  are  other  forms  of  writing 


Fio.  11$.— Do  Boia  ttBjrmond'i  ^iilng  llyognph.    (H>K«ililck.} 

surface.  Thus  fig.  115  represents  the  spring  myograph  of  Bu  Bois 
Beymond.  Here  a  blackened  glass  plate  is  ^ot  along  by  the  recoil 
of  a  spring ;  as  it  travels  it  kicks  uver  a  key,  and  the  resolt  of  this, 
the  muscular  contraction,  is  written  on  the  plate. 

The  pmdulum  myograph  (fig.  116)  is  another  form.  The  pen- 
dulum carries  a  smoked  glass  plate  npon  which  the  writing-point  of 
the  muscle  lever  is  made  to  mark.  The  break  shock  is  sent  into  the 
muscle-nerve  preparation  by  the  pendulum  in  its  swing  opening  a 
key  in  the  primary  circuit.  This  key  is  shown  on  an  enlarged  SMle 
inBC(fig.  116). 

To  keep  the  preparation  fresh  during  an  experiment,  it  should  be 
covered  with  a  glass  shade,  the  air  of  which  is  kept  moist  by  means 
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of  wet  blottiiig-paper.     One  form  of  moist  ehamh«r  is  shown  in 
%117. 


na.  IM.— Pwlidam  Mrosnpk  ud  ttOMorf  puta  (flck's  pttUrn}.  A,  plvnt  apon  which  pendnlam 
nlui :  B,  esteh  m  kimr  end  ot  mngraph  (ipeDfng  the  k«j,  C,  Id  lu  iwing  \  O,  ■  ipriiig-citch 
TimnWii*  mrosnpb,  u  luUcsted  oj  oottM  Uim,  ud  oa  pmaliig  down  tUs  hudfa  of  which 
Ito  (ndnlnm  twliie*  alone  ths  src  to  D  on  tha  Ml  of  Dgnn,  aiid  li  caught  by  Its  iprlng. 

The  last  piece  of  apparatus  necessary  is  a  time-marker,  so  that 
the  events  recorded  in  the  myogram  can  be  timed.     The  aimplest 
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time-marker  is  a  tuning-fork  vibrating  100  times  a  aecond.  This  la 
strack,  and  hy  means  of  a  writing-point  fixed  on  to  one  of  the  prongs 
of  the  fork,  these  vibrations  maj  be  written  beneath  the  myogram. 
More  eUborate  forms  of  electrical  time-markers  or  chronographs  are 
frequently  employed. 

^nie  Slmide  Husole  Ourva. 

We  can  now  pass  on  to  results,  and  study  first  the  result  of  a 
single  instantaneous  stimulus  upon  a  muscle.  This  causes  a  single 
or  timpU  muaeular  amtraciion,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  a  twitch,  ^le 
graphic  record  of  such  a  contraction  is  called  the  aimpU  mtiscU  curvi. 
One  of  these  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  IIS). 


The  muscle  was  stimulated  by  a  single  induction-shook,  at  the 
instant  marked  F  upon  the  base-lme.  The  lower  wavy  line  is  traced 
by  a  tuning-fork  vibrating  100  times  a  second,  and  serves  to  measure 
the  time  occupied  in  each  part  of  the  contraction. 

It  will  be  observed  that  after  the  stimulus  has  been  applied 
there  is  an  interval  before  the  contraction  commences.  This 
interval,  termed  the  latent  period,  when  measured  by  the  tuning- 
fork  tracing  is  seen  to  be  about  fw  bo<^  During  the  latent  period 
there  is  no  apparent  change  in  the  muscle. 

The  second  part  is  the  stage  of  oontraotlon  proper.  The  lever 
is  raised  by  the  shortenii^  of  the  muscle.  The  contraction  is  at  first 
very  rapid,  but  then  progresses  more  slowly  to  its  maximum. 

The  next  st^  is  the  Btage  of  elongation.  After  reaching  its 
highest  point,  the  lever  descends  in  consequence  of  the  elongation 
of  the  muscia  The  small  waves  which  follow  the  main  curve  are 
simply  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  muscle  and  recording  apparatus, 
and  are  moat  marked  when  the  contraction  is  rapid  and  vigorous. 
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The  whole  contraction  occupies  about  ^^  of  a  second.  With 
regard  to  the  latent  period,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  if  the  muscle 
is  stimulated  indirectly,  i.e,,  through  its  nerve,  some  of  the  apparent 
lost  time  is  occupied  in  the  propagation  of  the  nervous  impulse  along 
the  nerva  To  obtain  the  true  latent  period,  this  must  be  deducted. 
Then  there  is  latency  in  the  apparatus  (friction  of  the  lever,  etc.)  to 
be  taken  into  account.  This  can  be  got  rid  of  by  photographing  the 
contracting  muscle,  on  a  sensitive  photographic  plate  travelling  at 
an  accurately-timed  rate.  By  such  means  it  is  found  that  the  true 
latent  period  is  much  shorter  than  was  formerly  supposed.  It  is 
only  j^  of  a  second.     In  red  muscles  it  is  longer. 

We  now  come  to  the  action  of  various  factors  in  modifying  the 
character  of  the  simple  muscle  curve. 

1.  Influence  of  strength  of  stimulus. — A  minimal  stimulus  is  that 
which  is  just  strong  enough  to  produce  a  contraction.  If  the 
strength  of  stimulus  is  increased  the  amount  of  contraction  as 
measured  by  the  height  of  the  curve  is  increased,  until  a  certain 
point  is  reached  (maximal  stimulus),  beyond  which  increase  in  the 
stimulus  produces  no  increase  in  the  amount  of  contraction.  The 
latent  period  is  shorter  with  a  strong  than  with  a  weak  stimulus. 

2.  Influence  of  load, — Increase  of  load  decreases  the  amount  of 
contraction,  imtil  at  kst  a  weight  is  reached  which  the  muscle  is 
unable  to  lift.  The  latent  period  is  somewhat  longer  with  a  heavy 
load  than  with  a  light  one. 

3.  Influence  of  fatigue, — This  can  be  very  well  illustrated  by 
letting  the  muscle  write  a  curve  with  every  revolution  of  the 
cylinder,  until  it  ceases  to  contract  at  all.  Fig.  119  shows  the 
result  At  first  the  contractions  improve,  each  being  a  little 
hi^er  than  the  preceding ;  this  is  known  as  the  beneflcial  effect  of 
contraction,  and  the  graphic  record  is  called  a  staircase.  Then  the 
contractions  get  less  and  less.  But  what  is  most  noticeable  is  that 
the  curves  are  much  more  prolonged ;  the  latent  period  gets  longer ; 
the  period  of  contraction  gets  longer ;  and  the  period  of  relaxation 
gets  very  much  longer ;  this  conmtion  is  known  as  contracture,  so 
that  the  original  l^se-line  is  not  reached  by  the  time  the  next 
atimolus  arrive&  In  the  last  stages  of  fatigue,  contracture  passes 
off    Contracture  is  often  absent  in  fatigue  of  mammalian  muscle. 

4  £ffect  of  temperature. — Cold  at  first  inoreases  the  height  of 
contraction,  then  diminishes  it ;  otherwise  the  eflfect  is  very  like  that 
of  fatigue,  increasing  the  duration  of  all  stages  of  the  curve. 

Moderate  warmth  increases  the  height  and  diminishes  the 
duration  of  all  stages  of  the  curve,  latent  period  included.  This  may 
be  readily  shown  by  dropping  salt  solution  *  at  dififerent  tempera- 

*  Physiological  saline  solution  used  for  bathing  living  tissue  is  a  0*9  per  cent. 
sobitiMi  of  sotuum  chloride  in  ordinary  tap  water. 
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prolongation  of  the  period  of  relaxation ;  marked  by  a  secondary 
rise,  and  sometimes  by  tremors.  The  second  rise  has  received 
various  explanationn,  none  of  which  can  be  regarded  as  satiefactoTy. 
After  repeated  stimulation  the  veratrine  effect  passes  off,  but  returns 
after  a  period  of  rest 

The  Mnsole-Wave. 

The  first  part  of  a  muscle  which  contracts  is  the  part  where  the 
neri-e-flbres  enter ;  the  nerve  impulses,  however,  are  so  rapidly  carried 
to  all  the  fibres  that  for  practical  purposes  they  all  contract  together. 
But  in  a  nerveless  muscle,  that  is  one  rendered  physiologically  nerve- 
less by  curare,  if  one  end  of  the  muscle  is  stimulated,  the  contraction 
travels  as  a  wave  of  thickening  to  the  other  end  of  the  muscle,  and 
the  rate  of  propagation  of  this  wave  can  be  recorded  graphically. 
The  next  figure  (fig.  122)  represents  one  of  the  numerous  methods 


Flo.  IK.— ApningwiiBnt(Or  tr»dn?theioiiKl8-w»Te.    (lI'KmdTlck.) 

that  have  been  devised  for  this  purpose,  A  muscle  with  long  parallel 
fibres,  like  the  sartorius,  is  taken;  it  is  represented  diagrammatically 
in  the  figure.  It  is  stimulatfld  at  the  end,  where  the  two  wires, 
+  and  — ,  are  placed ;  it  is  grasped  in  two  places  by  pincers,  which 
are  opened  by  the  wave  of  thickening ;  the  opening  of  the  first  pair 
of  pincers  (1)  presses  on  a  drum  or  tambour  connected  to  a  secoDd 
tambour  with  a  recording  lever  (1'),  and  this  lever  goes  up  first ;  the 
lever  (2')  of  the  tambour  connected  with  the  second  pair  of  pincers 
(2)  goes  up  later.  If  the  length  of  muscle  between  the  pairs  of 
pincers  is  measured,  and  by  a  time-tracing  the  delay  in  the  raising 
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of  the  second  lever  is  ascertained,  we  have  the  arithmetical  data  for 
calculating  the  rate  of  propagation  of  the  muscle-wave.  It  is  about 
3  metres  per  second  in  firog's  muscle,  but  is  hastened  by  warmth  and 
delayed  bj  cold  and  fatigue. 

The  Bifeot  of  Two  Bucoessive  Stimuli. 

If  a  second  stimulus  follows  the  first  stimulus  at  a  sufficient 
interval  of  time,  each  will  cause  a  twitch  and  two  simple  muscle 
curves  will  be  written  (fig.  123,  A) ;  the  second  is  a  little  bigger  than 
the  first  (beneficial  efifect  of  contraction).  If  the  second  stimulus 
arrives  before  the  muscle  has  finished  contracting  under  the  influence 
of  the  first,  a  second  curve  will  be  added  to  the  first,  as  shown  in 
fig.  123,  B.     This  is  called  superposition,  or  summation  of  effects. 

If  the  two  stimuli  are  in  such  close  succession  that  the  second 
*  occurs  during  the  latent  period  of  the  first,  the  result  will  differ 
according  as  the  stimuli  are  maximal  or  submaximaL  If  they  are 
nuudmal,  the  second  stimulus  is  without  efifect ;  but  if  submaximal, 
the  two  stimuli  are  added  together,  and  though  producing  a  simple 
muscle  curve,  produce  one  which  is  bigger  than  either  would  have 
produced  separately.    This  is  called  summation  of  stimuli  (fig.  123,  C). 

Bifect  of  More  than  Two  Stimuli. 

If  a  succession  of  stimuli  are  sent  into  a  muscle,  or  its  nerve,  the 
Insults  obtained  depend  on  the  rate  at  which  the  stimuli  follow  one 
another.  If  the  time  intervals  between  the  stimuli  are  sufficiently 
great,  each  stimulus  will  produce  a  simple  muscular  contraction,  and 
one  records  a  succession  of  twitches,  and  the  beneficicd  efifect  of 
previous  action  is  exhibited  in  what  is  known  as  a  staircase  (fig.  124, 
A  and  B). 

If  the  induction  shocks  follow  each  other  more  rapidly,  the  efifect 
is  a  continuation  of  the  superposition  curve  already  described  in 
connection  with  two  successive  stimuli.  Just  as  a  second  stimulus 
adds  its  curve  to  that  written  as  the  result  of  the  first,  so  a  third 
stimulus  superposes  its  efifect  on  the  second ;  a  fourth  on  the  third, 
and  80  on.  Each  successive  increment  is,  however,  smaller  than 
the  preceding,  and  at  last  the  muscle  remains  at  a  maximum  con- 
traction, till  it  begins  to  relax  from  fatigue. 

A  succession  of  stimuli  may  be  sent  into  the  nerve  of  a  nerve- 
muscle  preparation  by  means  of  the  Wagner's  hammer  of  a  coil,  or 
,  the  vibrating  reed  previously  mentioned  (p.  96).  This  method  of 
stimulation  is  called  faradisation.  Fig.  124,  C  to  F,  shows  the  kind 
of  tracings  one  obtains.  The  number  of  contractions  corresponds  to 
the.  number  of  stimulations ;  the  condition  of  prolonged  contraction 
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80  produced,  the  muscle  never  relaxing  completely  between  the 
individual  contractions  of  which  it  is  made  up,  is  called  tetantis: 
incomplete  tetanus,  when  the  individual  contractions  are  discernible 
(fig.  124,  G,  D,  and  E) ;  complete  tetanus,  as  in  fig.  124,  F,  when  the 
contractions  are  so  rapid  as  to  be  completely  fused  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous line  without  waves. 

The  rate  of  faradisation  necessary  to  cause  complete  tetanus  varies 
a  good  deal ;  for  frog's  muscle  it  averages  15  to  20  per  second ;  for 
the  pale  muscles  of  the  rabbit,  20  per  second ;  for  the  more  slowly 
contracting  red  muscles  of  the  same  animal,  10  per  second  ;  and  for 
the  extremely  slowly  contracting  muscles  of  the  tortoise  2  per  second 
is  enough.  With  fatigue  as  the  period  of  relaxation  becomes  pro- 
longed, the  rate  necessary  to  produce  complete  tetanus  is  diminished. 

Voluntary  Tetanus. 

We  have  seen  that  voluntary  muscles  imder  the  influence  of 
artificial  stimuli  may  be  made  to  contract  in  two  ways:  a  single 
excitation  causes  a  single  contraction ;  a  rapid  series  of  excitations 
causes  a  series  of  contractions  which  fuse  to  form  tetanus. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  question,  in  which  of  these  two 
ways  does  voluntary  muscle  ordinarily  contract  in  the  body  ?  The 
answer  to  this  is,  that  voluntary  contra>ction  resembles,  though  it  is 
not  absolutely  identical  with,  tetanus  artificially  produced.  It  is 
certainly  never  a  twitch.  The  nerve-cells  from  which  the  motor 
fibres  originate  do  not  possess  the  power  of  sending  isolated  impulses 
to  the  muscles;  they  send  a  series  of  impulses  which  result  in  a 
muscular  tetanus,  or  volwntary  tetanus,  as  it  may  conveniently  be 
termed. 

If  a  stethoscope  is  placed  over  any  contracting  muscle  of  the 
human  body,  such  as  the  biceps,  a  low  sound  is  heard.  The  tone  of 
this  sound,  which  was  investigated  by  WoUaston,  and  later  by 
Helmholtz,  corresponds  to  thirty-six  vibrations  per  second ;  this  was 
regarded  as  the  first  overtone  of  a  note  of  eighteen  vibrations  per 
second,  and  for  a  long  time  18  per  second  was  believed  to  be  the 
rate  of  voluntary  tetanus. 

The  so-called  "  muscle  sound "  is,  however,  no  indication  of  the 
rate  of  muscular  vibration.  Any  irregular  soimd  of  low  intensity 
will  produce  the  same  note ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  natural  resonance-tone 
of  the  membrana  tympani  of  the  ear,  and,  therefore,  selected  by  the 
organ  of  hearing  when  we  listen  to  any  irregular  mixture  of  faint, 
low-pitched  tones  and  noises. 

A  much  more  certain  indication  of  the  rate  of  voluntary  tetanus 
is  obtained  by  the  graphic  method.  The  myographs  hitherto  de- 
scribed are  obviously  inapplicable  to  the  investigation  of  such  a 
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problem  in  man.  The  inHtniiiient  emploTed  is  termed  a  transmit- 
non  myograph.  The  next  figure  shows  the  recording  part  of  the 
apparatus. 

It  is  called  a  Mare/s  Tambour.  It  oonaiBts  of  a  drum,  on  the 
membrane  of  which  is  a  metallic  diBc  fastened  near  one  end  of  a 
lever,  the  far  eztremitj  of  which  carries  a  writing  point  The  interior 
of  the  dram  is  connected  by  an  india-rubber  tube  (seen  at  the  right- 
hand  end  of  the  drawing)  to  a  second  tambour  called  the  receiving 

Senw  to  ncoliU  dantlim  or  liTa 
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tambour,  in  which  the  writiDg  lever  is  absent.  Now  if  the  receiving 
tambour  is  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  thumb  presses  on  the  metallic 
disc  on  the  surface  of  its  membrane,  the  air  within  it  is  set  into 
vibrationB  of  the  same  rate  as  those  occurring  in  the  thumb  muscles ; 
uid  these  are  propagated  to  the  recording  tambour  and  are  written 
in  a  magnified  form  by  the  end  of  the  lever  on  a  recording  travelling 
surface. 

The  tracii^  obtained  is  that  of  an  incomplete  tetanus,  which  by  a 
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time-marker  can  be  seen  to  be  made  up  of  10  to  12  vibrations  a 
seomd.    A  typical  tracing  is  shown  in  the  above  figure  (fig.  126). 
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In  some  diseases  these  tremors  are  much  increased,  as  in  the 
clonic  convulsions  of  epilepsy,  or  those  produced  by  strychnine 
poisoning,  but  the  rate  is  the  sama 

Similar  tracings  can  be  obtained  in  an  ansesthetised  animal  by 
strapping  the  receiving  tambour  on  the  surface  of  a  muscle,  and 
causing  it  to  contract  by  stimulating  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  The 
rate  of  stimulation  makes  no  dififi^rence;  however  slow  or  fast  the 
stimuli  occur,  the  nerve-cells  of  the  central  nervous  system  give  out 
impulses  at  their  own  normal  rata 

The  same  is  seen  in  a  reflex  action.  If  a  tracing  is  taken  from 
a  frog's  gastrocnemius,  the  muscle  being  left  in  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  body,  its  tendon  only  beong  severed  and  tied  to  a 
lever,  and  if  the  sciatic  nerve  of  the  other  leg  is  cut  through, 
and  the  end  attached  to  the  spinal  cord  is  stimulated,  an  impulse 
passes  up  to  the  cells  of  the  cord,  and  is  then  reflected  down 
to  the  gastrocnemius,  under  observation.  The  impulse  has  thus 
to  traverse  nerve-cells;  the  rate  of  stimulation  then  makes  no 
difference ;  the  reflex  contraction  occurs  at  the  same  rate,  10  or  12 
per  second. 

But  now  a  difficulty  arises ;  if  a  twitch  only  occupies  ^  of  a 
second,  there  would  be  time  for  ten  complete  twitches  in  a  second ; 
they  would  not  fuse  to  form  even  an  incomplete  tetanus.  There  must 
be  some  means  by  which  each  individual  contraction  can  be  lengthened 
till  it  fuses  with  the  next  contraction ;  or,  in  other  words,  our  results 
of  electrical  stimulation  of  excised  muscles  must  not  be  applied 
without  reserve  to  the  contraction  of  the  intact  muscles  in  the  living 
body  in  response  to  the  will.  Becent  experiments  by  Piper  indicate 
that  each  component  of  the  curve  obtained  by  the  graphic  method  is 
really  itself  due  to  fusion  of  contractions  occurring  at  a  more  rapid 
rate.  The  method  he  employed  was  to  count  the  number  of  electrical 
variations  which  accompany  a  voluntary  contraction,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  each  fundamental  unit  of  the  contraction  has  an  electric^ 
change  as  its  concomitant.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a 
very  delicate  galvanometer  (the  string  galvanometer,  p.  125),  the 
movements  of  which  can  be  photographed  on  a  rapidly  travelling 
plate.  The  number  of  electrical  variations  is  then  found  to  be  a 
fixed  one  for  each  muscle,  but  to  vary  in  different  muscles.  Various 
spinal  and  cranial  motor  centres  have  thus  different  rhythms,  SLud 
of  those  hitherto  studied  the  cells  of  the  motor  fibres  of  the  fifth 
cranial  nerve  have  the  highest  rate  of  discharge,  86  to  100  per 
second.  In  muscles  supplied  by  spinal  nerves  the  rate  is  lower, 
40  to  60. 

Lever  Systems. — The  arrangement  of  the  muscles,  tendons,  and 
bones  presents  examples  of  the  three  systems  of  levers  which  will  be 
known  to  anyone  who  has  studied  mechanics ;  the  student  of  anatomy 
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wOl  have  no  difficoltj  in  finding  examples  of  all  three  systems  in 
(he  body.  What  is  most  striking  is  that  the  majority  of  cases  are 
hren  of  the  third  kind,  in  which  there  is  a  loss  of  the  mechanical 
power  of  a  leyer,  though  a  gain  in  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  the 
movenieDt. 

Most  mnscnlar  acts  involve  the  action  of  several  muscles,  often 
of  numy  muscles.  The  acts  of  walking  and  running  are  examples  of 
Tory  complicated  muscular  actions  in  which  it  is  necessary  not  only 
(hat  many  muscles  should  take  part,  but  also  must  do  so  in  their 
proper  order  and  in  due  relation  to  the  action  of  auxiliary  and 
an(agoni8tic  muscles. .  This  harmony  in  a  complicated  muscular 
action  is  called  eoordinaiion. 

By  the  device  of  taking  instantaneous  photographs  at  rapidly 
i^6a(ed  intervals  during  a  muscular  act,  the  details  of  different 
modes  of  locomotion  in  man  and  other  animals  have  been  very 
(horou^y  worked  out.  With  this  branch  of  research  the  name 
of  Ptol  Marey  is  intimately  associated. 


CHAPTER  X 

EXTBNSIBILITT,  ELASTICITY,  AND  WORK  OF  MUSCLE 

Muscle  is  both  extensible  and  elastic.  It  is  stretched  by  a  weight, 
that  is,  it  possesses  extensibility ;  when  the  weight  is  taken  off,  it 
returns  to  its  original  length,  that  is,  it  possesses  elasticity.  The  two 
properties  do  not  necessarily  go  together ;  thus  a  piece  of  putty  ia 
very  extensible,  but  it  is  not  elastic ;  a  piece  of  steel  or  a  ball  of 
ivory  are  only  slightly  extensible,  but  after  the  stretching  force  has 
been  removed  they  return  to  their  original  size  and  shape  very 
perfectly. 

A  substance  is  said  to  be  strongly  ekutic,  when  it  offers  a  great 
resistance  to  external  forces ;  steel  and  ivory  are  strongly  elastic. 

A  substance  is  said  to  be  perfectly  elastic,  when  its  return  to  its 
original  shape  is  absolute ;  again  steel  and  ivory  may  be  quoted  as 
examples. 

Muscle  is  very  extensible,  i.e,,  it  is  easily  stretched ;  it  is  feebly 
elastic,  t.^.,  it  opposes  no  great  resistance  to  external  force;  it  is, 
however,  perfectly  elastic;  that  is,  it  returns  to  its  original  shape 
very  exactly  after  stretching.  This  ia  true  in  the  case  of  living  muscle 
within  the  body,  but  after  very  great  stretching  even  in  the  body, 
and  still  more  so  after  removal  from  the  body,  when  it  b^ins  to 
imdergo  degenerative  changes  culminating  in  death,  its  elasticity  is 
less  perfect. 

The  cohesion  of  muscular  tissue  is  less  than  that  of  tendon. 
E.  Weber  stated  that  a  frog's  muscle  one  centimetre  square  in 
transverse  section  will  support  a  weight  of  a  kilogramme  (over 
2  lbs.)  without  rupture,  but  this  diminishes  as  the  muscle  gradually 
dies. 

The  extensibility  of  any  material  may  be  studied  and  recorded  by 
measuring  the  increase  of  length  which  occurs  when  that  material  is 
loaded  with  different  weights.  In  Helmholtz's  myograph  (fig.  113), 
different  weights  may  be  placed  in  the  scale-pan  beneath  the  muscle, 
and  the  increase  of  length  recorded  on  a  stationary  blackened  cylinder 
by  the  downward  movement  of  the  writing-point ;  the  cylinder  may 
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then  be  moved  on  a  short  distance,  more  weight  added,  and  the 
additional  increase  of  length  similarly  recorded,  and  so  on  for  a 
SQocession  of  weights. 

If  this  experiment  is  done  with  some  non-living  substance,  like 
a  steel  spring  or  a  piece  of  india-rubber,  instead  of  a  living  muscle, 
it  is  found  that  the  amount  of  stretching  is  proportional  to  the  weight ; 
a  weight =2  produces  an  extension  twice  as  great  as  that  produced 
by  a  weight= 1 ;  in  this  way  one  obtains  a  tracing  like  that  seen  on 
the  left  hand  of  figure  127,  and  the  dotted  line  drawn  through  the 
lowest  points  of  the  extensions  is  a  straight  one. 


Pio.  127.— (After  Waller.) 

With  muscle,  however,  this  is  different;  each  successive  addition 
of  the  same  weight  produces  smaller  and  smaller  increments  of  ex- 
tension, and  the  dotted  line  obtained  is  a  curva 

A  continuous  curve  of  extensibility  may  be  obtained  by  placing 
a  gradually  and  steadily  increasing  force  beneath  the  muscle  instead 
of  a  succession  of  weights  added  at  intervals.  The  most  convenient 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  use  a  steel  spring,  which  is  gradually  and 
st^ulily  extended;  and  the  writing-point  connected  to  the  muscle 
inscribes  its  excursion  on  a  slowly  moving  cylinder.  If,  then,  after 
the  muscle  has  been  stretched,  tioB  steel  spring  is  gradually  and 
steadily  relaxed,  the  muscle  retracts  and  again  writes  a  curve  now  in 
the  reverse  direction,  until  it  regains  its  original  length.*  But  in 
muscles  removed  from  the  body,  unless  they  are  very  sHghtly  loaded, 
the  return  to  tiie  original  length  is  never  complete;  the  muscle  is 

*  A  mathematical  examination  of  these  curves  shows  that  they  are  not  rect- 
MuraUr  hyperix>las  as  they  were  once  considered.  They  are  very  variable  in  form, 
w  eannot  be  identified  with  any  known  mathematical  curve. 
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permanently  longer  to  &  slight  extent,  which  Taries  with  the  amount 
of  the  previous  loading. 

If  the  muscle  is  slowly  loaded  and  slowly  ouloaded,  the  cnrratnre 
of  its  tracing  is  much  more  marked  than  if  the  experiment  is  done 
rapidly. 

The  following  three  tracings  are  reproduced  from  some  obtained 
by  Dr  Brodie.     In  the  method  used,  the  records  are  not  complicated 
by  the  curve  of  a  lever,  but  the  movement  was  simply  magnified  by 
a  beam  of  light  falling  on  a  mirror  attached  to  the  end  of  the  muscle, 
and  reflected  on  to  a  travelling  photographic  plate.     Each  tracing  is 
to  be  read  from  right  to  left ;  the  first  one  (A)  shows  the  result  of 
stretching  a  steel  spring  by  a  steadily  incieasing  force ;  the  end  of 
the  spring  gets  lower  and  lower, 
and  describes  a  straight  line;  at 
the  apex  of  the  tracing  unloading 
began  and  went  on  steadily  tiU 
the  spring  once  more  reguned  its 
initial  le^h.    The  upstroke,  like 
the  downstroke,  is  a  straight  lina 
In  B  and  C  muscles  were  need; 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  muscle 
does  not  r^ain  its  original  length 
after  unloading  is  completed,  and 
the  upward  tendency  of  the  tracing 
beyond  this  point  represents  after- 
retraction.     In   B,   the   extension 
was  applied   rapidly,  the   tracing 
is  almost   a  straight  line;  in  C, 
the  extension  was  brought  about 
more  slowly,  and  the  tracing  is  a 
curve;  in  both  cases  the  tracing 
of  the  period  of  unloading  ahows 
more  currature. 
^   ,« rf.«„jh,i,H.  (r™(h  ^'8  introduces  ua  to  what  is 

no.  128,— Cut™  MeiMmlbUiB.    (Brodla.)  ii    j        jn  ,         .  ,  „ 

called  after-tsamsion  and  cffttr- 
retraction.  That  is  to  say,  after  a  muscle  is  weighted  there  is  an 
immediate  elongation,  followed  by  a  gradual  elongation  which 
continues  for  some  time ;  or  if  a  muscle  has  been  weighted  and  is 
then  unloaded  there  is  an  immediate  slackening,  followed  by  a 
gradual  after-retraction. 

This  may  be  shown  by  looking  at  the  graphic  records  shown  is 
the  next  dif^ram.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  extension  is  greatest 
when  the  muscle  is  in  a  contracted  condition,  and  smallest  when  it  is 
dead  (in  rigor).  In  fatigue  the  after-extension  is  very  marked,  and 
the  return  after  unloading  very  imperfect 
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We  may  now  give  the  results  of  an  actual  experiment ;  a  muscle 
was  loaded  with  successive  weights  of  50,  100,  150,  etc.,  grammes, 
and  its  length  carefully  measured  in  centimetres. 


Load    .... 

50 

100 

150 

200 

250 

800 

Total  extension     . 

3-2 

6 

8 

9-6 

10 

10-3 

Increment  of  extension 

2-8 

2 

1-5 

0-5 

0-3 

fn  rigor 


In  t9ttUHI$ 


Normal 


figure  129  shows  that  the  contracted  muscle  is  more  extensible 
than  the  uncontracted  muscla  This  may  be  still  further  illustrated 
by  an  example  given  on  the  following 
page  in  the  form  of  a  diagram. 

The  thick  lines  represent  the  con- 
tracted muscle,  the  tlun  ones  the  tm- 
contracted.  It  is  represented  as  being 
stretched  by  different  weights  indicated 
along  the  top  line;  and  the  lengths 
under  the  influence  of  these  weights 
are  separated  by  equal  distances. 
Thus  A  C  represents  the  length  of  the 
uncontracted  muscle,  A  B  of  the  con- 
tracted muscle  when  unloaded.  A'  G 
and  A'  6'  the  same  under  the  influence 
of  a  weight  of  50  grammes,  and  so  on. 

The  curve  connecting  the  ends  of 
the  lengths  of  the  contacted  muscle 
bdls  faster  than  that  obtained  from 
the  uncontracted  one,  until  at  the 
point  P  under  the  influence  of  a  weight 
of  250  grammes,  the  two  curves  meet ; 
that  is  to  say,  250  grammes  is  the 
weight  which  the  muscle  was  just  un- 
able to  lift  Suppose  a  muscle  has  to 
lift  the  weight  of  200  granmies,  it 
begins  with  a  length  A"'  G\  but  when 
it  contracts  it  has  a  length  A"  B^  that 
is,  it  has  contracted  a  distance  of  B''  C, 
which  is  very  small;  when  it  has  to 
lift  a  less  weight  it  shortens  more, 
when  a  greater  weight  it  shortens  less ;  till  when  it  shortens  least  it 
lifts  the  greatest  weight 

This  experiment  illustrates  the  general  truth  that  when  a  muscle 
is  contracted  it  is  more  extensibla  At  the  point  P  the  energy 
tending  to  shorten  the  muscle  (its  contractile  power)  is  exactly  equal 
to  the  energy  tending  to  lengthen  it  against  its  elastic  forca  Thus 
m  have  the  apparent  paradox  at  this  point,  that  a  muscle  when 


Fatigued 


Pio.  129.— Extensibility  of  mosole  in 
difibnnt  states ;  tested  by  60  nrammes 
applied  flQr  short  periods.  Tracings 
to  oe  read  from  left  to  right.    (After 
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contracted  has  exactly  the  same  length  as  when  uncontracted ;  but 
this  is  a  matter  of  everyday  experience ;  if  one  tries  to  lift  a  weight 
beyond  one's  strength,  one  fails  to  raise  it,  but  nevertheless  one's 
muscles  have  been  contracting  in  the  effort ;  they  have  not  contracted 
in  the  restricted  sense  of  becoming  shorter,  but  that  is  not  the  only 
change  a  muscle  undergoes  when  it  contracts;  the  other  changes, 
electrical,  thermal,  chemical,  etc.,  have  taken  place,  as  evidenced  in 
one's  own  person  by  the  fact  that  the  individual  has  got  warm  in  his 
efforts,  or  may  even  feel  fatigue  afterwards. 

But  the  paradox  does  not  end  here,  for  if  diagram  130  is  again 
looked  at,  it  will  be  seen  that  beyond  the  point  F  the  two  curves 
cross ;  in  other  words,  the  muscle  may  even  elongate,  due  to  increase 
of  extensibility,  when  it  contract&  This  is  known  after  its  discoverer 
as  Weber^s  paradox.    The  increase  of  extensibility  of  muscle  during 


Contracted 
UncoHtraeted-X- 


Fio.  180. 


contraction  is  protective  and  tends  to  prevent  rupture  in  efforts  to 
raise  heavy  weights. 

Infiumee  of  Temperature  on  Extensibility. — If  a  piece  of  iced 
india-rubber  is  taken  and  stretched  by  a  weight,  its  retractility  when 
the  weight  is  removed  is  very  small.  If,  now,  when  the  weight  is  on 
it,  it  is  warmed  at  one  point,  as  by  placing  the  hand  on  it,  its 
retrtkctility  is  increased  and  it  contracts,  raising  the  weight.  Some 
physiologists  have  considered  that  muscular  contraction  can  be 
explained  in  this  way ;  they  have  supposed  that  the  heat  formed  in 
muscular  contraction  acts  like  warmth  as  applied  to  india-rubber. 
This  view  is,  however,  incorrect.  It  is  much  more  probable  that 
there  is  no  causal  relationship  between  the  temperature-change  and 
the  extensibility-change  which  occur  when  muscle  contracts;  both 
are  simultaneously  produced  by  the  stimulus. 

Moreover,  the  influence  of  heat  on  muscle  is  by  no  means  the 
same  as  that  on  india-rubber.    This  influence  is  not  invariable,  and 
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at  oertain  temperatures  near  the  freeziDg-poiDt,  and  under  the 
infioence  of  certain  weights,  actual  elon^tion  may  occur  when  the 
temperature  is  raised. 

HuBoiilar  Toqus. 

In  the  living  animal,  muacles  are  more  or  leas  stretched,  but 
nevor  taut  betwean  their  two  attachments.  They  are  in  a  state  of 
Imieiii/  or  loans,  and  when  divided  they  contract  and  the  two  parts 
aeparaCe.  Thus  a  muscle,  even  at  rest,  ia  in  a  favourable  condition 
to  contract  without  losing  time  or  energy  in  taking  in  slack. 

Muscular  tonus  is  under  the  control  of  the  nervous  system  (on 
the  reflex  character  of  this  control,  see  later,  under  Tendon  Beflezea) ; 
tJie  muscles  lengthen  when  their  nerves  are  divided,  or  when  they 
are  rendered  phydologically  nerveless  by  curare.  Besides  the  nervous 
systtim,  the  state  of  muscular  nutrition  dependent  on  a  due  supply 
of  healthy  blood  must  also  be  reckoned  as  important  in  maintaining 
muscular  tonus. 

Work  of  Uusole. 

The  question  of  muscular  work  ia  intimately  associated  with  that 
of  elasticity.  In  a  technical  sense,  work  (W)  is  the  product  of  the 
load  (/)  and  the  height  (h)  to  which  it  is  r^sed.    'W  =  /xA. 

Thus  in  fig.  130,  when  the  muscle  is  unloaded  the  work  done  is 
nii;  W  =  BC  X  0  =  0.  When  the  load  is  250,  ^ain  the  work  done 
is  nU.  becaoae  then  A  =  0.    With  the  load  50,  W  =  B'  O  x  50. 

If  the  height  ia  measured  in  feet  and  the  load  in  ponnds,  work  is 
axpresBed  in  terms  of  foot-pounds.    If  the  height  ia  measured  in 
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inillimetres  or  metres,  and  the  load  in  grammes,  the  work  ia  expressed 
in  gramme-millimetreB  or  gramme-metres  respectively. 

This  may  be  shown  dit^rammatically  by  marking  on  a  horizontal 
base  line  or  abscissa,  distances  proportionate  to  different  weights, 
and  vertical  lines  (ordinates)  drawn  through  these  represent  the 
height  to  which  they  are  lifted  (see  fig.  131). 

In  the  diagram  (fig.  131)  the  figures  along  the  base  line  represent 
grammes,  and  the  figures  along  the  vertical  line  represent  milli- 
metres.   The  work  done  as  indicated  by  the  firat  line  is  10  x  5  =  50 
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gramme-millimetres,  the  next  20  x  6  =  120  gramme-millimetres,  and 
so  on,  while  the  last  on  the  right,  100  x  3  =  300  gramme-millimetres. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  height  of  a  muscle-curve  is  no  measure  of  the 
work  done  by  the  muscle  unless  the  weight  lifted  is  taken  into 
account  as  well 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  an  actual  experiment  done 
with  the  frog's  gastrocnemius  (Weber) : — 


WAight  Ufted. 

Hdght. 

Work  done. 

5granmie8 
15 
25 
30 

27*6  millimetres 
25-1 

11-45        „ 
7-3 

188  gramme-millimetres 

376 

286 

219 

Pio.  182.— DyiiAinometer. 


The  work  increases  with  the  weight  up  to  a  certain  maximum, 
after  which  a  diminution  occurs,  more  or  less  rapidly,  according  as 
the  muscle  is  fatigued. 

Similar  experiments  have  been  made  in  human  beings,  weights 
being  lifted  by  the  calf  muscles,  or  elbow  muscles,  leverage  being 

allowed  for.  In  the  higher 
animals  the  energy  so  ob- 
tained compared  witiL  the  frog 
is  about  twice  as  great  for 
the  same  volume  of  muscular 
tissue. 

Fig.  132  represents  a  com- 
mon form  of  dynamometer  for 
clinical  use,  employed  in  test- 
ing the  muscles  of  the  arms 
and  hands.  It  is  squeezed  by  the  hand,  and  an  index  represents 
kilogrammes  of  pressure. 

The  muscle,  regarded  as  a  machine,  is  sometimes  compared  to 
artificial  machines  like  a  steam-engine.  A  steam-engine  is  supplied 
with  fuel,  the  latent  energy  of  which  is  transformed  into  work  and 
heat.  The  carbon  of  the  coal  unites  with  oxygen  to  form  carbonic 
acid,  and  it  is  in  this  process  of  combustion  or  oxidation  that  heat 
and  work  are  liberated.  Similar,  though  more  complicated,  combus- 
tions occur  in  muscle.  In  a  steam-engine  a  good  deal  of  fuel  is  con- 
sumed, but  there  is  great  economy  in  the  consumption  of  the  living 
muscular  material.  Take  the  work  done  by  a  gramme  (about  15 
grains)  of  muscle  in  raising  a  weight  of  4  grammes  to  the  height  of 
4  metres  (about  13  feet) ;  in  doing  this  work  probably  less  uian  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  muscle  has  been  consumed. 

Next  let  us  consider  the  relationship  between  the  work  and  the 
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heat  produced.  An  ordinary  locomotive  wastes  about  96  per  cent,  of 
its  available  energy  as  heat,  only  4  per  cent,  being  represented  as 
work  In  the  best  triple-expansion  steam-engine  the  work  done  rises 
to  12*5  per  cent,  of  the  total  energy. 

In  musde,  various  experimenters  ^ve  different  numbers.  Thus, 
Fick  calculated  that  33  per  cent,  of  the  mechanical  energy  is  avail- 
able as  work ;  later  he  found  this  estimate  too  high,  and  stated  the 
niunber  as  25 ;  Chauveau  gives  12  to  15 ;  M'Kendrick  17.  Thus 
muscle  is  a  little  more  economical  than  the  best  steam-engines;  but 
the  muscle  has  this  great  advantage  over  any  engine,  for  the  heat  it 
produces  is  not  wasted,  but  Ib  used  for  keeping  up  the  body  tempera- 
ture, the  fall  of  which  below  a  certain  point  would  lead  to  death,  not 
only  of  the  muscles  but  of  the  body  generally. 

So  far  we  hare  been  speaking  as  though  the  only  active  phase  of  muscular  con- 
traction is  the  period  of  shortening.  It  is,  however,  extremely  probable  that 
lengthening  is  also  an  active  process.  This  was  originally  mooted  by  Fick,  who 
pointed  out  that  the  fall  of  a  muscle  lever  daring  the  relaxation  period  is  of  variable 

rid,  and  is  obviously  not  due  to  the  passive  elongation  of  the  muscle  by  gravity ; 
way  in  which  this  part  of  the  curve  is  varied  b^  such  agencies  as  temperature, 
and  drugs  like  veratrine,  also  indicates  that  relaxation  is  an  independent  process. 

Iwotomc  and  I$am«trie  Owro«9.— If,  in  recording  the  contraction  of  a  muscle,  the 
load  is  applied  verticaUy  under  the  muscle,  its  puU  upon  the  muscle  varies  during 
the  successive  stages  or  a  single  contraction,  owing  to  the  inertia  of  the  load.  In 
order  to  avoid  this  variation  in  tension,  it  is  usual  to  apply  the  weight  at  a  point 
close  to  the  fakrum  of  the  recording  lever,  so  that  when  the  lever  is  raised,  the 
weight  remains  practiodly  stationary,  and  thus  the  error  due  to  its  inertia  is  avoided. 
In  Older  to  apply  the  necessary  tension  to  the  muscle,  the  weight  hanging  on  the 
lerer  must  be  mcreased  in  the  ratio  of  the  distances  of  the  muscle  and  weight  from 
tiie  fnlcmm.  A  twitch  recorded  under  such  circumstances  is  called  isotonic n  t.  e. ,  one 
fai  which  the  tension  remains  constant  throughout  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mnscle  is  fixed  at  both  ends,  and  then  excited,  the  resulting  activity  expresses  itself 
in  a  phase  of  increasing  tension  followed  by  one  of  decreasing  tension.  If  the 
altemtioos  of  tension  are  recorded,  we  obtain  what  is  called  an  isometric  curve. 
Thii  carve  is  obtained  by  making  the  muscle  puU  against  a  spring  which  is  so  strong 
that  tiie  muscle  can  (mly  move  it  to  a  very  sl4rht  extent.  Tnis  slight  movement  is 
then  highly  magnified.  The  curve  thus  obtained  resembles  ih  its  main  features  an 
taotoDic  contraction,  but  its  maximum  is  reached  eariier,  and  it  returns  to  the  zero 
positioD  sooner.  Tlie  flat  top  of  the  isometric  curve  described  by  the  earlier 
observers  was  due  to  the  imperfection  of  the  instruments  employed.  The  tracings 
of  mnade  carves  given  in  previous  illustrations  (see  figs.  118  to  124)  were  obtained 
bf  the  isotonic  method,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  isometric  curve  is  a  more  faithful 
ttcord  0^  the  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  contraction  process  than  that  yielded 
by  the  isotonic  method.  The  momentum  or  swing  of  a  light  lever  such  as  is  used 
for  obtaining  isotonic  curves  will  no  doubt  account  for  the  extra  upward  movement 
it  executes.  The  whole  matter  has  been  keenlv  discussed,  and  the  foregoing  view 
is  tliat  expressed  by  Kaiser.  Schenk,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  what  appears  to 
be  an  imorobable  idea,  that  there  are  really  two  kinds  of  change  in  muscle,  which 
•ceoont  for  the  ^fference  obtmned  by  the  two  methods. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THB  ELECTRICAL  PHENOMENA   OF  MUSCLE 

We  have  seen  that  the  chemical  processes  occurring  in  muscular  con- 
traction lead  to  a  transformation  of  energy  into  work  and  heat 
These  changes  are  accompanied  by  electrical  disturbances  also. 

The  history  of  animal  electricity  forms  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing of  chapters  in  physiological  discovery.  It  dates  from  1786, 
when  Galvani  made  his  first  observations.  Gralvani  was  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the  University  of  Bologna,  and  his  wife 
was  one  day  preparing  some  frog's  legs  for  dinner,  when  she  noticed 
that  the  apparently  dead  legs  became  convulsed  when  sparks  were 
emitted  from  a  f rictional  electrical  machine  which  stood  by.  Glalvani 
then  wished  to  try  the  effect  of  lightning  and  atmospheric  electricity 
on  animal  tissues.  So  he  hung  up  some  frogs'  legs  to  the  iron  trellis- 
work  roimd  the  roof  of  his  house  by  means  of  copper  hooks,  and  saw 
that  they  contracted  whenever  the  wind  blew  them  against  the  iron. 
He  imagined  this  to  be  due  to  electricity  secreted  by  the  animal 
tissues,  and  this  new  principle  was  called  Galvanism.  But  all  his 
contemporaries  did  not  agree  with  this  idea,  and  most  prominent 
among  his  opponents  was  Yolta,  Professor  of  Physics  at  another 
Italian  university,  Pavia.  He  showed  that  the  muscular  contractions 
were  not  due  to  animal  electricity,  but  to  artificial  electricity  pro- 
duced by  contact  with  different  metals. 

The  controversy  was  a  keen  and  lengthy  one,  and  was  terminated 
by  the  death  of  Galvani  in  1798.  Before  he  died,  however,  he  gave 
to  the  world  the  experiment  known  as  "  contraction  without  metals," 
which  we  shall  study  presently,  and  which  conclusively  proved  the 
existence  of  animal  electricity.  Volta,  however,  never  believed  in  it 
In  his  hand  electricity  took  a  physical  turn,  and  the  year  after 
Galvani's  death  he  invented  the  Voltaic  pile,  the  progenitor  of  our 
modern  batteries.  Volta  was  right  in  maintaining  that  gdvanism 
can  be  produced  independently  of  animals,  but  wrong  in  denying  that 
electrical  currents  could  be  obtained  from  animal  tissuea  Galvani 
was  right  in  maintaining  the  existence  of  animal  electricity,  but 
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wrong  in  supposing  that  the  contact  of  dissiniilar  metals  with  tissues 
proved  his  point 

This  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  by  certain  new  methods  of 
investigation.  In  1820  Oersted  discovered  electro-magnetism :  that 
is,  when  a  galvanic  current  passes  along  a  wire  near  a  magnetic 
needle,  the  needle  is  deflected  one  waj  or  the  other,  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  current  This  led  to  the  invention  of  the 
astatic  needle  and  the  galvanometer,  an  instrument  by  which  very 
weak  electrical  currents  can  be  detected  For  a  long  time  the  subject 
of  animal  electricity,  however,  fell  largely  into  disrepute,  because  of 
the  quackery  that  grew  up  around  it.  It  is  not  entirely  free  from 
this  evil  nowadays ;  but  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  subject  has 
led  to  a  considerable  increase  of  knowledge,  and  among  the  names 
of  modem  physiologists  associated  with  it  must  be  particularly 
mentioned  tibose  of  Du  Bois  Beymond  and  Hermann. 

Before  we  can  study  these  it  is,  however,  necessary  that  we  should 
understand  the  instruments  employed. 

The  Galvanometer. — ^The  essential  part  of  a  galvanometer  is  a 
magnetic  needle  suspended  by  a  delicate  thread ;  a  wire  coils  round 


Fio.  1S8. 


Fio.  184. 


it;  and  if  a  current  flows  through  the  wire,  the  needle  is  deflected. 
Suppose  a  man  to  be  swinmiing  with  the  current  with  his  face  to  the 
iwedle,  the  north-seeking  pole  is  turned  to  the  left  hand.  But  such  a 
simple  instnunent  as  that  shown  in  fig.  133  would  not  detect  the  feeble 
currents  obtained  from  animal  tissues.  It  is  necessary  to  increase 
the  delicacy  of  the  apparatus,  and  this  is  done  in  several  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  the  needle  must  be  rendered  astatic^  that  is,  independent 
of  the  earth's  magnetism.  The  simplest  way  of  doing  this  is  to  fix 
two  needles  together  (as  shown  in  fig.  134),  the  north  pole  of  one 
pointing  the  same  way  as  the  south  pole  of  the  other.  The  current 
is  led  over  one  needle  and  then  over  the  other ;  the  effect  is  to  pro- 
duce a  deflection  in  each  in  the  same  direction,  and  so  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  instrument  is  doubled.  If  now  the  wire  is  coiled  not  only 
once,  but  twice  or  more  in  the  same  position,  each  coil  has  its  effect 
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on  the  needles ;  the  multiplicatioii  of  the  effect  of  a  weak  onrrrait  in 
this  way  is  occompliBhod  in  actual  galvanometers  hj  many  hundreds 
of  turns  of  fine  wire. 

Fig.  135  illoBtrates  the  best  galvanometer  of  this  type :  that  of 
Sir  WiUiam  Thomson  (afterwards  Lord 
Kelvin).  It  is  called  a  reflecting  galvsn- 
(nneter,  because  the  observer  does  not  actu- 
ally watch  the  moving  needle,  but  a  spot 
of  light  reflected  on  to  a  scale  from  a  little 
mirror,  which  is  attached  to  and  moves 
with  the  needle.  A  very  small  movement 
of  the  needle  is  rendered  evident,  because 
the  movement  of  the  spot  of  light  being,  as 
it  were,  at  the  end  of  a  long  lever — ^namely, 
the  beam  of  light,  mt^nifies  it. 


lo.  ISl.— ItellMUiut  E^vuometer.  (Thomaan.}  A.  Tb*  ol- 
vrnDomaUr  coniiaU  Df  tvo  ajttaia  of  amaU  uUUc  Dwlla 
■  uiptodsd  by  a  Bq«  bair  From  ■  ■npport,  ta  that  aach  iM 
of  tindle*  l>  withia  a  ooU  ot  flii«  insalatad  ooppa  vlis,  tkaC 
tonnlag  the  lovar  call  baiog  woaod  In  m  oppoalts  dlraoUoa 
to  the  uppar.  AttAcbad  to  tbe  npp«r  Mt  of  boadka  la  a 
snuU  mlmiT  about  i  Inch  tn  dUmatar;  tb»  IIAt  ftom  a» 
lamp  at  B  ia  tbiown  upon  bhia  UCtle  mlmir,  uS^U  nOMtad 
opon  Uw  icilaoiithaDUKrildgof  B,BatabawDliiUiaegiin. 
Tba  ooU*  II  t  ara  amngsd  upoo  biaai  DpriBbta,  mud  tlHlt 
anda  are  cairM  to  lb*  binding  acnva.  Tba  wbols  mat' 
Una  la  pUood  npon  a  Tukaoit*  Plata  capable  of  Wii( 
lovelltd  by  tha  acraw  aappaita,  and  la  oonnd  Inr  a  lam- 
boDDd  glaia  abade,  th«  torn  of  whicb  la  alto  at  bnaa,  and 
anppona  a  bnaa  rod  b,  on  wUeh  moTea  a  waaik  o^rad 
nutgnatm.  C  la  tba  ibnnt  b;  maaiu  of  wUch  tba  amoont  o( 
the  oamnt  aaot  Into  Uw  KalTanaawtcr  m*T  be  nnlalad. 
When  in  naa  the  aca1«  ia  plaoed  about  tbna  (Mt  Scm  UN 
Ealvanomstei,  wblcli  ia  amngMl  aaat  and  ii«at.  tba  lamp  li 
lighted,  tbn  mirtot  ia  made  to  awing,  and  the  light  bmi  tba 
lamp  ia  adjuatod  to  (all  opon  it,  and  it  la  theo  rwiilatad 
untn  Ihfl  reflecMd  apot  of  light  from  It  Ula  DponOaan 
ot  the  acale.    The  wires  fnnn  the  DOO'palaRaable  elaclmlta 


•crawa  o(  tlie  galvanometer,  a  key  Intenanliig  tor  ihort  clrtultlng,  or  it  a  portion  onlj  of  tba 
current  la  to  pua  Into  tbe  galvanotnetn,  the  ahuni  abould  lutarraoa  aa  wall  wlch  the  appropriata 
plug  In.  When  a  cnrtcnt  puaaa  Into  tbe  ealranometer  the  oeedlea  and,  with  tham,  the  mttnx, 
are  tamed  to  the  right  or  lelt  according  to  tha  direction  of  the  cuiraiit.  Thaamoontof  tlNdeAaa- 
tJDD  of  the  nesdla  la  marked  on  tba  acala  by  tba  apot  of  light  travelling  along  It. 

Non-poUrlsable   Meotrodea, — If  a  galvanometer  is  connected 
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with  «  mtuole  by  wires  which  touch  the  muscle,  electrical  curreDts 
are  obtained  in  the  circuit  which  are  set  up  by  the  contact  of  metal 
with  muscle.     The  currents  so  obtained  form  no  evidence  of  electro- 
motive force  in  the  muscle  itself.     It  is 
therefore  necessary  that  the  wires  from  the 
galTanometer  should  have  interposed  be- 
tween them  and  the  muscle  some  form  of 
electrodes  which  are  noD-polarLBabl&    Fig. 
136  shows  one  of  the  earliest  non-polaris- 
able  electrodes  of  Da  Bois  Eeymond.    It 
consists  of  a  zinc  trough  on  a  vulcanite  base. 
!nie  inner  surface  of  the  trough  is  amalga- 
mated and  nearly  fiUed  with  a  saturated  so-     ro.  ie«.-Noa-pouri»bi.  bi«. 
ktion  of  zinc  sulphate.    In  the  trough  is        {S^Ke^rt^  f°^  Bejamid. 
placed  a  cushion  of  blotting-paper,  which 

projects  over  the  edge  of  the  trough ;  on  it  there  is  a  pad  of  china 
day  or  kaolin,  moistened  with  physiological  salt  solution  (09  per 
cent  sodium  chloride) ;  on  this  pad  one  end  of  the  muscle  rests. 
The  binding  screw  (k)  connects  the  instrument  to  the  galvanometer ; 
tbe  other  end,  or  some  other  part  of  the  same  muscle,  is  connected 
bj  another  non-polarisable  electrode  in  the  same  way  to  the  other 
aide  of  the.  galvanometer.    If  there  is  any  electrical  difference  of 


.-tHutsm  ot  Da  Boi*  BaymoDd'i  non-polarfubls  el«ctn>il«.    a,  0U«  lubt  au«d  wjth  ■  utu- 

d  nlaaaii  or  line  ralpbrnCa,  fn  Cb»ei>d,e,  orwhLcli  it  chlu  cludnwn  out  toipoLat;  UiscUy 

'       9d  with  phTikAMUcal  ult  Hlntion ;  In  tlia  lolatloD  oF  linc  lalpliats  ■  wall  unalgmmiiMit 

I  Immened  ■D<raiDiisi:tod,  by  mcwu  of  the  win  A,  with  th<  giWinoDHtar.    The 


potential  (that  is,  difference  in  amount  of  positive  or  negative  elec- 
tricity) between  the  two  parts  of  the  muscle  thus  led  off,  there  will 
be  a  swing  of  the  galvanometer  needle;  the  galvanometer  detects  the 
exiatence  and  direction  of  any  current  that  occura 
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F^.  137  shows  a  more  convenieiit  form  of  non-polarisable  elec- 
trodea. 

In  order  to  meaoute  the  strength  (elec- 
tromotive force)  of  such  currents,  the  meit 
amount  of  swing  of  tlie  needle  is  only  a  verj 
rough  indication,  and  in  occurste  vork  the 
amtnEement  shown  in  fig.  13S  must  be  used. 
The  eTectromotire  force  is  usually  measurfd 
in  terms  of  ft  standard  DonicU  celL  The 
two  sur&ces  of  the  muscle  (H)  are  led  off 


duced  in  the  reverse  direction  bo  as  to  oen- 
tnJise  the  muscle  current,  and  bring  bade 
the  needle  to  rest.  From  the  Daniell  cell  K, 
wires  pass  to  the  ends  a,  6  of  a  long  platinum 
wire  of  high  resistance,  called  the  compen- 
sator ;  e  is  a  slider  on  th'"  wire ;  a  and  e  arc 
connected  to  the  galvanometer,  the  com- 
FiD.  ISI  — ArrangBmentforiDSHurtDgtheeleo-  mutator  C  enabling  the  observer  to  ensure 
IroiDOtiTalbrcsaCniDicla.  that  the  current  from  the  Daniell  pftsses  in 

the  opposite  direction  to  that  produced  bf 
the  muscle.  If  the  slider  c  is  placed  at  the  end  b  of  the  compensator,  the  whole 
strength  of  the  DanieU  will  be  sent  through  the  galTanometer  and  will  more  thaa 


J 


C»pi11»ry  BlKlro 

FrcMitn  appAnloi  and  n: 
CipUliiT  tabs,  Bi«d  Is  « 
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oeatralise  the  muscle  current ;  if  e  is  half  way  between  a  and  6,  half  the  Daniell*8 
strei^^  will  be  sent  in ;  but  this  is  also  too  much ;  ae  will  be  found  to  be  only 
aaite  a  small  fraction  of  ab ;  and  this  fraction  will  correspond  to  a  proportional 
naction  of  the  electromotiye  force  of  the  Daniell  celL 

Lipiwnann's  Oaplllairy  lUectrometer. — This  instrument  is  often  used  instead 
of  the  galyanometer.  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube  drawn  out  at  one  end  to  a  fine 
capillary  and  filled  with  mercury.  It  is  connected  to  an  apparatus  by  which  the 
pressure  on  this  mercury  can  be  lowered  or  increased.  The  open  capillary  tube  is 
enclosed  within  another  tube  filled  with  10  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid.  Two  platinum 
wires  fused  throuKh  the  glass,  pass  respectively  into  the  mercury  and  the  acid,  and 
the  other  ends  of  these  wires  are  connected  by  electrodes  to  two  portions  of  the 
sorface  of  a  muscle.  The  capillary  tube  is  observed  by  a  microscope  (see  ^,  1 89). 
The  surface  of  the  mercury  is  in  a  state  of  tension  which  is  easily  increased  or 
diminished  by  variations  of  electrical  potential,  and  the  mercury  moves  in  the 
direction  of  the  negative  pole. 

If  the  shadow  of  the  mercurial  colunm  is  thrown  upon  a  travelling  sensitive 
photographic  plate,  photographs  are  obtained  which  show  the  electrical  variations 
in  a  living  tissue  in  a  graphic  manner.  The  instrument  is  exceedingly  sensitive, 
and  its  indications  are  practically  instantaneous.  The  instrument  has  been  much 
used  in  investigating  tne  electncal  changes  of  the  heart,  as  will  be  more  fully 
discussed  when  we  are  considering  that  organ. 

The  Strln^r  Oalvanometer. — ^This  is  even  more  sensitive  than  the  capillary 
electrometer,  and  we  owe  its  introduction  to  Professor  Einthoven  of  Leiden.  In 
the  ordinary  galvanometer,  as  we  have  seen,  the  current  passes  through  a  fixed 
coil  of  wire,  and  deflects  a  small  magnet  suspended  in  the  centre.  This  arrange- 
ment can  be  inverted,  the  magnet  being  made  larare  and  fixed  and  the  coil  small 
and  movable.  The  Einthoven  galvanometer  is  a  development  of  this  type.  The 
magnet  is  laige,  and  shaped  so  as  to  give  a  very  intense  field,  and  the  «*  coil  *'  is 
reduced  to  a  single  thread  of  quartz,  silvered  on  the  surface  so  as  to  conduct  the 
current  The  movements  of  this  thread  are  too  small  to  be  followed  by  the 
unaided  eye,  so  the  poles  of  the  magnet  are  pierced  by  a  hole  in  which  a  microscope 
magnifying  600  diameters  is  arranged,  so  as  to  cast  the  image  of  the  string  on  a 
moving  photographic  plate.  We  have  already  seen  one  use  of  this  instrument  in 
the  stwly  of  voluntary  muscular  contraction  (see  p.  110);  we  shall  have  to  return 
to  it  in  oar  study  of  the  heart,  and  respiration,  in  later  chapters. 

We  can  now  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  results. 

In  muscles  that  are  removed  from  the  body,  it  is  found  that  on 
leading  off  two  parts  of  their  surface  to  a  galvanometer,  the  galvan- 
ometer needle  generally  swings.  The  most  marked  result  is  obtained 
with  a  piece  of  muscle  in  which  the  fibres  run  parallel  to  one  another, 
and  the  longitudinal  surface  is  connected  with  one  of  the  cut  ends 
by  a  wire  (2  in  fig.  140). 

On  the  course  of  the  wire  a  galvanometer  indicates  that  a  current 
flows  from  the  centre  to  the  cut  end  outside  the  muscle,  and  from 
the  cut  end  to  the  centre  inside  the  muscla  If,  now,  the  muscle  is 
thrown  into  tetanic  contraction,  the  needle  returns  more  or  less 
completely  to  the  position  of  rest. 

Du  Bois  Beymond,  who  first  described  these  facts,  called  the  fii*st 
ctirrent  the  ci^rrmt  of  rest,  and  the  second  current  the  current  of 
action;  the  change  in  direction  is  indicated  by  the  expression 
negaiive  variation ;  this  means  that  the  current  of  action  is  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  current  of  rest,  and  therefore  lessens  or 
neutralisee  it.    The  word  negative  is  therefore  used  in  its  arithmetical. 
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not  its  electrical  sense.    Du  Bois  Bejmond  explained  this  by  sup- 
posing that  a  muscular  fibre  is  built  up  of  molecules,  each  of  which 


Fio.  140.— Diagram  of  the  coirenta  In  a  miuole  prism.    (Da  Bob  Bejrmond.) 

is  galyanometrically  positive  in  the  centre  and  galvanometrically 
negative  at  both  ends.  So  when  a  muscle  is  cut  across,  a  numb^ 
of  the  galvanometrically  negative  ends  of  these  molecules  is  exposed. 
On  contraction  the  difference  between  the  centre  and  ends  of  each 
molecule  is  lessened,  and  the  resultant  effect  on  the  whole  muscle 
(made  up  of  such  molecules)  is  similar. 

In  the  foregoing  sentence  I  have  employed  the  rather  cumbrous  a^jectiTes, 
ffalvananutriecLify  positive  and  galvanofMtricaUy  nsgcUice,  instead  of  the  terms 
positive  and  negative  which  are  usually  employed  by  physiologists. 

If  we  take  a  Daniell  cell  and  connect  it  to  a  galvanometer,  the  nnc,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  the  electro-positive  element,  and  the  copper  tlie  electro-negative  clement 
but  the  ends  of  the  wires  which  connect  these  metals  to  the  galvanometer  have  the 
reverse  names ;  the  kathode  or  negative  pole  is  connected  to  the  dnc  or  positive 
metal ;  the  anode  or  positive  pole  is  connected  to  the  copper  or  n^ative  roetaL 
The  current  enters  tne  galvanometer  by  the  anode,  and  leaves  it  on  its  way 
back  to  the  zinc  by  the  kathode.  Therefore,  although  the  copper  is  electro- 
negative, it  may  be  spoken  of  as  galvanometrically  positive,  and  the  zinc  though 
el^ro-positive,  as  g^vanometrically  negative. 

If  we  apply  this  to  a  muscle,  we  have  seen  that  the  current  flows  (in  the  wire 
that  connects  the  uninjured  longitudinal  surface  to  the  cut  end)  from  the  lonsi- 
tudinal  surface  to  the  cut  end;  the  longitudinal  surface  thus  corresponds  to^e 
copper  of  the  Daniell  cell,  and  is  therefore  electro-nejgative,  though  galvaDometricallv 
positive ;  similarly  the  cut  end  corresponds  to  the  line,  and  is  electro-positive  though 
galvanometrically  negative. 

The  omission  of  the  qualifying  prefix  to  positive  and  negative  has  led  to  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  in  physiological  writings.  A  physicist  uses  the  terms  positiTe  and 
negative  as  meaning  electro-positive  and  elecbro-negative  respectively,  and  as  Dr 
Waller  has  pointed  out,  it  is  time  that  physiologists  adopted  the  same  nomenclature. 
In  what  now  follows,  I  propose  to  adopt  Dr  Waller's  suggestion. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  facts  as  described  by  Du  Bois 
Beymond.  We  now  adopt,  however,  an  entirely  different  view  of 
their  meaning :  in  causing  this  revolution  of  ideas  the  principal  part 
has  been  played  by  Hermann.    Hermann  showed  that  the  so-called 
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current  of  rest  does  not  exist;  it  is  really  a  current  produced  by 
injury,  and  is  now  generally  called  a  d&marc€Uion  current :  the  more 
the  Olds  of  the  muscle  are  injured  the  more  positive  they  become ; 
and  when  they  are  connected  to  the  uninjurod  centre,  a  current 
naturally  is  set  up  as  described  by  Du  Bois  £eymond.  If  a  muscle 
is  at  rest  and  absolutely  uninjured  it  is  iso-electric ;  that  is,  it  gives 
no  current  at  all  when  two  parts  of  it  are  connected  together  by  a 
wira 

Since  Du  Bois  Beymond's  researches,  the  electrical  changes 
which  occur  during  a  single  twitch  have  been  studied  also,  and 
before  we  can  understand  me  ''negative  variation"  of  tetanus,  it  is 
obviously  necessary  to  consider  the  electrical  variation  which  takes 
place  during  a  twitch,  for  tetanus  is  made  up  of  a  fused  series  of 
twitches. 

The  electrical  change  during  a  twitch  is  called  a  diphasic 
variatiotL  The  contracting  part  of  a  muscle  becomes  first  more 
positiye  than  it  was  before ;  it  then  rapidly  returns  to  its  previous 
condition.  The  increase  of  positivity  indicates  a  disturbance  of 
the  stability  of  the  tissue;  the  di^sippearance  of  this  increased 
positivity  is  the  result  of  a  return  of  the  muscular  tissue  to  a  state  of 
rest  If  the  muscle  is  stimulated  at  one  end,  a  wave  of  contraction 
travels  along  it  to  the  other  end.  This  muscle-wave  (see  p.  104)  may 
be  most  readily  studied  in  a  curarised  muscle,  that  is,  in  a  muscle 
which  is  physiologically 
nerveless.  The  electrical 
variation  travels  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  visible 
contraction,  but  precedes  it. 

Suppose  two  points  {p 
and  d)  of  the  muscle  (fig. 
141)  are  connected  by  non- 
pduisable  electrodes  to  a 
galvanometer,  and  that  the 
muscle-wave  is  started  by  a 
single  stimulus  applied  at 

A;  as   soon    as  the  wave       '^  fio.  mi. 

reaches  p  this  point  be- 
comes positive  to  d,  and  therefore  a  current  flows  from  d  to  p 
through  the  galvanometer  G.  A  moment  later  the  two  points 
are  equi-potential  and  no  current  flows;  a  minute  fraction  of  a 
second*  later  this  balance  is  upset,  for  when  the  wave  reaches  the 
point  d,  that  point  is  positive  to  p,  and  the  galvanometer  needle 
moves  in  the  opposite  direction. 


The  time  wiU  vary  with  the  distance  between  p  and  d. 
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The  galv&aometer  is  not  the  best  mstrument  to  emploj  to 
demonstrate  these  facta;  the  inertia  of  the  needle  may  be  bo  groat 
that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  catch  and  respond  to  the  two  pbasea 
Wedeoski  has  made  extensive  nse  of  the  telephone  instead,  and  the 


Fio.  14a.— Dlphulo  eant  (blMk)  of  tha  nomul  urtoriiu.  Tha  grsj  cnrre  ii  Uie  mowntuisic  cum  ot 
tbe  laiDfl  muKlft  when  cme  oleclRimetAT  contict  wu  pUc«d  od  the  lijjiired  «nd.  Tba  tw  pboto 
graphic  cum*  an  plued  ooa  am  (be  othar  »  that  Iha  btaiiinlDgi  oolndda.    (Bardon  BuMUmn.) 

sounds  produced  in  it  by  the  olectiical  changes  in  the  muscle  are 
distinctly  audible.  An  appeal  to  the  eye,  bowever,  is  generally 
r^arded  as  more  satisfactory  than  one  to  the  ear,  and  for  this  porpoee 
the  capillary  electrometer  is  the  instrument  most  frequently  em- 
ployed, as  its  responses  are  immediate ;  the  mercury  moves  first  in 
one  direction,  and  then  in  the  other.  The  deep  black  curve  in  the 
next  figure  (fig.  142)  shows  the  record  obtaining  by  photographing 
the  movement  of  the  column  of  mercury  on  a  rapidly  travellii^ 
photographic  plate. 


made  with  this  itiBtniineDt 
show  that  the  change  ootf 
lasts  a  few  thoustindtbs  at 
a  second,  aad  is  over  loop 
before  the  other  changes 
in  foim,  etc.,  are  com- 
pteted.  Sir  J.  Burdoo 
Sanderson  gives  the  fUlow- 
ing  nnmbm  friotn  expetl- 
menti  with  the  nog's 
gastrocnemios.  When  the 
muscle  vras  ezdted  throu^ 
its  nerve  the  dectricsl 
response  began  ^Ai  ^^ 
the  change  of  fonn  j-Ai 
second  cJter  the  stim  tui- 
tion j  the  second  phase  ei 
the  electrical  response  began  i^Jt,  second  after  excitation.  When  the  mnaclc  w«s 
directly  excited,  the  latent  period  was  much  shorter,  the  change  In  form  beginning 
loW  ""■!  'l"^  electrical  change  in  less  than  yVtji  second  after  excitation. 

If,  however,  instead  of  examining  the  electrical  change  in   the 
muscle  in  the  manner  depicted  in  fig.  141,  one  electrode  is  placed  on 
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the  uninjured  surface  and  the  other  on  the  cut  end  (see  fig.  143),  the 
electrical  response  is  a  different  one. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  electrical  change  is  a  morwphasic 
variation,  for  when  the  muscle-wave  reaches  d,  this  part  of  the 
muscle,  owing  to  its  injured  state,  does  not  respond  to  the 
excitatory  condition,  and  the  electrical  re- 
sponse is  also  extinguished. 

The  grey  curve  in  figs.  142  and  144  is  the 
graphic  record  of  the  change  as  revealed  by 
the  capillary  electrometer.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  ascending  limb  of  the  curve  is  iden- 
tical in  the  two  cases,  but  that  the  second 
phase  is  absent  From  the  point  at  which  the 
diphasio  curve  approaches  its  culmination  the 
injury  curve  diverges  from  it,  continuing  to 
ascend;  the  line  soon  after  becomes  hori- 
zontal, and  then  begins  slowly  to  decline. 
This  long  tail  denotes  only  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  polarisation  of  t£e  mercury 
meniscus. 

The  tiMMiiiSng  of  such  photographic  records  be- 
oones  dear  by  testiiig  the  electrometer  with  known 
diiereoces  of  potential,  and  from  sach  data  it  is 
potable  to  construct  what  may  be  called  an  interpre- 
tition  diagram  (fig.  144>  The  horizontal  line  is  that 
of  eqoipolientiality  of  the  two  surfeces  of  contact  p 
and  d.  The  cuire  P  expresses  the  relative  positivity 
of  the  surfiice  p ;  the  curve  IX,  the  corresponding 
rektive  positivity  of  the  surface  d  S'  is  a  curve 
of  which  the  ordinates  are  the  algebraic  sums  of  the 
correspooding  ordinates  of  P  and  D'.  S  is  the 
pbotogimphic  curve  which  expresses  S' ;  P  is  the 
pbotoiraphic  curve  which  expresses  P  (monophasic 
▼ariation)L  The  numbers  under  the  horizontal  line 
indicate  hundredths  of  a  second ;  the  distance  t  if 
expresses  the  time  taken  by  the  wave  in  its  progress 
ftvokp  tod. 

From  these  considerations  we  can  now  pass  to  study  what  occurs 
when  the  muscle  enters  into  tetanus.  The  simplest  case  is  that  which 
was  first  observed  by  Du  Bois  Beymond.  He  placed  his  non- 
polarisable  electrodes  in  the  positions  indicated  in  fig.  143,  one  (^) 
on  the  comparatively  uninjured  surface,  the  other  ((Q  on  the  devital- 
ised cut  end.  He  sent  in  the  tetanising  series  of  shocks  at  A.  The 
eleebical  response  is  under  these  circumstances  a  summation  of  the 
individual  electrical  responses  evoked  by  instantaneous  stimuli ;  and 
the  monophasic  character  of  the  single  response  explains  easily  what 
occurs  during  tetanus;  the  centre  of  the  muscle  becomes  moro 
positive  than  it  was  before,  and  so  the  electrical  difference  of  potential 

I 


Fio.  144.— iDterpretation  dia- 
gram.  (Burdon  Sanderson.) 
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between  the  ceDtre  and  theiujarod  end  is  lessened.  But  with  regard 
to  uninjured  muscle  the  problem  is  not  so  easy.  It  ia  at  first  Bight 
difficult  to  see  why  the  summed  eSects  of  a  series  of  diphasic  varia- 
tions should  take  the  direction  of  the  first  phase,  as  was  found  to  be 
the  case  by  Du  Bois  Eeymond  in  experiments  with  the  frog's  gastroc- 
nemius. One  would  have  anticipated  that  "negative"  variation  in 
the  arithmetical  sense  would  be  absent  altogether,  and  this  is  the  case 
in  absolutely  normal  muscles;  Hermann  has  shown  that  it  is  so 
during  tetanus  of  the  human  forearm.  But  a  muscle  removed  from 
an  animal's  body  cannot  be  considered  absolutely  normal,  and  If  the 
two  contacts  be  placed  on  the  comparatively  uninjured  longitudinal 
surface,  as  in  fig.  142,  a  negative  variation  is  observed,  each  excitatory 
phase  becoming  weaker  as  it  progresses,  and  the  second  phase  of 
each  diphasic  effect  is  weaker  Uian  the  first  The  following  figure 
(fig.  145)  illustrates  the  record  obtained  by  the  capillary  electrometer 


Fi>i,  I4S.— KlKtromsMr  tecord  ar  liijand  wrtorliu  duilng  toUnua.    (Burdon  Buidanou.) 

from  an  injured  sartorius  excited  14  times  a  second ;  each  oscillation 
represents  a  single  monophasic  variation.  The  individual  oscillations 
can,  however,  be  seen  when  the  excitations  follow  one  another 
more  rapidly,  even  up  to  80  or  100  per  second. 

Muscle  is  not  the  only  tissue  which  exhibits  electrical  phenomena. 
A  nerve  which  is  uninjured  is  iso-electric;  injury  causes  a  demar- 
cation current ;  activity  is  accompanied  with  a  similar  diphasic  wave 
travelling  along  the  nerve  simultaneously  with  the  nervous  impulse. 
The  activity  of  secreting  glands,  vegetable  tissues,  retina,  etc.,  is 
accompanied  with  somewhat  similar  electrical  changes,  which  we 
shall  study  in  detail  later. 

But  the  most  prominent  exhibition  of  animal  electricity  is  seen 
in  the  electric  organs  of  electric  fishes.  In  some  of  these  fishes  the 
electric  oi^an  is  modified  muscle,  in  which  a  series,  as  it  were,  of 
hypertrophied  end-plates  correspond  to  the  plates  in  a  voltaic  pile. 
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In  other  fishes  the  electric  organ  is  composed  of  modified  skin  glands. 
But  in  each  case  the  electric  discharge  is  the  principal  phenomenon 
that  accompanies  activity. 


The  Rheoscopic  Frog. 

The  electrical  changes  in  muscle  can  be  detected  not  only  by 
the  galvanometer  and  electrometer,  but  also  by  what  is  known  as 
the  physiologiccU  rheoscope;  this  consists  of  an  ordinary  muscle-nerve 
preparation  from  a  fresh  and  vigorous  frog.  The  nerve  is  stimulated 
by  the  electrical  changes  occurring  in  muscles,  and  the  nervous 
impulse  so  generated  causes  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  rheo- 
scopic preparation.  The  following  are  the  principal  experiments  that 
can  be  shown  in  this  way : — 

L  Contraction  without  metak.  If  the  nerve  of  a  nerve-muscle 
preparation  A  is  dropped  upon  another  muscle  B  (fig.  146)  or  upon 


FiQ.  146. — Galvsni's  ezperimeDt  without  metals. 

its  own  muscle,  it  will  be  stimulated  by  the  injury  current  of  the 
muscle  on  which  it  is  dropped,  and  this  leads  to  a  contraction  of  the 
muscle  (A)  which  it  supplies.  The  experiment  succeeds  best  if  the 
nenre  is  dropped  across  a  longitudinal  surface  and  a  freshly  made 
transverse  section. 

2.  Secondary   contraction.    This  is   caused   by  the    current   of 


Fio.  147.— Secondarx  contraction.    (After  WaUer.) 


action.  If,  while  the  nerve  of  A  is  resting  on  the  muscle  B  (fig. 
147),  the  latter  is  made  to  contract  by  the  stimulation  of  its 
nerve,  the  nerve  of  A  is  stimulated  by  the  electrical  variation 
which  accompanies  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  B,  and  so  a  con- 
traction of  muscle  A  is  produced.    This  is  called  secondary  con- 
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trcietion.  It  may  be  either  a  secondary  twitch  or  secondary  tetanus, 
aooordin^  as  to  whether  the  muscle  6  is  made  to  contract  singly  or 
tetanicaUy. 

3.  Secondary  corUractum  from  the  heart  If  an  excised  but  still 
beating  frog's  heart  is  used  instead  of  muscle  B,  and  the  nerve  of 
A  laid  across  it,  each  heart's  beat,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  an  electrical 
variation,  will  stimulate  the  nerve  and  cause  a  twitch  in  the  rheo- 
scopic  muscle  A. 


CHAPTEK  XII 

THSRMAL  AND  CHEMICAL  CHANGES  IN  MUSCLE 

iNmuiacular  contraction  there  is  a  transformation  of  the  potential 
energy  of  chemical  affinity  into  other  forms  of  energy,  especially 
molar  motion  and  heat  Heat  is  a  form  of  motion  in  which  there  is 
movement  of  molecules;  in  molar  motion  there  is  movement  of 
masaee.  The  fact  that  when  a  blacksmith  hammers  a  piece  of  iron 
it  becomes  hot  is  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  transformation  of  one 
mode  of  movement  into  the  other.  Heat  is  measured  in  heat-units  or 
calories.  One  calorie  is  the  energy  required  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  1  gramme  of  water  from  0""  to  1""  C. ;  and  this  in  terms  of  work  is 
equal  to  425*5  gramme-metres,  that  ia,  the  energy  required  to  raise 
tl^  weight  of  425*5  grammes  to  the  height  of  1  metre. 

A  muscle  when  uncontracted  is  nevertheless  not  at  absolute  rest. 
We  have  already  seen  that  it  possesses  tonus  or  tone ;  it  also  possesses 
what  we  maj  call  chemical  tone;  that  is,  chemical  changes  are 
occurring  in  it,  and  consequently  heat  is  being  produced.  But  when 
it  contracts,  the  liberation  of  energy  is  increased ;  work  is  done,  and 
more  heat  is  produced;  the  heat  produced  represents  more  of  the 
energy  than  the  work  done.  The  more  resistance  that  is  offered  to  a 
mnscular  contraction,  the  more  is  the  work  done  relatively  increased 
and  the  heat  diminished.  The  amount  of  heat  produced  is  increased 
hy  increasing  the  tension  of  the  muscle.  It  diminishes  as  fatigue 
comee  on.  On  increasing  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  the  amoimt 
of  heat  increases  faster,  proportionately,  than  the  work  performed. 

If  work  is  done  by  a  few  large  contractions,  more  heat  is  produced 
than  if  the  same  work  is  done  by  a  larger  number  of  smaller  contrac- 
tions; that  is,  more  chemical  decomposition  occurs,  and  fatigue 
ensnee  more  rapidly  in  the  first  case.  This  fact  is  within  the  personal 
experience  of  everyona  If  one  ascends  a  tower,  the  work  done  is 
the  raising  of  the  weight  of  one's  body  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  If 
the  staircase  in  the  tower  has  a  gentle  slope,  each  step  being  low, 
far  less  fatigue  is  experienced  than  if  one  ascended  to  the  same  height 

by  a  smaller  number  of  steeper  steps. 
1st 
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On  a  cold  day  one  keeps  oneself  warm  by  muscular  exercise ;  this 
common  fact  is  confirmed  by  more  accurate  experiments  on  isolated 
muscles,  the  heat  produced  being  sufficient  to  raise  temporarily  the 
temperature  of  the  muscla  This  can  be  shown  in  large  animals  by  in- 
serting a  thermometer  between  the  thigh  muscles  and  stimulating  the 
spinal  cord.    The  rise  of  temperature  may  amount  to  several  d^ees. 

In  the  case  of  frog's  muscles,  Helmholtz  found  that,  after  tetanis- 
ing  them  for  two  or  three  minutes,  the  temperature  rises  014''  to 
018°  C. ;  and  for  each  single  twitch  Heidenhain  gives  a  rise  of 
temperature  of  from  0001°  to  0005°  C. 

For  the  detection  of  such  small  rises  in  temperature,  a  themvopUe, 
and  not  a  thermometer,  is  employed. 

A  thermopile  consists  of  a  junction  of  two  different  metals ;  the 
metals  are  connected  by  wires  to  a  galvanometer.  If  the  junction 
is  heated  an  electrical  current  passes  roimd  the  circuit,  and  is 
detected  by  the  galvanometer.    The  metals  usually  employed  are 


B->A  A*-B  B-*A        A*-«-*-B  B->-»-»A 

1  Couple.  2  Coup  tea.  3  Couples. 

Fio.  148.  Fio.  149.  Fio.  150. 

Fios.  148-150.— Scheme  of  thermoelectric  oonples.    (After  Waller.) 

iron  and  German  silver,  or  antimony  and  bismuth.  If  the  number 
of  couples  in  the  circuit  is  increased,  each  is  affected  in  the  same 
way,  and  thus  the  electrical  current  is  increased  through  the  galvan- 
ometer. The  arrangement  is  shown  in  the  fig.  148,  which  also  indicates 
the  direction  of  the  currents  produced,  the  metals  employed  being 
antimony  and  bismuth.  By  using  16  couples  of  this  kind  Helmholtz 
was  able  to  detect  a  change  of  -uftnr  ^^  &  d^ree  Centigrade. 

Within  certain  limits,  the  strength  of  the  current  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  rise  of  temperature  at  the  jimction. 

If  two  couples  are  in  circuit,  as  shown  in  fig.  149,  and  they  are 
heated  equally,  no  current  will  pass  through  the  galvanometer, 
the  current  through  one  couple  being  opposed  by  the  current 
through  the  other.  But  if  the  two  couples  are  heated  unequally,  the 
direction  of  swing  of  the  galvanometer  needle  indicates  which  is 
the  warmer.  To  apply  this  to  the  frog's  gastrocnemius,  plunge  several 
needle-shaped  couples  (fig.  150)  into  a  frog's  gastrocnemius  of  one 
side  and  the  same  number  of  couples  into  the  gastrocnemius  of  the 
other  side,  and  then  excite  first  one  then  the  other  sciatic  nerve; 
a  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  will  be  observed  first  in  one,  then  iB 
the  other  direction,  indicating  the  production  of  heat  first  on  one 
side,  then  on  the  other. 
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Chemical  Changes  in  Muscles. 

The  chemical  changes  which  are  normally  occurring  in  a  resting 
muacle  are  much  increased  when  it  contracta  Waste  products  of 
oxidation  are  discharged,  and  the  most  abundant  of  these  is  carbonic 
acid.  Sarcolactic  acid  is  also  produced,  and  the  alkaline  reaction  of 
a  normal  muscle  is  replaced  by  an  acid  one.  The  muscles  of  animals 
hunted  to  death  are  acid ;  the  acid  reaction  to  litmus  paper  of  a  frog's 
gastrocnemius  can  be  readily  shown  after  it  has  been  tetanised  for  10 
to  15  minutes. 

When  a  muscle  contracts,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  is 
increased,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  discharge  of  carbonic  acid.  This  will  be  illustrated  by  numerical 
data  when  later  we  are  studying  tissue  respiration,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  blood  gases  may  be  obtained  and  analysed  (Chapter  XXV.). 

For  a  certain  time  after  its  removal  from  the  body,  an  excised 
muscle  can  be  made  to  contract  and  give  off  oxidation  products  such 
as  carbonic  acid  in  an  atmosphere  containing  no  oxygen  at  all.  The 
oxygen  used  has  thus  been  stored  up  in  the  muscle  previously.  The 
oxygen  is  not,  however,  present  in  the  free  state,  for  no  oxygen  can 
be  detected  in  the  gases  obtained  from  muscles  by  means  of  an  air- 
pomp.  Excised  muscles,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  partially 
asphyxiated,  for  their  individual  fibres  are  largely  cut  off  from  that 
ready  supply  of  oxygen  which  normally  reaches  them  by  the  blood. 
Daring  life  (and  the  living  condition  can  be  imitated  by  placing  an 
excised  muscle  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen)  the  muscular 
substance  breaks  down  into  a  number  of  simpler  substances ;  one 
of  these  is  carbonic  acid.  The  others,  however,  or  some  of  them, 
are  at  once  built  up  again  with  the  inclusion  of  oxygen  and  some 
carbon-containing  substance,  perhaps  sugar,  into  living  material. 
The  muscle,  therefore,  does  not  contain  any  of  the  by-products  of 
its  own  metabolism.  In  excised  muscle,  when  the  oxygen  supply  is 
deficient  the  by-products  accumulate,  as  a  result  of  which  very 
striking  alterations  take  placa  (1)  The  reaction  of  the  muscle 
changes  and  the  phenomena  of  fatigue  and  functional  death  set  in. 
(2)  The  proteins  become  coagulated,  and  this  is  the  physical  basis  of 
rigor  mortis. 

There  are  other  chemical  changes  in  the  muscle  when  it  contracts, 
for  instance,  a  change  of  glycogen  into  sugar.  The  question  whether 
nitrogenous  waste  is  increased  during  muscular  activity  has  been  a 
much  debated  one.  It  has  now,  however,  been  finally  proved  that 
sn  increased  consumption  of  carbon  (in  large  measure  derived  from 
the  carbohydrate  stored  in  the  muscle)  is  a  marked  and  immediate 
future  of  muscular  activity.  Any  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
nitrogen  is  negligible,  and  only  occurs  when  the  muscles  do  not 
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receive  a  due  share  of  non-nitrogenous  food.    (See  more  f ullj  chapter 
on  Metabolism.) 

Fatigue. 

If  the  nerve  of  a  nerve-muscle  preparation  is  continuallj  stimu- 
lated, the  muscular  contractions  become  more  prolonged  (see  p.  101), 
smaller  in  extent,  and  finally  cease  altogether. 

The  muscle  is  said  to  be  fatigued :  this  is  due  to  the  consump- 
tion of  the  substances  available  for  the  supply  of  energy  in  the 
muscle,  but  more  particularly  to  the  accumulation  of  waste  pro- 
ducts of  contraction ;  of  these,  sarcolactic  acid  is  an  important  one. 
Fatigue  may  be  artificially  induced  in  a  muscle  by  feeding  it  on  a 
weak  solution  of  lactic  acid,  and  then  removed  by  washing  out  the 
muscle  with  salt  solution  containing  a  minute  trace  of  an  aU^ali  If 
the  muscle  is  left  to  itself  in  the  body,  the  blood-stream  washes  away 
the  accumulation  of  acid  products,  and  fatigue  passes  off. 

The  question  next  presents  itself,  where  is  the  seat  of  fatigue  ? 
Is  it  in  the  nerve,  the  muscle,  or  the  end-plates  ?  If,  after  fatigue  has 
ensued  and  excitation  of  the  nerve  of  the  preparation  produces  no 
more  contractions,  the  muscle  is  itself  stimidated,  it  contracts ;  this 
shows  it  is  still  irritable,  and,  therefore,  not  to  any  great  extent  the 
seat  of  fatigue. 

If  an  animal  is  poisoned  with  curare,  and  it  is  kept  alive  by  arti- 
ficial respiration,  excitation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  a  motor  nerve 
produces  no  contraction  of  the  muscles  it  supplies.  If  one  goes  on 
stimulating  the  nerve  for  many  hours,  until  the  effect  of  the  curare  has 
disappeared,  the  block  at  the  end-plates  *  is  removed  and  the  muscles 
contract :  the  seat  of  exhaustion  is  therefore  not  in  the  nerves.  By 
a  process  of  exclusion  it  has  thus  been  localised  in  the  nerve-endings. 

When  the  muscle  is  fatigued  in  the  intact  body,  there  is»  however, 
another  factor  to  be  considered  beyond  the  mere  local  poisoning  of 
the  end-plates.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  products  of  contraction 
passing  into  the  circulation  and  poisoning  the  central  nervous  system. 
This  aspect  of  the  question  has  been  specially  studied  by  Waller 
and  by  Mosso.  Mosso  devised  an  instrument  called  the  ergograpK, 
which  is  a  modification  of  Waller's  dynamograph  invented  many 
years  previously.  The  arm,  hand,  and  all  the  fingers  but  one  are 
fixed  in  a  suitable  holder ;  the  free  finger  repeatedly  lifts  a  weight 
over  a  pulley,  and  the  height  to  which  it  is  raised  is  roistered  by 
a  marker  on  a  blackened  surface. 

By  the  use  of  this  and  similar  instruments  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  state  of  the  brain  and  central  nervous  system  generally  is  a 
most  important  factor  in  fatigue,  and  that  the  fatigue  products  pro 

*  Another  convenient  block  which  is  sometimes  used  is  to  throw  a  constant 
current  into  the  nerve  between  the  point  of  excitation  and  the  muscles.  This  jwe- 
vents  the  nerve  impulses  from  reachmg  the  muscles. 
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dnced  in  the  muscles  during  work  cause  part  of  their  injurious 
eflfects  bj  acting  on  the  central  nervous  system  and  diminishing  its 
power  of  sending  out  impulsea 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  Mosso's  experiments  illustrates  in  a 
verj  forcible  manner  the  fact  that  the  central  nervous  system  is  more 
easilj  fatigued  than  the  nerve-endings  in  muscla  A  person  goes  on 
lifting  the  weight  until,  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  he  is  unable 
to  raise  it  any  more.  If  then  without  waiting  for  fatigue  to  pass  off, 
the  nerves  going  to  the  finger  muscles  are  stimulated  artificially  by 
induction  shocks,  they  once  more  enter  into  vigorous  contraction. 

Mosso  has  also  shown  that  the  introduction  of  the  blood  of  a 
fatigued  animal  into  the  circulation  of  a  normal  one  will  give  rise  in 
the  latter  to  all  the  symptoms  of  fatigue.  The  blood  of  the  fatigued 
animal  contains  the  products  of  activity  of  its  muscles,  but  still 
lemains  alkaline ;  the  poisonous  substance  cannot  therefore  be  free 
lactic  acid ;  and  lactates  do  not  produce  the  effect.  Lactic  acid  is 
doubtless  one  only  of  the  products  of  muscular  activity ;  we  have  at 
present  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  others. 

It  should,  however,  be  mentioned  that  some  physiologists  (Lee, 
loteyko,  eta),  still  regard  the  effect  on  the  end  plates  as  the  most 
important  factor  in  fatigua 

Hie  statement  that  nerves  are  not  fatiguable,  does  not  mean  that  the  nerve^ 
fibres  undergo  no  metabolic  changes  when  transmitting  a  nerve  impulse,  but  that 
the  change  is  so  slight,  and  the  possibilities  of  repair  so  great,  that  fatigue  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  term  cannot  be  demonstrated.  Waller  made  the  kiteresting 
but  tentative  suggestion  that  the  medullary  sheath  is  a  great  factor  in  repair,  or,  in 
his  own  words,  *'  the  active  grey  axis  both  lays  down  and  uses  up  its  own  fatty 
sheath,  and  it  is  inexhaustible  not  because  there  is  little  or  no  expenditure,  but 
because  there  is  an  ample  re-supply.  ** 

A  year  or  two  after  these  words  were  written.  Miss  Sowton,  at  Dr  Waller's 
simestion,  wideitook  a  piece  of  work  in  order  to  test  the  truth  of  this  hypothesis. 
If  tbe  absence  of  fati^e  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  fatty  sheath,  fatigue  ought 
to  be  demonstrable  m  nerve-fibres  in  which  the  fatty  sheath  is  absent.  She 
selected  the  olftictory  nerve  of  the  pike  as  the  non-medullated  nerve  with  which  to 
try  the  experiment,  and  her  results  confirmed  Dr  Waller's  expectation;  the 
galvanometric  replies  of  the  nerve  became  somewhat  feebler  after  repeated  stimu- 

It  appeared  to  me  advisable  to  test  the  question  in  another  way.  The  splenic 
nerves  seemed  to  be  the  most  convenient  large  bundles  of  non-medullated  fibres 
for  the  purpose.  Dr  T.  G.  Brodie  was  associated  with  me  in  carrying  out  the  in- 
▼estigatlon.  A  dog  is  anaesthetised,  the  abdomen  opened,  the  spleen  exposed,  and 
the  splenic  nerves  which  lie  by  the  side  of  the  mam  splenic  ailery  are  laid  bare. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  dissect  out  a  length  of  nerve  sufficient  for  the  experiment  (1^  to  2 
inches).  The  nerve  is  then  cut  as  far  from  the  spleen  as  possible,  and  the  spleen 
is  enclosed  in  an  air  oncometer  connected  to  the  bellows  volume  recorder  invented 
by  Dr  Brodie.  On  stimulating  the  nerve  with  a  weak  faradic  current  the  organ 
contracts,  and  the  recording  lever  falls.  The  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  spleen 
is  quite  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  liowever,  without  the  use  of  any  apparatus.  The 
next  thing  to  do  is  to  put  a  block  on  the  course  of  the  nerve,  which  will  prevent 
the  nerve  impulses  from  reaching  the  spleen.  Here  we  met  with  some  difficulty. 
Ooare  and  atropine  are  both  ineffective:  the  constant  current  has  a  great  dis- 
advantage ;  non-medullated  nerves  are  so  much  affected  that  very  feeble  constant 
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currents  will  completely  block  the  transmission  of  impulses,  and  not  only  that,  but 
the  nerve  remains  blocked  after  the  current  is  removed.  After  the  current  has 
been  allowed  to  flow  for  two  minutes  the  nerve  remains  impassable  to  nerve 
impulses  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  then  slowly  recovers.  If,  therefore,  faiadic 
excitation  of  the  nerve  is  kept  up  all  this  time  and  foils  to  excite  the  contraction  of 
the  spleen  after  the  removal  of  the  constant  current,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
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Fio.  151.— Apparatns  for  obtaining  splenic  cnrvos.  6,  Spleen  in  oncometer  o,  wldch  Is  mada  of  gntta 
percha,  and  covered  with  a  glass  plate  (o.p.)  Inted  on  with  vaseline,  m  Is  the  splenic  niesentery 
containing  vessels  and  nerves ;  this  passes  through  a  slit  In  the  base  of  the  (mooroeter  which  Is  made 
air-tight  with  vaseline.  The  oncometer  Is  connected  to  the  flexible  bellows  (b)  by  the  Indla-nibber 
tube  (r),  the  side  tube  (t^  being  closed  during  an  experiment  l^  a  piece  of  glass  rod.  The  recording 
lever  (l)  writes  on  a  revolving  drum. 

this  is  due  to  fatigue  of  the  nerve-fibres  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  block,  or  whether 

it  may  not  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  block  (due  to  electrolytic  changes  caused 

constant  current)  is  still  effective. 

Our  best  results  were  obtained  by  using  cold  instead  of  a  constant  current  as 

our  blocking  agent. 

Fig.  151  is  an  outline  drawing  of  the  apparatus  used,  and  fig.  152  shows  the 

arrangement  adopted  in  connection  with  the   nerve. 

The  nerve  (n)  rests  on  a  metal  tube  (t)  through  which 
water  can  be  kept  flowing,  e  is  the  situation  of  the 
electrodes.  If  the  nerve  is  excited,  the  spleen  con- 
tracts, and  the  recording  lever  (in  fig.  151}  fedls.  If 
now  brine  at  0  to  2**  C.  is  kept  flowing  through  t,  the 
nerve  impulses  are  blocked  oy  the  cold,  and  cannot 
reach  the  spleen.  Immediately  the  cold  brine  is  re- 
placed by  warm  water  at  30"  C,  the  nerve  again  becomes 
passable  by  nerve  impulses,  and  the  spleen  contracts 
once  more. 

While  the  fluid  in  t  is  kept  at  the  low  temperature 
mentioned,  the  nerve  is  excited  with  strong  induction 
shocks  all  the  time,  and  the  spleen  remains  irre- 
sponsive ;  the  nerve  impulses  are  able  to  reach  t  but 
not  to  pass  it.  If  then  warm  water  is  passed  through  t, 
and  the  block  produced  by  the  cold  is  thus  removed, 
and  the  spleen  continues  to  be  irresponsive,  we  have  a 
proof  that  the  piece  of  nerve  between  e  and  t  has  been 
fatigued.  But  our  experiments  have  shown  us  that 
non-medullated  nerve  is  just  as  difficult  to  fatigue  as 
medullated  nerve.    Even  after  six  hours*  continuous 

excitation  the  nerve  is  just  as  excitable  as  it  was  at  the  start,  and  a  full  splenic 

contraction  is  obtained  when  the  cold  block  is  removed. 


DT 


Fi  1.  152.— Arrangement  of  ap- 
paratus in  connection  with 
the  splenic  nerve,  s  is  the 
spleen,  and  n  the  main 
bundle  of  nerves.  The 
nerve  rests  on  the  metal 
tube  (t) through  which  fluid 
at  the  required  temperature 
is  kept  flowing,  and  on  the 
electrodes  (k)  which  come 
from  the  secondary  coil  of 
an  inductorium. 
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We  have  made  similar  experiments  with  vaso-motor  nerves,  such  as  the  cervical 
sympathetic  nerve  in  the  rabbit,  the  splanchnic  nerve  of  the  dog,  and  the  sciatic 
Dorve  in  a  corarised  dog,  and  have  obtained  corresponding  results.  This  confirms 
the  work  previously  published  by  Eve.  Eve  excited  the  cervical  83rmpathetic  for 
twelve  hours,  and  round  no  loss  of  excitability  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Eve 
stimulated  the  nerve  below  the  upper  cervical  g^anglion,  and  the  main  object  of  his 
work  was  to  ascertain  whether  any  histological  evidence  of  fatigue  could  be  found 
in  the  cells  of  the  ganglion.  The  only  change  he  could  find  there  was  a  somewhat 
diffuse  staining  of  the  cells  by  methylene  blue,  which  he  attributes  to  the  formation 
of  acid  substances  in  the  cells.  A  blue  stain  of  similar  appearance  may  be  induced 
in  the  motor  cells  of  the  spinal  cord,  after  exhaustion  is  produced  in  them  by  giving 
stivchnine.  In  such  experiments  the  spinal  cord  becomes,  as  a  rule»  distinctly  acid 
to  litmus  paper.  Max  Verwom  has  more  recently  employed  strychnine  as  a  means 
of  producing  fktigue.  He  considers  that  the  only  specific  effect  of  this  alkaloid  is 
increase  of  reflex  activity,  and  he  attributes  the  subsequent  paralysis  to  vascular 
conditions  and  the  accumulation  of  fatigue  products,  among  which  he  places  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  first  rank.  Eve,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  find  that  carbonic  acid 
akmeproduces  the  effects. 

We  must  conclude  from  such  experiments  that  Dr  Waller*s  theory  is  unproved, 
and  that  while  fatigue  is  demonstrable  in  nerve-cells,  it  cannot  be  shown  to  occur 
in  nerve-fibres  of  either  the  medullated  or  non-meduUated  variety  by  these  methods. 

In  carrying  out  these  experiments  we  noticed  that  though  no  functional  fatigue 
can  be  demonstrated,  there  is  noticeable,  especially  in  vaso-motor  nerves,  a 
phenomenon  whkh  Howell  terms  stimulation  fati^us  ;  this  means  that  the  actual 
^ot  of  nerve  stimulated  becomes  after  a  time  less  excitable,  and  finally,  inexcitable, 
tnoogh  it  will  still  transmit  impulses,  if  the  excitation  is  applied  above  the  spot 
originally  stimulated.  We  thiuK  that  the  use  of  the  term  **  fatigue  '*  in  this  con^ 
nection  is  a  mistake ;  the  prolong^  electrical  excitation  causes  ii^urious  polarisa- 
tion (due  to  electrolytic  changes)  of  the  nerve,  which  renders  it  less  excitable.  This 
view  has  been  confirmed  by  S*rof  .  Gotch  by  means  of  experiments  with  the  capillary 
electrometer.  This  so-called  ** stimulation  fatigue"  was  not  excluded  in  Miss 
Sowton's  experiments,  and  will  possibly  explain  tier  results.  The  splenic  nerves, 
curiously  enough,  do  not  exhibit  this  phenomenon  in  any  marked  degree,  and  so 
were  peculiariy  well  adapted  to  test  the  question  of  functional  fatigue.  On  d  priori 
grounds  we  should  hardly  expect  non-medullated  nerves  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible 
of  real  fatigue,  when  one  considers  that  many  of  them,  such  as  the  vaso-con- 
strictors,  are  in  constant  action  throughout  life. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  all  these  experiments  prove  only  that 
nerre-fibres  are  not  fatiguable  under  ordinary  conditions  of  stimulation.  If  we 
assume  that  nerve  is  entirely  **unfatiguable,'*  we  must  assume  also  that  its 
activity  is  not  associated  with  the  consumption  of  material  and  the  production  of 
waste  products.  This  would  render  nerve  unique  among  all  the  other  tissues  of  the 
body,  and  is,  moreover,  contradicted  by  recent  discoveries  of  evidence  of  metabolic 
changes  in  a  nerve  during  its  activity.  We  are  therefore  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  repair  is  exceedingly  rapid  and  perfect,  although  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with 
WaUer  that  the  repairing  process  is  definitely  associated  with  the  presence  of  a 
medullary  sheath.  The  interval  between  successive  induction  shocks  is  certainly 
short,  but  it  is  apparently  long  enough  to  allow  the  nerve  to  recover  completely 
before  the  next  stimulus  arrives.  If,  however,  the  interval  between  two  successive 
stimuli  is  made  very  brief  indeed  (0*006  sec.),  the  second  stimulus  is  ineffective 
because  of  the  fatigue  due  to  the  first  If  the  irritability  of  the  nerve  is  depressed 
by  cold,  by  asphyxia,  or  by  an  ansBsthetic  (such  as  yohimbine),  the  irresponsive 
period  may  be  lengthened  to  as  much  as  one  to  two  tenths  of  a  second. 

In  one  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  the  following  sentence  occurs :  *'  fktigue  is 
demonstrable  in  nerve-oeUs.  *'  M^Dougall  has  recently  adduced  evidence  that 
Citigue  in  the  central  nervous  system  has  its  seat  not  so  much  in  the  bodies  of  the 
nerve-cells  as  in  their  synaptic  junctions,  which  are  the  points  of  highest  resistance 
(that  is,  where  impulses  pass  with  greatest  difficulty)  in  all  mental  and  other 
operations  in  which  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  share,  even  when  no  fatigue  exists. 
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Rigor  Mortis. 

After  death,  the  muscles  gradually  lose  their  irritability  and  pass 
into  a  contracted  condition.  This  affects  all  the  muscles  of  the  body, 
and  usually  fixes  it  in  the  natural  posture  of  equilibrium  or  rest 
The  general  stiffening  thus  produced  constitutes  rigor  mortis  or  post- 
mortem rigidity. 

The  cause  of  rigor  is  the  coagulation  of  the  muscle-plasma,  which 
is  more  fully  described  in  the  next  section.  This  coagulation  results 
in  the  formation  of  myosin,  and  is  gradual  in  onset  Simultaneously 
the  muscles  (a)  hewme  shortened  and  opaque,  (b)  heat  is  evolved,  (c) 
they  give  off  carbonic  add,  and  (d)  become  ojcid  in  reaction  ;  this  is  due 
in  part  to  the  formation  of  sarcolactic  acid,  and  in  part  to  the  forma- 
tion of  acid  phosphatea 

After  a  varying  interval,  the  rigor  passes  off,  and  the  muscles  are 
once  more  relaxed.  This  sometimes  occurs  too  quickly  to  be  caused 
by  putreffiwtion,  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  it  is  really  the 
first  stage  in  the  self-digestion  or  autolysis  which  occurs  in  all  tissues 
after  death,  owing  to  the  presence  of  intracellular  enzymes  or  fer- 
ments. It  is  known  that  a  pepsin-like  or  proteolytic  enzyme  is 
present  in  muscle,  as  in  many  other  animal  tissues,  kidney,  spleen, 
etc.  (Hedin),  and  that  such  enzymes  act  best  in  an  acid  medium. 
The  conditions  for  the  solution  of  the  coagulated  myosin  are  there- 
fore present,  as  the  reaction  of  rigored  muscle  is  acid. 

Order  of  Occurrence. — ^The  muscles  are  not  affected  simultaneously 
by  rigor  mortis.  It  affects  the  neck  and  lower  jaw  first ;  next,  the  upper 
extremities,  extending  from  above  downwards ;  and  lastly,  reaches  the 
lower  limbs ;  in  some  rare  instances  it  affects  the  lower  extremities 
before,  or  simultaneously  with,  the  upper  extremities.  It  usually 
ceases  in  the  order  in  which  it  begins :  first  at  the  head,  then  in  the 
upper  extremities,  and  lastly  in  the  lower  extremities.  It  seldom  com- 
mences earlier  than  ten  minutes,  or  later  than  seven  hours  after  death ; 
and  its  duration  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  lateness  of  its  accession. 

The  occurrence  of  rigor  mortis  ia  not  prevented  by  the  previous 
existence  of  paralysis  in  a  part,  provided  the  paralysis  has  not  been 
attended  with  very  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  muscular  tissua 

In  some  cases  of  sudden  death  from  lightning,  violent  injuries,  or  paroxysms  of 
passion,  rigor  mortis  has  been  said  not  to  occur  at  all ;  but  this  is  not  always  the 
case.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  there  is  really  a  complete  absence  of 
the  post-mortem  rigidity  in  any  such  cases ;  for  the  experiments  of  Brown-S<6quard 
make  it  probable  that  the  rigidity  may  supervene  immediately  after  death,  and 
then  pass  away  with  such  rapidity  as  to  be  scarcely  observable. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Muscle. 

The  phenomena  of  rigor  mortis  will  be  more  intelligible  if  we 
consider  the  chemical  composition  of  muscle. 
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The  oonnective  tissue  of  muscle  resembles  connective  tissue  else- 
where; the  gelatin  and  fat  obtained  in  analyses  of  muscle  are 
deriyed  from  this  tissue.  The  saroolemma  is  composed  of  a  substance 
which  resembles  elastin  in  its  solubilities. 

The  contractile  substance  within  the  muscular  fibres  is,  during 
life,  of  semi-liquid  consistency,  and  contains  a  large  percentage  of 
proteins  and  smaller  quantities  of  extractives  and  inorganic  salts. 
By  the  use  of  a  press  this  substance  can  be  squeezed  out  of  perfectly 
frah  muscles,  and  it  is  then  called  the  muscle-plasnuL 

After  death,  muscle-plasma,  like  blood-plasma,  coagulates  (thus 
causing  the  stiffening  known  as  rigor  martis).  The  solid  clot  corre- 
sponding to  the  fibrin  from  blood-plasma  is  called  myosin,  and  the 
liquid  residue  is  called  the  muacU-serwrn. 

Pursuing  the  analogy  further,  it  is  found  that  the  coagulation  of 
both  muscle-plasma  and  blood-plasma  can  be  prevented  by  cold,  by 
strong  solutions  of  neutral  salts,  and  by  potassium  oxalate,  which 
precipitates,  as  the  insoluble  oxalate  of  calcium,  the  lime  salts 
essential  for  the  coagulation  proces&  In  both  cases  the  clotting  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  an  enzyme  developed  after  death.  In 
both  cases  the  precursor  of  the  solid  clot  is  a  protein  of  the  globulin 
class  which  previously  existed  in  solution. 

Fibrin  in  the  blood-clot  is  formed  from  the  previously  soluble 
fibrinogen  of  the  blood-plasma.  Myosin  in  the  muscle-clot  is  formed 
from  the  previously  soluole  myosinogen  *  of  the  muscle-plasma.  When 
the  blood-clot  contracts  it  squeezes  out  blood-serum;  when  the 
muscle-clot  contracts  it  squeezes  out  muscle-serum.  The  muscle- 
serum  contains  small  quantities  of  albuminous  material,  together  with 
the  extractives  and  salts  of  the  muscle.  The  origin  of  the  sarco- 
lactic  acid  is  a  controversial  question :  some  believe  it  originates  from 
the  carbohydrate  (glycogen  and  sugar) ;  others  think  it  comes  from 
the  protein  molecules  in  the  muscle. 

The  general  composition  of  muscular  tissue  is  the  following : — 

Water 
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The  proteins,  as  already  stated,  chiefly  pass  into  the  clot :  very 
little  is  found  in  the  muscle^serum. 

The  extractives  comprise  a  large  nimiber  of  organic  substances, 
ftU  present  in  small  quantities,  some  of  which  are  nitrogenous,  like 
creatine,  creatinine,  xanthine,  and  hypoxanthine :  the  rest  are  non- 
wtrogenous — namely,  fats,  glycogen,  sugar,  inosite,  and  the  variety 

*  For  further  details  see  small  text  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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of  lactic  acid  known  as  sarcolactic  acid.     The  inorganic  salts  are 
chiefly  salts  of  potassium,  especially  potassium  phosphate. 

The  condition  of  dead  muscle  reminds  one  somewhat  of  contracted 
muscle.  Indeed,  the  similarity  is  so  striking  that  Hermann  pro- 
pounded the  idea  that  contracted  muscle  is  muscle  on  the  road  to 
death,  the  differences  between  the  two  being  of  degree  only.  He 
considers  that,  on  contraction,  a  hypothetical  material  termed  inogen 
ia  broken  up  into  carbonic  acid,  sarcolactic  acid,  and  myosin;  on 
death  the  same  change  occurs,  only  to  a  much  more  marked  extent. 

This  idea  is  a  far-fetched  one,  but  it  is  a  useful  reminder  of  the 
similarities  of  the  two  cases.  In  chemical  condition,  contracted  and 
dead  muscle  are  alike,  so  far  as  the  formation  of  acid  products  is 
concerned;  there  is,  however,  no  evidence  of  any  formation  of  a 
muscle-clot  (myosin)  during  the  contrcu^tion  of  living  muscle,  as 
there  is  in  dead  muscle.  Then  heat  is  produced  in  both  cases, 
and  in  both  oases  also  the  muscle  is  electro-positive  to  uncontracted 
muscle. 

Here,  however,  the  analogy  must  end:  for  living  contracted 
muscle  is  irritable,  dead  muscle  is  not.  Living  contracted  muscle  is 
more  extensible  than  uncontracted  muscle ;  muscle  in  rigor  mortis  is 
not  so  (see  fig.  129,  p.  115).  The  contraction  of  living  muscle  is 
favoured  by  feeding  it  with  a  solution  of  dextrose,  while  the  process 
of  rigor  is  hindered  by  the  same  solution.     (F.  S.  Lea) 

Our  correct  knowledge  of  the  proteins  of  muscle  and  of  the  phenomena  of  rigor 
mortis  date  from  the  year  1864,  when  KUhne  obtained  muscle-plasma  by  subjecting 
frozen  frog*s  muscle  to  strong  pressure.  A  good  many  years  later  I  was  successful 
in  repeating  these  experiments  with  mammalian  muscle.  By  fractional  heat  coagula- 
tion, and  by  their  varying  solubilities  in  neutral  salts,  I  was  able  to  separate  four 
different  proteins  in  the  muscle-plasma. 

1.  A  globulin  precipitable  oy  heat  at  47°  C.  This  is  analogous  to  the  cell- 
globulin  found  in  most  protoplasmic  structures.     I  gave  it  the  name  paramvotinogen, 

2.  A  proteid  with  many  of  the  characters  of  a  globulin,  coagulable  by  heat  at 
56°  C. ;    and  this  I  termed  myonnogen. 

8.  A  globulin  (mi/oglobulin^,  precipitable  by  heat  at  68°  C. 

4.  An  albumin  similar  in  its  properties  to  serum  albumin  is  also  present ;  but 
this  and  the  myoglobulin  only  occur  in  quite  small  amounts. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  nuclei-protein  from  the  nuclei, 
and  in  the  red  muscles  haemoglobin  is  present ;  the  normal  pigment  of  the  so-called 
pale  muscles  is  termed  myohamatin  by  MacMunn,  and  this  is  doubtless  a  derivative 
of  hsemoglobin. 

The  two  most  abundant  and  important  proteins  are  the  first  two  in  the  list, 
namely,  paramyosinogen  and  myosino^n.  They  occur  in  the  proportion  of  about 
1  to  4,  and  both  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  muscle-clot  (myosin).  The  myo- 
fflobulin  is  probably  derived  from  the  adherent  connective  tissue  and  the  albumin 
from  adherent  blood  and  lymph. 

In  1895  V.  Fiirth  took  up  the  subject.  On  the  main  question  we  are  in  substantial 
agreement,  namely,  that  in  the  muscle-plasma  there  are  the  two  proteins  just  alluded 
to,  and  that  these  both  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  muscle-clot.  The  main 
points  of  difference  between  us  are  in  the  names  of  the  proteins.  He  uses  physio- 
logical saline  solution  to  extract  the  muscle-plasma,  and  this  extract  coagulates 
spontaneously  on  standing ;  he  is  doubtful  whether  a  specific  myosin-ferment  brings 
aoout  the  change.    Paramyosinogen  he  terms  myosin^  and  this  passes  directly  iuto 
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the  dotted  condition  ;  but  myosinogen,  caUed  myogen  by  v  Fiirth.  fi^,^«^^*J 
r«)luble  condition  (coagulaBle  by  heat  at  the  ^'^yj^^^^^y^,^^^^^ 
40'  C.)  before  it  cloU  :  the  soluble  stage  he  calls  soluble  myogen-fibrtn  ;  a  better  name 

is  aohibU  mjiorin.  ... 

We  may  put  this  in  a  diagrammatic  way  as  follows  :— 

Proteins  of  the  living  muscle. 


Myosinogen. 
Puamyosuiogen.  "      . 

^   -  Soluble  myosin. 


Myosin 
(the  protein  of  the  Muscle-clot). 

V.  Fiirth  also  calls  attention  to  some  characters  of  myosinogen  which  separate 
it  from  the  typical  globulins ;  0.0.9  it  is  not  predpitable  by  dialysing  the  salts  away 
from  its  solutions.     It  may  be  tnerefore  called  an  atypical  globulin. 

lo  ^nAmmAlmn  musclc,  solublc  myosin  is  only  found  as  a  stage  in  the  process 
of  riffor  mortis^  but  in  the  muscles  of  the  frog  and  other  amphibia  it  is  present 
as  such  in  the  Uving  muscle. 

The  muscle-plasma  from  fishes*  muscle  contains  another  protein  termed  myo- 
proUm  by  v.  Fiirth.    It  is  precipitable  by  dialysis,  but  not  coagulable  by  heat. 

Brodie,  and  later,  Vernon,  did  some  interesting  experiments  on  h$al  rigor. 
When  a  muscle  is  heated  above  a  certain  temperature  it  becomes  contracted  and 
stiff,  losing  its  irritability  completely.  This  is  due  to  the  coagulation  of  the  muscle 
proieios.  If  a  tracing  is  taken  of  the  contraction,  it  is  found  to  occur  in  a  series  of 
steps :  the  first  step  in  the  shortening  occurs  at  the  coagulation  temperature  of  the 
paramyosinogen  (47*'-50°C.),  and  if  the  heating  is  continued,  a  second  shortening 
occurs  at  56**  C.,  the  coagulation  temperature  of  myosinogen.  If,  however,  a  frog's 
muscle  is  used,  there  are  three  steps,  namely,  at  40"*  (coagulation  temperature  of 
soluble  myosin),  47°,  and  66%  This  work  of  Brodie*s  is  especially  valuable  because 
it  teaches  ns  that  the  proteins  in  muscle-plasma,  or  in  saline  extracts  of  muscle, 
are  present  also  in  the  actual  muscle-substance.  He  also  made  clear  another 
important  point,  namely,  that  the  irritability  of  the  muscle  is  lost  after  the  firtt 
step  io  the  shortening  has  occurred.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
vitality  of  muscular  tissue,  it  is  not  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  sufficiently 
high  to  coagulate  all  its  proteins,  but  that  when  one  of  the  muscular  proteins  has 
been  ooagu&ted,  the  living  substance  as  such  is  destroyed ;  the  proteins  of  muscle 
canDot  therefore  be  r^^arded  as  independent  units ;  the  unit  is  protoplctsm,  and  if 
one  of  its  essential  constituents  is  destroyed,  protoplasm  as  such  ceases  to  live. 

Hans  Pncibram  has  attempted  to  classify  the  animal  kingdom  on  the  basis  of 
the  rooscle-proteins ;  his  conclusions  are  based  on  the  examination  of  only  thirty 
species  of  animals,  and  may  require  revision  in  the  future,  but  such  as  they  are,  they 
are  as  follows : — 

Invertebrates :  paramyosinogen  present ;  myosinogen  absent. 

Vertebrates :  paramyosinogen  and  myosinogen  both  present. 

Fl^es :  in  adaition  to  these  two  principal  proteids,  soluble  myosin  and  myo- 
protein  (in  large  quantities)  occur. 

Amphibians :  like  fishes,  except  that  myoprotein  is  only  present  in  traces. 

Reptiles,  birds,  mammals :  myoprotein  is  absent,  and  soluble  myosin  is  only 
present  when  rigor  mortis  commences. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

COMPABISON  OF  YOLUNTABT  AKD  mYOLUNTABT  MU8CLS 

The  main  diflFerence  between  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscle  is  the 
difference  expressed  in  their  names.  Voluntary  muscle  is  under  the 
control  of  that  portion  of  the  central  nervous  system  the  activity  of 
which  is  accompanied  by  volition.  Involuntary  muscle,  on  the  other 
hand,  is,  as  a  rule,  also  under  the  control  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  but  of  a  portion  of  the  central  nervous  system  the  activity 
of  which  is  independent  of  volition.  There  appear,  however,  to  to 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  the  involuntary  muscle  executes  its  con- 
tractions independently  of  nervous  control;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
sometimes  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term  really  involuntary.  This 
is  very  markedly  seen  in  the  developing  heart  of  the  embryo,  which 
begins  to  beat  before  any  nerve-fibres  have  grown  into  it  from  the 
central  nervous  system. 

Another  characteristic  of  involuntary  muscle  is  a  tendency  to 
regular  alternate  periods  of  rest  and  activity,  or  rhythmicality.  This 
is  best  exemplified  in  the  heart,  but  it  is  also  seen  in  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  especially  the  lymph  hearts  of  the  frog,  and  the  mesenteric 
lymphatic  vessels  (lacteals)  of  many  animals.  It  is  seen  in  the 
veins  of  the  bat's  wing,  and  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  spleen, 
stomach,  intestine,  bladder,  and  other  parts. 

A  third  characteristic  of  involuntary  muscle  is  peristalsis.  If 
any  point  of  a  tube  of  smooth  muscle  such  as  the  small  intestine  is 
stimulated,  a  ring-like  constriction  is  produced  at  this  point.  After 
lasting  some  time  at  this  spot  it  slowly  passes  along  the  tube  at  the 
rate  of  20  to  30  millimetres  per  second.  This  advancing  peristaltic 
wave  normally  takes  place  in  only  one  direction,  and  so  serves  to 
drive  on  the  contents  of  the  tube. 

Involuntary  muscle  nearly  always  contains  nimierous  plexuses  of 
non-meduUated  nerve-fibres  with  ganglion  cells ;  so  that  much  dis- 
cussion has  taken  place  on  the  question  whether  the  phenomena  of 
rhythmicality  and  peristalsis  are  properties  of  the  muscular  tissue 
itself  or  of  the  nerves  mixed  with  it    The  evidence  available  (namely, 
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that  portions  of  muscular  tissue  entirely  free  from  nerves  cict  in  the 
same  waj  as  those  that  possess  nerves)  indicates  that  it  is  the 
niuscalar  rather  than  the  nervous  tissues  that  possess  these  properties ; 
thoTigh  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  under  normal  conditions  the 
contraction  of  involuntary  muscle  is  influenced  and  controlled  by 
nervous  agency. 

As  instances  of  nerveless  involuntary  muscles  which  possess  the 
property  of  rhythmical  action,  we  may  take  the  ventricle  apex  of  the 
frog's  or  tortoise's  heart.  If  this  is  cut  off  and  fed  with  a  suitable 
nutritive  fluid  at  considerable  pressure  it  will  beat  rhythmically 
(Gaskell).  The  middle  third  of  the  ureter  is  another  instance  of 
mosonlar  tissue  free  from  nerves,  but  which  nevertheless  executes 
peristaltic  movements.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  striking  example 
is  that  of  the  foetal  heart,  which  begins  to  beat  directly  it  is  formed, 
loi^  before  any  nerves  have  grown  into  it 

The  artificial  stimuli  employed  for  involuntary  are  the  same  as 
those  used  for  voluntary  muscle ;  single  induction  shocks  are,  however, 
often  ineffectual  to  produce  contraction,  but  the  make,  and  to  a  less 
extent  the  break,  of  a  constant  current  will  act  as  a  stimulus. 

The  faradic  current  is  a  good  stimulus,  but  it  never  throws 
involuntary  muscle  into  tetanus;  in  the  heart,  strong  stimulation 
will  sometimes  effect  a  partial  fusion  of  the  beats,  but  never  complete 
tetanu&  The  rate  of  stimulation  makes  no  difference ;  in  fact,  very 
often  a  rapid  rate  of  stimulation  calls  forth  less  rapidly  occurring 
contractions  than  a  slow  rate. 

It  is  possible  to  render  the  frog's  heart  quiescent  by  tying  a 
ligature  tightly  around  the  junction  of  the  sinus  with  the  right 
auricle,  but  the  heart  can  be  made  to  contract  on  stimulating  it. 
It  is  then  found  that  the  latent  period  is  much  longer  than  in 
voluntary  muscle ;  if  a  series  of  stimuli  are  applied,  say,  at  intervals 
of  a  second  or  two,  each  produces  a  single  heart-beat ;  the  successive 
contractions  so  obtained  show  a  well-marked  staircase  (beneficial 
effect  of  contraction,  see  p.  101).  The  strength  of  the  stimulus  in 
such  an  experiment  does  not  matter ;  a  minimal  stimulus  elicits  a 
maximum  effect  ("all  or  nothing" — ^Waller). 

The  contraction  of  smooth  muscle  is  so  sluggish  that  the  various 
stages  of  latent  period,  shortening  and  relaxation,  can  be  followed 
mm  the  eye;  the  latent  period  often  exceeds  half  a  second  in 
duration.    It  does  not  obey  the  "all  or  nothing"  law. 

The  normal  contraction  of  voluntary  muscle  is  a  kind  of  tetanus 
(see  p.  108);  the  normal  contraction  of  cardiac  and  plain  muscle 
is  a  much  prolonged  single  contraction.  A  very  valuable  piece 
of  evidence  in  this  direction  is  seen  in  the  experiment  on  the  heart 
with  the  physiological  rheoscope  (see  p.  132).  Each  time  the 
heart  contracts  the  rheoscopic  preparation  executes  a  single  twitch, 
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not  a  tetanus.  This  is  an  indication  that  the  electrical  change  is  a 
single  one,  and  not  a  succession  of  changes  such  as  occurs  in  tetanoa 

But  though  involuntary  muscle  cannot  he  thrown  into  tetanus, 
it  has  the  property  of  entering  into  a  condition  of  sustained  contrac- 
tion called  tonus.  We  shall  have  to  consider  this  question  again  in 
connection  with  the  plain  muscular  tissue  of  the  arteriolea 

Involuntary  muscle  when  it  contracts  undergoes  thermal  and 
chemical  changes  similar  to  those  we  have  dealt  with  in  the  case  of 
the  voluntary  muscles. 

Involuntary  muscle  is  usually  supplied  with  two  sets  of  nerves, 
one  of  which  (accelerator)  increases  and  the  other  of  which  (inhibitory) 
decreases  its  activity.  The  nerve-endings  in  involuntary  muscle 
require  a  much  larger  dose  of  curare  to  affect  them  than  the  end- 
plates  in  voluntary  muscle. 

The  phenomena  of  rigor  mortis  in  involuntary  muscle  have  not 
been  so  fully  studied  as  in  the  case  of  voluntary  muscla  It  has, 
however,  been  shown  that  the  chemical  composition  of  involuntary 
muscle  differs  in  no  noteworthy  manner  from  that  of  voluntary  muscle, 
and  on  death  the  muscle  becomes  acid ;  such  products  as  carbonic 
acid  and  sarcolactic  acid  are  formed.  In  the  heart,  stomach,  uterus, 
and  rectum,  post-mortem  rigidity  has  been  noted,  and  it  probably 
occurs  in  all  varieties  of  plun  muscle. 

Swale  Vincent  has  shown  that  the  characteristic  proteins  (paramyosinogen  and 
myosinogen)  occur  in  both  striped  and  unstriped  muscle,  and  the  heat  riffor  curres 
of  involuntary  muscle  are  practically  identical  with  those  obtained  by  Brodie  (see 
p.  143).  He  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  two  proteins  are  formed  by  the  brealang 
down  of  a  compound  protein  which  in  living  muscle  mainly  coagulates  at  47' C. 
This  view  is  taken  by  Stewart  in  reference  to  striped  muscle  also,  but  has  beoi 
very  seriously  questioned  by  v.  FUrth.  The  most  strikinff  chemical  difference 
between  unstriped  and  striped  muscle  is  seen  in  the  amount  of  nudeo-protein  whicb 
they  contain.  Plain  muscle  contains  six  to  eight  times  the  amount  found  in 
voluntary  muscle ;  cardiac  muscle  contains  an  intermediate  quantity. 


CHAPTEK  XIV 

PHYSIOLOOT  OF  KSBYB 

Mant  points  relating  to  the  physiology  of  nerve  have  been  already 
Btodied  in  connection  with  muscle.  But  there  still  remain  further 
questions  upon  which  we  have  hardly  touched  as  yet. 

ClaBEdfioation  of  Nerves. 

The  nerve-fibres  which  form  the  conducting  portions  of  the 
nerYouB  system  may  be  classified  into  three  main  groups,  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  they  normally  conduct  nerve  impulses. 
These  three  classes  are : — 

1.  EflFerent  nerve-fibres. 

2.  AflFerent  nerve-fibres. 

3.  Inter-central  nerve-fibres. 

1.  Efferent  or  centrifugal  nerves  are  those  which  conduct  im- 
pulses from  the  central  nervous  system  (brain  and  spinal  cord)  to 
other  parts  of  the  body.  When,  for  instance,  there  is  a  wish  to  move 
the  hand,  the  impulse  starts  in  the  brain,  and  travels  a  certain 
distance  down  the  spinal  cord ;  it  leaves  the  spinal  cord  by  one  or 
more  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  so  reaches  the  muscles  of  the  hand, 
which  are  thrown  into  contraction.  Such  nerves  are  called  motor 
A  list  of  the  classes  of  efferent  nerves  is  as  follows : — 

a.  Motor. 

J.  Accelerator. 

c.  Inhibitory. 

d.  Secretory. 

e.  Electrical 
/.  Trophic. 

a.  Motor  nerves.  Some  of  these  go  to  volimtary  muscles ;  others 
to  involuntary  muscles,  such  as  the  vaso-motor  nerves  which 
supply  the  muscular  tissue  in  the  walls  of  arteries. 
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h.  Accelerator  nerves  are  those  which  produce  an  increase  in  the 
rate  of  rhythmical  action.  An  instance  of  these  is  seen  in 
the  sjrmpathetic  nerves  that  supply  the  heart. 

c.  Inhibitory  nerves  are  those  which  cause  a  slowing  in  the  rate 

of  rhythmical  action,  or  it  may  be  its  complete  cessation. 
Inhibitory  nerves  are  found  supplying  many  kinds  of 
involuntary  muscle;  a  very  typical  instance  is  found  in 
the  inhibitory  fibres  of  the  heart  which  are  contained  within 
the  trunk  of  the  vagus  nerve.* 

d.  Secretory  nerves  are  foimd  supplying  many  secreting  glands, 

such  as  the  salivary  glands,  gastric  glands,  and  sweat 
glands.  The  impulse  which  travels  down  a  secretory  nerve 
stimulates  secretion  in  the  gland  it  supplies. 

e.  Electrical  nerves  are  found  in  the  few  fishes  which  possess 

electrical  organs.     The  impulse  which  travels  down  these 
nerves  causes    the    electrical    organ    to   be    thrown    into 
activity. 
/.  Trophic  nerves  are  those  which  control  the  nutrition  of  the 

part  they  supply. 
2.  Afferent  or  cewtripetal  nerves  are  those  which  conduct 
impulses  in  the  reverse  direction,  namely,  from  all  parts  of  the 
body  to  the  central  nervous  system.  When  one  feels  pain  in  the 
finger,  the  nerves  of  the  finger  are  stimulated,  an  impulse  travels 
up  the  nerves  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  then  to  the  brain.  The  mental 
process  set  up  in  the  brain  is  called  a  sensation ;  the  sensation,  how- 
ever, is  referred  to  the  end  of  the  nerve  where  the  impulse  started, 
and  the  sensation  of  pain  does  not  appear  to  occur  in  the  brain,  but 
in  the  finger.  This  is  an  instance  of  a  sensory  nerve ;  and  the  terms 
afiferent  and  sensory  may  often  be  used  synonymously.  The  nerves 
of  sensation  may  be  grouped  as  follows : — 

a.  The  nerves  of  special  sense ;  such  as,  of  sight,  hearing,  taste, 

smell,  and  toucL 
I,  The  nerves  of  general  sensibility;  that  is,  of  a  vague  kind  of 
sensation  not  referable  to  any  of  the  special  senses ;  as  an 
instance,  we  may  take  the   vague  feelings  of  comfort  or 
discomfort  in  the  interior  of  the  body. 
c.  Nerves  of  pain.     It  is  a  moot  point  whether  these  are  anatomi- 
cally distinct  from  the  others,  but  there  is  some  evidence 
that  this  is  the  case  (see  more  fully  chapters  on  Sensation). 
The  words  "sensory"  and  "afiferent,"  however,  are  not  quite 
synonymous.     Just  as  we  may  have  efferent  impulses  leaving  the 
brain  for  the  heart  or  blood-vessels  of  which  we  have  no  con- 

*  The  question  has  been  much  debated  whether  voluntary  muscle  is  provided 
with  inhibitory  nerves ;  they  do,  however,  appear  to  be  present  in  certain  nerves 
supplying  the  muscles  of  the  claws  of  lobsters  and  similar  crustaceans. 
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sdous  knowledge,  so  also  afferent  impulses  may  travel  to  the 
central  nervous  system  which  excite  no  conscious  feelinga  The 
afferent  nerve-tracts  to  the  cerehellum  form  a  very  good  instance  of 
thesa 

Then,  too,  the  excitation  of  many  afferent  nerves  will  excite  what 
are  called  reflex  actiona  We  are  very  often  conscious  of  the  sensa- 
tions that  form  the  cause  of  a  reflex  action,  but  we  do  not  necessarily 
have  such  sensations.  Many  reflex  actions,  for  instance,  occur  during 
sleep ;  many  may  be  executed  by  the  spinal  cord  even  after  it  has 
been  severed  from  the  brain,  and  so  the  brain  cannot  be  aware  of 
what  is  occurring. 

A  reflex  action  is  an  action  which  is  the  result  of  an  afferent 
unpolse.  Thus  a  speck  of  dust  falls  into  the  eye,  and  causes  move^ 
ments  of  the  eyelids  to  get  rid  of  the  offending  object.  The  dust 
excites  the  sensory  nerve-endings  in  the  conjunctiva,  an  impulse 
travels  to  the  centre  of  this  nerve  in  the  brain,  and  from  the  brain 
a  reflected  impulse  travels  to  the  muscles  of  the  eyelid.  As  an 
instaDce  of  a  reflex  action  in  which  secretion  is  concerned,  take  the 
watering  of  the  mouth  which  occurs  when  food  is  seen  or  smelt.  The 
nerves  of  sight  or  smell  convey  an  afferent  impulse  to  the  brain, 
which  reflects,  down  the  secretory  nerves,  an  impulse  which  excites 
the  saUvary  glands  to  activity. 

These,  however,  are  instances  of  reflex  action  which  are  accom- 
panied with  conscious  sensation,  but  like  all  pure  reflex  actions  are 
not  under  the  control  of  the  wilL 

An  instance  of  a  reflex  action  not  accompanied  with  consciousness 
is  seen  in  a  man  with  his  spinal  cord  cut  across  or  crushed,  so  that 
any  conmiunication  between  his  brain  and  his  legs  is  impossible. 
He  cannot  move  his  1^  voluntarily,  and  is  unconscious  of  any 
feelings  in  them.  Yet  when  the  soles  of  his  feet  are  tickled  he  draws 
his  legs  up,  the  centre  of  reflex  action  being  in  the  grey  matter  of 
the  lower  region  of  the  spinal  cord. 

For  a  reflex  action,  three  things  are  necessary :  (1)  an  afferent 
nerve,  (2)  a  nerve-centre  consisting  of  nerve-cells  to  receive  the 
afferent  impulse  and  send  out  the  efferent  impulse,  and  (3)  an 
efferent  nerve  along  which  the  efferent  impulse  may  travel  If  the 
reflex  action  is  a  movement,  the  afferent  nerve  is  caUed  excUo-motor ; 
if  it  is  a  secretion,  the  afferent  nerve  is  called  excUo-secretory ;  and 
similarly,  afferent  nerves  may  also  be  excito-accelerator,  excito-inhibitory, 
etc. 

3.  Inter-central  nerve-fibres  are  those  which  connect  nerve- 
centres  together ;  they  connect  different  parts  of  brain,  and  of  the 
cord  to  one  another,  and  we  shall  find  in  our  study  of  the  nerve- 
centres  that  they  are  complex  in  their  arrangement. 
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Investigation  of  the  Functions  of  a  Nerve. 

There  are  always  two  main  experiments  by  which  the  function 
of  a  nerve  may  be  ascertainecL  The  first  is  section,  the  second  is 
stimulation. 

Section  consists  in  cutting  the  nerve  and  observing  the  loss  of 
function  that  ensues.  Thus,  if  a  motor  nerve  is  cut,  motion  of  the 
muscles  it  supplies  can  no  longer  be  produced  by  activity  of  the 
nerve-centre;  the  muscle  is  paralysed.  If  a  sensory  nerve  is  cut, 
the  result  is  loss  of  sensation  in  the  part  it  comes  from. 

Stimulation  of  the  cut  nerve  is  the  opposite  experiment  Wheu 
a  nerve  is  cut  across,  one  piece  of  it  is  still  connected  with  the  brain 
or  spinal  cord ;  this  is  called  the  central  end  ;  the  other  piece,  called 
the  peripheral  end,  is  still  connected  with  some  peripheral  part  of 
the  body.  Both  the  central  and  the  peripheral  end  should  be  stimu- 
lated ;  this  is  usually  done  by  means  of  induction  shocks.  In  the 
case  of  a  motor  nerve,  stimulation  of  the  central  end  produces  no 
result;  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  produces  a  nervous  impulse 
which  excites  the  muscles  to  contract.  In  the  case  of  a  sensory 
nerve,  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  has  no  result,  but  stimula- 
tion of  the  central  end  causes  a  sensation,  usually  a  painful  one,  and 
reflex  actions,  which  are  the  result  of  the  sensation. 

When  a  nerve  is  cut  across,  there  are  other  results  than  the  loss 
of  function  just  mentioned ;  for  even  though  the  nerve  is  still  left 
within  the  body  with  a  normal  supply  of  blood,  it  becomes  less  and 
less  irritable,  till  at  last  it  ceases  to  respond  to  stimuli  altogether. 
This  diminution  of  excitability  starts  from  the  point  of  section  and 
travels  to  the  periphery,  but  is  temporarily  preceded  by  a  wave  of 
increased  excitability  travelling  in  the  same  direction  (Bitter-YaUi 
law). 

This  loss  of  excitability  of  nerve  is  accompanied  with  degenera- 
tive changes  which  are  of  so  great  importance  as  to  demand  a  separate 
section. 

Degeneration  of  Nerve. 

Suppose  a  nerve  is  cut  right  across,  the  piece  of  the  nerve  left  in 
connection  with  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  remains  approximately 
healthy  both  in  structure  and  fimctions ;  but  the  peripheral  piece  of 
the  nerve  loses  its  functions  and  undergoes  what  is  generally  called, 
after  the  discoverer  of  the  process,  fVallerian  degeneration,  A  nerve 
is  made  up  of  nerve-fibres,  and  each  nerve-fibre  is  essentially  a  branch 
of  a  nerve-cell;  when  the  nerve  is  cut,  the  axis  cylinders  in  the 
peripheral  portion  are  separated  from  the  cells  of  which  they  are 
branches  and  from  which  they  have  grown.    These  portions  of  the 
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ana  cylinders  wHich  are  cut  off  from  their  parent  cells  die,  breaking 
op  into  fragments;  the  medullary  sheath  of  each  imdeigoes  a  process 
of  diflint^ration  into  droplets  of  myelin,  which  are  ultimately 
absorbed  and  removed  by  the  lymphatics.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
s  mnltiplioation  of  the  nuclei  of  the  primitive  sheath.  This  degenera- 
tive process  begins  to  be  visible  nucroecopically  two  or  three  days 
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kfter  the  section  has  been  made.  In  the  case  of  the  non-medullated 
fibres,  there  is  no  medullary  sheath  to  exhibit  the  disintegrative 
chuses  just  alluded  to;  and  the  nuclei  of  the  sheath  do  not 
multiply ;  there  is  aimply  death  of  the  axis  cylinder.  The  degenera- 
tion occurB  simultaneously  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  nerve. 
Banvier's  original  diagram  is  reproduced  in  fig.  153.  F^.  154  is 
dnwn  from  a  specimen  of  degenerated  fibres  stained  by  osmic  acid ; 
the  myelin  droplets  are  coloured  black  by  this  method. 
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A  great  amount  of  Btteiition  has  been  directed  to  this  process  of 
d^eneratioD,  because  it  has  formed  a  valuable  method  of  reBsarch  in 
tracing  nervouB  tracts,  and  ascertaining  the 
nerre-oella  from  which  they  originate.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  an  isolated 
phenomenon  in  phTsiology;  it  is  only  an  illuE- 
tration  of  the  universal  truth  that  any  portion 
of  a  cell  (in  this  case  the  axis-cylinder  process) 
cut  off  from  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  degenerates 
and  dies. 
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Regeneration  of  Nerve-Fibres. 

If  a  nerve  is  cut  and  allowed  to  heal, 
restoration  of  function  occurs  after  the  lapse 
of  a  variable  time,  which  can  be  shortened  if 
the  cut  ends  of  the  nerve  are  sutured  together. 
This  surgical  assistance  is  of  special  import- 
ance when  the  nerve  is  a  laige  one,  and  the 
formation  of  dense  cicatricial  tissue  between 
the  ends  is  thus  miuinused.  The  restoration 
of  function  is  due  to  r^eneration  of  nerve- 
fibres,  which  sprout  out  from  the  central  end 
of  the  cut  nerve  and  grow  distal  wards,  replacing 
those  which  have  d^nerated.  The  new  fibies, 
which  are  the  earliest  to  appear,  are  of  a  much 
im'ic'Mid!" (B!M»rt'in"f  narrower  diameter  than  tJiose  they  replace; 
this  is  illustrated  in  fig.  153,  D.  Later  the 
new  fibres  are  la^er.  It  is  obvious  that  a  mass  of  dense  soar  tissue 
will  hinder  the  successful  growth  of  the  Derve-fibres.  When  r^ene- 
ration  does  not  take  place,  the  central  ends  of  the  cut  fibres  and  the 
cells  from  which  they  originate  undergo  slow  atropic  changes  (dimu 
atrophy). 

The  view  that  in  the  embryo  each  nerve-fibre  develops  as  an 
outgrowth  from  a  nerve-cell,  and  grows  in  a  distal  direction,  finally 
becoming  united  to  other  tissues  in  the  periphery  of  the  body,  is 
associated  especially  with  the  name  of  His,  and  has  been  accepted 
by  the  majority  of  embryologists.  There  have  been  other  views  held, 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  only  one  of  these,  for  it  is  the  one 
which,  next  to  that  of  His,  has  been  favoured  by  investigators. 
Briefiy  it  is  as  follows :  the  nerve-fibre  is  not  a  secondarily  formed 
bridge  between  the  central  nervous  system  and  the  peripheral 
organs,  but  exists  from  the  very  first,  and  in  subsequent  develop- 
ment it  merely  undei^oes  elaboration,  and  increases  in  bulk  and 
in  length  as  the  distance  from  the  central  nervous  system  asd 
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the  periphery  increases  with  the  increasing  size  of  the  developing 

I  shall  not  fully  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  controversy, 
bat  only  say  that  the  available  evidence  appears  to  me  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  first  of  the  two  views,  and  it  has  within  the  last  few  years 
been  supported  by  a  very  remarkable  ocular  demonstration  of  its 
truth.  Mr  Boss  Harrison  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more, has  actually  seen  the  fibres  growing  outwards  in  embryonic 
strQcture&  Pieces  of  the  primitive  nervous  tube  which  forms  the 
central  nervous  system  were  removed  from  frog  embryos,  and  kept 
alive  in  a  drop  of  lymph  for  a  considerable  time;  the  cilia  of  the 
neighbouring  epidermic  cells  remained  active  for  a  week  or  more; 
embryonic  mesoblastic  ceUs  in  the  vicinity  were  seen  to  become 
transformed  into  striated  muscular  fibres,  and  there  was  therefore  no 
doubt  that  even  under  artificial  conditions  of  this  kind — rendered 
necessary  for  microscopic  purposes — life  and  growth  were  continuing. 
From  the  primitive  nerve-cells,  and  from  these  alone,  nerve-fibres 
were  observed  growing  and  extending  into  the  surrounding  parts. 
Each  fibre  shows  faint  fibrillation,  but  its  most  remarkable  feature 
is  its  enlarged  end,  which  exhibits  a  continual  change  of  form. 
This  amosboid  movement  is  very  active,  and  it  results  in  drawing 
out  and  lengthening  the  fibre  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  the  length 
of  the  fibre  increases  at  the  rate  of  about  a  micro-millimetre  in  one 
or  two  minute&  Similar  observations  have  since  this  been  made  in 
the  embryos  of  other  animal& 

I  thii^  these  observations  show  beyond  question  that  the  nerve- 
fibre  develops  by  the  overflowing  of  protoplasm  from  the  central 
cells,  and  thus  give  us  direct  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  which 
most  embryologists  previously  held  mainly  as  the  result  of  circum- 
stantial evidence.  Such,  then,  being  the  general  state  of  our 
knowledge  regarding  the  way  in  which  nerve-fibres  grow  in  the 
developing  animal,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  prevalent  idea 
regarding  their  regeneration  after  injury  follows  the  same  lines. 
The  origmal  teachmg  of  the  elder  Waller  (1852),  that  regeneration 
occurs  by  fibres  growing  out  from  the  central  stump  into  the 
peripheral  s^ment  of  the  nerve,  was  formulated  at  a  time  when  the 
relationship  of  nerve-fibres  to  nerve-cells  was  not  so  fully  recognised 
as  it  is  at  present ;  and  the  Wallerian  doctrine  may  be  accepted  with 
confidence  to-day.  It  has,  however,  been  questioned  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  earliest  to  hold  an  opposite  view  was  Yulpian. 
Vulpian,  working  with  Philippeaux,  cut  nerves  in  young  animals, 
excising  long  portions  so  as  to  prevent  the  two  ends  uniting.  Some 
months  later  they  were  surprised  to  find  that  a  number  of  new 
perfectly  formed  nerve-fibres  had  appeared  in  the  peripheral  segment, 
and  that  this  8^;ment  possessed  the  physiological  properties  of  being 
excitable   and  capable    of    conducting    nerve  impulses.      To  this 
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phenomenon  they  gave  the  name  of  "autogenetic  regeneration." 
The  publication  of  these  results  provoked  a  long  controversy,  which 
lasted  from  1859  to  1874,  and  was  closed  at  the  latter  date  by 
Yulpian  withdrawing  his  new  idea.  He  did  so  because  in  the 
meanwhile  he  had  repeated  his  experiments  more  carefully,  and  so 
discovered  that,  although  the  ends  of  the  divided  nerve  had  not 
joined  up,  connection  with  the  central  nervous  system  had  neverthe- 
less been  re-established  by  means  of  fibres  growing  into  the  peripheral 
segment  from  other  nerves  cut  through  in  skin  and  muscle  in  the 
course  of  the  operation. 

The  controversy  has  been  revived  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  position  of  the  disputants  has  been  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
that  occupied  by  Waller  and  Vulpian  half  a  century  ago.  Modem 
investigators  have,  however,  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  apply 
new  methods  of  research,  and  are  provided  with  many  histological 
reagents  of  which  the  older  workers  were  destituta  It  is,  however, 
never  safe  to  argue  entirely  from  microscopic  appearances,  for  nerve- 
fibres  may  be  simulated  by  non-nervous  structures,  and  a  strand 
that  looks  like  a  nerve-fibre  is  not  really  such  unless  it  can  be 
experimentally  shown  to  be  both  excitable  and  capable  of  conducting 
nerve  impulses. 

Yulpian's  old  doctrine  of  auto-regeneration  has  been  revived  in 
this  country  by  Ballance  and  Purves  Stewart,  and  in  Scotland  by 
Kennedy.  The  most  prominent  and  persistent  supporter  of  the 
autogenetic  theory  is,  however,  a  German  neurologist  named  Bethe. 
But  none  of  these  investigators  have  excluded  the  fallacy  which 
underlay  the  work  of  Yulpian  and  Philippeaux,  as  has  been  recently 
pointed  out  by  Langley  and  Anderson.  These  two  workers  at  first 
thought  they  also  had  obtained  evidence  of  purely  peripheral 
regeneration,  and  it  was  not  imtil  they  carried  out  careful  dissections 
that  they  convinced  themselves  that  union  with  the  central  nervous 
system  had  really  occurred.  The  new  nerve-fibres  which  grow  into 
the  peripheral  segment  from  other  nerves  divided  in  the  operation, 
often  do  so  by  a  devious  and  contorted  course.  If  the  number  of 
medullated  nerve-fibres  in  the  peripheral  end  is  small,  then  the 
connection  with  central  fibres  wa^s  foimd  to  be  slight ;  and  in  eases 
where  no  connection  occurred  then  medullated  nerve-fibres  were 
entirely  absent  Bethe  admits  a  variabiUty  in  the  number  of 
medullated  fibres,  and  this,  though  easily  explicable  on  the  view 
that  such  fibres  come  by  accident  from  the  central  ends  of  divided 
nerves,  is  not  accounted  for  at  all  by  the  autogenetic  theory. 

Bethe's  views  have  been  contested  not  only  by  Langley  and 
Anderson,  but  also  by  Lugaro,  by  Kolliker,  by  Cajal,  by  Marineaco, 
by  Mott,  and  Edmunds  in  conjimction  with  myself,  and  by  numerous 
others. 
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I  may  mention  a  few  of  the  experimental  results  which  have 
come  oat  of  the  renewed  work  elicited  by  the  promulgation  of  the 
aotogenetic  theory. 

(1)  It  is  possible  entirely  to  prevent  reunion  with  the  central 
ends  of  divided  nervea  In  our  own  work  we  accomplished  this 
by  removing  a  long  stretch  of  the  main  nerve  experimented  with,  by 
making  the  skin  incision  as  small  as  possible,  and  by  inclosing  the 
top  end  of  the  peripheral  segment  in  a  cap  of  sterilised  gutta-percha. 
Under  such  circumstances  no  auto-regeneration  occurs. 

(2)  Pieces  of  nerve  may  be  transplanted  under  the  skin,  and  in 
time  a  few  fully  formed  medullated  fibres  appear  within  the  degener- 
ated bundle  of  fibre&  This  is  adduced  by  Kennedy  as  undoubted 
evidence  of  auto-^enesis,  but,  again,  is  easily  explicable  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  new  fibres  had  wandered  in  from  cutaneous 
nerves  divided  in  the  course  of  the  operation,  and  we  showed  that  if 
thiB  fallacy  is  excluded  by  transplanting  the  nerve,  not  into  the 
sabentaneous  tissues,  but  on  to  the  stomach  wall  in  a  sheath  of 
peritoneum,  where  invasion  by  nerves  is  practically  impossible,  no 
regeneration  occurs  at  all. 

(3)  The  late  appearance  of  the  medullary  sheath  in  those  portions 
of  the  regenerating  fibres  which  are  most  distant  from  the  place 
where  the  nerve  is  originally  cut  and  sutured,  is  a  conclusive  piece 
of  evidence  that  the  new  nerve-fibres  grew  from  the  central  end  in  a 
peripheral  direction. 

(4)  After  regeneration  has  occurred,  the  nerve  may  be  again  cut 
•cross,  either  on  the  central  side  of  the  original  point  of  section  (as 
in  Langley  and  Anderson's  work),  or  on  the  peripheral  side  of  the 
original  seat  of  operation  (as  in  our  own  work).  In  the  former  case 
Wallerian  d^eneration  occurs  in  all  the  new  fibres,  showing  that 
they  were  all  under  the  nutritive  control  of  the  cells  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  In  the  latter  case  the  degeneration  took  place 
solely  on  the  peripheral  side  of  the  second  cut.  The  direction  of 
degeneration  is  always  the  direction  of  growth,  so  this  experiment 
shows  that  the  growth  of  the  new  fibres  had  not  started  from  the 
periphery  centralwards,  but  in  the  reverse  direction.  On  looking  up 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  I  foimd  that  Yulpian  also  did  this 
experiment  with  the  same  result,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
this  formed  one  of  the  factors  that  later  led  him  to  abandon  the 
antogenetic  theory.  An  experiment  on  somewhat  the  same  lines  has 
been  carried  out  recently  by  Lugaro :  he  has  shown  that  r^eneration 
of  the  cut  nerves  connected  with  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord 
does  not  occur  after  that  part  of  the  spinal  cord  has  been  extirpated. 
This  is  a  very  striking  piece  of  evidence,  showing  the  dependence  of 
the  growth  of  fibres  on  the  activity  of  the  cells  of  the  central  nervous 
system  with  which  they  are  originally  connected. 
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C^al,  by  the  help  of  his  new  silver  method,  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  new  formation  of  nerve  axons  in  the  peripheral 
stomp  is  exclusirely  due   to  growth   from   the   central  end.     He 


nnCT-oDsdajriBrterthe  ti  piTnldod  with  ■  termlMl 

•Uai.    (UariDgMo.)  swcLliiiB.    (MartDHCo.} 

figures  the  long  and  often  contorted  course  of  these  growing  fihros  in 
the  swelling  at  the  cut  central  end,  and  shows  that  they  ultimately 
reach  their  goal — the  peripheral  segment — in  time  and  in  spite  of  all 
hindrances.    The  greater  the  obstacles  interposed  the  later  does  the 
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onion  and  consequent  regeneration  in  the  peripheral  end  occur.  He 
also  draws  attention  to  the  olive-shaped  swelling  at  the  free  end  of 
each  growing  axis-cylinder  These  are  also  figured  by  Marinesco, 
who  ccdls  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  terminal  swellings,  although 
they  may  roughly  be  described  as  olive-shaped,  vary  a  good  deal  in 
external  form;  this  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawings  (figs. 
155  and  156),  and  is  quite  intelligible  now  that  we  have  Boss 
Harrison's  description  of  the  constant  changes  of  form  they  exhibit 
in  embryonic  history. 

The  two  next  figures  (157  and  158)  are  drawn  from  preparations 
stained  by  Cajal's  new  method,  and  they  require  but  little  comment 

They  show  the  new  fibres  penetrating  the  cicatricial  tissue  of  the 
junction  from  the  central  end  in  a  peripheral  direction ;  they  show 
the  absence  of  any  new  axons  developed  autogenetically  in  the 
peripheral  end.  Such  preparations  ought  to  carry  conviction  to 
those  who  have  any  lingering  belief  in  auto-regeneration,  that  the 
Wallerian  view  is  the  only  possible  one  to  adopt. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  peripheral  end  is 
entirely  inactive ;  for  while  degeneration  is  progressing  in  the  axons 
and  their  fatty  sheath,  an  active  multiplication  of  the  cells  of  the 
primitive  sheath  or  neurilemma  is  taking  placa  These  neuri- 
lemmal  cells  probably  play  a  nutritive  action  towards  the  more 
important  structures  within  them,  and  Graham  Kerr,  in  a  recent 
study  of  nerve  growth  in  the  fish  Zepidosiren,  has  supported  in  a 
very  conclusive  and  entirely  independent  way  the  view  that  Mott 
and  I  advanced  some  years  ago  of  the  value  of  the  neurilemma  in 
maintaining  the  nutrition  of  the  axis  cylinder.  There  is  but  little 
doubt  also  that  these  cells  act  as  phagocytes  in  the  removal  of  the 
degenerated  products  of  the  other  portions  of  the  nerve-fibre.  But 
after  this  is  accomplished  they  elongate  and  unite  into  long  chains. 
It  is  this  appearance  that  has  led  some  observers  into  regarding  them 
as  true  nerve-fibres ;  they  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
nenrilemmal  cells  are  also  able  to  form  a  conducting  core,  and  so 
haTe  regarded  auto-regeneration  as  a  histological  possibility.  But 
aU  recent  observations  by  the  best  methods,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
have  failed  to  discover  either  an  axial  core  or  a  fatty  sheath  in  these 
"embryonic  fibres,"  as  they  have  been  termed.  Howell  and  Huber 
put  it  very  well  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  when  they  said  the  peri- 
pheral structures  are  able  to  prepare  the  scaffolding,  but  the  axon, 
^  essential  conducting  core  of  the  fibre,  has  an  exclusively  central 
origin. 

The  change  in  the  neurilemmal  cells  which  occurs  in  the  peri- 
pheral segment  is  even  more  vigorous  at  the  central  termination  of 
the  cut  nerve ;  here  its  nutritive  function  (or  apotrophic  function,  as 
Marinesco  calls  it)  is  effective,  and  provides  for  the  nourishment  of 
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the  actdyelj  lengthening  axis  cjlindera  At  the  peripheral  end, 
unless  the  axons  reach  it>  it  is  inefifeotive  in  so  far  as  any  real  new 
formation  of  nerve-fibres  is  concerned.  If,  however,  the  axons  reach 
the  peripheral  segment,  the  work  of  the  neurilemmal  cells  has  not 
been  nscJess,  for  they  provide  the  supporting  and  nutritive  elements 
necessary  for  their  continued  and  successful  growth.  Moreover,  the 
neurilemmal  activity  appears  to  be  essential  In  the  white  fibres  of 
the  central  nervous  system  the  neurilemma  is  absent;  in  this 
aitaation  not  only  is  the  removal  of  the  products  of  degeneration  a 
very  slow  process,  but  regeneration  does  not  occur. 


Functions  of  the  Roots  of  the  Spinal  Nerves. 

The  general  truths  enunciated  in  the  two  preceding  sections  are 
well  illui^rated  by  the  experiments  made  to  determine  the  functions 
of  the  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves.  Each  spinal  nerve 
originates  from  the  spinal 
cord  by  two  roots.  One  of 
these  is  called  the  anterior  or 

vmUral  root:   it  consists   of  >^  « 

nenre-fibres  which  originate  X^^^S 

from    the    large    multipolar  \  ^®y  f^S 

ceDs  in  that  portion  of  the  j^"^  \^J 

grey  matter  in  the  interior  [/  ^^//  — 

of  the  spinal  cord  which  we  \  ^^^^ 

shall  presently  learn  to  call  \  ^^ 

the   anterior    horn.      These  \v  o 

nerve-fibres  are  all  medul- 
lated;  the  large  ones  join 
up  with   the   posterior  root 

to     form     the     spinal    nerve :     ^<»*  IW.— a,  Wpolar  cell  trom  gplnal  ganglion  of  a  4| 

.«  II  nv.  1  weeks  embryo,   n,  Nudeos ;  the  arrows  indicate  the 

toe    small    nerve-uDreS    leave  direction  in  which  the  nerve  proceesee  grow,  one  to 

fk/k  -m^x^i-  A««^  «%Aaa  <-rv  4.Ua  t»-wrw^  the  spiual  cord,  the  other  to  the  periphery.    B,  a 

the  root  and  pass  to  the  Sym-  cell  f^m  the  spinal  gangUon  of  thriShlt;  the  tWo 

pathetic     chain,    which     then  proceMes  have  coalesced  to  form  a  T^haped  junction. 

j*-i-«i.  '  J    n    i.   J  (Diagrammatic.) 

oisfcnbutes    non  -  medullated 

fibres  to  the  involuntary  muscular  fibres  of  the  blood-vessels  and 

viscera. 

The  other  root,  ths  posterior  or  dorsal  root,  has  upon  it  a  collection 
of  nerve-cells  forming  the  spinal  ganglion.  Each  nerve-cell  is 
enclosed  within  a  nucleated  sheath  of  connective-tissue  origin,  and 
it  is  from  these  nerve-cells  that  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots 
grow.  In  the  embryo,  each  nerve-cell  has  two  processes  (fig.  159), 
one  of  which  grows  to  the  spinal  cord,  where  it  terminates  by 
branching  around  the  multipolar  cells  of  the  grey  matter ;  the  other 
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Posterior  Root 


process  grows  outwards  to  the  periphery.  In  the  adult  mammal 
(not  in  fishes)  the  two  processes  coalesce  in  the  first  part  of  their 
course,  forming  a  T-shaped  junction. 

The  first  experiments  on  the  fonctions  of  the  spinal  nerve-rootB 
were  performed  in  this  country  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  (1811),  and  in 
France  by  Magendie  (1822).  These  observers  found  that  on  section 
of  the  anterior  roots  there  resulted  paralysis  of  the  muscles  supplied 
by  the  nerves;  on  section  of  the  posterior  roots  there  was  loss  of 
sensation.  These  experiments  clearly  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  anterior  roots  contain  the  efferent  (motor)  fibres;  and  the 
posterior  roots  the  afiferent  (sensory)  fibrea  This  conclusion  was 
confirmed  by  the  experiment  of  stimulation.  Stimulation  of  the 
peripheral  end  of  the  cut  anterior  root  caused  muscular  movement; 
of  the  central  end,  no  effect    Stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the 

cut  posterior  root  caused  pain  and 
reflex  movements;  of  the  peripheral 
end,  no  effidct 

BscurrmU  sensibility. — One  of  the 
statements  just  made  requires  a  slight 
modification;  namely,  excitation  of 
the  peripheral  end  of  a  divided  an- 
terior root  will  evoke  pain  and  reflex 
movements^  as  well  as  direct  move- 
ments; that  is  to  say,  the  anterior 
root,  though  composed  mainly  of 
motor  fibres,  contains  a  few  sensory 
fibres  coming  from  the  membranes  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and  then  running 
into  the  posterior  root  with  the  rest 
of  the  sensory  fibre&  They  often,  however,  run  down  the  mixed 
nerve  a  considerable  distwce  before  returning  fco  the  posterior 
root& 

The  diagram  on  this  pa^e  (fig.  160)  illustrates  the  course  of  one  of 
these  recurrent  fibres  (r) ;  the  arrows  represent  the  direction  in  which 
it  conveys  impulses. 

Degeneration  of  roots.— The  facts  in  connection  with  this  subject 
were  made  out  by  Waller,  and  may  be  best  understood  by  referring 
to  the  next  diagram  (fi^.  161). 

A  represents  a  section  of  the  mixed  nerve  beyond  the  Union  of 
the  roots ;  the  whole  nerve  beyond  the  section  degenerates,  and  is 
consequently  shaded  black  in  the  figure. 

B  represents  the  result  of  section  of  the  anterior  root ;  only  the 
anterior  root-fibres  degenerate;  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  posterior 
root  remain  intact.  The  small  medullated  nerve-fibres  (not  shown  in 
the  diagram)  also  degenerate  as  far  as  the  ganglion  cells  of  the 


Anterior 


Spinal  Nerve 


Fio.  160.— DUgimm  to  illaatimto  recarrent 
■entibility. 
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Fio.  161.— Diagntm  to  illustrate  Wallerian  degone* 
ration  of  nerve-roota. 


sjmpathetic  system  with  which  they  communicate.  The  recurrent 
sensory  fibres  in  this  root  do  not 
degenerate  with  the  others,  but 
are  found  d^enerated  in  the 
part  of  the  anterior  root  at- 
tached to  the  spinal  cord. 

Section  of  the  posterior  root 
always  produces  the  same  phy- 
siological effect  (loss  of  sensa- 
tion)* wherever  the  section  is 
made,  but  the  degeneration  effect 
is  different  according  as  the  sec- 
tion is  made  on  the  proximal  or 
distal  side  of  the  ganglion.  If 
the  section  is  made  beyond  the 
gangUon,  the  d^eneration  occurs 
as  diown  in  C  beyond  the  sec- 
tion in  the  peripheral  portion  of 
the  posterior  root-fibres ;  the  anterior  root  remains  intact  except  for 

the  recurrent  sensory  fibres  which  it  con- 
tains. If  the  section  is  made  as  in  D, 
between  the  ganglion  and  the  cord,  the  only 
piece  that  degenerates  is  the  piece  severed 
from  the  gangUon  and  running  into  the 
cord;  these  fibres  may  be  traced  up  in  the 
posterior  column  of  the  spinal  cord  imtU 
they  terminate  in  grey  matter,  which  they 
do  at  different  levels.  The  whole  of  the 
sensory  fibres,  including  the  recurrent  ones 
which  are  still  attached  to  the  ganglion, 
remain  histologically  healthy. 

The  accompanying  figure  (fig.  162)  is  one 
of  the  original  illustrations  made  by  Dr 
Waller,  and  I  am  indebted  to  the  present 
Dr  WaUer  for  permission  to  reproduce  it. 
These  facts  of  degeneration  teach  us, 
what  we  also  learn  from  the  study  of  em- 
bryology, that  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  an- 
terior root  are  connected  to  the  nerve-ceUs 
within  the  spinal  cord,  while  the  posterior 
root-fibres  are  connected  to  the  cells  of  the 
spinal  ganglia ;  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  the  trophic  centres  which 


F^.  162.->On>aps  of  fibres  from 
the  anterior  and  posterior 
roots  sereral  days  after  sec* 
tka  of  both  roots  close  to  the 
eocd;  the  anterior  fibres  are 
degtterat^l;  the  posterior, 
bemg  still  in  connection  with 
the  nerve^sells  from  which 
they  grew,  are  normal. 


*  In  order  to  obtain  any  appreciable  loss  of  motion  or  sensation,  it  is  necessary 
to  divide  several  roots  (anterior  or  posterior  as  the  case  may  be),  as  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  overlapping  in  the  peripheral  distribution  of  the  fibres. 

L 
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control  the  nutrition  of  the  fibres  are  situated  within  the  cord  for  the 
anterior  roots,  and  within  the  spinal  ganglia  for  the  posterior  roots. 

Changes  in  a  Nerve  during  Activity. 

When  a  nerve  is  stimulated,  the  change  produced  in  it  is  called  a 
nervous  impulse ;  this  change  travels  along  the  nerve,  and  the  pro- 
pagation of  some  change  is  evident  from  the  effects  which  follow: 
sensation,  movement,  secretion,  etc. ;  but  in  the  nerve  itself  very  little 
change  can  be  detected.  There  is  no  change  in  form ;  the  most  deli- 
cate thermopiles  have  failed  to  detect  any  production  of  heat,  and 
we  are  almost  completely  ignorant  of  any  chemical  changes.  The 
only  alteration  which  can  be  readily  detected  as  evidence  of  tins 
molecular  change  in  a  nerve  is  the  electrical  ona  Healthy  nerve  is 
iso-electric,  but  during  the  passage  of  a  nervous  impulse  along  it 
there  is  a  very  rapid  dipha^sic  variation,  which  travels  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  nervous  impulse.  This  is  similar  to  the  diphasic  change 
in  muscle,  and  can  be  detected  and  measured  in  the  same  way. 

Waller  regards  the  current  of  action  of  any  excitable  tissue  as  an  index  of  the 
magnitude  of  action,  and  records  the  movement  of  the  galvanometer  by  photograph- 
ing the  excursion  of  the  spot  of  light  on  a  moving  photographic  plate.  He  nas  in 
this  way  obtained  records  from  muscle,  nerve,  re£ia,  skin,  plant  tissues,  etc.  He 
points  out  that  the  only  available  index  of  action  within  the  nerve  itself  is  the 
electrical  sign  of  activity,  whereas  in  muscle  the  mechanical  action  can  be  compared 
with  its  accompanying  electrical  changes.  The  amount  of  contraction  m  a  niM$eU 
caused  by  excitation  of  its  nerve  is  on^  a  very  rough,  or  even  a  fallacious,  indica- 
tion of  tiie  excitability  ofths  nervs^  because  the  nerve  is  connected  to  the  musde  by 
motor  end-plates,  and  these,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  fatigued  long  before  the 
nerve  shows  any  sign  of  fatigue. 

Using  this  metnod,  WaUer  has  obtained  a  number  of  interesting  results  on  the 
variation  in  nerve  action  produced  by  drugs  and  other  agents.  He  finds  that  the 
effect  of  carbonic  acid  is  to  cause  a  diminution,  and  finally  disappearance  of  the 
galvanometric  response ;  when  this  gas  is  replaced  by  air  the  nerve  recovers,  and  the 
action-currents  increase.  Ether  acts  similarly ;  but  with  chloroform  recovery  is 
difficult  to  obtain.  Small  doses  of  carbonic  acid  increase  the  action-currents,  and 
Waller  considers  that  the  staircase  effect  in  muscle  (p.  145),  and  the  similar  progres- 
sive increase  noted  in  the  action-currents  of  nerve  as  the  result  of  repeated  stimula- 
tion are  due  to  the  evolution  of  this  gas  during  activity. 

This  hypothesis  has  been  recently  confirmed  by  Bseyer  and  Fidhlich.  Tliey 
have  shown  that  peripheral  nerves  participate  in  respiratory  exchanges,  using  up 
oxygen  and  producing  carbonic  acid  in  measurable  amounts.  In  the  absence  of 
oxygen,  stimulation  ceases  after  some  hours  to  evoke  the  activity  of  a  nerve,  but 
on  readmission  of  the  gas  recovery  is  almost  instantaneous.  The  store  of  oxygoi 
so  obtained  will  again  keep  up  nervous  activity  for  a  considerable  time  even 
although  no  fresh  oxy^n  is  supplied.  This  illustrates  the  great  power  nenre  has 
in  repairing  itself  and  m  storing  oxygen. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  the  electrical  variation  is  as  a  rule 
the  index  of  the  excitatory  alteration  in  a  nerve.  But  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  that  it  gives  an  absolutely  faithful 
record.  The  electrical  variation  can  be  detected  in  a  nerve  for  many  days  after  its 
removal  from  the  body ;  although  the  electrical  change  is  a  concomitant  of  the 
real  excitatory  process,  the  former  may  be  therefore  perceptible  when  other  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  latter  fails.  Moreover,  Grotch  and  Burch  have  obtained 
further  evidence  of  the  dissociation  of  the  electrical  response  from  the  excitatory 
process.     In  the  frog*s  sciatic  nerve,  it  is  possible  with  two  stimuli  in  rapid  sue- 
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eesskm  to  obtain  only  one  electrical  response  near  the  seat  of  excitation  which  has 
been  cooled,  while  two  such  responses  occur  in  a  more  peripheral  warmer  region. 

ExcitabUUy  and  conduetwity, — It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  these  two 
pn^)erties  of  nerve.  Changes  in  excitability,  and  in  the  power  of  conducting  nerve 
impolses,  do  not  necessarily  go  together,  as  shown  in  the  following  experiment : — 
The  nerve  of  a  frog*s  leg  is  led  through  a  glass  tube,  the  ends  of  which  are  sealed 
with  clay,  care  being  taken  that  the  nerve  is  not  compressed.  The  tube  is  provided 
with  an  inlet  and  outlet,  so  that  gases  may  be  passed  through  it  Two  pairs  of 
dectzodes  are  arranged,  so  that  the  nerve  can  be  stimulated  either  within  or  outside 
the  little  gas  chamber.  If  carbon  dioxide  or  ether  vapour  is  passed  through  the 
tnbe,  botti  excitability  and  conductivity  are  in  time  abolished,  but  excitability 
diiwpears  first;  at  this  stage,  if  the  nerve  is  stimulated  by  an  induction  shock 
insiae  the  tube,  the  muscle  aoes  not  respond,  but  on  stimulating  the  nerve  at  the 
ead  distant  firom  the  muscle  and  outside  the  tube,  the  muscle  contracts.  The  nerve, 
therefore,  is  not  excitable,  though  it  will  conduct  impulses.  At  a  later  stage  shocks 
ftdministered  by  either  pair  of  electrodes  provoke  no  contraction.  When  the 
pcMSonoos  vapour  is  replaced  by  air,  the  nerve  recovers,  and  conductivity  returns 
before  excitability.  If  alcohol  vapour  is  used  conductivity  is  stated  to  vanish  before 
eidtabihty. 

Gotch  has  shown  that  cold  applied  to  a  nerve  acts  very  much  like  carbonic 
add.  Intense  cold  will  cause  disappearance  of  both  excitability  and  conductivity ; 
but  cold  of  such  a  d^ree  which  abolishes  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  to  induction 
shocks,  increases  its  excitability  to  the  constant  current,  and  also  to  mechanical  and 
tbennal  stimuli. 

Velocity  of  a  Nerve  ImptilBe. 

This  may  be  measured,  as  was  first  done  bj  Helmholtz,  in  motor 
nenres  as  follows :  a  muscle-nerve  preparation  is  made  with  as  long 
a  nerve  as  possible ;  the  nerve  is  stimulated  first  as  near  to  the 
muscle,  and  then  as  far  from  the  muscle,  as  possible.  The  moment 
of  stimulation  and  the  moment  of  commencing  contraction  is 
measured  by  taking  muscle-tracings  on  a  rapidly  moving  surface  in 
the  usual  way,  with  a  time-tracing  beneath.  The  contraction  ensues 
later,  when  the  nerve  is  stimulated  at  a  distance  from  the  muscle, 
than  in  the  other  case,  and  the  difference  in  the  two  cases  gives 
the  time  occupied  in  the  passage  of  the  impulse  along  the  piece  of 
nerve,  the  length  of  which  can  be  easily  measured. 

A  similar  experiment  can  be  performed  on  man  by  means  of  the 
transmission  myograph  (see  p.  109).  If  a  tracing  of  the  contraction 
of  the  thumb  muscles  is  taken,  the  two  stimuli  may  be  successively 
applied  through  the  moistened  skin,  first  at  the  brachial  plexus  below 
the  clavicle;  and  secondly,  at  the  median  nerve  at  the  bend  of 
the  elbow. 

The  same  method  may  be  employed  in  man  for  determining  the 
rate  of  transmission  in  sensory  nerves.  A  man  is  told  to  make  a 
given  signal,  such  as  to  open  a  key  in  an  electrical  circuit,  when  he 
receives  a  stimulus  such  as  an  induction  shock  applied  to  one  of  his 
toes;  the  time  between  the  excitation  and  the  reply  is  easily 
measured.  A  second  experiment  is  then  performed  in  the  same  way, 
except  that  the  stimulus  is  applied  to  another  part  of  his  body ;  for 
instance,  his  knee.    The  time  interval  is  again  measured,  and  found 
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to  be  shorter ;  the  difFerence  between  the  time  intervals  in  the  two 
experiments  will  obviously  meaaure  the  time  occupied  by  the  impulse 
in  traversing  a  stretch  of  nerve  equal  to  the  diste^ce  between  his  toe 
and  hia  knee. 

Another  method,  largely  employed  by  Bernstein,  is  to  take  ths 
electrical  change  as  the  indication  of  the  impulse.  A  stimalus  is 
applied  to  one  end  of  a  long  nerve,  and  the  change  in  the  electrical 
condition  of  the  nerve  is  recorded  by  a  galvanometer  connected  to 
the  other  end  of  the  nerve.  The  time  between  the  application  of 
the  stimulus  and  the  galvanometric  reply  is  measured. 

The  velocity  of  the  nerve  impulse  has  by  such  experiments  bean 
found  to  vary  with  temperature,  and  to  be  approximately  the  same 
in  both  motor  and  sensory  nerves.  In  cold-blooded  animals  it  is 
thus  slower  than  in  warm-blooded  animale.  In  the  frog,  for  instance, 
at  ordinary  room  temperature  it  averages  27  metres  per  second.  In 
man,  at  normal  body  temperature  it  is  120  metres  per  second.  In  the 
ease  of  non-medullated  fibres  the  velocity  is  much  slower;  these 
observations  have  been  chieSy  made  on  invertebrate  animals ;  in  the 
non-medullated  nerves  of  the  lobster  it  is  6,  and  in  the  octopus  only 
2  metres  per  second,  and  values  lower  than  these  have  been  recordra 
in  other  cases. 

Z>lreotlon  of  a  Nerra  Impulse. 

Nerve  impolses  are  conducted  normally  in  only  one  direction :  in 
efferent  nerves  from,  in  afferent  nerves  to,  the  nerve-centres.  But 
there  are  some  experiments  which  point  to  the  conduction  occurring 
under  certain  circumstances  in  both  directions. 

Thus,  in  the  galvanometer  experiment  just  described,  if  the  nerve 

is  stimulated  in  the  middle  instead  of  at  one 

end,  the  electrical  change  (the  evidence  of  an 

impulse)  is  foimd  to  be  conducted  towards  both 

t    ends  of  the  nerve. 

Kuhne's  gracilis  experiment  proves  the  same 
point.  The  gracilis  muscle  of  the  fr<^  (fig. 
163)  is  in  two  portions,  with  a  tendinous  in- 
tersection, and  supplied  by  nerve-fibres  that 
branch  into  two  bundles;  excitation  strictly 
,  limited  to  one  of  these  bundles,  after  division 
of  the  tendinous  intersection,  causes  both  por- 
tions of  the  muscle  to  contract. 

Another  striking  experiment   of   the  same 
'^°\°ln;?w''M^"     kind  can   be   performed  with   the   nerve  that 
supplies  the  electrical  organ  of  Malapterums. 
This  nerve  consists  of  a  single  axis  cylinder  and  its  branches ;  stimu- 
lation of  ite  posterior  free  end  causes  the  "  discharge  "  of  the  electrical 
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organ,  although  the  nervous  impulse  normally  travels  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Grossing  of  Nerves. 

Some  experiments  designed  to  prove  the  possibility  of  nervous 
conduction  in  both  directions  were  performed  many  years  ago  by 
Paul  Bert  He  grafted  the  tip  of  a  rat's  tail  either  to  the  back  of 
the  same  rat,  or  to  the  nose  of  another.  When  union  had  been 
effected,  the  tail  was  amputated  near  its  base.  After  a  time,  irritation 
of  the  end  of  the  trunk-like'  appendage  on  the  back  or  nose  of  the 
rat  gave  rise  to  sensation.  The  impulse  thus  passed  from  base  to 
tip,  instead  of  from  tip  to  base,  as  formerly.  This  experiment  does 
not,  however,  prove  the  point  at  all ;  for  all  the  original  nerve-fibres 
in  the  tail  must  have  d^enerated,  and  the  restoration  of  sensation 
was  due  to  new  fibres,  which  had  grown  into  the  tail  Exactly  the 
same  objection  holds  to  another  series  of  experiments,  in  which  the 
motor  and  sensory  nerves  of  the  tongue  were  divided  and  united 
crosswise.  Eestoration  of  both  movement  and  sensation  does  occur, 
but  is  owing  to  new  nerve-fibres  growing  out  from  the  central  stumps 
of  the  cut  nerves. 

Though  these  experiments  do  not  prove  what  they  were  intended 
to,  they  are  of  considerable  interest  in  themselves.  Dr  B.  Kennedy 
has  recently  carried  out  a  very  careful  piece  of  work  on  this  question 
of  nerve-crossing.  He  cut  in  a  dog's  thigh  the  nerves  supplying 
the  flexor  and  the  extensor  muscles,  and  sutured  them  together 
crosswise.  Begeneration  of  structure  and  restoration  of  function 
occurred  equally  quickly,  as  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
central  ends  had  been  united  to  the  peripheral  ends  of  their  own 
proper  nerves.  On  examining  the  cortex  of  the  brain  in  those 
animals  in  which  nerve-crossing  had  been  accomplished,  it  was 
found  that  stimidation  of  the  region  which  in  a  normal  animal  gave 
flexion,  now  gave  extension  of  the  limb,  and  vice  versd, 

A  series  of  equally  important  experiments  have  also  been  carried 
out  by  Langley,  in  which  he  shows  that  the  same  facts  are  true  for 
the  nerves  that  supply  involimtary  muscle.  These  nerve-fibres 
will  under  certain  experimental  conditions  terminate  by  arborising 
around  other  nerve-cells  than  those  which  they  normally  form 
connections  (synapses)*  with.  It  will  be  suflBcient  to  give  one 
typical  experiment.  If  the  vagus  nerve  is  cut  across  in  the  neck,  its 
peripheral  end  degenerates  downwards ;  if  the  cervical  sympathetic 
is  cut  across  below  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  its  peripheral  end 
degenerates  upwards,  as  far  as  the  ganglion.  If  subsequently  the 
central  end  of  the  cut  vagus  is  united  to  the  peripheral  end  of  the 

*    The  meaning  of  the  term  **  synapse  **  is  fully  explained  in  Chapter  XVI. 
(p.  192). 
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cut  sympathetic,  in  the  course  of  some  weeks  the  vagus  fibres  grow 
into  the  sympathetic  and  form  synapses  around  the  cells  of  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion,  and  stimulation  of  the  united  nerve  now 
produces  such  effects  as  are  usually  obtained  when  the  cervical 
sympathetic  is  irritated ;  for  instance,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  raising 
of  the  upper  eyelid,  and  constriction  of  blood-vessels  of  the  head  and 
neck.    (See  accompanying  diagram,  fig.  164.) 

Such  experiments  as  these  are  important  because  they  teach  us 
that  though  the  action  of  nerves  may  be  so  different  in  different 
cases  (some   being  motor,  some  inhibitory,  some  secretory,  some 
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Pio.  IM.— Diagram  to  illustrate  Langley'8  experiment  on  vagus  and  cenrical  sympathetic  nerres.  In 
A,  the  two  nerves  are  shown  intact ;  the  direction  of  the  impulses  they  normallr  carry  la  shown  hy 
arrows,  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  parts  they  supply  are  mentioned.  In  B,  both  nerves  axe  cot 
througn.  The  degenerated  portions  are  represented  by  discontinuous  lines.  In  C,  the  unkn 
described  in  the  text  has  been  accomplished,  and  stimulation  at  the  point  a'  now  produces  the  aanu 
results  as  were  in  the  intact  nerves  (A)  produced  by  stimulation  at  a. 

sensory,  etc.),  after  all  what  occurs  in  the  nerve  trunk  itself  is 
always  the  same ;  the  difference  of  action  is  due  to  difference  either 
in  the  origin  or  distribution  of  the  nerve-fibres.  If  we  remember 
the  familiar  illustration  in  which  nerve  trunks  are  compared  to 
telegraph  wires,  we  may  be  helped  in  realising  this.  The  destina- 
tion of  a  certain  group  of  telegraph  wires  may  be  altered,  and  tiie 
alteration  may  produce  different  consequences  at  different  places; 
the  electric  change,  however,  in  the  wires  would  be  the  same  in  all 
cases.  So  the  nerve  impulse  going  along  a  nerve  is  always  the  same 
sort  of  molecular  disturbance ;  if  it  is  made  as  in  the  experiment  just 
described,  to  go  by  a  wrong  channel,  it  produces  just  the  same  residts  as 
though  the  impulse  had  reached  its  destination  by  the  usual  channel 
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The  Nature  of  the  Nerve  ImptilBe. 

What  is  the  -nature  of  this  change  which  we  have  provisionally 
been  alluding  to  as  a  molecular  disturbance  ?  The  ancients  imagined 
the  nerves  were  tubes  along  which  a  flow  of  a  spiritual  essence 
(animal  spirits)  took  place.  We  know  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but 
we  do  not  know  anything  else  about  it  for  certain.  Theories  there 
are  in  plenty,  but  none  of  them  are  adequate  to  explain  the  pheno- 
menon. The  theories  fall  imder  two  main  headings,  chemical  and 
physical  In  a  chemical  theory  we  may  compare  the  transmission  of 
the  impulse  to  the  propagation  of  a  flame  along  a  train  of  gimpowder ; 
but  such  an  analogy  is  very  imperfect,  for  the  gunpowder  is  entirely 
conBomed,  and  has  not  the  power  to  repair  itself  as  a  nerve  has. 
Nevertheless  there  are  certain  facts  which  make  a  chemical  theory 
acceptable ;  these  are : — 

(1)  Analogy  with  muscle,  where  the  propagation  of  the  muscular 
impulse  is  undoubtedly  largely  due  to  the  propagation  of  chemical 
disturbances. 

(2)  Evidence  that  the  nerve  does  undergo  metabolic  changes,  as 
shown  by  the  necessity  for  oxygen,  and  the  production  of  minute 
amounts  of  carbon  dioxida 

(3)  Arrhenius  and  van  't  HofT  showed  that  a  rise  of  10"  in  tem- 
perature increases  the  velocity  of  a  chemical  reaction  to  two  or  three 
times  its  original  rata  Purely  physical  changes  are  not  accelerated 
nearly  so  greatly  by  the  same  rise  of  temperature.  Maxwell's  recent 
experiments  show  that  a  rise  of  lO^'C.  approximately  doubles  the 
velocity  of  nerve  conduction,  and  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that, 
therefore,  the  nerve  impulse  is  a  chemical  phenomenon.  Keith 
Lucas  confirmed  this  observation.  WooUey  obtained  the  same  figure 
from  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  rate  of  conduction  in 
muscle,  so  probably  the  conduction  process  is  of  a  similar  nature  in 
both  tissues. 

The  physical  theories  in  relation  to  this  question  compare  the 
nerve  impulse  to  the  way  in  which  an  electrical  change  is  propagated 
along  a  wire.  When  the  electrical  accompaniment  of  nervous 
activity  was  first  discovered  this  view  was  unhesitatingly  accepted 
bj  many  physiologists,  and  the  current  of  action  was  regarded  not  as 
an  accidental  concomitant  of  the  impidse,  but  as  the  change  which 
really  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  impulse,  and  which  serves  to 
excite  the  chemical  and  other  changes  in  the  tissues  to  which  the 
nerve  is  distributed.  Two  facts,  however,  stood  out  at  once  which 
rendered  the  adoption  of  this  simple  view  difficult ;  one  of  these  is 
the  slow  rate  of  conduction  in  nerve ;  and  the  other  is  the  pheno- 
menon of  inhibition ;  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  an  electrical  dis- 
turbance, feeble  though  it  be,  can  fire  off  an  excitable  tissue  and  lead 
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to  increase  in  its  activity ;  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  understand 
how  it  can  possibly  produce  a  lessening  of  action  such  as  occurs  in 
inhibition.  Nevertheless  the  "discharge  hypothesis,"  as  it  used  to 
be  called,  has  been  revived  of  late  in  modified  form,  and  electrolytic 
changes  with  liberation  of  ions  occurring  between  the  fibrils  and  the 
interfibrillar  material  are  supposed  to  constitute  the  main  feature  of 
the  impulsa  Macdonald  considers  that  the  potassium  salts  in  organic 
combination  within  the  axis  cylinder  are  the  principal  materials  that 
undergo  the  change  which  is  propagated  along  the  nerve;  he  thus 
reduces  the  phenomenon  of  nervous  conduction  to  electrolytic  dis- 
sociation and  association  of  inorganic  ions.  The  comparatively  slow 
rate  at  which  the  change  is  propagated  must,  if  this  is  so,  be  due  to 
admixture  or  combination  of  the  salt  with  the  less  mobile  colloid 
substances  of  the  conducting  cora  It  is  interesting  to  state,  if  only 
in  outline,  the  kind  of  theories  which  are  in  the  air  at  present  We 
must  await  with  patience  to  see  whether  they  or  any  of  them  contain 
a  germ  of  truth,  or  whether,  like  so  many  theories  in  the  past,  they 
wul  be  forgotten  in  the  future. 

Receptive  Substances. 

Langley,  as  a  result  of  the  study  of  certain  poisons  on  various 
tissues  and  organs,  has  made  the  interesting  suggestion  that  in  all 
cell-protoplasm  two  clstsses  of  constituents  at  least  are  present :  (1)  a 
chief  substance  or  substances  concerned  with  the  main  function  of 
the  cell ;  and  (2)  receptive  substances  which  may  be  acted  upon  by 
chemical  materials,  or  in  certain  cases  by  nervous  stimuli  The 
receptive  substance  affects,  or  can  affect,  the  metabolism  of  the  chief 
substance.  A  cell,  for  instance,  can  contain  a  motor  receptive  sub- 
stance, or  an  inhibitory  receptive  substance,  or  both,  and  the  effect  of 
a  nerve  impulse  will  then  depend  on  the  proportion  of  the  two 
kinds  of  receptive  substance  which  is  affected  by  the  impulse. 

Receptive  substances  are  at  present  entirely  hypothetical,  and  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  their  chemical  composition.  The  assumption 
that  they  exist  does,  however,  explain  certain  difficulties,  particularly 
in  the  action  of  such  drugs  as  nicotine  and  curare,  which  are  agents 
that  act  on  nerve-endings  in  muscla  If  the  receptive  substances 
really  exist,  the  drugs  mentioned  probably  act  on  them  and  not  on 
the  nerve-endings  proper. 

In  support  of  the  new  theory,  Dixon  has  shown  that  chemical 
substances  are  produced  in  the  heart  during  inhibition  which  can  be 
dissolved  out  by  alcohol,  and  then  used  to  produce  inhibition  in 
another  heart. 

The  theory  is  an  attractive  one,  but  is  not  much  more  than  a 
theory  at  present.    If,  however,  a  muscle  is  rendered  active  by  the 
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production  of  a  chemical  material  which  plays  the  part  of  a  stimulus, 
and  if  it  is  rendered  inactive  bj  the  production  of  chemical  changes 
of  an  opposite  kind,  we  really  only  throw  the  difficulty  further  back ; 
for  we  do  not  know  how  it  is  that  the  nervous  impulses  produce 
these  chemical  effects  on  the  receptive  substance  or  substances. 

Chemistry  of  Nervous  Tissues. 

Fresh  nervous  tissue  is  alkaline  to  litmus,  but  like  most  other 
liviDg  structures,  it  turns  acid  after  death;  this  change  is  more 
rapid  in  grey  than  in  white  matter.  The  acidity  is  due  to  sarco- 
lactic  acid. 

Nervous  tissues  contain  a  high  percentage  of  water ;  the  following 
table  gives  the  mean  of  a  large  number  of  analyses  I  have  made: — 


1 

1 

Water. 

SoUds. 

Peroentage  of 

Proteioain 

HoUds. 

Cerebral  grey  matter  . 

white    „ 
CerebeUum  .... 
Spinal  cord  as  a  whole 
Cervical  cord 
Dorsalcord 
LAmbarcord 
Sciatic  nerves 

83-5 
69*9 
79-8 
71-6 
72-6 
69-8 
72-6 
66-1 

16-6 
80-1 
20-2 
28-4 
27-5 
80-2 
27-4 
84-9 

51 
83 
42 
81 
81 
28 
33 
29 

Proteins.  The  above  table  shows  also  the  high  percentage  of 
protein  which  is  present.  In  grey  matter  where  the  cells  are 
prominent  structures  this  is  most  marked,  protein  here  comprising 
more  than  half  of  the  solids  present. 

The  most  abundant  protein  is  nucleo-protein,  and  micro-chemical 
observations  have  shown  that  the  granules  in  nerve*cells  (Nissl's 
granules)  which  stain  readily  with  methylene  blue  and  other  basic 
dyes  are  nucleo-protein  in  nature.  There  is  also  a  certain  amount 
of  globulin,  which,  like  the  paramyosinogen  of  muscle,  is  coagulated 
by  heat  at  a  low  temperature  (in  mammals  47°  C).  Neurokeratin, 
which  is  especially  abundant  in  white  matter,  is  also  present. 

A  nerve,  or  a  strip  of  the  central  nervous  system,  shortens  when 
it  is  heated ;  this  "  heat  contraction ''  occurs  in  a  series  of  steps, 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  muscle,  take  place  at  the  coagulation 
temperatures  of  the  proteins  present.  The  first  step  in  the  shorten- 
ing occurs  in  the  frog  at  about  40"",  in  the  mammal  at  about  47"",  and 
in  the  bird  at  about  52''  C.  The  nerve  is  killed  at  the  same 
temperatures. 

lipoida    These  are  also  abundant  constituents  of  nervous  tissue ; 
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they  will  be  more  fully  studied  in  Chapter  XXVL ;  we  will  therefore 
for  the  present  merely  state  that  they  comprise : — 

1.  Phosphatides,  or  phosphorised  fats.    Of  these  lecithin  is  the 
best  known ;  kephaiin  and  sphingomyelin  are  others. 

2.  GcUactosides ;    these    are    nitrogenous    glucosides   free    from 
phosphorus ;  they  yield  on  hydrolysis  the  reducing  sugar  galactosa 

3.  Cholesterin  or  cholesterol,  a  crystalline  monatomic  aJcohol  of 
the  terpene  series.    Its  formula  is  C^'R^OK, 

The  following  are  some  recent  analyses  of  nerve  by  Falk,  the 
numbers  given  are  percentages  of  the  total  solids : — 


IfedolUted 

Non-mednU 

nerve. 

nerve. 

Cholesterin 

• 

26-0 

47-0 

Lecithin 

• 

2-9 

9-8 

Kephaiin 
Galactosides    . 

. 

12-4 

28-7 

• 

18-2 

6-0 

Lecithin  is  a  type  of  the  phosphatides,  and  we  may  contrast  its 
decomposition  products  with  those  obtained  from  a  fat  An 
ordinary  fat  contains  the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
and  when  it  takes  up  water  it  is  split  or  hydrolysed  into  its  con- 
stituent parts,  glycerin  and  fatty  acid. 

Lecithin  (C^Hg^NPOg)  contains  not  only  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  but  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  as  well  When  it  is  hydrolysed, 
it  yields  not  only  glycerin  and  a  fatty  acid,  but  also  phosphoric  acid, 
and  a  nitrogenous  base  termed  choline. 

Lecithin  +  water. 
! 

Glycerin.  Fatty  acid  Phosphoric  acid.  Chmine. 

(oraally  oleio  acid). 

Choline  is  an  ammonium-liki)  base,  which  contains  three  methyl 
(CHo)  groups.  Its  formula  is  N(CH8)8CH2 .  CH^COH)^,  and  when  it 
breaks  up,  trimethylamine  N(CH3)3  is  one  of  its  decomposition 
products. 

Bxtractivea  Small  quantities  of  numerous  other  organic  sub- 
stances are  included  under  this  general  term ;  creatine,  xanthine,  hypo- 
xanthine,  inosite,  lactic  acid,  uric  acid,  and  urea  have  been  identified. 

Inorganic  salts.  The  proportion  of  mineral  salts  amounts  to  a 
little  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  solids.  Potassium  salts  are 
the  most  abundant.  We  have  already  noted  that  Macdonald 
attributes  many  of  the  phenomena  of  nervous  action  to  electrolytic 
changes  in  these  potassium  salts,  though  his  views  on  that  question 
should  for  the  present  be  accepted  with  caution  (p.  168). 

Macallum  uses  for  the  micro-chemical  detection  of  potassium  an  acid  solutioo  of 
cobalt  nitrite,  and  precipitates  in  situ  the  yellow  hexanitrate  of  cobalt  and  potassium* 
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wfaicb  is  turned  black  on  the  addition  of  ammoninm  sulphide.  His  principal 
Ksolts  are : — potassium  is  found  in  cell  protoplasm,  but  more  abundantly  in  Inter- 
ceOahr  material;  in  striped  muscle  it  is  hmited  to  the  dark  bands,  and  in 
pancreatic  cells  to  the  granular  zone.  It  is  not  discorerable  in  any  nuclei,  nor  in 
nerve-cells,  but  in  nerve-fibres  is  found  in  patches  external  to  the  axis  cylinder. 
Macdonald  points  out  that  these  are  spots  which  hare  been  injured,  and  it  is 
apparently  onhr  on  injury  that  the  potassium  is  liberated  in  a  form  which  renders  it 
detectable  by  Macallum*s  reagent. 

Ohiwifcal  changes  in  nervous  tissues  during  activity.  This  is 
an  almost  unknown  field.  No  change  of  reaction  can  be  detected 
in  nerves  after  the  most  prolonged  stimulation.  The  only  thing  known 
for  certain  is  that  oxygen  is  essential,  especially  for  the  activity  of 
grey  matter ;  cerebral  anaemia  is  rapidly  followed  by  loss  of  conscious* 
ness  and  death.  The  slight  respiratory  changes  which  can  be  detected 
in  peripheral  nerves  have  already  been  considered  on  p.  162.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  phosphatides,  which  are  extremely 
labile  substances,  participate  in  metabolism ;  and  Hans  Meyer  has 
pointed  out  that  ansesthetics  such  as  chloroform  and  ether  are 
soluble  in  lipoids,  and  that  this  interaction  may  by  lessening 
oxidative  processes  lead  to  the  production  of  unconsciousness. 

COiemical  clianges  in  degenerative  OQnditiQn&  In  Wallerian 
degeneration  of  nerve,  several  investigators  have  attempted  to  dis- 
cover how  the  degenerated  nerve  differs  from  a  healthy  nerve. 
Little  or  no  change  in  the  peripheral  end  can  be  detected  up  to 
about  three  days  after  a  nerve  has  been  divided,  and  the  nerve-fibres 
remain  excitable  up  to  that  time.  They  then  show  a  progressive 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  water,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
proportion  of  solids.  The  percentage  of  phosphorus  also  decreases, 
and  it  entirely  disappears  in  a  little  more  than  three  weeks  after 
the  nerve  is  cut.  When  r^eneration  occurs,  the  nerves  return 
approximately  to  their  previous  composition. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  in  spinal  cords  in  which  a  unilateral 
degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tract  has  been  produced  by  a  lesion 
in  the  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere,  there  is  a  similar  increase  of 
water  and  diminution  of  phosphorus  on  the  degenerated  side. 
Farther,  in  a  divided  nerve  NoU  has  shown  that  the  phosphorised 
material  also  diminishes  somewhat  in  the  central  end,  due  to 
"disuse  atrophy." 

This  disappearance  of  phosphorus  must  be  due  to  the  break-up  of 
phosphatides,  and  the  liberation  of  phosphoric  acid  which  is  carried 
away  as  phosphates  by  the  lymph  and  blood. 

The  staining  reactions  of  a  degenerated  nerve  also  indicate  that 
the  appearances  are  not  only  due  to  a  breakdown  in  an  anatomical 
sense,  but  in  a  chemical  sense  also.  Of  these  staining  reactions  the 
one  most  often  employed  is  that  which  is  associated  with  the  name 
of  MarchL    This  is  the  black  staining  which  the  medullary  sheaths 
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of  d^enerated  nerve-fibres  show  when  after  being  hardened  in 
Miiller's  fluid  they  are  treated  with  Marchi's  reagent,  a  mixture 
of  Miiller's  fluid,  and  osmic  acid.  Healthy  nerve-fibres  are  not 
blackened  by  this  reagent,  because  the  more  rapidly  penetrating 
chromic  acid  of  the  Miiller's  fluid  has  already  supplied  the  unsaturated 
oleic  acid  radical  in  the  lecithin  and  other  phosphatides  with  all  the 
oxygen  they  can  take  up.  But  when  the  nerve  is  degenerated,  the 
oleic  acid  is  either  increased  in  amount,  or  so  liberated  from  its 
previous  combination  in  the  lecithin  molecule,  that  it  is  then  able 
also  to  take  oxygen  from  osmic  acid  and  reduce  it  to  a  lower  black 
oxide.  In  the  later  stages  of  d^eneration  the  Marchi  reaction  is 
not  obtained,  because  the  fat  globules  have  then  been  absorbed. 

In  certain  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system,  such  as  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane,  degeneration  occurs  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
products  of  the  chemical  disintegration  of  the  cerebral  tissue  have 
been  sought  for  in  the  blood,  but  with  more  profitable  results  in  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid.  This  fluid  under  those  circumstances  shows  an 
excess  of  protein  which  is  mainly  nucleo-protein ;  cholesterin  can 
also  be  usually  detected  in  the  fluid,  and  so  also  can  choline  or  some 
similar  base  which  originates  from  the  decomposition  of  phosphatides. 
Although  many  physiologists  have  taken  up  the  choline  question 
and  the  methods  for  identifying  this  base,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  tests  hitherto  devised  are  not  absolutely  conclusive,  for  sufficient 
of  the  base  cannot  be  collected  for  a  complete  analysis.  The  base 
which  is  present  if  not  choline  is  a  nearly  related  substance,  perhaps 
a  derivative  of  choline,  and  according  to  the  latest  researches  the 
questionable  material  is  trimethylamine,  which  we  have  already 
seen  is  a  cleavage  product  of  choline. 

Oerebro-spinal  fluid.  This  plays  the  part  of  the  lymph  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  but  it  differs  considerably  from  all  other 
forms  of  lympL  It  is  a  very  watery  fluid,  containing  besides  some 
inorganic  salts  similar  to  those  of  the  blood  a  trace  of  protein  matter 
(globulin)  and  a  small  amount  of  sugar.  Normally  it  contains 
neither  nucleo-protein,  cholesterin,  or  choline,  and  practically  no 
cells.  Colourless  corpuscles,  however,  occur  in  it  in  inflammatory 
conditions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fluid  is  a  true  secretion,  and 
that  the  cells  which  secrete  it  are  the  cubical  epithelial  cells  which 
cover  the  choroid  plexuses.  The  choroid  structure  may  indeed  be 
spoken  of  as  the  choroid  gland  ;  only  it  differs  from  other  glands  in 
having  the  secreting  epithelium  on  its  outer  surface.  Injection  of  an 
extract  of  the  choroid  plexuses  into  the  circulation  causes  a  very 
rapid  increase  in  the  flow  of  the  cerebro-spinal,  fluid  which  can  be 
collected  from  a  cannula  thrust  into  the  subcerebellar  space,  or 
into  the  lumbar  region  of  the  spinal  canal. 
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ELBCTROTOKUS 


Whin  a  constant  current  is  thrown  into  a  nerve,  there  is  an  excita* 
tion  which  leads  to  a  nervous  impulse,  and  this  produces  a  contraction 
of  the  muscle  at  the  end  of  the  nerve.  Similarly,  there  is  another 
contraction  when  the  current  is  taken  out.  While  the  current  is 
flowing  through  the  nerve,  the  muscle  is  quiescent.  But  while  the 
current  is  flowing  there  are  changes  in  the  nerve,  both  as  regards  its 
electrical  condition  and  its  excitability.  These  changes  are  summed 
up  in  the  expression  deetrotanus. 

In  the  investigation  of  this  subject  the  instruments  employed  are 
the  same  as  those  already  studied,  with  the  addition  of  two  others 
that  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe  before  pstssing  on  to  the  study 
of  electrotonus  itself.  These  are  the  reverser  or  commutator,  and 
the  rheochord 

PohFs  eommviaior  is  the  form  of  reverser  generally  employed.  It 
consists  of  a  block  of  ebonite  provided  with  six  pools  of  mercury, 


Fio.  166.— Pohl'8  Commutator,  with  cross  wires.    (Aft«r  Waller.) 

each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  binding  screw.  The  comer  pools 
are  connected  by  diagonal  cross  wires,  and  by  a  cradle  consisting  of 
aa  insulating  handle  fixed  to  two  arcs  of  copper  wire  which  can  be 
tilted  so  that  the  two  middle  pools  can  be  brought  into  communication 
with  either  of  the  two  lateral  pairs  of  pool&    Fig.  165  shows  how,  by 

ITl 
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altering  the  position  of  the  cradle,  the  directioQ  of  the  cnirent  from 
one  electrode  to  the  other  Is  reversed.  The  numbers  1,  2,  3,  etc., 
indicate  the  path  of  the  current  in  the  two  cases. 

SomeUmea  the  Tcrerser  is  naed  without  the  eroas  wires  tor  a  differcDt  pnrpose. 
The  batter}'  wires  are  cotmected  aa  beftnc  with  the  middle  meremy  pools.  Etch 
Uteral  pair  of  pools  is  coonectcd  by  wires  to  a  pair  of  electrodes.  The  two  pairs  of 
electroaea  maj  be  applied  to  two  portiMisof  a  nerre.  or  to  two  difCereDt  Derves,aDd 
by  tilUiut  the  cradle  to  right  or  left  the  current  can  be  seat  through  one  or  the  other 
pair  of  electrodes. 

The  rhtochord  ia  an  iastnunent  by  means  of  which  the  strength  of 
a  constant  current  passed  through  a  nerve  may  be  varied.  It  eonaists 
of  a  long  wire  (r,  r,  r)  of  high  resistance  stretched  on  a  board.  This 
is  placed  as  a  bridge  on  the  course  of  the  battery  corrent  (See  fig. 
166.)    The  current  is  thus  divided  into  two  parts :  one  part  through 
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the  bridge,  the  other  through  the  nerve,  which  is  laid  across  the  two 
Qon-polarisabte  electrodes  at  the  ends  of  the  wires.  The  reaistanca 
through  the  bridge  is  varied  by  the  position  of  the  slider  (»  «).  The 
farther  the  slider  is  from  the  battery  end  of  the  instrument  the 
longer  is  the  bridge,  and  the  higher  its  resistance,  so  that  less  current 
goes  that  way  and  more  to  the  neirve. 

The  next  figure  ahowa  the  more  complicated  form  of  rheochord 
invented  by  Po^endorf.     The  number  of  tuma  of  wire  is  greater,  bo 
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that  the  resistance  can  be  varied  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in 
the  simpler  form  of  the  instrument. 
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The  term  ''electrotonus''  includes  two  sets  of  changes  in  the 
nenre;  first  an  electrical  change,  and  secondly  changes  in  excitability 
and  conductivity.    We  wiU  tf^e  the  electrical  change  first. 

Slectrotonlo  onrrenta — ^The  constant  current  is  passed  through 
the  nerve  from  a  battery,  non-polarisable  electrodes  being  used ;  it  is 
called  the  polarising  current.  If  portions  of  the  nerve  beyond  the 
electrodes  are  connected  (''led  off")  as  in  the  diagram  (fig.  168)  by 
non-polarisable  electrodes  to  galvanometers,  a  current  will  in  each 
case  be  indicated  by  the  swing  of  the  galvanometer  needles.  The 
dectrotonio  current  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  negative  pole  or 
kathode  is  called  the  katdectrotonie  cv/rrmt ;  and  that  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  anode  is  called  the  aneUetrotanie  mrrmi.  In  both  cases  the 
electrotonic  current  has  the  same  direction  8ts  the  polarising  current. 
These  currents  are  dependent  on  the  physical  integrity  of  medullated 
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Fio.  168.— Electrotonic  carrents. 

nerve;  they  are  not  found  in  muscle,  tendon,  or  non-meduUated 
nerve;  they  are  absent  or  diminished  in  dead  or  degenerated  nerve. 
They  can,  however,  be  very  successfully  imitated  in  a  model  made  of 
zinc  wire  encased  in  cotton  soaked  with  salt  solution.  The  electro- 
tonie  currents  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  normal 
cnrrent  of  action,  which  is  a  momentary  change  rapidly  propagated 
with  a  nervous  impulse  which  may  be  produced  by  any  method  of 
stimulation.  The  electrotonic  currents  are  produced  only  by  an 
electrical  (polarising)  current;  they  vary  in  intensity  with  the 
polarising  current,  and  last  as  long  as  the  polarising  current  passes 
through  the  nerve. 

After  the  poUrising  current  is  removed,  after-electrotonic  currents  occur  in 
different  directtons  in  the  three  regions  tested. 

(a)  In  the  intrapolar  region,  the  after-current  is  opposite  in  direction  to  the 

orighial  pokurisinff  current ;  unless  the  polarising  current  is  strong  and  of 

short  duration,  when  it  is  in  the  same  direction. 
(6)  In  the  katelectrotonic  r^on,  the  after-current  has  the  same  direction  as  the 

kat^ectrotonk  current, 
(e)  In  the  anelectrotonic  region,  'the  after-current  has  at  first  the  same,  then 

the  opposite  direction  to  the  anelectrotonic  current 
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The  experiment  known  as  the  paradoxiccd  eantraction  depends 
upon  electrotonic  currents.  The  sciatic  nerve  of  the  frog  divides 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  into  two  parts.  If  one  division  is 
cut  across,  and  its  central  end  stimulated  eUetricaUy  (the  spinal  cord 
having  been  previously  destroyed),  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  other 
branch  contract,  because  the  nerve-fibres  in  this  branch  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  electrotonic  variation  in  the  divided  brancL 

This  experiment  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  KUhne^s  gradUs 
ezpoiment  described  on  p.  164.  In  the  gracuis  experiment  the  nerve-fibres 
themselves  branchy  and  any  form  of  stimulation  applied  to  one  branch  will  cause 
contraction  of  both  halves  of  the  muscle.  In  the  paradoxical  contraction,  the 
bundles  of  nerve-fibres  are  merely  bound  Me  by  side  in  the  sciatic  trunk ;  there  is 
therefore  no  possibility  of  conduction  of  a  nerve  impulse  in  both  directions ;  the 
stimulus,  moreover,  must  be  an  electrical  one. 

Mectrotonic  alterations  of  excitability  and  conduotivity. — 

When  a  constant  current  is  passed  through  a  nerve,  the  excitability 
and  conductivity  of  the  nerve  are  increased  in  the  region  of  the 
kathode,  and  diminished  in  the  region  of  the  anode.  When  the 
current  is  taken  out  these  properties  are  temporarily  increased  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  anode,  and  diminished  in  that  of  the 
kathode. 

This  may  be  shown  in  the  case  of  a  motor  nerve  by  the  following 
experiment    The  next  diagram  represents  the  apparatus  used. 
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Fio.  109.— Diagram  of  apparatus  used  In  tMting  electrotonic  alterations  of  excitability. 

An  exciting  circuit  for  single  induction  shocks  is  arranged  in  the 
usual  way,  the  exciting  electrodes  being  placed  on  the  nerve  near  the 
muscle.  A  polarising  circuit  is  also  arranged,  and  includes  a  battery, 
key,  and  reverser ;  the  current  is  passed  into  the  nerve  by  means  of 
non-polarisable  electrodes.  When  the  polarising  current  is  thrown 
into  the  nerve,  or  taken  out,  a  contraction  of  the  muscle  occurs,  but 
these  contractions  may  be  disregarded  for  the  present. 

The  exciting  circuit  is  arranged  with  the  secondaury  coil  so  far  from 
the  primary  that  the  muscle  responds  to  break  only,  and  the  tracing 
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luj  be  recorded  on  a  stationary  blackened  cylinder.  The  cylinder  is 
moved  on  a  short  distance,  and  this  is  repeated.  The  height  of  the 
lines  drsvn  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  excitability  of  the  nerve. 
The  polarising  current  is  then  thrown  in,  in  a  descending  direction 
{it.  towards  the  muscle) ;  the  kathode  is  thus  the  non-polarisable 
electrode  near  to  the  exciting  electrodes.  While  the  polarising  current 
is  flowing,  take  some  more  tracinge  by  breaking  the  exciting  current. 
The  increase  in  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  is  shown  by  the  much 
larger  contractions  of  the  musole;  probably  a  contraction  will  be 
obtained  now  at  both  make  and  break  of  the  exciting  current.  After 
roffloving  the  polarising  current,  the  contractions  obtained  by  exoit- 
uig  the  nerve  will  be  for  a  short  time  smaller  than  the  normal,  but 
soon  return  to  their  original  size. 

Exactly  the  reverse  occurs  when  the  polarising  current  is  etscend- 
ing.i^bom  the  muscle  towards  the  spinal  cord.  The  non-polarisable 
electrode  near  the  exciting  electrodes  is  now  the  anode.  While  the 
polarising  current  is  passing,  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  is  diminished 
Bo  that  induction  shocks  which  previously  produced  contractions  of  a 
certain  size,  now  produce  smaller  contractions,  or  none  at  all.  On 
nmoving  the  polarising  current,  the  after-effect  is  increase  of  excit- 
abilit}'. 

The  following  figure  is  a  reproduction  of  a  tracing  from  an  actual 
experiment.  The  after-effects 
are  not  shown.  N  represents 
a  series  of  contractions  ob- 
tained when  the  nerve  is 
'normal,  K  when  It  is  kat- 
electrotonic,  A  when  it  is 
aaelectro  tonic. 

Exactly  similar  results  are 
obtained  if  one  uses  mechani- 
cal stimuli  instead  of  in- 
duction shocks.  The  beet 
mechanical  form  of  etimuluB 
is  to  allow  drops  of  mercury 
to  fall  on  the  nerve. 

The  same  is  true  for 
ehsniieal  stimuli.     If  the  ex- 

dtinif  electrodes  are  removed,         ^    ,.„    „,      .         ..      .      „  ^    . 
and    salt    sprmkled    on    the 

nerve  near  the  muscle,  the  latter  soon  begins  to  quiver ;  its  con- 
tractions are  increased  by  throwing  in  a  descending  and  diminished 
by  an  ascending  polarising  current 

Tba  increase  in  irritability  is  called  kateleotrotonuB,  and  the 
decrease  is  called  aoeleotrotonuB.    The  accompanying  diagram  (fig. 
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171)  shows  how  the  effect  is  most  intense  at  the  points  (a  k)  where 
the  electrodes  are  applied,  and  extends  in  gradually  diminiflhing 
intensity  on  each  side  of  them.  Between  the  electrodes  the  increase 
shades  off  into  the  decrease,  and  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  a 


Pio.  171.— Diagram  iUastrating  the  eflbeto  of  yarions  Intensities  of  the  polarising  current,  n,  n',  Nerre, 
a,  anode ;  k,  kathode ;  the  corves  above  indicate  increase,  and  those  below  decrease  of  irritabOl^, 
and  when  the  current  is  small  the  increase  and  decrease  are  both  small,  with  the  nentral  paint  near 
a,  and  as  the  current  is  increased  in  strength,  the  changes  in  irritability  are  greater,  and  weiMntnl 
point  approaches  k, 

neutral  paint  where  there  is  neither  increase  nor  decrease  of  irritability. 
The  position  of  this  neutral  point  is  found  to  vary  with  the  intensi^ 
of  the  polarising  current — when  the  current  is  weak  the  point  is 
nearer  the  anode,  when  strong  nearer  the  kathoda 

FtLilgev^B  la'w  of  contraction. — ^The  constant  current  sometimes 
causes  a  contraction  both  at  make  and  break,  sometimes  at  make  only, 
sometimes  at  break  only.  The  difference  depends  on  the  strength  and 
direction  of  the  current;  and  follows  from  the  electrotonic  changes  of 
excitability  and  conductivity  we  have  been  studying.  Increase  of  ex- 
citability acts  as  a  stimulus ;  so  that  at  the  maJce  the  kathode  is  the 
stimulating  electrode,  and  at  the  break  the  anode  is  the  stimulating 
electrode. 

The  facts  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  following  way  (fig.  172); 
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Pig.  172.— Arrangement  of  apparatus  for  demonstrating  Pfliiger's  law. 

from  a  battery  leistd  the  wires  to  the  middle  screws  of  a  reverser  (with 
cross  wires),  interposing  a  key ;  from  one  pair  of  end  screws  of  the 
reverser  lead  wires  to  the  binding  screws  of  the  rheochord ;  from  these 
same  screws  of  the  rheochord  the  non-polarisable  electrodes  lead  to 
the  nerve  of  a  nerve-muscle  preparation.    The  strength  of  the  current 
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is  varied  by  the  slider  S.  The  nearer  S  is  to  the  binding  screws  the 
less  is  the  resistance  in  the  rheochord  circuit,  and  the  less  the  current 
through  the  nerve.  With  a  weak  current,  a  contraction  occurs  at 
make  only.  With  a  stronger  current  (ascending  or  descending) 
contraction  occurs  both  at  make  and  break.  With  a  very  strong 
current  (six  Groves),  the  contraction  occurs  only  at  make  with  a 
descending  current ;  and  only  at  break  with  an  ascending  current. 

The  contractions  produced  in  the  muscle  of  a  nerve-muscle 
preparation  by  a  constant  current  have  been  arranged  in  a  table 
which  is  known  as  Pfliiger's  La^w  of  Oontraction. 


STRBXOTHOr 

CuBRXirr  osBD. 


Weak   . 
Moderate 
Strong . 


1 
DiSCSNDIKO  CURRKMT. 

Abckkdiko  Gurrknt. 

Make. 

Break. 

Make. 

Break. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

The  increase  of  irritability  at  the  kathode  when  the  current  is 
made  is  greater,  and  so  more  potent  to  produce  a  contraction  than  the 
rise  of  irritability  at  the  anode  when  the  current  is  broken ;  and  so 
with  weak  currents  the  only  effect  is  a  contraction  at  the  make. 
But  when  the  strength  of  the  current  is  increased  the  rise  of 
excitability  is  in  all  cases  sufficient  to  provoke  a  contraction 
(moderate  effect  in  above  table).  The  alteration  in  conductivity 
is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  impulses  being  propagated  to  the 
muacla 

With  strong  currents  the  case  is  a  little  more  complicated, 
because  here  the  diminution  of  conductivity  is  so  great  that  certain 
regions  of  the  nerve  become  impassable  by  nerve  impulses.  When 
the  current  hsts  an  ascending  direction,  the  impulse  at  the  break  is 
started  at  the  anode,  and  as  this  is  next  to  the  muscle  there  is  no 
hindrance  to  the  propagation  of  the  impulse,  but  at  the  make  the 
impulse  started  at  the  kathode  is  blocked  by  the  extreme  lowering 
of  conductivity  at  the  anode.  When  the  current  is  descending  the 
kathode  is  near  the  muscle,  and  so  the  impulse  at  make  reaches  the 
muscle  without  hindrance ;  but  at  the  break,  the  impulse  started  at 
the  anode  has  to  traverse  a  region  of  nerve,  the  conductivity  of  which 
is  80  lessened  that  the  excitation  is  not  propagated  to  the  muscle. 

G.  N.  Stewart  has  stated  in  opposition  to  the  foregoing  statements  that  at  the 
make  cooductiyity  is  most  lowered  at  the  kathode,  and  at  the  break  at  the  anode, 
la  other  words,  conductivity  and  excitability  vary  in  opposite  directions.  His 
results  have,  however,  not  been  accepted  by  other  physiologists,  and  are  due  to  a 
coomlex  set  of  excitatory  and  polarisation  changes  proauced  by  the  galvanometric 
methods  he   adopted.    Gotch  s  much    more  trustworthy  experiments  with   the 
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electrometer  are  directly  opposed  to  those  of  Stewart  The  following  simple 
experiment  devised  hv  Gotcn  appears  to  be  quite  conclusive  that  conductivity  like 
excitability  is  lessened  at  the  anode  when  the  current  is  made.  Three  non-polaris- 
able  electrodes  are  employed  (fi^.  178),  the  current  is  first  closed  from  A^  to  iC,  and 
the  time  which  intervenes  betore  the  muscle  contracts  is  measured ;  it  is  then 
closed  from  A^  to  K,  and  the  time  again  measured  In  both  cases,  exdtatioD 
occurs  at  K,  but  the  time  of  response  in  the  second  case  (A^  to  K)  is  longer,  because 
in  that  case  the  nerve  impulse  nas  to  traverse  a  r^on  of  nerve  at  A^  in  which  the 
power  of  conduction  is  lessened. 


^«i»:$^$!^^VN 


— I 1  I 

A,  K  A, 

Fio.  178.— Diagram  to  iUostrata  Gotch't  experiment  with  triple  electrodea. 

Sometimes  (when  the  preparation  is  specially  irritable)  instead  of 
a  simple  contraction  a  tetanus  occurs  at  the  make  or  break  of  the 
constant  current.  This  is  due  to  chemical  (electrolytic)  changes  pro- 
duced by  the  current,  and  is  liable  to  occur  at  the  break  of  a  strong 
ascending  current  which  has  been  passing  for  some  Lime  into  the 
preparation,  or  at  the  make  of  a  strong  descending  current;  both 
being  conditions  which  increase  the  excitability  of  the  piece  of  nerve 
nearest  to  the  muscle ;  this  is  called  Bitter's  tetanus,  and  may  be 
stopped  in  the  first  case  by  throwing  in  the  current  in  the  same 
direction,  or  in  the  second  case  by  throwing  in  a  current  in  the 
opposite  direction,  t.«.,  by  conditions  which  lessen  the  irritability  of 
this  piece  of  nerva 

The  same  general  laws  hold  for  muscle  as  well  as  for  nerve,  but 
are  more  difficult  to  demonstrate ;  the  main  fact,  however,  that  the 
kathode  is  the  stimulating  electrode  at  the  make,  and  the  anode  at 
the  break,  may  be  easily  shown  by  the  following  experiment:  if  a 
curarised,  that  is,  a  physiologically  nerveless  muscle,  is  arranged,  as 
in  the  experiment,  for  demonstrating  the  muscle-wave  (see  fig.  122, 
p.  104),  and  a  non-polarisable  electrode  placed  at  each  end,  the  muscle- 
wave  at  the  make  of  a  constant  current  starts  at  the  kathode  and 
at  the  break  at  the  anode. 

An  induced  current  in  the  secondary  circuit  of  an  inductorimn 
may  be  regarded  as  a  current  of  such  short  duration  that  the  opening 
and  closing  are  fused  in  their  effects.  This  is  true  for  all  induction  cur- 
rents, whether  produced  by  the  make  or  break  of  the  primary  circuit 
The  kathode  will  always  be  the  more  effective  in  causing  contraction. 

Besponsb  of  Human  Muscles  and  Nerves  to  Electrical 

Stimulation. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  outcome  of  this  study  of  the  response 
of  muscle  and  nerve  to  electrical  stimulation  is  its  application  to  the 
muscles  and  nerves  of  the  human  body,  because  here  it  forms  a  most 
valuable  method  of  diagnosis  in  cases  of  disease. 
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In  the  normal  state,  nerves  can  be  stimulated  through  the 
moistened  skin  either  by  induction  shocks,  or  by  the  make  and  break 
of  a  constant  current.  In  the  case  of  the  motor  nerves  this  is  shown 
by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  they  supply ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
sensory  nerves  by  the  sensations  that  are  produced.  In  the  case  of 
the  sensory  nerves,  the  sensation  produced  by  the  constant  current 
is  most  intense  at  the  instant  of  make  and  break,  or  when  the 
strength  of  the  current  is  changed  in  the  direction  either  of  diminution 
or  increase;  but  there  is  a  sUght  sensation  due  doubtless  to  the 
electrotonic  alterations  in  excitability  which  we  have  been  studying, 
during  the  whole  time  that  the  current  is  passing. 

When  the  nutrition  of  the  nerves  is  impaired,  much  stronger 
currents  of  both  the  induced  and  constant  kinds  are  necessary  to 
evoke  muscular  contractions  than  in  the  normal  state.  When  the 
nerves  are  completely  degenerated  (as,  for  instance,  when  they  are  cut 
off  from  the  spinal  cord,  or  when  the  ceUs  in  the  cord  from  which 
they  originate  are  themselves  degenerated,  as  in  infantile  paralysis) 
no  muscular  contraction  can  be  obtained  on  stimulating  the  nerves 
even  with  the  strongest  currents. 

The  changes  in  the  excitability  of  the  muscles  are  less  simple, 
because  in  them  there  are  two  excitable  structures,  the  terminations 
of  the  nerves,  and  the  muscular  fibres  themselves.  Of  these,  the 
nerve-fibree  are  the  more  sensitive  to  induction  currents,  and  the 
faradic  stimulation  of  a  muscle  under  normal  circumstances  is  by 
means  of  these  motor  nerve-endings.  Thus  we  find  that  its  excita- 
bility corresponds  in  degree  to  that  of  the  motor  nerve  supplying  it. 
The  muscular  fibres  are,  even  in  the  normal  state,  less  sensitive  to 
faradism  (that  is,  a  succession  of  induction  shocks)  than  the  nerve, 
because  they  are  incapable  of  ready  response  to  stimuli  so  very  short 
in  duration  as  are  the  shocks  of  which  a  faradic  current  consists. 
The  proof  of  this  consists  in  the  fact  that  under  the  influence  of 
curare,  which  renders  the  muscle  practically  nerveless,  the  muscle 
requires  a  much  stronger  faradic  current  to  stimulate  it  than  in  the 
normal  stata  When  the  nerve  is  degenerated,  the  make  or  break 
of  the  constant  current  stimulates  the  muscle  as  readily  as  in  the 
normal  state;  but  the  contraction  is  propagated  more  slowly  than 
that  which  occurs  when  the  nerve-fibres  are  intact,  and  is  due  to  the 
stimtdation  of  the  muscular  fibres  themselves.  The  fact  that,  under 
normal  circumstances,  the  contraction  which  is  caused  by  the  constant 
current  is  as  quick  as  that  produced  by  an  induction  shock,  is  ground 
for  believing  that  in  health  the  constant,  like  the  induced  current, 
causes  the  muscle  to  contract  chiefly  by  exciting  the  motor  nerves 
within  it. 

When  the  motor  nerve  is  degenerated,  and  will  not  respond  to 
any  form  of  electrical  stimtdation,  the  muscle  also  loses  all  its  power  of 
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response  to  induotion  shocks.  The  nerve-d^eneration  is  accompanied 
by  changes  in  the  nutrition  of  the  muscular  fibres,  as  is  evidenced 
hj  their  rapid  wasting,  and  any  power  of  response  to  faradism  they 
possessed  in  the  normal  state  is  lost.  But  the  response  of  the  muscle 
to  the  constant  current  remains,  and  is  indeed  more  ready  than  in 
health,  doubtless  in  consequence  of  nutritive  changes  which  develop 
what  the  older  pathologists  called,  truly  enough, "  irritable  weakness." 
There  is,  moreover,  a  qualitative  as  well  as  a  quantitative  change. 
In  health  the  first  contraction  to  occur  on  graduaUy  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  current  is  at  the  negative  pole,  when  the  circuit  is 
closed  (see  Pfliiger's  law),  and  a  stronger  current  is  required  before 
closure-contraction  occurs  at  the  positive  pole.  But  in  the  morbid 
state  we  are  discussing,  closure-contraction  may  occur  at  the  positive 
pole  as  readily  as  at  the  n^ative  pole.  TUs  condition  is  called 
the  "  Reaction  of  Degeneration^ 

Suppose  a  patient  comes  before  one  with  muscular  paralysis. 
This  may  be  due  to  disease  of  the  nerves,  of  the  cells  of  the  spinal 
cord,  or  of  the  brain.  If  the  paralysis  is  due  to  brain  disease,  the 
muscles  will  be  slightly  wasted  owing  to  disuse,  but  the  electrical 
irritability  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  will  be  normal,  as  they  are 
still  in  connection  with  the  nerve-cells  of  the  spinal  cord  that  control 
their  nutrition.  But  if  the  paralysis  is  due  to  disease  either  of  the 
spinal  cord  or  of  the  nerves,  this  nutritive  influence  can  no  longer 
be  exercised  over  the  nerves  or  muscles.  The  nerves  will  d^enerate ; 
the  muscles  waste  rapidly;  the  irritability  of  the  nerves  to  both 
forms  of  electrical  stimiQation  will  be  lost;  the  muscles  will  not 
respond  to  the  faradic  current,  but  in  relation  to  the  constant  current 
they  will  exhibit  what  wo  have  called  the  "  reaction  of  d^eneration." 

This  illustrates  the  value  of  the  electrical  method  as  a  means  of 
diagnosis,  that  is,  of  finding  out  what  is  the  matter  with  a  patient. 
It  is  also  a  valuable  means  of  treatment ;  by  making  the  muscles  con- 
tract artificially,  their  nutrition  is  kept  up  until  restoration  of  the 
nerves  or  nerve-centres  is  brought  about.  Another  illustration  will 
indicate  that  the  facts  regarding  electrotonic  variation  of  excitability 
are  true  for  sensory  as  well  as  for  motor  nerves;  in  a  case  of 
neuralgia,  relief  will  often  be  obtained  by  passing  a  constant  current 
through  the  nerve ;  but  the  pole  applied  to  the  nerve  must  be  the 
anode  which  produces  diminution  of  excitability,  not  the  kathode 
which  produces  the  reverse. 

Waller  has  pointed  out  that  Pfliiger's  law  of  contraction,  €is  fonnulated  for 
frogs*  muscles  and  nerves,  is  true  for  human  muscles  and  nerves  in  the  main,  but 
there  are  certain  discrepancies.  These  arise  from  the  method  necessarily  employed 
in  man  being  different  from  those  used  with  a  muscle^nerve  preparation.  In  a 
muscle-nerve  preparation  the  nerve  is  dissected  out,  the  two  electrodes  placed  on 
it,  and  the  current  has  of  necessity  to  traverse  the  piece  of  nerve  between  the  two 
electrodes.     In  man,  the  current  is  applied  by  means  of  electrodes  or  rheophores 
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wiiidi  consist  of  metal  discs  covered  with  wash  leather,  and  soaked  in  brine.  One 
of  these  is  placed  on  the  moistened  skin  over  the  nerve,  and  the  other  on  some 
indiffeient  point,  such  as  the  back.  The  current  finds  its  way  from  one  electrode  to 
the  other,  not  necessarily  through  the  nerves  to  any  great  extent  (though  it  will  be 
concentrated  at  the  nerve  as  it  leaves  the  anode  or  r«ftdies  the  kathode),  out  diffuses 
widely  through  the  body,  seddng  thepaths  of  least  resistance.  Thus  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  pure  anodic  or  kathodic  effects.  If  the  anode  is  applied  over  the  nerve, 
the  cmrent  enters  by  a  series  of  points  (polar  sone),  and  leaves  by  a  second  series 
of  points  (peripolar  sone).  The  second  series  of  pomts  is  very  close  to  the  first,  as 
the  current  leaves  the  nerve  as  soon  as  possible,  seeking  less  resistant  paths.  The 
polar  sone  will  be  in  the  condition  ot  anelectrotonus,  the  peripolar  in  that  of 
latelectrotonus,  so  that  although  Uie  former  effect  will  predominate,  the  points  being 
moie  concentrated,  the  latter  effect  may  prevent  a  pure  anelectrotonic  effect 
bebflrobserved  (fig.  174). 

Pftflger*s  law  of  contraction  according  to  which  excitation  occurs  at  the  kathode 
00  the  make  of  a  constant  current,  and  at  the  anode  on  the  break,  holds  good  for 
all  excitable  tissues.  The  excitation  at  the  break  is  probably  really  due  to  the 
make  of  a  polarisation  current  having  its  kathode  at  the  former  anode,  and  is 
therefore  fundamentally  of  the  same  nature  as  the  make  contraction  ;  or,  in  general 


fn.  174.— Electrodes  applied  to  the  skin  OTer  a  nerve-tmnk.  In  A  the  polar  area  is  anelectrotonic, 
■ad  the  peripolar  kateleotrot(»iic.  The  former  condition,  therefore,  preponderates,  since  the 
earrent  is  more  ocmoentratad.  In  B  the  conditions  are  rerersed,  the  polar  zone  corresponding  here 
to  the  kathode.    (Alter  Waller.) 

tenns,  excitation  occurs  only  at  the  place  where  a  current  leaves  the  excitable 
tissue.  No  doubt  the  effect  is  determined  bv  the  electrolytic  changes  occurring  at 
the  point  of  entry  and  exit  of  Hie  current ;  the  development  of  kat-ions  must  there- 
fore be  the  chemical  change  that  results  in  excitation.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
in  a  degenerated  muscle  uiere  should  be  a  reversal  of  such  a  fundamental  Law,  and 
that  excitation  should  be  associated  with  the  development  of  an-ions.  Yet  this  is 
(opposed  to  occur  in  the  qualitative  chan^  known  as  the  **  reaction  of  degenera- 
tiflL**  Page  May  investigated  this  quesbon  afresh,  and  found  that  the  reversal 
of  tiie  law  is  only  apparent*  not  real,  and  is  due  to  the  imperfect  method  which 
chnical  observers  must  necessarily  employ  when  testing  the  electrical  reaction  of 
nrasdes  through  the  skin.  Bv  the  use  of  appropriate  electrodes  on  the  degenerated 
muscles  of  animals,  it  is  possible  to  detect  the  source  of  error.  Let  us  substitute  a 
nnisde  for  a  nerve  in  the  diagrams  of  fig.  174  ;  the  current  enters  a  few  fibres  at 
the  anode,  then  spreads  in  aU  directions,  and  leaves  the  muscle  bv  a  number  of 
diffiised  kathodic  points.  If  the  muscle  is  degenerated,  its  excitability  is  high, 
tod  the  ready  response  at  the  anode  when  the  current  is  made  does  not  really  occur 
>t  the  actual  anode,  but  in  the  neighbouring  and  more  widespread  peripolar 
loithodes.  In  other  words,  degenerated  muscle  obeys  the  general  law  of  excitable 
tissues,  and  excitation  occurs  only  at  the  situation  where  the  current  leaves  the 
nnisde.  At  the  actual  anode  there  is  relaxation  or  absence  of  effect;  this  is 
obvioasly  not  observable  through  tiie  human  skin  because  the  change  is  very 
Hmited  in  extent ;  it  can  be  actually  seen  in  the  exposed  muscles  of  an  animal. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

NERTE-CENTRBS 

The  nerve-centres  consist  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord;  they  are 
characterised  by  containing  nerve-cells,  from  which  the  nerve-fibres 
of  the  nerves  originate.  Small  collections  of  nerve-cells  are  found 
also  in  portions  of  the  peripheral  nervous  system,  where  they  are 
called  ganglia.  The  spinal  ganglia  on  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  and  the  sympathetic  ganglia  are  instances  of  these. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  given  in 
the  accompanying  diagram.  The  nerves  which  take  origin  from  the 
brain  are  called  cranial  nerves ;  there  are  twelve  pairs  of  these ;  some 
of  them,  such  as  the  olfactory,  optic,  and  auditory  nerves,  are  nerves 
of  special  sense ;  others  supply  the  region  of  the  head  with  motor 
and  sensory  fibres.  One  pair  (the  tenth),  called  the  pneumogastric 
or  vagus  nerves,  are  mainly  distributed  to  the  viscera  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen,  and  a  part  of  another  pair  (the  eleventh),  called  the 
spinal  accessory  nerves,  imites  with  the  vagus  prior  to  such  distribu- 
tion. We  shall  in  our  subsequent  study  of  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach, 
and  other  organs  have  frequently  to  allude  to  these  nerves.  The 
first  two  pairs  of  cranial  nerves  (the  olfactory  and  the  optic)  arise 
from  the  cerebrum.  The  remaining  ten  pairs  are  connected  with  the 
district  of  grey  matter  called  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  or  its 
immediate  neighbourhood ;  this  tract  of  grey  matter  is  situated  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  brain  where  it  joins  the  spinal  cord;  this 
portion  of  tiie  brain  is  called  the  Bulb  or  Medulla  oblongata^ 

The  spinal  nerves  are  arranged  in  pairs,  31  in  number.  Their 
general  structure  and  functions  we  have  already  studied  (pp.  159-162). 

The  more  intimate  structure  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  we  shall 
consider  at  length  in  subsequent  chapters.  For  the  present  we  shall 
deal  with  some  of  the  general  aspects  of  the  nerve-centres,  both  as 
regards  structure  and  function. 

The  brain  and  spinal  cord  consist  of  two  kinds  of  tissue,  easily 
distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye.  They  are  called  respectively  tohtU 
matter  and  grey  maiter, 
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WS*fa  matter  is  oompooed  of  medullated  nerve-fibres,  which  differ 
in  stntctnre  from  the  medul- 
lated  fibres    of    nerve    bj 
having  no  primitive  sheath 
(neurilemma). 

Oreg  matter  ia  the  true 
central  material  so  fu*  as  re- 
gards function ;  that  is  to 
887,  ^'  ^  ^^  P^^^  which 
receives  and  sends  out 
nervous  impulses;  it  is 
characterised  bj  containing 
the  bodies  of  the  nerve- 
cells. 

In  the  brain  the  grey 
matter  ia  chiefly  situated 
on  the  surface,  forming 
what  is  called  the  corttx; 
the  white  matter  and  cer- 
tain snbeidiary  masses  of 
grey  matter  are  in  the 
interior. 

In  the  spinal  cord,  the 
grey  matter  is  in  the  in- 
tmor,  iho  white  matter 
OQtside. 

In  both  grey  and  white 
matter  the  nerve-cells  and 
oerve-fibree  are  supported 
by  a  peculiar  tissue  which 
is  called  rieuroglia.  It  is 
composed  of  cells  and  fibres, 
the  latter  being  prolonged 
from  the  cells.  Some  of  the 
fibres  are  radially  arranged. 
They  start  from  the  outer 
ends  of  the  ciliated  epithe- 
liom  cells  that  line  the 
central  canal  of  the  spiral 
cord  and  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain,  and  divetge  con- 
stantly branching  towards 
the  surface  of  the  organ, 
where  they  end  by  slight 
attached    to 
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the  pia  mater.  The  other  fibres  of  the  tissue  are  ceU  processes  of 
tiie  neuroglia  or  glia  cells  proper,  or  ^ider  cells  as  thej  are  some- 
times termed  (see  fig.  176). 

Neuroglia  is  thus  a  comiective  tissue  in  function,  but  it  is  not 
one  in  origin.  like  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system,  it  originates 
from  the  outermost  layer  of  the  embrjo,  the  epiblast  aH  true 
connective  tissues  are  mesoblastic. 

Chemicallj,  it  is  verj  different  from  connective  tissues.     It  con- 


Fio.  17d.~Branched  neoioglia-cell.    (Alter  Stdhr.) 

sists  of  an  insoluble  protein  material  called  n&uro-kercUin,  or  nerve- 
horn,  similar  to  the  hornj  substance,  keratin,  which  is  f oimd  in  the 
surface  layers  of  the  epidermis. 

Structure  of  Nerve-Oells. 

Nerve-cells  differ  a  good  deal  both  in  shape  and  size. 

In  the  early  embryonic  condition,  the  future  nerve-cell  is  a  small 
nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm  without  processes.  As  development 
progresses  branches  grow,  and  by  this  means  it  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  branches  of  other  nerve-ceUs.  When  the  nerve-cells 
degenerate,  as  they  do  in  some  cases  of  brain  and  cord  disease,  there 
is  a  reversal  of  this  process ;  just  as  in  a  dying  tree  the  terminal 
branches,  those  most  distant  from  the  seat  of  nutrition,  are  the  first 
to  wither,  so  it  is  in  the  degenerating  nerve-cell.  If  one  traces  the 
structure  of  nerve-cells  throughout  the  zoological  series,  there  is  also 
seen  an  increase  in  their  complexity,  and  t^e  number  of  points  of 
contact,  produced  by  an  increase  in  the  number  and  complexity  of  the 
branches,  multiplies  (fig.  177). 
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The  silnplest  nerve-cells  known  are  termed  bipolar.  In  the  lower 
animals  the  two  processes  come  off  from  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
cells ;  the  cell,  m  other  words,  appears  as  a  nucleated  enlargement  on 
the  coarse  of  a  nerve-fibre.  Fig.  178  (A)  shows  one  of  these  nerve- 
cells  from  the  Gasserian  geinglion  of  the  pike.  The  cells  of  the 
Gasserian  and  spinal  gan^ia  in  the  mammalian  embryo  are  also 
bipolar,  but  as  development  progresses,  the  two  branches  become 
fused  for  a  considerable  distance,  so  that  in  the  fully  formed  animal 
each  cell  appears  to  be  unipolar.  This  is  shown  in  a  more  diagram- 
matic way  in  fig.  159,  p.  169.    The  bifurcation  of  the  nerve-fibre  is 


Fm.  177.— Diagnm  after  Ramon  y  Cajal  to  show  the  ontogenetic  (or  embrrological)  and  phylogenetic 

g.c  in  the  animal  series)  derelopment  of  a  neuron.  A,  cerebral  cell  of  trog ;  B,  newt ;  C,  mouse ; 
,  man.  As  the  place  in  the  soolo«ical  series  rises,  the  neuron  increases  In  complexity  and  in  the 
number  of  points  of  contact ;  this  is  produced  partly  by  an  increase  of  the  dendrons,  partly  by  an 
increase  in  the  side  branches  or  coUaterals  of  the  axon,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  show  the  early  sts^^es  in  the 
development  of  a  similar  cell  in  the  human  embryo ;  the  first  branch  of  the  cell  to  appear  (in  a)  is 
the  axon ;  the  dendrons  are  later  outgrowths.  "Die  reversal  of  this  process  takes  place  in  primary 
degeoeration. 


spoken  of  as  a  T-shaped  junction.  As  will  be  seen  in  fig.  178  (C), 
the  nerve  process  has  a  convoluted  course  on  the  surface  of  the  cell 
before  it  bifurcates.  In  these  ganglia  it  should  be  also  noted  that 
each  cell  is  enclosed  within  a  connective  tissue  sheath,  and  the  nuclei 
seen  are  those  of  the  connective  tissue  corpuscles. 

The  majority  of  nerve-cells  found  in  the  body  are  multipolar. 
Here  the  cell  becomes  etngular  or  stellate.  Fig.  179  shows  the  usual 
form  of  cell  present  in  sympathetic  ganglia.  From  the  angles  of  the 
ceU,  branches  originate ;  the  majority  of  these  branches  divide  and 
subdivide  until  each  ends  in  an  arborescence  of  fine  twigs  or  fibrils ; 
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but  one  process,  and  one  process  only,  of  oaah  cell  becomes  the  ftxis 
cylinder  of  a  nerve-fibre. 

Passing  next  to  the  central  nervous  system,  we  here  again  find 
the  multipolar  cell  is  the  principal  kind  present. 


..  Fnni  tb»  Oumiu  gtngUon  of  tbe  piki  (kftw  Bidder).  B.  From  a 
■piui  gaogiuo  or  ■  H  whu  hninan  smbiTo  (iftsr  HI)).  C.  Adult  Mndltlon  of  On  duihiiuIIhi 
ipiul  gaDgUnn  call :  n.  S.  nnclHtsd  (hHUi ;  only  t1i«  nod*!  H«a  Id  proSIa  *n  nprennted.  T.  U 
tha  T-il»P<xl  JaDcUon  (*ft«  Ratiini), 

Fig.  180  shows  one  of  the  typical  multipolar  cells  of  the 
spinal  cord.  Here  again,  only  one  process  (a)  becomes  the  axia 
cylinder  of  a  nerve-fibre,  and  the  others  break  up  into  arborisa- 
tions of  fibrils.  The  cells  have  a  finely  fibrillar  structure,  and  the 
fibrils  can  be  traced  into  the  axis  cylinder  process  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  cell  Between  the  fibrils  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell 
contains  a  number  of  angular  or  spindle-shaped  masses,  which  have 
a  great  affinity  for  basic  aniline  dyes  like  methylene  blue.  They  are 
known  as  NissCs  granules.  These  nerve-cells  often  contain,  especi- 
ally in  tbe  adult,  granules  of  pigment,  usually  yellow,  the  nature  of 
wlucb  has  not  been  determined. 
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In  preparatioiiB  mode  by  Golgi's  chromate  of  silver  method,  tbe 
<xl\s  and  their  processes  are  stained  an  intense  black  hj  a  deposit  of 
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dyer.    Tlie  various  structures  in  the  cells  (nucleus,  granules,  fibrils, 
etc),  are  not  visible  in  such  preparations,  but  the  great  advantage  of 
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the  method  is  thst  it  enables  one  to  follow  the  branches  to  their  finest 
ramificationB.  It  is  thoB  found  that  the  axis  cylinder  process  is  not 
unbranched,  as  represented  in 
fig.  180,  bub  invariably  gives  o£f 
side-branches,  which  are  called 
eoUaterals ;  these  pass  into  the 
a<ljacent  nerve-tissue.  The  axis 
cylinder  then  acquires  the 
sheaths,  and  thus  is  converted 
into  a  nerve-fibre.  This  nerve- 
fibre  sometimes,  as  in  the  nerve- 
centres  after  a  more  or  less 
extended  course,  breaks  up  into 
a  terminal  arborescence  envelop- 
ing other  nerve-cells ;  the  col- 
laterals also  terminate  in  a 
similar  way.  The  longest  type 
of  axis  cylinder  is  that  which 


passes  away  from  the  nerve-centre^ 
and  gets  bound  up  with  other 
similarly  sheathed  axis  cylinders 
to  form  a  nerve;  but  all  itlti- 
mately  terminate  in  an  arbor- 
escence of  fibrils  in  various  , 
end  -  organs  (end-plates,  muscle 
spindles,  etc.). 

In  the  grey  matter  of  the  cerebrum  the  nerve-cells  are  various  in 
shape  and  size,  but  the  most  characteristic  cells  are  pyramidal  in 


to.  132. — Genbnl  ccit«x  of  munmml,  propaivd 
br  Qolgl-i  meUiod.  A,  B,  0,  D,  F,  iHrTe- 
ceUi;  X,iieunigUHBll.    (tlunoD  y  C(]>1,) 
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ahapa  They  are  especlallj  lai^  and  Dumeroos  in  what  are  called  - 
the  motor  areas  of  the  brain,  [Hie  apex  of  the  cell  is  directed  to  the 
surface ;  the  apical  process  is  long  and  tapering,  and  finally  breaks 
Dp  into  fibrils  that  lie  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  brain  {tangential 
fim).  From  the  lower  angles  and  other  parts  branching  processes 
ordinate ;  the  axis  cylinder  comes  off  from  the  base  of  the  pyramid. 
(See  figs.  181,  18:i). 

The  grey  matter  of  the  cerebellum  contains  a  large  number  of 
small  nerve-cells,  and  one  layer  of  large  cells.  These  are  flaak -shaped, 
and  are  called  the  eelU  of  I^kinje.    The  neck  of  the  flask  breaks  up 


into  branches,  and  the  axis  cylinder  process  comes  off  from  the  base 
of  the  flask  (fig.  183). 

The  whole  nerrons  system  consists  of  nerve-cells  and  their 
blanches,  supported  by  neuroglia  in  the  central  nervous  system,  and 
bj  connective  tissue  in  the  nerves.  Some  of  the  processes  ot  a 
Kerre-cell  break  up  almost  immediately  into  smaller  branches  ending 
in  irboreMenoes  of  fine  twigs;  these  branches,  which  used  to  be 
called  protoplasmic  processes,  are  now  termed  dmdrons.  One  branch 
becomes  the  long  axis  cylinder  of  a  nerve-fibre,  but  it  also  ultimately 
tetminatee  in  an  arborisation ;  it  is  called  the  axis  cylinder  process, 
or,  more  briefly,  the  axon.    Ttw  term  newon  or  n«arone  is  applied  to 
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the  complete  nerve-unit,  that  is,  the  body  of  the  cell,  and  all  its 
branches.  The  fibrils  of  the  axon  maj  be  traced  through  the  body 
of  the  cell  from  the  dendrons. 

The  next  idea  which  it  is  necessary  to  grasp  is,  that  each  nerve- 
unit  (cell  plus  branches  of  both  kinds)  is  anatomically  independent 
of  every  other  nerve-unit.  There  is  no  true  anastomosis  of  the 
branches  from  one  nerve-cell  with  those  of  another ;  the  arborisations 
interlace  and  intetminele,  and  nerve  impulses  are  transmitted  from 
one  nerve-unit  to  another,  through  contiguous,  but  not  through  con- 
tinuous structures.  A  convenient  expression  for  the  intermingling 
of  arborisations  is  synapse  (literally,  a  clasping). 

Fig.  184  is  a  diagram  of  the  nervous  path  in  a  spinal  reflex  action. 
Excitation  occurs  at  S,  the  skin  or  other  sensory  surface,  and  the 
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Pio.  184.  —Reflex  acti(Mi. 

impulse  is  transmitted  by  the  sensory  nerve-fibre  to  the  central 
nervous  system.  It  does  not  become  anatomically  connected  to  any 
of  the  cells  of  the  central  nervous  system.  The  only  cell-body  in 
actual  continuity  with  the  sensory  nerve-fibre  is  the  one  in  the  spinal 
ganglion  (G)  from  which  it  grew.  On  entering  the  spinal  cord,  the 
main  fibre  conveys  impulses  upwards  which  ultimately  reach  the 
brain,  but  in  the  spinal  cord  it  gives  off  fine  side  branches  or 
collaterals  which  terminate  in  branches  that  arborise  aroimd  one  or 
more  cell  bodies  and  their  dendrons;  these  cells  are  small  ones 
situated  in  the  posterior  cornu  of  the  spinal  grey  matter ;  one  only 
(P.C.O.)  is  shown  in  the  diagram.  The  short  axon  of  this  cell  similarly 
terminates  by  a  synaptic  junction  with  one  or  more  of  the  large 
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multipolar  cells  of  the  anterior  cornu  of  the  spinal  grey  matter; 
one  of  these  shown  in  the  figure  is  labelled  A.C.C.  Tins  motor-cell 
is  thus  stirred  up  to  action  and  sends  an  impulse  by  its  axon  to  the 
muscular  fibres  (M)  it  supplies.  Thus  excitation  of  the  skin  will 
cause,  by  this  spinal  reflex  arc,  the  contraction  of  muscles.  In  some 
cases  severe  excitation  will  cause  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body  (crossed  reflex);  under  such  circumstances 
the  intermediary  neuron  (P.C.C.)  sends  its  axon  to  the  anterior 
horn-cells  of  the  opposite  side.  The  synaptic  junctions  are  naturally 
the  places  which  the  impulse  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  traversing ; 
and  some  observers  believe  that  at  the  points  of  contact  there  is  a 
kind  of  undifferentiated  interstitial  protoplasm  which  the  impulse 
has  to  get  through. 

This  example  illustrates  a  most  important  general  truth,  namely, 
that  a  nervous  impulse  does  not  necessarily  travel  along  the  same 
nerve-fibre  all  the  way,  but  there  is  what  we  may  term  a  system  of 
relays.  The  nervous  system  is  very  often  compared  to  a  tel^raphic 
system  throughout  a  country.  The  telegraph  offices  represent  the 
nerve-centres,  the  afferent  nerve-fibres  correspond  to  the  wires  that 
carry  the  messages  to  the  central  offices,  and  the  efferent  nerve- 
fibres  are  represented  by  the  wires  that  convey  messages  from  the 
central  offices  to  more  or  less  distant  parts  of  the  country.  This 
illustration  will  serve  us  very  well  for  our  present  purpose,  provided 
that  it  is  always  remembered  that  a  nervous  impulse  travels  more 
slowly  than  electricity.  Suppose,  now,  one  wishes  to  send  a  message 
from  the  metropolis,  which  will  represent  the  brain,  to  a  distant 
house,  say  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  There  is  no  wire  straight 
from  London  to  that  house,  but  the  message  ultimately  reaches  the 
house;  one  wire  takes  the  message  to  Edinburgh;  another  wire 
carries  it  on  to  the  telegraph  station  in  the  town  nearest  to  the 
house  in  question ;  and  the  last  part  of  the  journey  is  accomplished 
by  a  messenger  on  foot  or  horseback.  There  are  at  least  two  relays 
on  the  journey. 

We  may  take  another  illustration  of  this.  Suppose  one  wishes 
to  move  the  arm ;  the  impulse  starts  in  the  nerve-cells  of  the  brain, 
but  there  are  no  fibres  that  go  straight  from  the  brain  to  the 
muscles  of  the  arm.  The  impulse  travels  down  the  spinal  cord,  by 
what  are  called  pyramidal  fibres,  which  form  synapses  with  the 
nerve-cells  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  from  these  ceUs  fresh  nerve- 
fibres  pass  on  the  impulse  to  the  arm-muscles.  This  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  185).  The  cell  of  the  cerebral  grey 
matter  is  represented  by  C.C.,  and  its  axon  (pyramidal  fibre)  by 
P.F.  This  passes  into  tibe  white  matter  of  the  brain,  and  in  the 
medulla  oblongata  it  crosses  over,  and  then  travels  down  the 
opposite  side  of  the  spinal  cord.     It  enters  the  grey  matter  in  the 
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part  of  the  oord  which  controls  the  arm  movements,  and  terminates 
by  arborising  around  small  cells  at  the  base  of  the  posterior  comu 

(P.C.C);  thence  the  im- 
pulse' is  transferred  to  the 
large  motor  cells  of  the 
{interior  comu  (A.C.C.), 
and  the  final  link  in  the 
chain  is  formed  by  the 
motor  nerve-fibres  to  the 
muscular  fibres  (M).  The 
spinal  oord  cells  are  thus 
surrounded  by  arborisa- 
tions (synapses),  derived 
not  only  from  the  sensory 
nerves  but  by  fibres  from 
the  upper  part  of  the 
nervous  system.  We  now 
see  how  it  is  possible  that 
reflex  actions  in  the  cord 
may  be  controlled  by  im- 
pulses from  the  brain. 

The  system  of  relays 
-is  still  more  complicated 
in  the  case  of  sensory  im- 
pulses, as  we  shall  see  later 
on;  the  same  is  true  for 
the  motor  path  to  involun- 
tary muscle,  accessory  cell- 
stations  being  situated  in 
the  sympathetic  ganglia. 

We  may  now  return  for 
a  moment  to  the  subject  of 
degeneration.  If  the  nerve- 
fibre  is  cut  o£f  from  its 
connection  with  the  spinal 
nerve-cell,  the  peripheral 
end  d^enerates  as  far  as 
the  muscle. 

Suppose,  now,  the  pyra- 
midal fibre  were  cut  across, 
the  piece  still  attached  to  the  brain-cell  would  remain  in  a  compara- 
tively normal  condition,  but  the  peripheral  end  would  degenerate  as 
far  as  the  next  synapse.  We  can  thus  use  the  degeneration  method 
to  trace  out  tracts  of  nerve-fibres  in  the  white  matter  of  the  centoral 
nervous  system.    The  histological  change  in  the  fibres  is  here  the  same 


Fio.  185.— Diagram  of  the  nearons  of  the  motor  path. 
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88  that  already  described  in  the  nerves,  except  that,  as  there  is  no 
primitive  sheath,  there  can  be  no  multiplication  of  its  nuclei ;  there 
is  instead  an  overgrowth  of  neuroglia.  Degenerated  tracts  conse- 
quently stain  differently  from  healuiy  white  matter,  and  can  be  by 
this  means  easily  traced. 

Another  method  of  research  which  leads  to  the  same  results  as 
the  d^neration  method  is  called  the  embryological  method.  The 
nave-fibres  which  grow  from  different  groups  of  nerve-cells  become 
foUy  developed  at  different  dates,  and  so,  by  examining  brains  and 
cords  of  embryos  of  different  ages,  one  is  able  to  make  out  indivi- 
dual tracts  before  they  have  blended  in  the  general  mass  of  white 
matter. 

We  shall,  however,  return  to  this  subject  when  later  on  we  are 
studying  the  physiology  of  the  central  nervous  system  in  detail 

The  Law  of  Axipetal  Conduction. 

A  general  law  has  been  laid  down  by  van  Gtehuchten  and  Gajal, 
that  sjl  nerve  impulses  are  axipetal,  that  is,  they  pass  towards  the 
attachment  of  the  axon,  by  which  they  leave  the  body  of  the  cell. 
In  other  words,  the  direction  of  an  impulse  is  towards  the  body  of 
the  cell  in  the  dendrons,  and  away  from  it  in  the  axon.  When  we 
further  consider  that  every  nervous  pathway  is  formed  of  a  chain  of 
cells,  and  that  the  impulse  always  taJ^es  the  "  forward  direction,"  we 
see  that  there  is  what  we  may  compare  to  a  valved  action  which 
permits  the  passage  of  impulses  in  one  direction  only.  The  synapses 
are  the  situations  of  these  so-called  valves. 

On  the  onward  propagation  of  a  nerve  impulse  through  a  chain 
of  neurons,  its  passage  is  delayed  at  each  synapse,  hence  there  is 
additional  "  lost  time  "  at  each  of  these  blocks.  The  relative  number 
of  the  blocks  furnishes  a  key  to  the  differences  found  in  reaction 
time  for  different  reflexes  eind  psychical  processes.  This  we  may 
illustrate  by  two  examples,  one  taken  from  the  frog,  the  other  from 
man. 

L  If  a  frog's  posterior  root  is  stimulated,  the  time  lost  in  the 
spinal  cord  when  the  gastrocnemius  of  the  same  side  contracts  is 
0*008  sec.;  if  the  opposite  gastrocnemius  contracts,  the  additional 
lost  time  is  0'004  sec.  If  we  assume  that  in  the  latter  case,  two 
extra  synapses  have  to  be  jumped,  the  delay  at  each  is  0002  sec. 

2.  In  the  case  of  the  eye  and  ear  in  man  the  total  length  of  the 
pathway  to  the  brain  is  approximately  the  same,  and  so  the  reaction 
times  might  be  expected  to  be  equal ;  but  this  is  not  the  case ;  the 
reaction  time  in  response  to  a  sudden  sound  is  0150  sec,  in  response 
to  a  sudden  flash  of  light  0*195  sec.  The  greater  delay  in  response 
to  a  visual  stimulus  directly  corresponds  to  the  greater  number  of 
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synapses  through  which  it  has  to  travel  (see  later,  on  the  stnicture 
of  the  visual  and  auditory  mechanisms). 

The  valved  condition  of  nervous  paths  also  explains  another 
difficulty.  We  have  seen  on  p.  164  that  under  certain  circumstances 
a  nervous  impulse  will  travel  in  both  directions  along  a  nerve.  Yet 
when  we  stimulate  the  motor  fibres  in  an  anterior  spinal  root,  the 
only  effect  is  a  contraction  of  muscles ;  there  is  no  effect  propagated 
backwards  in  the  spinal  cord.  No  doubt  a  nervous  impulse  does 
travel  backwards  to  the  anterior  horn  cells,  but  it  is  there  extin- 
guished, it  cannot  jump  the  synapses  backwards,  and  there  is  no 
negative  variation  to  be  detected  in  a  galvanometer  connected  to  the 
pyramidal  tracts  in  the  cord 

The  law  of  axipetal  conduction  is  no  doubt  true  for  the  majority 
of  neurons.  But  there  is  at  any  rate  one  very  striking  exception, 
namely,  in  the  neurons  of  the  spinal  ganglia;  here  the  impulse 
passes  to  the  body  of  the  cell  by  one  axon  from  the  periphery,  and 
away  from  it  to  the  spinal  cord  by  the  other.  To  say,  as  some  do, 
that  the  peripheral  process  is  really  a  dendron  because  it  conducts 
impulses  centripetally,  is  simply  arguing  in  a  circle. 

The  Signiflcance  of  Nisei's  Grsjiules. 

If  portions  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  are  fixed  in  absolute  alcohol, 
and  sections  obtained  from  the  hardened  pieces  are  stained  by  means 
of  methylene  blue,  the  nerve-cells  exhibit  a  characteristic  appearance. 
The  nucleus  and  nucleolus  take  up  the  blue  stain,  but  the  total 
amount  of  chromatin  present  in  the  nucleus  is  not  large,  except  in 
embryonic  nerve-cells ;  throughout  the  cell  body  a  number  of  angular- 
shaped  masses,  which  are  termed  NissTs  granules,  are  also  stained 
blue.  These  extend  some  distance  into  the  dendrons,  but  not  into 
the  axon.  The  substance  of  which  they  are  composed  is  termed 
chromatqplasm,  or  chromophUic  material.  The  existence  of  granules 
in  cells  which  have  an  affinity  for  basic  dyes  such  as  methylene  blue 
is  not  at  all  common ;  the  granules  in  the  majority  of  the  white  blood- 
corpuscles,  for  instance,  have  an  affinity  for  acid  dyes.  Micro- 
chemical  methods  have  shown  that  the  main  constituent  of  the  Nissl 
granules  is  an  iron-containing  nucleo-protein.  The  name  hineto- 
plasm  has  been  given  to  it  by  Marinesco  in  order  to  express  the  idea 
that  it  forms  a  source  of  energy  to  the  ceU.  It  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  the  substance  of  which  the  granules  are  composed,  forming  as 
it  does  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  cell-contents,  and  made  of  a 
material  in  which  nuclein  forms  an  important  constituent,  is  intimately 
related  to  the  nutritional  condition  of  the  neuron.  Some  have  even 
compared  it  to  the  granular  material  which  is  present  in  secreting 
cells;  in  these  cells  before  secretion  occurs,  the  granules  accumulate, 
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and  during  the  act  of  seoretaoQ  they  are  diBcharged  and  converted 
into  constituents  of  the  secretion.  It  ia  stated  by  some  obserrers 
that  the  Nissl  granules  are  used  up  during  the  discharge  of  energy 
from  nerve-ceUs,  and  it  certainly  is  the  case  that  if  the  cells  ate 
examined  after  an  epileptic  fit,  in  which  there  has  been  a  very  massive 
discharge  of  impulses,  the  Nissl  granules  have  disappeai«d,  or  at 
least  broken  up  into  fine  dust-like  particles,  so  that  the  cell  presents 
a  more  uniform  blue  staining.  This  is  called  chrotnatolysw  (see 
fig.  186).  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  this  is  due  to  a  transfor- 
mation associated  with  intense  activity,  or  whether  it  may  not  be 
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otttaecdl.    TOO  dlametare.    (After  Uott.) 

caused  by  venosity  of  the  blood.  The  cells  are  very  sensitive  to 
altered  vascular  conditions ;  anaemia,  for  instance,  produces  a  similar 
change  accompanied  with  swelling  of  the  cell,  and  swelling  and  in 
extreme  cases  extrusion  of  the  nucleus. 

The  most  convincing  observations  in  reference  to  the  influence  of 
fatigue  in  producing  chromatolysis  have  been  made  on  bees  ;  their 
nerve-cells  are  rich  in  chromophilic  material  when  they  are  about 
to  leave  the  hive  in  the  morning.  In  the  evening,  after  a  hard  day's 
work,  this  material  ie  much  reduced  in  quantity. 

By  this  sensitive  method  neurologists  have  been  able  to  identify 
changes  in  the  cells  which  could  not  be  detected  by  the  previous 
methods  of  staining.  Thus  the  cells  have  been  examined  in  various 
diseases,  or  after  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  certain  poisons,  and 
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valuable  results  have  been  obtained.  We  will,  however,  be  content 
with  alluding  to  only  one  pathologiccd  condition,  namely,  that  pro- 
duced by  extremely  high  fever  (hyperpyrexia);  in  thw  condition 
chromatolysis  is  very  marked  and  is  produced  by  the  coagulation  of 
the  proteins  of  the  cell-protoplasm  by  the  high  temperature. 

The  question  has  arisen  whether  the  Nissl  granules  are  present 
as  such  in  the  living  cell,  or  whether  they  are  artifacts  produced  by 
the  fixative  action  of  strong  alcohol.  But,  whichever  view  is  correct, 
the  method  is  a  valuable  one,  and  Nissl's  views  on  this  question 
appear  to  be  indisputable :  they  are  briefly  as  follows : — Healtity  cells 
fixed  and  stained  in  a  constant  manner  will  appear  the  same  under 
constant  optical  conditions,  and  the  appearances  then  seen  form  the 
equivalent  of  such  healthy  cells  during  Ufa  It  follows  that  if  the 
cells  prepared  by  the  same  method  and  examined  under  the  same 
conditions  show  a  difference  from  the  eqtiivalent  or  symbol  of  healthy 
cells,  the  difference  is  the  measure  of  some  change  that  has  occurred 
during  life.  The  view  most  generally  held  is  that  the  granules  are 
artifacts,  and  that  the  actual  Nissl  substance  in  the  living  nerve-cell 
is  a  fluid  plasm  of  rich  nutritive  value  to  the  fibrils. 

Chromatolysis  alone  is  not  indicative  of  cell  destruction,  and  a 
cell  may  recover  its  function  afterwarda  The  integrity  of  the 
nucleus  and  of  the  fibrils  between  which  the  Nissl  suletance  lies  is 
much  more  important  to  the  actual  vitality  of  the  cell. 

When  a  nerve-fibre  is  cut  across,  the  distal  segment  undergoes 
Wallerian  degeneration ;  this  is  an  acute  changa  But  the  nervensell 
and  the  piece  of  the  nerve-fibre  still  attached  to  it  do  not  remain  un- 
affected. If  regeneration  of  the  fibre,  and  restoration  of  function 
takes  place,  no  change  is  observable.  But  if  regeneration  does  not 
occur  (and  it  never  takes  place  in  the  central  nervous  system),  the 
cell  and  its  processes  undergo  a  slow  chronic  wasting;  one  of  the 
earliest  signs  of  this  disuse  atrophy  is  chromatolysis. 

Olassiflcation  of  Nerve-ceUs  accordinfi:  to  their  Function. 

In  addition  to  the  anatomical  classification  of  the  nerve-ceUs 
already  given,  Schafer  separates  them  into  four  chief  classes  on  a 
physiological  basis : — 

1.  Afferent  root-cells: 

2.  Efferent  root-cells. 

3.  Intermediary  cells. 

4.  Distributing  cells. 

1.  Afferent  root-cells, — Originally  such  cells  are  situated  at  the 
periphery,  and  are  connected  with  a  process  or  afferent  fibre  which 
passes  to  and  arborises  among  the  nerve-cells  of  the  central  nervous 
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BTStem.     This  primitive  condition  is  well  seen  io  the  earthworm,  and 
persistB  in  the  olfactory  cells  of  all  vertebrates. 

As  eTolution  prepresses,  the  peripheral  cell  sinks  below  the  in- 
tegument, leaving  a  process  at  the  surface ;  this  is  seen  in  the  worm 
Nereis  (see  fig.  187).    Ultimatelj  in  the  vertebrates  the  body  of  the 

Eartti-worm  Nereia  Vvrtcbrata 


Via,  1ST. — IHssnm  to  lllurtnta  tht  primltln  amditlaiu  oT  the  mOUmiC  ii«rTB.ce11,  ind  tha  nunKr  En 
Thich  It  beCDRiM  kltond  In  tba  pTDcen  of  erolatloii.  (AfUr  Retiloi.)  I,  Inl^ument ;  C,  cmtnl 
■wTTOna  iTiWm ;  Ui*  UTom  ihow  tha  dliection  in  wblch  the  ImpulH  pum. 

cell  approaches  close  to  the  central  nervous  sjBtem,  in  the  spinal 
ganglion  of  the  posterior  root,  and  the  peripheral  eensory  nerve-fibre 
is  correspondingly  longer. 

The  aflerent  root-cella,  such  as  those  of  the  spinal  ganglia  and 
the  corresponding  ganglia  of  the  cranial  nerves,  are  peculiar  in 
possessing  no  dendrons. 

2.  Effvrtmi  root-cella. — The  anterior  horn-cells  of  the  spinal  cord 
are  instances  of  these ;  their  axons  go  directly  to  muscle  fibres. 

3.  Inttrmediary  edit. — These  receive  impulses  from  afferent 
cells,  and  transmit  them  either  directly  or  indirectly  through  other 
intermediary  cells  to  efferent  cells.  The  majority  of  the  cells  of  the 
brain  and  cord  come  under  this  heading ;  they  serve  the  purposes  of 
association  and  coordination,  and  thus  their  activity  underlies 
psychical  phenomena. 

4.  Diatr^nUing  celU. — These  are  the  cells  of  the  sympathetic 
ganglia ;  they  are  situated  ontside  the  central  nervous  system ;  they 
receive  imptUses  from  efferent  cells  in  the  central  nervous  system, 
and  distribute  them  to  involuntary  muscles  and  secreting  glands. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  AUTONOinC  IJERVOUS  SYSTEM 

Allusion  has  frequently  been  made  in  the  foregoing  chapters  to 
sympathetic  nerves.  These  nerves  govern  the  processes  in  the  body 
over  which  we  have  no  voluntary  control.  They  innervate  cardiac 
muscle,  the  plain  muscle  in  the  walls  of  blood-vessels,  and  in  the 
walls  of  other  contractile  viscera  such  as  the  stomach  and  intestine, 
the  bladder,  and  the  organs  of  generation.  Secretory  nerve-fibres 
also  come  into  the  same  category.  In  the  chapters  which  im- 
mediately follow  this  one,  we  shall  be  studying  such  orgsms,  organs 
which  carry  on  the  vegetative  functions  of  life  as  it  was  formerly  the 
custom  to  call  them.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that,  at  the  outset,  we 
should  obtain  some  general  idea  of  t^e  nervous  mechanism  involved 
in  controlling  and  regulating  these  functions. 

The  sympathetic  system  proper  consists  of  a  chain  of  ganglia  or 
collections  of  nerve-cells,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral 
column.  These  ganglia  correspond  roughly  with  the  spinal  seg- 
ments ;  the  uppermost  is  called  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  and  the 
next  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion  ;  these  are  the  only  two  ganglia  in 
the  cervical  region  in  the  dog ;  in  man  there  is  a  middle  cervical 
ganglion  in  addition.  The  inferior  cervical  ganglion  is  connected  to 
the  first  thoracic  ganglion  (a  large  ganglion  sometimes  called  the 
ganglion  stellatum)  by  fibres,  some  of  which  go  in  front  of,  and  others 
behind  the  subclavian  artery;  this  ring  around  the  artery  is  called 
the  annvlus  of  Vieussms;  after  this  the  correspondence  of  the 
ganglia  to  the  spinal  nerve  roots  is  more  exact,  and  we  finally  reach 
the  ganglion  at  the  end  of  the  chain,  the  ganglion  coccygeum. 

AH  these  ganglia  (with  the  possible  exception  in  some  animals  of 
the  inferior  cervical  ganglion)  send  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  to  the 
spinal  nerves,  and  the  communicating  strands  between  the  ganglia 
and  the  spinal  nerves  are  termed  the  rami  communicantes.  The 
rami  communicantes  are  divided  into  white  and  grey.  The  white 
rami  consist  of  medullated  fibres  of  small  diameter ;  the  grey  rami 
consist  mainly  of  non-medullated  nerve-fibres. 

The  sympathetic  chain,  then,  is  a  system  of  ganglia  longitudinally 
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arranged,  and  these  ganglia  are  called  the  vertebral  or  the  lateral 
ganglia. 

In  connection  with  the  lateral  chain  are  other  outlying  ganglia, 
such  as  the  semilunar  ganglion,  from  which  the  coeliac  plexus  takes 
origin ;  the  superior  mesenteric  ganglion,  and  the  inferior  mesenteric 
ganglion,  from  which  the  hypogastric  nerve  takes  origin.  These 
ouilTing  ganglia  are  called  the  collateral  or  the  prevertebral  ganglia. 
These  differ  &om  the  lateral  ganglia  in  not  sending  any  fibres  back 
to  the  spinal  nerves;  their  fibres  pass  onwards  to  the  thoracic, 
abdominal,  and  pelvic  viscera. 

Finally,  there  are  ganglia  situated  in  the  walls  of  the  organs 
themselves,  as,  for  instcmce,  those  in  the  heart  wall,  and  those  in  the 
plexuses  of  tiie  wall  of  the  alimentary  canal  (the  plexuses  of 
Auerbcush  and  of  Meissner).  By  some,  these  ganglia  are  included 
with  the  collateral  ganglia,  but  it  appears  better  for  descriptive 
purposes  to  speak  of  them  as  GaskeU  does,  as  a  third  group,  and 
name  them  the  terminal  ganglia. 

The  sympathetic  system  thus  consists  of  three  sets  of  ganglia 
with  strands  connecting  them  together,  and  all  come  into  ultimate 
connection  with  fibres  that  leave  the  spinal  cord. 

There  is,  however,  another  set  of  ganglia  which  are  related 
anatomically  in  a  similar  way  to  some  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and 
physiologically  with  the  involuntary  muscles  and  glands  in  the  head 
region  as  well  as  with  some  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs. 
Thus  we  have  the  ciliary  ganglion  in  connection  with  the  tiiird 
cranial  nerve;  then  there  are  such  ganglia  as  the  spheno-palatine, 
otic,  and  submaxillary,  in  connection  with  other  cranial  nerves. 

It  has  been  considered  wise  not  to  extend  the  term  sjrmpathetic 
to  these,  but  to  include  both  them  and  the  sympathetic  system  under 
one  conmion  term,  and  Langley's  suggestion  that  this  word  should  be 
autonomic  has  b^n  very  generally  adopted.  The  word  indicates 
that  they  possess  a  certain  power  of  self-government,  and  are  to 
some  extent,  at  any  rate,  independent  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

The  impulses  that  pass  to  the  involuntary  musculature  of  the 
body  arise  in  the  central  nervous  system,  and  travel  to  the  ganglia 
of  the  autonomic  system  by  means  of  fine  medullated  nerve-fibres ; 
the  diameter  of  these  fibres  varies  from  1*8  to  3-6  /x;  the  fibres 
therefore  contrast  with  the  motor  fibres  which  pass  to  voluntary 
muscles;  the  diameter  of  these  being  14  to  19  /i  (see  fig.  95,  p.  81). 
There  is  a  further  contrast  in  the  two  cases;  the  motor  fibres  to 
voluntary  muscles  pass  uninterruptedly  from  the  brain  or  cord  until 
they  terminate  in  the  end-plates  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  The 
autonomic  fibres,  on  the  other  hand,  terminate  by  arborising  around 
cells  in  one  or  other  of  the  autonomic  ganglia,  and  from  the  ganglion 
cells  a  fresh  relay  of  nerve-fibres  carries  on  the  impulse  to  the 
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inyoluntary  musclea  There  is  thus  an  extra  cell-station  or  synaptic 
junction  outside  the  central  nervous  system  altogether.  The 
autonomic  path,  in  other  words,  consists  of  two  neurons ;  one  from 
the  central  nervous  system  to  the  ganglion,  and  a  second  from  the 
ganglion  to  the  peripheral  tissua  The  first  axon  is  termed  the  pre- 
ganglionic fibre;  the  second,  the  post-ganglionie  fibre.  The  pre- 
ganglionic fibres  are  fine  medullated  ones,  and  the  post-ganglionic 
fibres  are  usually  non-meduUated,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule. 

The  small  medullated  or  pre-ganglionic  fibres  arise  from  the 
following  four  regions  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

1.  From  the  mid-brain,  issuing  therefrom  by  the  third  cranial 
nerve  (motor  oculi). 

2.  From  the  medulla  oblongata,  issuing  therefrom  in  the  seventh 
(facial),  ninth  (glosso-pharyngeal),  tenth  (vagus),  and  eleventh  (spinal 
accessory)  nerves. 

3.  From  the  thoracic  region  of  the  spinal  cord,  issuing  therefrom 
in  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  passing  from  these  by 
the  white  rami  communicantes  to  the  sympathetic  ganglia.  These 
occur  in  all  the  nerves  from  the  first  or  second  thoracic,  as  far 
down  as  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  lumbar  nerves. 

4.  From  the  sacral  region  of  the  spinal  cord,  issuing  therefrom  by 
the  anterior  roots  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sacral  nerves,  and 
thence  passing  by  white  rami  communicantes  to  sympathetic 
ganglia ;  these  fibres  supply  the  descending  colon,  rectum,  anus,  and 
urino-genital  organs  in  the  pelvis,  and  they  constitute  the  n«rt^ 
erigmXee. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  spinal  district  white  rami  com- 
municantes only  occur  in  certain  regions :  but  all  the  spinal  nerves 
have  grey  rami  which  consist  of  post-ganglionic  fibres  returning  to 
the  spinal  nerves  for  distribution  to  the  blood-vessels  of  the  body 
wall,  to  the  muscles  which  erect  the  hairs  (pilo-motor  nerves),  and  to 
the  sweat  glands  of  the  skin. 

The  general  arrangement  of  such  nerves  is  represented  in  fig.  188. 

The  cell-station  of  any  particular  pre-ganglionic  fibre  is  not 
necessarily  situated  in  the  first  gsmglion  to  which  it  passes;  the 
fibres  of  the  white  ramus  communicans  of  the  second  thoracic  nerve, 
for  instance,  do  not  all  have  their  cell-stations  in  the  second  thoracic 
ganglion,  but  may  pass  upwards  or  downwards  in  the  chain  to  a 
more  or  less  distant  ganglion  before  they  terminate  by  arborising 
around  its  cells.  It  therefore  follows  that  fibres  that  leave  any 
given  spinal  nerve  by  its  white  ramus,  do  not  necessarily  return  as 
post-ganglionic  fibres  by  the  grey  ramus  to  the  same  spinal  nerve, 
although,  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  the  diagram,  they  are  repre- 
sented as  doing  so  in  fig.  188. 
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kavei  the  oord  by  an  anterior  root,  and  leaves  ^be  anterior  root  by  the  white  ramus  (W.B.);  it 
tenninafees  by  arborising  around  cells  in  a  ganglion  of  the  sympathetie  chain.  From  these  cells 
fresh  noo-medullated  axons  continue  the  impulse,  and  return  to  the  spinal  nerve  by  the  grey 
ramus  (O.B.)  being  finally  distributed  to  involuntary  muscular  fibres  (I.M.).  The  pre-gangUonic 
path  b  coloured  red,  the  post-gangllonlc  blue.  To  complete  the  diagram,  a  posterior  root-flore  is 
ilso  shown  with  its  parent  cell  in  a  spinal  ganglion. 
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Furthermore,  there  are  many  fibres  of  the  white  rami  which  enter 
the  lateral  chain  of  ganglia  and  pass  through  them  without  com- 
municating with  their  cells  at  all,  and  never  return  to  the  spinal 
nerves  bj  grey  rami  They  pass  out  of  the  lateral  chain  either  to 
collateral  or  even  terminal  ganglia  before  reaching  their  cell-stations, 
whence  they  emerge  as  post-ganglionic  fibres.  This  is  the  case  for 
the  sympathetic  supply  of  the  blood-vessels  of  and  involuntary 
muscular  fibres  of  the  thoracic,  abdominal,  and  pelvic  viscera,  and  is 
therefore  true  for  such  important  nerves  as  the  cardiac  accelerators, 
the  splanchnics,  and  the  nervi  erigentes. 

I^.  189  shows  the  course  of  the  splanchnic  fibres,  and  will 
assist  the  student  in  grasping  this  method  of  distribution. 

The  great  majority  are  arranged  as  in  A,  that  is  to  say  they  have 
their  cell-stations  in  the  solar  ganglion.  Comparatively  few  are 
arranged  as  in  B,  where  some  fibres  do  not  reach  their  cell-stations 
imtil  they  arrive  at  the  terminal  ganglion  situated  in  the  walls  of  the 
viscus  (for  instance,  the  pancreas)  to  which  they  are  distributed.  A 
few  possiblv  and  occasionally  are  arranged  as  in  C,  with  a  cell-station 
for  some  of  their  branches  in  the  latercd  sympathetic  chain. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  if  any  post-ganglionic  fibre  is  traced  back- 
wards, there  is  one  and  only  one  cell-station  between  the  central 
nervous  system  and  the  ultimate  distribution  of  the  nerve  fibrils. 

The  next  question  that  arises  is,  how  have  all  these  facts  been 
ascertained ;  for  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  follow  the  individual 
fibres  with  the  microscope,  and  still  less  with  the  naked  eye.  The 
method  above  all  others  which  has  proved  successful  in  solving  the 
problem  is  the  nicotine  method,  originaUy  introduced  by  Langley 
and  Dickinson,  and  employed  since  by  Langley  mainly  in  conjunc- 
tion with  H.  K.  Anderson. 

7^  Nicotine  Method, — Nicotine  in  small  doses  paralyses  nerve- 
cells,  but  not  nerve-fibres.  Before  the  paralytic  effect  of  nicotine 
comes  on,  it  excites  the  nerve-cells,  and  this  in  the  case  of  the  blood- 
vessels causes  a  general  constriction  of  the  arterioles,  and  a  con- 
sequent rise  of  arterial  pressure.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty 
whether  the  drug  produces  these  effects  on  the  nerve-cells  themselves 
or  on  the  terminal  arborisations  (synapses)  of  the  fibres  that  sur- 
round them,  or  on  receptive  substances  (see  p.  168)  either  in  the 
cells  or  present  at  the  synaptic  junctiona  But  whichever  of  these 
modes  of  action  is  the  correct  one,  the  main  result  is  the  same ;  a 
nervous  impulse  which  reaches  a  ganglion  by  a  pre-ganglionic  fibre 
cannot  get  across  to  the  corresponding  post-ganglionic  fibres  if  the 
animal  is  poisoned  with  nicotina  Stimulation  of  the  anterior  nerve- 
roots,  or  of  the  white  rami  no  longer  produces  movements  of  the 
involuntary  muscular  tissues,  because  the  paralysed  cell-stations  act 
as  blocks  to  the  propagation  of  the  impulses.    If,  however,  post- 
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ganglionic  fibres  are  stimulated,  the  usual  effects  (for  instance, 
constriction  of  blood-vessels,  erection  of  the  hairs,  etc.)  take  place. 
It  instead  of  injecting  nicotine  into  the  circulation,  and  so  producing 
a  general  effect,  the  nicotine  is  painted  over  one  or  more  ganglia, 
there  will  be  a  block  in  those  fibres  only  which  have  their  cell- 
stations  in  those  particular  ganglia.  Bj  patiently  examining  all  the 
ganglia  in  this  way  in  turn,  stimulating  the  fibres  that  enter  it  and 
those  that  leave  it,  Langley  and  his  colleagues,  after  years  of  work, 
have  been  successful  in  localising  the  cell-stations  on  most  of  the 
autonomic  paths  in  the  body. 

We  shall  in  later  chapters  be  considering  the  autonomic  nerve 
supply  of  the  individual  organs,  but  it  will  be  convenient  here  to 
state  in  a  general  way  the  main  course  of  the  distribution  of  these 
nerves;  we  have  seen  that  the  outflow  from  the  central  nervous 
system  occurs  in  four  regions,  and  therefore  we  may  take  these 
seriaiini. 

1.  IThs  atUononUc  nerve-fibres  which  arise  from  the  mid-brain, — 
These  emerge  by  the  third  nerve ;  the  pre-ganglionic  fibres  pass  to 
the  ciliary  ganglion;  the  post-ganglionic  arising  from  the  cells  of 
this  ganglion  run  in  the  short  ciliary  nerves  to  supply  the  intrinsic 
muscles  of  the  eyeball  (sphincter  iridis  and  ciliary  muscle). 

2.  The  atUononUe  nerve-fibres  which  arise  from  the  medulla 
oblongata, — These  emerge  by  the  following  nerves: — 

(a)  Seventh  and  ninth  nerves.  These  supply  the  blood-vessels 
with  vaso-dilator  fibres  and  also  the  secreting  glands  in  the  nose  and 
mouth  region.  Many  of  these  fibres  (for  instance,  those  in  the 
chorda  tympani)  get  bound  up  with  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and 
are  distributed  with  them.  The  ganglia  on  the  course  of  these 
fibres  are  the  spheno-palatine,  otic,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual 
ganglia. 

(b)  Tenth  and  eleventh  nerves.  These  are  distributed  by  the 
branches  of  the  tenth  or  vagus  nerve  to  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  and 
part  of  the  intestine,  to  the  bronchial  muscles,  to  the  heart,  and  to 
the  gastric  and  pancreatic  secretory  mechanism.  Here  our  know- 
ledge of  the  localisation  of  the  cell-stations  is  not  so  exact  as  it  is  in 
other  parts ;  some  of  the  fibres  appear  to  have  their  cell-stations  in 
the  ganglion  on  the  trunk  of  the  vagus,  but  in  most  cases  they  do  not 
become  post-ganglionic  until  the  terminal  ganglia  in  the  walls  of  the 
various  organs  mentioned  are  reached. 

3.  I%6  autonomic  fibres  which  arise  from  the  thoracic  region  of  the 
spirud  card, — ^These  constitute  the  best  known  of  the  autonomic 
fibres,  and  we  may  describe  them  according  to  their  distribution 
under  the  following  two  headings : — 

(a)  The  white  rami  leave  the  spinal  nerves  and  find  their  cell- 
stations  in  lateral  ganglia,  returning  by  the  grey  rami  for  distribution 
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to  the  involuntarj  musoular  tissue  and  glands  in  the  body  walls  and 
skin. 

Thus  in  the  lateral  chain  of  ganglia  we  find  the  cells  on  the 
course  of  the  pilo-motor  nerves,  of  the  nerves  to  'the  sweat  glands, 
possibly  of  the  splenic  nerves,  and  last  but  not  least,  of  the  vaso- 
constrictors of  the  head,  limbs,  and  body  wall.  Indeed,  at  one  time, 
Glaskell  suggested  that  the  lateral  chain  should  be  called  the  chain  of 
vaso-motor  ganglia.  In  ffeneral  terms  the  cell-stations  are  situated 
in  ganglia  that  correspond  with  the  various  spinal  segments ;  those 
for  the  lower  limbs,  for  instance,  being  further  down  the  chain  than 
those  for  the  trunk  and  upper  limb.  The  vaso-constrictor  fibres 
destined  for  the  head,  ascend  the  cervical  sympathetic  and  do  not 
reach  their  cell-station  until  they  arrive  at  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion* 

(6)  The  pre-ganglionic  fibres  traverse  the  lateral  ganglia,  and 
emerge  still  as  pre-ganglionic  fibres,  which  find  their  ceU-stations  in 
more  or  less  outlying  ganglia  (collateral  or  terminal).  We  have 
already  taken  the  splanchnic  nerve  as  one  example  of  this  mode  of 
distribution ;  the  nerve  contains  inter  alia  the  vaso-constrictor  fibres, 
and  visoero-inhibitory  fibres  of  the  abdominal  organs.  The  hypo- 
gastric nerve  arises  in  a  similar  way  from  the  inferior  mesenteric 
ganglion  and  joins  the  pelvic  plexus.  The  meduUated  pre- 
ganglionic fibres  of  this  nerve  arise  from  the  upper  lumbar  nerve- 
roots. 

4.  The  atUonomic  nerve-fibres  which  arise  from  the  sacral  region  of 
the  spinal  cord. — ^The  pre-ganglionic  fibres  emerge  in  the  white  rami 
of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sacral  nerves.  They  pass  through 
the  sacral  ganglia  of  the  lateral  chain  without  forming  connections 
with  any  cells  there,  and  they  pass  on  as  the  nervus  erigens,  or  pelvic 
nerve,  to  join  the  pelvic  plexus.  The  fibres  of  this  nerve  supply  vaso- 
dilator fibres  to  the  external  generative  organs  (whence  its  name),  to 
the  rectum  and  anus,  and  motor  fibres  to  the  musculature  of  the 
descending  colon  and  rectum,  and  have  their  cell-stations  in  the  small 
scattered  ganglia  of  the  pelvic  plexus,  or  in  terminal  ganglia  in  the 
walls  of  the  viscera  they  supply. 

Looking  at  the  involuntary  muscles  for  a  moment  from  a 
rather  different  point  of  view,  we  see  that  they  (or  most  of  them) 
differ  from  the  voluntary  muscles  in  being  supplied  by  two  sets  of 
nerve-fibres  with  opposite  functions.  In  the  case  of  the  heart,  we 
have  an  accelerator  set  which  course  through  the  sympathetic,  and 
an  inhibitory  set  which  course  through  the  vagus.  In  the  case  of 
the  blood-vessels,  we  have  an  accelerator  set  called  v£tso-constrictor8, 
and  an  inhibitory  set  called  vaso-dilators.  In  the  case  of  the  con- 
tractile viscera  we  have  also  viscero-accelerator  and  viscero-inhibitory, 
which  respectively  hasten  and  lessen  their  peristaltic  movements. 
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AdoptiDg  Graskell's  nomeDcIature,  we  may  term  the  accelerator 
groups  of  nervee  hUdbolic^  because  they  increase  the  activity  of  the 
muscles  they  supply,  bringing  about  an  increase  of  wear  and  tear 
and  an  increase  in  the  discharge  of  waste  materials,  the  products  of 
tiieir  activity.  The  inhibitory  nerves,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ana- 
holic^  as  they  produce  a  condition  of  rest  in  the  tissues  they  supply, 
and  80  give  an  opportunity  for  repair,  or  constructive  metabolism. 

As  a  general  rule,  though  there  are  exceptions  to  it,  the  cell- 
stations  of  the  anabolic  nerves  are  in  collateral  or  terminal  ganglia, 
whereas  the  cell-stations  for  katabolic  nerves  are  in  the  lateral  chain, 
or  in  some  cases  in  collateral  ganglia. 

Our  descriptions  and  diagrams  have  further  shown  us  that  post- 
ganglionic fibres  are  more  numerous  than  pre-ganglionic  fibres,  and 
this  brings  us  to  the  main  object  served  by  the  ganglia  on  the 
autonomic  nerves.  Nature  has,  as  it  were,  before  her  the  problem 
of  supplying  with  nerves  the  vast  mass  of  muscles  in  the  body,  and 
the  space  at  her  command  in  the  various  exits  from  the  cranium 
and  spinal  canal  does  not  allow  of  more  than  a  comparatively  small 
outflow  from  the  central  nervous  system. 

The  difficulty  is  met  to  some  extent  by  the  branching  of  the  out- 
flowing nerve-fibres,  and  in  the  case  of  the  voluntary  muscles  this 
appears  to  be  sufficient.  The  most  striking  example  of  this  can  be 
seen  in  the  electrical  organ  of  the  Malapterurus,  where  the  millions 
of  its  subdivisions  on  each  side  of  the  body  are  all  supplied  by  the 
branch^  of  a  single  axis  cylinder  process  originating  from  a  single 
giant  nerve-cell  in  the  brain. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  involuntary  muscular  tissue  there  is  an 
additional  means  of  distribution,  for  each  fibre  that  leaves  the 
central  nervous  system  arborises  around  a  number  of  cells  in  the 
autonomic  ganglia,  and  thus  the  impulse  is  transferred  to  a  large 
number  of  new  axis  cylinder  processes. 

The  name  sympatibetic  was  originally  bestowed  on  the  system  of 
nerves  we  are  considering,  because  the  ganglia  were  believed  to  be 
the  centres  for  reflex  actions,  or  sympathetic  actions  as  they  were 
formerly  designated. 

During  their  work  on  autonomic  nerves  Langley  and  Anderson 
bave  once  more  investigated  this  ancient  question,  but  the  only 
instances  where  such  a  thing  seemed  possible  were  the  following : — 
When  all  the  nervous  connections  of  ^e  inferior  mesenteric  ganglion 
are  divided  except  the  hypogastric  nerves,  stimulation  of  the  central 
end  of  one  hypogastric  causes  contraction  of  the  bladder,  the  efferent 
path  to  which  is  the  other  hypogastric  nerve.  But  the  action  is 
not  truly  reflex;  it  is  caused  by  the  stimulation  of  the  central 
ends  of  motor-fibres  which  issue  from  the  spinal  cord,  and  which 
aft^  passing    through    the   ganglion  send    branches    down    each 
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hypogastric  nerve.  The  experiment  is  in  fact  similar  to  Kiihne's 
gracilis  experiment  (p.  164).  They  also  observed  an  apparent  reflex 
excitation  of  certain  nerves  supplying  the  erector  muscles  of  the 
penis  (pilo-motor  nerves)  through  o&er  sympathetic  ganglia;  but 
this  is  explicable  in  the  same  way. 

It  certainly  is  the  case  that  under  normal  circumstances  the 
centres  for  reflex  action  are  in  the  central  nervous  system.  But 
there  do  appear  to  be  some  conditions  in  which  it  is  possible  for 
ganglia  to  assume  this  fimction.  The  recovery  of  vaso-motor  tone, 
and  of  tone  in  certain  viscera  after  destruction  of  extensive  tracts  of 
the  spinal  cord,  or  the  persistence  of  peristaltic  action  in  the  intes- 
tine after  cutting  through  all  its  nerves,  are  cases  in  point  (See 
further,  under  Intestinal  Movements,  and  Spinal  Visceral  Beflexea) 
Such  action  forms,  in  fact,  the  chief  justification  for  the  adoption  of 
the  new  term,  autonomic. 

Affei^ent  Nerves  of  the  Avionomic  System, 

Up  to  the  present  point,  we  have  only  considered  the  efiTerent 
fibres  of  the  autonomic  nerves.  No  survey  of  the  autonomic  system 
will,  however,  be  complete  which  does  not  include  an  account  of  the 
afferent  fibres.  This  will  not  occupy  much  space,  because  our  infor- 
mation on  this  side  of  the  subject  is  so  scanty. 

The  "  vegetative "  functions  of  the  body  are  carried  out  inde- 
pendently of  volition,  and  under  normal  circumstances  they  also 
cause  no  sensations.  In  pre-anaesthetic  days,  surgeons  discovered 
that  the  viscera  possess  no  sensibility  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  they 
may  be  handled  and  cut  without  producing  pain;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  oesophagus,  they  are  insensitive  also  to  heat  and 
cold. 

Still,  under  abnormal  conditions  we  become  conscious  of  their 

activity,  especially  if  it  is  excessive,  as  for  instance  in  the  very  severe 

pain  which  the  various  forms  of  colic  give  rise  to.    But  even  under 

.  these  circumstances  there  is  great  difficulty  in  accurately  localising 

the  pain. 

The  afferent  or  sensory  fibres  are  much  less  niunerous  than  those 
which  are  efferent.  This  has  been  ascertained  by  cutting  the 
anterior  nerve  roots  which  communicate  with  an  autonomic  nerve ; 
the  efferent  fibres  will  degenerate  peripherally,  but  the  senaory  fibres 
will  remain  intact,  and  the  relative  number  of  healthy  and  degene- 
rated fibres  can  then  be  counted.  Thus  in  the  splanchnic  and 
hypogastric  nerves  about  one-tenth  of  the  fibres  are  found  to  be 
sensory ;  and  in  the  pelvic  nerve  about  one-third  of  the  total  fibres 
are  sensory. 

The  grey  rami  contain  few  if  any  sensory  fibres;  excitation  of 
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their  central  ends  produces  neither  pain  nor  reflex  action ;  and  the 
same  is  true  for  the  cervical  sympathetic. 

On  the  other  hand,  excitation  of  the  central  ends  of  the  white 
rami  produces  reflex  movements,  especially  in  involuntary  muscles, 
as  is  evidenced  by  a  rise  of  blood-pressure  due  to  constriction  of 
peripheral  arteries;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  white  rami 
c(Hmected  with  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera. 

It  is  therefore  deduced  from  this  that  the  sensory  autonomic 
fibres  enter  the  central  nervous  system  by  the  white  rami,  but 
whether  they  come  into  relationship  with  the  cells  of  either  sympa- 
thetic or  spinal  ganglia  is  very  uncertain.  Possibly  the  cells  of 
origin  are  within  the  spinal  cord  itself.  In  the  cranial  region  we 
have  some  information  especially  in  connection  with  the  vagus 
nerves  of  the  existence  of  afferent  fibres,  which  we  shall  be  studying 
in  detail  in  connection  with  the  heart  and  the  lungs. 

Brferred  Pain, — ^Localisation  of  painful  or  uncomfortable  feelings 
arising  from  disorders  of  internal  organs  is  always  very  difficult. 
But  they  are  associated  with  pains  in  the  skin,  and  this  referred  pain, 
as  it  is  called,  often  plays  an  important  part  in  ascertaining  the 
position  of  internal  maladies.  Pains  arising  from  intestinal  irritation 
are  referred  to  the  skin  of  the  lumbar  region  in  the  area  supplied  by 
the  lower  thoracic  nerves;  pains  originating  in  the  stomach  are 
referred  to  an  area  of  skin  above  this  at  the  lower  margin  of  the 
ribs,  those  from  the  heart  to  the  shoulder  region,  and  so  forth. 

Each  viscus  appears  to  be  correlated  with  a  definite  patch  or 
band  of  skin ;  this  may  even  be  tender  on  pressure.  Boss's  sugges- 
tion that  the  i>ain  in  such  case  is  referred  by  sensory  cutaneous  fibres 
ending  in  the  same  segments  of  the  cord  as  do  the  afferent  fibres 
from  th(8  yisoera  in  question,  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the 
subsequent  work  of  Mackenzie  and  of  Head. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  CntGULATOBT  STSTSM 

The  circulatory  system  consists  of  the  hsart,  the  arteries,  or  vessels 
that  carry  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  the 
veins,  or  vessels  that  carry  the  blood  back  to  the  heart  again,  and  the 
capillaries,  a  network  of  minute  tubes  which  connect  the  terminations 
of  the  smallest  arteries  to  the  commencements  of  the  smaUeet  veins. 
We  shall  also  have  to  consider  in  connection  with  the  circulatory 
system,  the  lymphatics,  which  are  vessels  that  convey  back  the 
lymph  (the  fluid  which  exudes  through  the  thin  walls  of  the  blood- 
capillaries)  to  the  large  veins  near  to  their  entrance  into  the  heart, 
and  the  large  lymph  sptu^es  contained  in  the  serous  membranes. 

The  Heart. 

This  is  the  great  central  pump  of  the  circulatory  system.  It  lies 
in  the  chest  hBtween  the  right  and  left  lungs  (fig.  190),  and  is 
enclosed  in  a  covering  called  the  pericardium.  The  pericardium  is 
an  instance  of  a  serous  membrane.  like  all  serous  membranes  it 
consists  of  two  layers;  each  consists  of  fibrous  tissue;  one  layer 
envelops  the  heart  and  forms  its  outer  covering  or  epicardiwn; 
this  is  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pericardium ;  the  other  layer  of  the 
pericardiimi,  called  its  parietal  layer,  is  situated  at  some  little  distanoe 
from  the  heart,  being  attached  below  to  the  diaphragm,  the  partition 
between  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen.  The  visceral  and  parietal 
layers  are  continuous  for  a  short  distance  along  the  great  vessels  at 
the  base  of  the  heart,  and  so  form  a  closed  sac.  This  sac  is  lined  by 
endothelium;  in  health  it  contains  just  enough  lymph  (perioardiid 
fluid)  to  lubricate  the  two  surfetces  and  enable  them  to  glide  over 
each  other  smoothly  during  the  movements  of  the  heart  The 
presence  of  numerous  elastic  fibres  in  the  epicardium  enables  it  to 
follow  without  hindrance  the  changing  shape  of  the  heart  itself ;  but 
the  parietal  layer  of  the  pericardium  appears  to  be  inextensible,  and 
so  it  limits  the  dilatation  of  the  heart 
sio 
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Tbe  pericardhun  b  >  coinparatiTcly  simple  Bcnnis  membnne,  became  the 
organ  it  endoees  Is  a  siDgle  one  of  simple  external  form.  AU  fterons  membTaiies 
are  of  dmilar  stractore ;  thin  the  plmra  which  eoclosei  the  lung,  and  the  periCoaeum 
vhich  enckwes  tbe  abdomiDal  risceta  differ  from  it  onij  in  anatomical  arrangement. 
The  great  compleiity  of  the  peritoneum  is  due  to  its  cDcIosiuK  to  many  organs. 
Every  serous  membrane  consists  of  a  visceral  layer  applied  to  the  organ  or  organs 
ft  endoEcs ;  and  a  parietal  layer  conttnuous  with  this  in  cooUguity  with  the  parietei 
or  body-wall*. 

The  Ohambers  of  tbe  Heart. — Tbe  interior  of  the  heart  ia 
divided  by  a  longitudinal  partition  into  two  chief  cavities — right  and 
left.  Each  of  these  chambers  is  again  subdivided  transversely  into 
an  upper  and  a  lower  portion,  called  respectively,  auricle  and  ventricle, 
whicn  freely  communicate  one  with  the  other ;  the  aperture  of  com- 
mnnication,  however,  is  guarded  by  valves,  so  disposed  as  to  allow 
blood  to  pass  freely  from  — 

the  auricle  into  the  ven- 
tricle, but  not  in  the  oppo- 
site  direction.      There   are     iatt" 
thus    four  cavities   in    the 
heart — the  auricle  and  ven-    ''''»=''•* 
tricle    of    one    side    being 

quite  separate  from  those      ioru  ^"'J^'J' 

of  tbe  other  (figs.  191, 192). 

The  right   aiiridt  is  a 
thin-walled  cavity  of  quad-  l^  i^nng. 

rilateral  shape,  prolonged  ?.',?" 
at  one  comer  into  a  tongue- 
shaped  portion,  the  right 
auricular  appmdix,  which 
slightly  overlaps  the  exit  of 
the  aorta,  from  the  heart. 

The  interior  ia  smooth,  wiphrmgm, 

being  lined  with  the  general  ^°-.^^'^"^^l  ?hSt  "n  Md^tho"oni*r  ^".^t'^ 
linine  of  the  heart,  the  Ujtn  at  iba  pi™™  md  perii-»rdiqm  im-,.  bwD  »- 
endocardium,  and  into  it  '°""'-  ^b.  iu.g. .«  p.rti,  ™ua[«^. 
open  the  superior  and  inferior  venie  cavie,  or  great  veins,  which 
CMjnvey  the  blood  from  all  parts  of  the  body  to  the  heart.  The 
opening  of  the  inferior  cava  is  protected  and  partly  covered  by  a 
membrane  called  the  Eustachian  valve.  Id  the  poeterior  wall  of  the 
auricle  is  a  slight  depression  called  ihefossa  ovalis,  which  corresponds 
to  an  opening  between  the  right  and  left  auricles  which  exists  in 
fcetal  life.  The  coronary  sinus,  or  the  dilated  portion  of  the  coronary 
vein,  also  opens  into  this  chamber. 

The  right  ventricle  occupies  the  chief  part  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  heart,  as  well  as  a  small  part  of  the  posterior  surface.  It 
takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  apex.     On  section  after  death 
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its  cavitj,  in  ooQBeqnence  of  the  eucroachment  upon  it  of  the  septum 
Tentriculoruiii,  ie  oreacentic  (fig.  193);  it  has  two  openings,  one 
communicating  with  the  right  auricle,  and  the  other  with  the 
pulmonar;  artery ;  both  orificeB  are  guarded  by  valves,  the  former 
called  trieutpid  and  the  latter  zemUimaT. 


Fid.  1«I.-T1i«  rigbt  auricle  ind  rentTicla  opened,  mud  ■  put  or  IJieIr  il^t  ud  utflHar  mlli  nmorsd, 

tihort;  S,  right  ludcle;  r,  plued  In  the  foHii  ovilli,  bslow  wblcb  !■  the  Bniuehlaii  vmlra;  ■'.la 
ptaetd  clone  to  the  iperlure  of  the  coromri  vein  ;  +  +,  nlued  In  the  sarlculi^-tmitrtodUr  Rrorm, 
where  ft  nuro«  portion  of  the  adjacent  wall!  of  the  auricle  and  ventricle  haj  been  pnaerwd  ;  4, 1, 
cavity  or  tlie  right  ventricle,  the  npper  ngnn  li  immedlatelT  below  the  KmJlDnar  valvea ;  «',  Urn 
colnnma  cvneaor  muscnlua papUlarle ;  b.  &',  6",  tricuspid  valve;  s,  plwed  In  the  iDtartor  ol  tEa 
pulmonan  Lrlcry,  a  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  that  veaael  having  beec  removed,  and  m  rurtow 
portion  of  It  preeervnl  at  Ita  commepcement,  where  the  lemlLonarvalvea  are  attachad  ;  T.eODnTlty 
of  tba  aortic  arch  clCM  In  the  coid  of  the  ductuiarterieaua;  8,  aicaodlng  part  or  alniia  of  tbaar^ 
corend  at  Ita  commencament  hy  the  auricalar  appendli  and  pulmonar;  arterr  \  V,  placed  liiil  piaai 
the  Innominate  and  left  carotid  artertei ;  10,  appendix  of  the  lelt  auricle;  11, 11,  theoutalda  of  tha 
left  ventricle,  the  lower  Ugure  near  theapei.    (Alien  Tbonuon.) 

The  l^t  auricle  is  best  seen  from  behind.  It  receives  on  either 
side  two  pulmonary  veins.  The  left  auncle  is  somewhat  thicker  th&n 
the  right.  The  left  auriculo-veDtricular  orifice  is  oval,  and  a  little 
smaller  than  that  on  the  riglit  side. 
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7%<  I^  ventrieU  occupies  the  chief  part  of  the  posterior  surface. 
In  it  are  two  openings  very  close  togetiier,  viz.,  the  auriculo-ventri' 


— The  vahBODArj 
U  oorfBd  %  ihoTt ' 


Fio.  IM.— ThalaftinriclsBiidTnitiiclaapHiedaikdaMitortbeliantoiloiaDdleft  wsUgnmoved.    1, 
--         ■  7  tiu  bsao  dlvfied  at  lu  commoucemsiit ;  the  opsaing  into  the  left  veatrlcla 

.  .  Qce  into  thaftortm  betweeo  twDofUie  BegoifliitAOf  thflumllaunTTnlTefl;  tud 

thtlaftputof  Che  anricle  with  ItatpMDdli  hu  been  removed!  The  right  laricle  L>  QQl  of  (lew. 
l.UiatwortgbtpnImoiurj  Telni  cut  ahart;  their  openlnge  are  lesn  within  tbe  auricle  ;  1',  placed 

tmuln*  ot  Lbe  Tllv*  or  the  Foranen  ovale,  of  which  the  creiuietitic  fold  ii  meii  towardi  tba  left  hand 
of  1';  t,s  t«nrow  porUoa  or  tbe  wall  ot  the  inrlcle  and  ventrlele  preeerved  naad  the  lurlculo- 

bBm  ptenrred  wltb  Uw  principal  anWiior  oolumoa  camea  or  mueculua  paplllarla  attacbed  to  It ; 
t,  a,  imueBll  nqdUarga ;  i',  the  left  side  of  the  aeptum,  between  the  two  veatrlctee,  within  the 
cantjaftbaMtTSDtTlcle;  A,  e,  tbe  mitral  valve;  f,  placed  in  the  Interior  or  the  aorta,  near  Its 

.—J.I .1.-  .V — ,. '■—,r  valve  which  are  hanging  looeely 

lot  of  the  pulmonai?  artery  and  Ita 
rising  Itom  th«  eumnilt  of  the  aortic 

eular  and  the  aortic,  guarded  by  the  valves  corresponding  to  those  of 
^le  right  side  of  the  heart,  viz.,  the  biciutpid  or  mitral  and  the  semi- 
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lunar.  The  walls  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  in  man  are  nearly 
half  an  inch  in  thicknesB,  are  about  three  times  as  thick  as  those 
of  the  right 


Cmvity  of  right  Molricl*. 


CMvitf  of  Mi  vgniriclfl. 


Icrlgldtl;.    (IMlon.) 


Oapaoltjr  of  the  Chambere. — During  life  each  ventricle  is 
capable  of  containing  about  three  ounces  of  blood.  The  capacity  of 
the  auricles  is  rather  loss  than  that  of  the  ventricles:  the  thick- 
ness of  their  walls  is  considerably  less.  The  latter  condition  is 
adapted  to  the  small  amount  of  force  which  the  auricles  require  in 
order  to  empty  themselves  into  their  adjoining  ventricles ;  the  former, 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  ventricles  are  partly  filled  with  blood 
before  the  auricles  contract. 

Size  aad  Weight  of  the  Heart. — The  heart  is  about  5  inches 
long  (about  12-6  cm.),  SJ  inches  (8  cm.)  greatest  width,  and  2^ 
inches  (63  cm.)  in  its  extreme  thickness.  The  average  weight  of 
the  heart  in  the  adult  is  from  9  to  10  ounces  (about  300  grms.) ; 
its  weight  gradually  increases  throughout  life  till  middle  ^e;  it 
diminisnes  in  old  ^e. 

Struoture. — The  main  thickness  of  the  heart-wall  is  composed 
of  muscular  tissue ;  but  a  ring  of  connective  tissue,  to  which  many 
of  the  muscular  hbres  are  attached,  lies  between  each  auricle  and 
ventricle  at  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice.  The  embryonic  origin 
of  the  heart  from  a  siuglo  tube  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
superficial  layers  of  muscle  of  the  auricles  and  also  of  the  ventriclea 
encircle  the  chambers  of  the  two  sides ;  this  ensures  their  aimul- 
taiieouB  contraction.  Very  varying  accounts  are  given  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  deeper  layers  of  fibres,  especially  in  the 
ventricles.  Macallum  describes  three  bands  which  pass  in  a  spiral 
form  around  one  ventricle  and  then  pass  through  Uie  septum  into 
the  other ;  in  addition  to  this  there  are  layers  con6ned  to  the 
individual  chambers. 

In  the  ampliibiaa  heart  there  is  an  obvious  muscular  con- 
nection between  the  auricle  and  ventricle.  A  similar  muscular 
link  mingled  with  non-medullated  nerve-fibres  also  occurs  in  the 
mammal.       This     bundle    passes    down    from     the    inteiauricular 
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septom  to  the  interventricular  septum,  where  it  divides  into  two 
bmidlee,  one  for  each  ventriole:  the  fibres  aubsequently  become 
Parkinje'3  fibres  (p.  75),  and  end  in  the  endocardium.  It  is  known 
as  the  auriculo-ventricidar  bwadU,  or  bundle  of  His.  The  heart's 
action  is  due  to  a  wave  of  contraction  passing  from  the  auricles 
to  the  ventricles,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  wave  travels 
specially  b^  this  bundle.  By  experimental  division  of  this 
bridge,  and  in  certain  diseased  conditions  in  man  in  which  the 
bundle  is  the  seat  of  mischief,  the  usual  orderly  sequence  of  events 
between  the  contractions  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles  is  upset. 

ValTofl. — The  arrangement  of  the  heart's  valves  is  such  that  the 
blood  can  pass  only  in  one 
direction  (fig.  194). 

The  tricuapid  valve  (5,  fig. 
191)  presents  three  princip^ 
cosps  or  subdivisions,  and  the 
mib^  or  bictt^tid  valve  has 
two  soch  portions  (6,  fig.  192). 
Bat  in  both  valves  were  is 
between  each  two  principal 
portions  a  smaller  one:  so 
that  more  properly,  the  tri- 
ciupid  may  be  described  as 
consisting  of  six,  and  the 
mitral  of  four,  portions.  Each 
portion  is  of  triangular 
form.  Its  base  is  continu- 
ons  with  the  bases  of  the 
neighbouring  portions,  bo  as 
to  form  an  annular  mem- 
brane  around   the   auriculo-        ^i*-  iw-— i>i«g"i>ioruiecireiii««oii(hn)oghtb« 

._.      ,  .  ,      .  heart.    (D^Wn.) 

Tentncuiar  opening,  and   is 

fixed  to  the  t^dinous  ring  which  encircles  the  orifice. 

While  the  bases  of  the  cusps  of  the  valves  are  fixed  to  the 
tendinous  rings,  their  borders  are  fastened  by  slender  tendinous 
fibres,  the  eh^rdce  tendinea,  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  walls 
of  the  ventricles,  the  muscular  fibres  of  which  project  into  the 
ventricular  cavity  in  the  form  of  bundles  or  columns — the  columna 
eameee.  These  columns  are  not  all  alike,  for  while  some  are  attached 
along  their  whole  length  on  one  side,  and  by  tlieir  extremities,  others 
are  attached  only  by  their  extremities ;  and  a  third  set,  to  which  the 
name  rnvxcvli  papiliaree  has  been  given,  are  attached  to  the  wall  of 
the  ventricle  by  one  extremity  only,  tiie  other  projecting,  papilla- 
like, into  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  (5,  fig.  192),  and  having  attached 
to  it  chorda  tendineea    Of  the  tendinous  corcb,  besides  those  which 
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pass  to  the  margins  of  the  valves,  there  are  some  of  especial  strength, 
which  pass  to  the  edges  of  the  middle  and  thicker  portions  of  the 
cusps.  The  ends  of  these  cords  are  spread  out  in  the  substance  of 
the  valve,  giving  its  middle  part  its  peculiar  strength  and  toughness. 
Moreover,  the  musculi  papillares  are  so  placed  that,  from  the 
summit  of  each,  tendinous  cords  proceed  to  the  adjacent  halves  of 
two  of  the  principal  divisions,  and  to  one  intermediate  or  smaller 
division,  of  the  valve. 

The  preceding  description  applies  equally  to  the  mitral  and 
tricuspid  valve ;  but  it  should  be  added  that  the  mitral  is  considerably 
thicker  and  stronger  than  the  tricuspid,  in  accordance  with  the 
greater  force  which  it  is  called  upon  to  resist. 

The  semilunar  valves  guard  the  orifices  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  of  the  aorta.  They  are  nearly  alike  on  both  sides  of  the  heart ; 
but  the  aortic  valves  are  more  strongly  constructed  than  the  pul- 
monary valves,  in  accordance  with  the  greater  pressure  which  tiiey 
have  to  withstand.  Each  valve  consists  of  three  parts  which  are 
of  semilunar  shape,  the  convex  margin  of  each  being  attached  to  a 
fibrous  ring  at  the  place  of  junction  of  the  artery  to  the  ventricle, 
and  the  concave  or  nearly  straight  border  being  free,  so  as  to  form 
a  little  pouch  like  a  watch-powet  (7,  fig.  192).  In  the  centre  of 
the  free  edge  of  the  pouch,  which  contains  a  fine  cord  of  fibrous 
tissue,  is  a  small  fibrous  nodule,  the  corpus  Arantii,  and  from  this 
and  from  the  attached  border  fine  fibres  extend  into  every  part  of 
the  mid  substance  of  the  valve,  except  a  small  lunated  space  just 
within  the  free  edge,  on  each  side  of  the  corpus  ArantiL  Here 
the  valve  is  thinnest,  and  composed  of  little  .more  than  the  endo- 
cardium. Thus  constructed  and  attached,  the  three  semilunar 
pouches  are  placed  side  by  side  around  the  arterial  orifice  of  eaoh 
ventricle;  they  are  separated  by  the  blood  passing  out  of  the 
ventricle,  but  immediately  afterwards  are  pressed  together  so  as  to 
prevent  any  return.  Opposite  each  of  the  semilunar  cusps,  both 
in  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  there  is  a  bulging  outwards 
of  the  wall  of  the  vessel:  these  bulgings  are  called  the  sinuses 
of  Valsalva. 

Course  of  the  Girculation, 

The  blood  is  conveyed  away  from  the  left  ventricle  (as  in  the 
diagram,  fig.  195)  by  the  aorta  to  the  arteries,  and  returned  to  the 
right  auricle  by  the  veins,  the  arteries  and  veins  b^ing  continuous 
with  each  other  at  the  far  end  by  means  of  the  capillaries. 

From  the  right  auricle  the  blood  passes  to  the  right  ventricle, 
then  by  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  divides  into  two,  one  for  each 
lung,  then  through   the  pulmonary  capillaries,  and    through  the 
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palmonary  Tains  (two  from  each  lung)  to  the  left  auricla  From 
here  it  pasaes  into  the  left  ventricle,  which  brings  us  back  to  where 
we  started  from. 

The  complete  circolation  is  thns  made  up  of  two  circnits,  the  one, 
a  shorter  circiut  from  the  right  aide  of  the  heart  to  the  Inngs  and 
back  again  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart ;  the  other  and  longer  circuit, 
from  me  left  aide  of  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body  and  back 
again  to  the  right  side.  The  oiroolations  through  the  Inngs  and 
through  the  system  generally  are  respectively  named  the  Pulmimary 


JookH 


and  STStemlo  or  Itsaer  and  greater  circidations.  It  will  be  noticed 
also  in  the  same  figure  that  a  portion  of  the  stream  of  blood  having 
been  diverted  once  into  the  capillaries  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
some  other  abdominal  organs,  and  gathered  up  again  into  a  sii^le 
stream,  is  a  second  time  divided  in  its  pass^e  through  the  liver, 
before  it  finally  reaches  the  heart  and  completes  a  revolution.  This 
saboidinate  stream  throogh  the  liver  is  called  the  Portal  circulation. 
A  somewhat  similar  accessory  circulation  is  that  through  the  kidneys, 
called  the  Renal  circulation.  The  difference  of  colours  in  fig.  195 
indicates  roughly  the  difference  between  artarial  and  venous  blood. 
The  blood  is  oxygenated  in  the  lungs,  and  the  formation  of   ozy- 
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heemoglobia  gives  to  the  blood  a  bright  red  colour.  This  oxygenated 
or  arterial  blood  (contained  in  tbe  pulmonary  veins,  the  left  side  of 
the  heart,  and  eyetemic  arteries)  is  in  part  reduced  in  the  tisaues, 
and  the  deoxygenated  hiBmoglobin  is  darker  in  tint  than  the  oxy- 
hsem{^lobin ;  this  venous  blood  passes  by  the  aystemic  veins  to  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  and  pulmonary  artery  to  the  lunge,  where  it 
once  more  receives  a  fresh  supply  of  oxygen. 

N.  B.— It  should,  bowerer,  be  noted  that  the  lungs,  like  the  rest  of  the  bodj-, 
we  also  supplied  with  ftrierisl  blood,  which  reaches  them  by  tbe  branchial  •rteries. 

Tbe  Arteries. 

The  arterial  system  begins  at  the  left  ventricle  in  a  single  large 
trunk,  the  aorta,  which  almost  immediately  after  its  origin  gives  off 
in  the  thorax  three  laige  branches  for  the  supply  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  upper  extremities ;  it  then  traverses  the  thorax  and  abdomen, 
giving  off  branches,  some  large  and  some  small,  for  the  supply  of  the 
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various  organs  and  tissues  it  passes  on  its  way.  In  the  abdomen  it 
divides  into  two  chief  branches,  for  the  supply  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. The  arterial  branches  wherever  given  off  divide  and  Bub- 
divide,  until  the  calibre  of  each  subdivision  becomes  very  minute,  and 
these  minute  vessels  lead  into  capillaries.    Arteries  are,  as  a  rule. 
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placed  in  situations  protected  from  pressure  and  other  dangers,  and 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  straight  in  their  course,  and  frequently 
communicate  (cmastomose  or  inosculate)  with  other  arteries.  The 
branches  are  usually  given  o£f  at  an  acute  angle,  and  the  sum  of 
the  sectional  areas  of  the  branches  of  an  artery  generally  exceeds 
that  of  the  parent  trunk;  and  as  the  distance  from  the  origin  is 
increased,  the  area  of  the  combined  branches  is  increased  also. 
After  death,  arteries  are  usually  found  dilated  (not  collapsed  as  the 
veins  are)  and  empty,  and  it  was  to  this  fact  that  their  name 
(apTtjpia,  the  windpipe)  was  given  them,  as  the  ancients  believed 
that  they  conveyed  air  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body.  As 
regards  the  arterial  system  of  the  lungs,  the  pulmonary  artery  is 
distributed  much  as  the  arteries  belonging  to  the  general  systemic 
circulation. 

Structure. — The  wall  of  an  artery  is  composed  of  the  following 
three  coats : — 

(a)  The  external  coat  or  tunica  adventitia  (figs.  196  cuid  197,  a), 
the  strongest  part  of  the  wall  of  the  artery,  is  formed  of  areolar 
tissue,  wi^  wMch  is  mingled  throughout  a  network  of  elastic  fibres. 
At  the  inner  part  of  this  outer  coat  the 
elastic  network  forms,  in  some  arteries,  so 
distinct  a  layer  as  to  be  sometimes  called 
the  external  elastic  coat  (fig.  196,  e). 

(b)  The  middle  coat  (fig.  196,  m)  is  com- 
posed of  both  muscular  and  elastic  fibres, 
with  a  certain  proportion  of  areolar  tissue. 
In  the  larger  arteries  (fig.  196)  its  thickness 
is  comparatively  as  well  as  absolutely  much 
greater  than  in  the  small  ones;  it  consti- 
tutes the  greater  part  of  the  arterial  wall 
The  muscular  fibres  are  unstriped  (fig.  198), 
and  are  arranged  for  the  most  part  trans- 
versely to  the  long  axis  of  the  artery; 
while  the  elastic  element,  taking  also  a 
transverse  direction,  is  disposed  in  the 
form  of  closely  interwoven  and  branching 
fibres,  which  intersect  in  all  parts  the  layers 
of  muscular  fibres.  In  arteries  of  various 
sizes  there  is  a  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  muscular  and 
elastic  element,  elastic  tissue  preponderating  in  the  largest  arteries, 
and  unstriped  muscle  in  those  of  medium  and  small  size. 

(c)  The  internal  coat  is  formed  by  a  layer  of  elastic  tissue,  called 
the  fcTiMtrated  membrane  of  Rente.  Its  inner  surface  is  lined  with  a 
delicate  layer  of  elongated  endothelial  cells  (fig.  196,  e),  which  make 
it  smooth,  so  that  the  blood  may  flow  with  the  smallest  possible 


Fio.  198.— MusculftT  flbre>cellB 
from  haman  arteries,  magni- 
fied 850  diameters.  (Kdlliker.) 
a.  Nucleus.  &.  A  fibre-cell 
treated  with  acetic  acid. 
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amount  of  reeiBtanco  from  frictlotL  Immediately  external  to  the 
endothelial  lining  of  the  artery  is  fine  connective  tissue  (tub- 
€ndcthtl%al  lofer)  with  branched  corpnacleB.  Thus  the  internal  coat 
consista  of  three  parts,  (a)  an  endothelial  lining,  (h)  the  subendo- 
tbelial  layer,  and  (e)  elastic  layer. 

Vata  Vaaonim. — The  walls  of  the  arteriee  are,  lilie  other  parts 
of  the  body,  supplied  with  little  arteries,  ending  in  capillaries  and 
veins,  which,  branching  throughout  the  external  coat,  ext^id  for 
some  distance  into  the  middle,  but  do  not  reach  the  internal  coat 
These  nutrient  vessels  are  called  va»a  vatorwa. 

Nervei. — Most  of  the  arteries  are  surrounded  by  a  plexus  of 
sympathetic  nerves,  which  twine  around  the  vessel  very  much  lilte 
ivy  round  a  tree.  They  terminate  in  a  plexus  between  ttie  mosenlar 
fibres. 
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The  venous  system  b^ins  in  small  vessels  which  are  slightly 
larger  than  the  capillaries  from  which  they  spring.  These  vessels 
are  gathered  up  into  lai^r  and  larger  trunks  until  they  terminate 
(as  regards  the  systemic  cireulation)  in  the  two  vene  cavse  and  the 
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ooronaiy  voms,  which  enter  the  right  auricle,  and  (as  regards  the 

pohoonary  oircnlatioii)  in  four  pulmonary  veins,  which  etatex  the  left 

loiicla    The  total  capacity  of  the  veins  diminisbea  as  they  approach 

the  heart;  bnt,  as  a  nile,  their  capacity  is  two  or  three  times  that 

of  the  Dorresponding  arterie&      The 

pnlmonary    veins,    however,  are   an 

Bicflptioa  to  this  role,  as  they  do  not 

exceed  in   capacity    the   pidmonary 

uteries.    The  veins  are  fonnd  after 

death  more  or  lees  collapsed,  owing 

to  their  want  of  elastioity.     Tliey  are 

Dsoally  distributed  in  a  supeiiBcial 

ind  a  deep  set  which  communicate 

fieqnently  in  their  coarse. 

SMtetmv. — In  structure  the  coats 
of  veins  bear  a  general  resemblance 
to  those  of  arteries  (fig.  200).  Thus, 
they  poflsoas  outer,  middle,  and  in- 
ternal coats. 

(a)  The  mtUr  coat  is  constmcted 
of  areolar  tissue  like  that  of  the 
ttterieB,  but  it  is  thicker.  In  some 
Teim  it  contains  muscular  fibres, 
which  are  arranged  longitudinally. 

(i)  The  naddU  coat  is  consider- 
ibly  thinner  than  that  of  the  arteries ; 
it  contains  circular  tmatriped  mus- 
cular fibres,  mingled  with  a  few 
elastic  fibres  and  a  large  proportion 
of  white  fibrons  tissne.  In  the  la^ 
veins,  near  the  heart,  namely,  the 
tww  aivce  and  pulmonary  veins,  the 
middle  coat  is  replaced,  for  some 
dlBtance  from  the  heart,  by  circularly 
arranged  striped  muscular  fibres,  con- 
tiouona  with  those  of  the  auricles. 
He  vems  of  bones,  and  of  the  central 
nervona  system  and  its  membranes 
have  no  muscular  tissue. 

(e)  The  irUemai  coat  of  veins  has  a  very  thin  fenestrated 
nismbrane,  which  may  be  absent  in  the  smaller  veins.  The 
endothelium  is  made  up  of  cells  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the 
vessel,  but  wider  than  in  the  arteries. 

Valves. — One  main  distinction  between  arteries  and  veins  is 
(be  presence  of  valves  in  the  latter  vessels.    The  general  construc- 
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tdon  of  theae  valves  ia  siimlar  to  th&t  of  the  semilanar  Talves  of  the 
&ortA  and  pulmonary  artery,  already  deflcribedj  but  their  free  mai^iiiis 
are  turned  iu  the  opposite  diieotiou,  it.,  toward*  the  heart,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  movement  of  blood  backward.  They  are  commonly 
placed  in  pairs,  at  various  distances  in  different  veins,  but  almost 
aniformly  in  each  (fig,  201).     In   the  smaller  veins  single  valves 
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are    often  met  with;    and   three    or    four  are   sometimes  placed 
together,  or   near   one  another,  in  the  lai^eat  veins,   such  as   the 


u  of  blood  pusiag  off  by  Utvil 


subclavian,  at  their  junction  with  the  jugular  veins.     They  are  com- 
posed of  an  ou^pxiwth  of  the  subendothelial  tissue  covered  with 
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endothelimn.  Their  Bitnatdon  in  the  anperficial  veins  of  the  fore- 
arm ie  readily  disoovered  by  preesing  along  their  surface,  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  the  venoos  current,  i.i.  from  the  elbow  towaxda 
the  wrist;  when  little  swellings  (fig.  201,  c)  appear  in  the  position 
of  each  pair  of  valves.  These  swellings  at  once  disappear  when  the 
presBure  is  removed. 

Valves  ax&  not  equally  nnnmous  in  all  veins,  and  in  many  they 
are  absent  altogether.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the  veins  of  the 
extremities,  and  more  so  in  those  of  the  leg  than  the  arm.  They  are 
commonly  abtmt  in  veins  of  less  than  a  liae  in  diamet«r,  and,  as  a 
general  role,  there  are  few  or  none  in  those  which  are  not  subject  to 
moBctdaj  pressore.  Amoi^  those  veins  which  have  no  valves  may 
be  mentioned  the  superior  and  inferior  vena  cava,  the  pulmonary 
veins,  the  vmns  in  the  intmor  of  the  cranium  and  vertebral  canal, 
the  veins  of  bone,  and  the  umbilical  vein.  The  valves  of  the  portal 
tribataries  are  very  inef&cient. 

Lymphatict  iff  Arterits  and  VnnB. — Lymphatic  spaces  are  present 
in  the  coats  of  both  arteries  and  veins.     In  the  external  coat  of  large 
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vessels  they  form  a  plexus  of  more  or  less  tubular  vessels.    In  smaller 
vessels  they  appear  as  spaces  lined  by  endothelium.    Sometimes,  as 
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in  the  arteries  of  the  omentum,  mesenteiT',  and  membranes  of  the 
brain,  in  the  pulmonary,  hepatic,  and  splenic  arteries,  the  spaces  are 
continuous  with  vessels  which  distinctly  enaheath  them — ■perimucuiar 
lymphcUies  (fig.  203). 

The  OaplUariea. 

In  all  vascular  textures  except  soma  parts  of  the  corpora 
oaveniosa  of  the  penis,  the  uterine  placenta,  and  the  spleen,  the 
transmission  of  the  blood  from  the  minute  branches  of  the  arteries 
to  the  minute  veins  is  effected  through  a  network  of  capillaries. 

Their  walls  are  composed  of  endothelium — a  single  layer  of  elon- 
gated  flattened  and  nu(Oeated  cells,  so  joined  and  dovetailed  hither 
as  te  form  a  continuons  transparent  membrane  (fig.  204).     Here  and 


Fid.  KM.— OipUlUT  blaod'THHli  from  tlie  onuDCnm  ot  nbUt,  itaawlng  tlie  nnolMtBd  endotMlal 
junubaiiearirhlehths^anaiiiipOHd.    (Klslii  ud  Nobla  Smith.) 

there  the  endothelial  cells  do  not  fit  quite  accurately;  the  spaoe 
is  filled  up  with  cement  material;  these  spote  are  i^ed  pimdo- 
stomata. 

The  diamtter  of  the  capillary  vessels  varies  somewhat  in  the 
different  tissues  of  the  body,  the  most  common  site  being  about 
^ij^tb  of  an  inch  (12  fi).  Among  the  smallest  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  follicles  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestines;  among  the  largest,  those  of  the  skin,  lungs,  and 
especially  those  of  the  medulla  of  bones. 

The  n»  of  capillaries  varies  necessarily  in  different  animals  in 
relation  to  the  size  of  their  blood-corpuscles :  thus,  in  the  Proteus, 
the  capillary  circulation  can  just  be  discerned  with  the  naked  eye. 

The  form  of  the  capillary  network  presents  considerable  variety 
in  the  diiferent  tissues  of  the  body :  the  varieties  consist  principally 
of  modifications  of  two  chief  kinds  of  mesh,  the  rounded  and  the 
elongated.     That  kind  in  which  the  meshes  or  interspaces  have  a 
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nmidish  or  polTgonal  form  is  the  most  oommon,  aDd  prevails  in 
those  parts  in  which  the  capillary  network  is  most  dense,  such  as 
the  IniigB  (fig.  205),  most  glands  and  mucons  membranes,  and  the 
cutis.  The  capillary  network  with  elongated  meshes  is  observed  in 
parts  in  which  the  vessels  are  arranged  among  bnndles  of  fine  tubes 
or  fibres,  as  in  muBclee  and  nerves.  In  suoh  parts,  the  meshes  form 
panUelc^rams  (fig.  206),  the  short  aides  of  wmoh  may  be  from  three 
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to  eight  or  ten  times  leae  than  the  long  ones ;  the  long  sides  are 
more  or  less  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  fibres. 

The  number  of  the  oapillarieB  and  the  size  of  the  7nes?iet  in  different 
parte  determine  in  general  the  d^ree  of  vtiscuiarity  of  those  parts. 
The  capillary  network  ia  cloeeet  in  tlie  lunge  and  in  the  choroid 
coat  of  the  eye. 

It  may  be  held  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  more  active  the 
fnnctioiis  of  an  oi^an  are,  the  more  vascular  it  is.  Hence  the 
narrowness  of  the  interspaces  in  all  glandular  organs,  in  mucous 
niembranee,  and  in  growing  parts,  and  their  much  greater  widtli  in 
bones,  ligaments,  and  other  comparatively  inactive  tissues. 

Iiympbatio  VeBsela. 

The  blood  leaves  the  heart  by  the  arteries  ;  it  returns  to  the  heart 
by  the  veins ;  but  this  last  statement  requires  modification,  for  in  the 
capillaries  some  of  the  blood-plasma  escapes  into  the  cell  spaces  of 
the  tissues  and  nourishes  the  tisBue-elements.    This  fluid,  which  is 
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called  lymph,  is  gathered  up  and  carried  back  again  into  the  blood  by 
a  system  of  vessels  called  lymphatics. 

The  principal  vessels  of  the  lymphatic  system  are,  in  structure, 
like  small  thin-walled  veins,  provided  with  numerous  valves.  The 
beaded  appearance  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  shown  in  figs.  208  and 
209  is  due  to  the  presence  of  these  valves.  They  commence  in  fine 
microscopic  lymph-capillaries,  in  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body. 


Iiinnpluitici  ot  liHi]<uid 


BlRhC    loMnul    jugular 
Bl^t  aabcUvlati  rain. 
LrnipbttlM  of  rlttht  ami . 


,  .  LymphaUoi  of  lower  bx- 

LrmphaUc*  ot  lower  e«-  tnmltisfc 

PiD.  207.— Dlagnun  of  the  principal  gronpi  of  lympbatlc  voisli.    (From  Qualn.) 

and  they  end  in  two  trunks  which  open  into  the  lai^  veins  near  the 
heart  (fig.  207).  The  fluid  which  they  contain,  unlike  the  blood, 
passes  only  in  one  direction,  namely,  from  the  fine  branches  to  the 
trunk,  and  so  to  the  lai^e  veins,  on  entering  which  it  is  mingled  with 
the  stream  of  blood.  In  fig.  207  the  greater  part  of  the  contents  of 
the  lymphatic  system  of  vessels  will  be  seen  to  pass  through  a  com- 
paratively large  trunk  called  the  thoracic  duct,  which  finally  empties 
its  contents  into  the  blood-stream,  at  the  junction  of  the  internal 
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jugular  and  subclavian  veinB  of  the  left  side.    There  is  a  smaller 
dact  on  the  right  side.    The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  intestinal  canal 


Ta.  K8.-L]rinpbitK  vhmIi  at  the  bud  uul  neck  ind  the 

upper  part  of  tho  trqnk  (Uucagiil).    l— Ttas  cheat  and 

wrinudlom   bars  teen  Dpaaad  on  the  loft  side,  .nd  Ih. 
tft  namma  detMtied  «nif  thrown  outwards  over  the  left 
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are  called  lacteals,  because  during  digestion  (especially  of  a  meal  con- 
taming  fat)  the  fluid  contained  in  them  reaembles  milk  in  appear- 
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ance ;  and  the  lymph  in  the  lacteals  during  the  period  of  digestion 
is  called  chyle.  Chyle  is  lymph  containing  fiiiely  divided  fat-globules. 
In  Bome  parts  of  its  course  the  lymph-stream  passes  through  It/m- 
phatic  glands,  to  be  described  later  on. 

Orrgin  of  Lymph  Capillaries. — The  lymphatic  capUlaries  com- 
mence most  conmionly  either  (a)  in  closely-meshed  networks,  or  (6) 
in  irregular  lacunar  spaces  between  the  various  structures  of  which 
the  different  oigans  are  composed.  In  serous  membranes,  such  as  the 
mesentery,  they  occur  as  a  connected  system  of  very  irregular 
branched  spaces  partly  occupied  by  connecUve-tissue  corpuscles,  and 


gTC 


in  these  and  other  varieties  of  connective  tissue,  the  cell  spaces  com- 
municate freely  with  regular  lymphatic  vessels.  In  many  casee, 
though  they  are  formed  mostly  by  the  chinks  and  crannies  between 
the  parts  which  may  happen  to  form  the  framework  of  the  organ  in 
which  they  exist,  they  are  lined  by  a  distinct  layer  of  endothehum. 

The  lacteals  offer  an  illustration  of  another  mode  of  origin, 
namely,  as  blind  dilated  extremities  in  the  villi  of  the  small  intestine 
(see  fig.  29,  p.  23). 

The  structure  of  lymphatic  capillaries  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  blood  capillaries ;  their  walls  consist  of  a  single  layer  of  elongated 
endothelial  cells  with  sinuous  outline,  which  cohere  along  their  edges 
to  form  a  delicate  membrana    They  differ  from  blood  capillaries 
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mainly  in  their  larger  and  very  variable  calibre,  and  in  their 
numerons  communications  with  the  spaces  of  the  lymph-canalicnlar 
system. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  body,  stomata  exist,  by  which  lymphatic 
capillaries  directly  communicate  with  parts  formerly  supposed  to  be 
cloBed  cavities.  They  have  been  found  in  the  pleura,  and  in  other 
serous  membranes ;  a  serous  cavity  thus  forms  a  large  lymph-sinus 
or  widening  out  of  the  lymph-capillary  system  with  which  it  directly 
communicates. 

A  very  typical  plexus  of  lymphatic  capillaries  is  seen  in  the 
central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm.  Fig.  210  represents  the  appearance 
presented  after  staining  with  silver  nitrate. 


CHAPTER   XIX 

THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THS  BLOOD 

We  have  now  to  approach  the  physiological  side  of  the  subject, 
and  study  the  means  by  which  the  blood  is  kept  in  movement,  so 
that  it  may  convey  nutriment  to  all  parts,  and  remove  from  those 
parts  the  waste  products  of  their  activity. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Harvey,  the  vaguest  notions  prevailed 
regarding  the  use  and  movements  of  the  blood.  The  arteries  were 
supposed  by  some  to  contain  air,  by  others  to  contain  a  more  subtle 
essence  called  animal  spirits;  the  animal  spirits  were  supposed  to 
start  from  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  they  were  controlled  by 
the  soul  which  was  situated  in  the  pineal  gland.  How  the  animid 
spirits  got  into  the  arteries  was  an  anatomical  detail  which  was 
bridged  across  by  the  imagination. 

There  was  an  idea  that  the  blood  moved,  but  this  was  considered 
to  be  a  haphazard,  to-and-fro  movement,  and  confined  to  the  veins. 
The  proofs  that  the  movement  is  in  a  circle  were  discovered  by 
William  Harvey,  and  to  this  eminent  discoverer  also  belongs  the 
credit  of  pointing  out  the  methods  by  which  every  physiological 
problem  must  be  studied.  In  the  first  place  there  must  be  correct 
anatomical  knowledge,  and  in  the  second  there  must  be  experiment, 
by  which  deductions  from  structure  can  be  tested;  moreover,  this 
second  method  is  by  far  the  more  important  of  the  two.  Harvey's 
proofs  of  the  circulation  came  under  both  these  heads.  The  structural 
or  anatomical  facts  upon  which  he  relied  were  the  following : — 

1.  The  existence  of  two  distinct  sets  of  tubes  in  connection  with 
the  heart,  namely,  the  arteries  and  the  veins. 

2.  The  existence  in  the  heart  and  also  in  the  veins,  of  valves 
which  would  only  allow  the  passage  of  the  blood  in  one  direction. 

His  experimental  data  were  the  following: — 

3.  That  the  blood  spurts  with  great  force  and  in  a  jerky  manner 
from  an  artery  opened  during  life,  each  jerk  corresponding  with  a 
beat  of  the  heart. 

4  That  if  the  large  veins  near  the  heart  are  tied,  the  heart 
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becomes  pale,  flaccid,  and  bloodless,  and  on  removal  of  the  ligature 
the  blood  again  flows  into  the  heart. 

5.  If  the  aorta  is  tied,  the  heart  becomes  distended  with  blood, 
and  cannot  empty  itself  until  the  ligature  is  removed. 

6.  The  preceding  experiments  were  performed  on  animals,  but  by 
the  following  experiment  he  showed  that  the  circulation  is  a  fact  in 
man  also ;  if  a  ligature  is  drawn  tightly  round  a  limb,  no  blood  can 
enter  it,  and  it  becomes  pale  and  cold.  If  the  ligature  is  somewhat 
relaxed  so  that  blood  can  enter  but  cannot  leave  the  limb,  it  becomes 
swollen.  If  the  ligature  is. removed,  the  limb  soon  r^ains  its  normal 
appearance. 

7.  Harvey  also  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  general 
constitutional  disturbance  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  a  poison 
at  a  single  point,  and  that  this  can  only  be  explained  by  a  movement 
of  the  circulating  fluid  all  over  the  body. 

8.  If  an  artery  is  wounded,  hsemorrhage  may  be  stopped  by 
pressure  applied  between  the  heart  and  the  wound ;  but  in  the  case 
of  a  wound  in  a  vein,  the  pressure  must  be  applied  beyond  the  seat 
of  injury. 

Since  Harvey's  time  many  other  proofs  have  accumulated;  for 
instance : — 

9.  If  a  substance  which,  like  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  can  be 
readily  detected,  is  injected  at  a  certain  point  into  a  blood-vessel,  it 
will  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  interval  have  entirely  traversed  the 
circulation  and  be  found  in  the  blood  collected  from  the  same  point. 

10.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  circulation  is  one 
now  within  the  reach  of  every  student,  though  beyond  that  of  Harvey. 
It  consists  in  actually  seeing  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  smaJl 
arteries  through  capillaries  into  veins  in  the  transparent  parts  of 
animals,  such  as  the  tail  of  a  tadpole  or  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot. 
Harvey  could  not  follow  this  part  of  the  circulation,  for  he  had  no 
lenses  sufficiently  powerful  to  enable  him  to  see  it.  Harvey's  idea 
of  the  circulation  here  was  that  the  arteries  carried  the  blood  to  the 
tissues,  which  he  considered  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  sponge,  and  the 
veins  collected  the  blood  again,  much  in  the  same  way  as  drainage 
pipes  would  collect  the  water  of  a  swamp.  The  discovery  that  the 
ends  of  the  arteries  are  connected  to  the  commencements  of  veins  by 
a  definite  system  of  small  tubes  we  now  call  capillaries,  was  made 
by  Malpigbi,  in  the  year  1661.  He  first  observed  them  in  the  tail  of 
the  tadpole,  and  Leeuwenhoek,  seven  years  later,  saw  the  circulation 
in  the  lung  of  the  frog. 

We  can  now  proceed  to  study  some  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  circulation  depends : — 

The  simplest  possible  way  in  which  we  could  represent  the 
circulatory  system  is  shown  in  fig.  211  A.     Here  there  is  a  closed 
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ring  containing  fluid,  and  upon  one  point  of  the  tube  is  an  enlarge- 
ment (H)  which  will  correspond  to  the  heart.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
such  a  ring  made  of  an  ordinary  Higginson's  syringe  and  a  tube  were 
placed  upon  the  table,  there  would  be  no  movement  of  the  fluid  in  it ; 
in  order  to  make  the  fluid  move  there  must  be  a  difference  of 
pressure  between  different  parts  of  the  fluid,  and  this  difference  of 
pressure  is  caused  in  the  fluid  by  the  pressure  on  it  of  the  heart 
walls.  If,  for  instsuice,  one  takes  the  syringe  in  one's  hand  and 
squeezes  it,  one  imitates  a  contraction  of  the  heart :  if  the  syringe 
has  no  valves,  the  fluid  would  pass  out  of  each  end  of  it  in  the 
direction  of  the  two  arrows  placed  outside  the  ring.  When  the 
pressure  on  the  syringe  is  relaxed  (this  would  correspond  to  the 
interval  between  the  heart  beats),  the  fluid  would  return  into  the 
heart  again  in  the  direction  of  the  two  arrows  placed  inside  the  ring. 
This,  however,  would  be  merely  a  to-and-fro  movement,  not  a  circula- 


Fio.  211.— Simple  sohem*  of  the  droiilAtlon. 

tion.  Fig.  211  B  shows  how  this  to-and-fro  movement  could,  by  the 
presence  of  valves,  be  converted  into  a  circulation ;  when  the  heart 
contracts  the  fluid  could  pass  only  in  the  direction  of  the  outer 
arrow;  when  the  heart  relaxes  it  could  pass  only  in  the  direction 
of  the  inner  arrow;  the  direction  of  both  arrows  is  the  same,  and 
so  if  the  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  heart  are  repeated  often 
enough  the  fluid  will  move  round  and  round  within  the  tubular  ring. 

The  main  factor  in  the  circulation  is  difference  of  pressure.  In 
general  terms  fluid  flows  from  where  the  pressure  is  high  to  where  it 
is  lower.  This  difference  of  pressure  is  produced  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  but  we  shall  find  in  our  study  of  the 
vessels  that  some  of  this  pressure  is  stored  up  in  the  elastic  arterial 
walls,  and  keeps  up  the  circulation  during  the  periods  that  the  heart 
is  resting. 

Coming  to  different  groups  in  the  animal  kingdom  we  may  take 
the  crayfish  or  the  lobster  as  instances  of  animals  which  possess  a 
hsemolymph  system,  that  is,  there  is  no  distinction  between  blood 
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and  lymph.  The  heart  pimipa  the  circulatiiig  fluid  along  a  sj^tem 
of  vessels  which  distribute  it  over  the  body ;  there  are  no  capillaries, 
and  the  htemolTinph  is  discharged  into  the  tisBue  spaces ;  it  is  thence 
drained  into  channelB  which  conrey  it  to  the  gills,  and  after  it  is 
aerated  there  in  a  set  of  irregolar  vessels,  it  is  returned  to  the  peri- 
cardinm.  It  is  socked  from  the  pericardium  into  the  heart  during 
diastole,  through  five  small  orifices  in  the  cardiac  wall;  during 
systole  these  are  closed  by  valves.  In  these  animals  the  rate  of  flow 
of  hffimolymph  is  necessarily  slow. 

In  worms,  the  circulatory  system  is  almost  as  simple  as  in  the 
schema  just  described ;  the  heart  is 
a  long  contractile  tube  provided 
with  valves,  which  contracts  peri- 
staltically  and  presses  the  blood 
forwards  into  the  aorta  at  its  an- 
terior end ;  this  divides  into  arteries 
for  the  supply  of  the  body;  the 
blood  passes  through  these  to  capil- 
laries, and  is  ooUeoted  by  veins 
which  converge  to  one  or  two  main 
tnmks  that  enter  the  heart  at  its 
pOflterior  end. 

In  fishes,  the  heart  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  chambers  placed 
in  single  file,  one  in  front  of  the 
other;  the  most  posterior  which 
receives  the  veins  is  called  the 
sinus   venofius;   this   contracts  and 

forces      the     blood      into      the     next      ^°-  ai*.— Tin  hwrl  of  ■  frog  (IUm  eHnlanU) 

chamber,  called  the  auricle;  this  ■ari<:i«:''^(,i°ft*uAc'ie1s°i^'ibDs'anlri. 
foroee  the  blood  into  the  next  ™,^^di."W  f^w  right  «d  i^n «.«.. 
cavity,  that  of  the  ventriele,  and 

laat  of  all  is  the  aortic  bulb.  From  the  bulb,  branches  pass  to  the 
gills,  where  they  break  up  into  capillaries,  and  the  blood  is  aerated : 
it  then  once  more  enters  larger  vessels  which  unite  to  form  the 
dorsal  aorta,  whence  the  hlood  is  distributed  by  arteries  to  all 
parts  of  the  body ;  here  it  passes  into  the  systemic  capillaries,  then 
into  the  veins  which  enter  the  sinus  (whence  we  started)  by  a 
few  large  trunks. 

Talong  the  frog  as  an  instance  of  an  amphibian,  we  find  the 
heart  more  complex,  and  the  simple  peristaltic  action  of  the  heart 
moecle  as  we  have  described  it  in  tbe  hearts  of  worm  and  fish, 
becomes  correspondingly  modified.  There  is  only  one  ventricle,  but 
there  are  two  auricles,  right  and  left. 

The  ventricle  contains  mixed   blood,  since  it  receives  arterial 
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blood  from  the  left  auricle  (which  is  the  amaller  of  the  two),  and 
venous  blood  from  the  right  auricle ;  the  right  auricle  receives  the 
venous  blood  from  the  sinus,  which  in  turn  receives  it  from  the 
systemic  veins,     l^e  left 
auricle,  as  in  man,  receives 
the  blood  from  tlie  pulmon- 
ary veins. 
^  When  the  ventricle  con- 

tracts, it  forces  the  blood 
A.  onward  into  the  aortio  bulb 

which  divides  into  branches 
*■  on  each  side  for  the  supply 

of  the  head  (fig.  212,  1), 
lungs  and  skin  (fig.  212.  3^ 
and  the  third  branch  (fig. 
212,  2),  unites  with  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side 
to  form  the  dorsal  aorta  for 
'"'■|^'k~TVaiII?.^c^'^o*''^-'?™'"iS™M    *^®  supply  of  the   rest  of 

■uptrlor:  c.j.il.,  right  v«™  eivi' igMrior:  e.i.,  thu      the    bodv. 

c»v»   Inferior;   p.p.,   vmx    puLmoiuilli ;    A.d..   right  ti        ■        *_         ii.  i.- 

■nrlc1«  ;  A.i.,  leti  turicic  ;  A.p.,  aaealDg  or  communi-  i^aSSmg  trom  toe  ampiU- 

x^-^r^cE-r)"^^"*  ''""""™™"'     bians    to    the   reptiles,   we 

find  the  division  of  the 
ventricle  into  two  beginning,  but  it  is  not  complete  till  we  reach 
the  birds.  The  heart  reaches  its  fullest  development  in  mammals, 
and  we  have  already  described  the  human  as  an  example  of  the 
mammalian  heart.  The  sinus  venosus  is  not  present  as  a  distinct 
chamber  in  the  mammalian  heart  (except  in  a  very  early  fmtal  stage), 
but  is  represented  by  tliat  portion  of  the  right  auricle  at  which  the 
large  veins  enter. 


CHAPTER  XX 

PHTSIOLOGT  OF  THS  HKABT 

The  Cardiac  Cycle. 

The  series  of  changes  which  occurs  in  the  heart  constitutes  the 
cardiac  cycle.  This  must  be  distinguished  from  the  course  of  the 
circulation.  The  term  cycle  indicates  that  if  one  observes  the 
heart  at  any  particular  moment,  the  heart  from  that  moment 
onwards  undergoes  certain  changes  until  it  once  more  assumes  the 
same  condition  that  it  had  at  the  moment  when  the  observation 
commenced,  when  the  cycle  is  again  repeated,  and  so  on.  This 
series  of  changes  consists  of  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation. 
Contraction  is  known  as  systole,  and  relaxation  as  diastole. 

The  contraction  of  the  two  auricles  takes  place  simultaneously, 
and  constitutes  the  auricular  systcle;  this  is  followed  by  the  simul- 
taneous contraction  of  the  two  ventricles,  ventricular  systole,  and 
that  by  a  period  during  which  the  whole  of  the  heart  is  in  a  state  of 
relaxation  or  diastole;  then  the  cycle  again  commences  with  the 
auricular  systole. 

Taking  72  as  the  average  number  of  heart  beats  per  minute,  each 
cycle  will  occupy  ^^V  of  a  minute,  or  a  little  more  than  0'8  of  a 
second  This  may  be  approximately  distributed  in  the  following 
way: — 

Auricular  sysU^e       .    about  0*1  +  Auricular  diastole        .    0*7  =  0*8 
Veotricnlar  systole  „     0*3  +  Ventricular  diastole     .    0*5  =  0*8 

Total  systole      .  „     0*4  +  Joint  diast<rfe      .        .    0*4  =  0*8 

If  the  speed  of  the  heart  is  quickened,  the  time  occupied  by 
each  cycle  is  diminished,  but  the  diminution  affects  chiefly  the 
diastola  These  different  parts  of  the  cycle  must  next  be  studied  in 
detail 

Hu  Auricular  Diastole. — ^During  this  time,  the  blood  from  the 
large  veins  is  flowing  into  the  auricles,  the  pressure  in  the  veins 
d!ioiigh  very  low  being  greater  than  that  in  the  empty  auricles.  The 
Uood  expands  the  aurides,  and  during  the  last  part  of  the  auricular 
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diastole  it  passes  on  into  the  ventricles.  The  dilatation  of  the 
auricles  is  assisted  by  the  elastic  traction  of  the  lungs.  The  lungs 
being  in  a  closed  cavity,  the  thorax,  and  being  distended  with  air, 
are  in  virtue  of  their  elasticity  always  tending  to  recoil  and  squeeze 
the  air  out  of  their  interior ;  in  so  doing  they  drag  upon  any  other 
oigan  with  which  their  surface  is  in  contact:  this  elastic  traction 
will  be  greatest  when  the  lungs  are  most  distended,  that  is  during 
inspiration,  and  will  be  more  felt  by  the  thin-walled  auricles  than  by 
the  thick-walled  ventricles  of  tlie  heart. 

The  Auricuiar  SystoU  is  sudden  and  very  rapid ;  by  contractii^, 
the  auricles  empty  themselves  into  the  ventricles.  The  contraction 
commences  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  veins,  and  is  thence  pro- 
pagated towards  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening.  The  reason  why 
the  blood  does  not  pass  backwards  into  the  veins,  but  onward  into 
the  ventricles,  is  again  a  question  of  pressure ;  the  pressure  in  the 
relaxed  ventricles,  which  is  so  small  as  to  exert  a  suction  action  on 
the  auricular  blood,  is  less  than  in  the  veins.  Moreover,  the 
auriculo-ventricular  orifice  is  large  and  widely  dilated,  whereas  the 
mouths  of  the  veins  are  constricted  by  the  contraction  of  their 
muscular  coats.  Though  there  is  no  regurgitation  of  the  blood 
backwards  into  the  veins,  there  is  a  stagnation  of  the  flow  of  blood 
onwards  to  the  auricles.  The  veins  have  no  valves  at  their  entrance 
into  the  auricles,  except  the  coronary  vein,  which  does  possess  a 
valve ;  there  are  valves,  however,  at  the  junction  of  the  subclavian 
and  internal  jugular  veins. 

Ventricular  Diastole  ;  during  the  last  part  of  the  auricular  diastole 
and  the  whole  of  the  auricular  systole,  the  ventricles  have  been 
relaxed  and  then  filled  with  blood.  The  dilatation  of  the  ventricles 
is  chiefly  brought  about  in  virtue  of  their  elasticity ;  this  is  particu- 
larly evident  in  the  left  ventricle,  with  its  thick  muscular  coat.  It 
is  equal  to  23  mm.  of  mercury,  and  is  quite  independent  of  the 
elastic  traction  of  the  lungs,  which,  however,  in  the  case  of  the 
thinner-walled  right  ventricle  comes  into  play. 

The  VentriciUar  Systole;  this  is  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles, 
and  it  occupies  more  time  than  the  auricular  systole;  when  it 
occurs  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  are  closed  and  prevent  re- 
gurgitation into  the  auricles,  and  when  the  force  of  the  systole 
is  greatest,  and  the  pressure  within  the  ventricles  exceeds  that  in  the 
large  arteries  which  originate  from  them,  the  semilunar  valves  are 
opened,  and  the  ventricles  empty  themselves,  the  left  into  the  aorta, 
the  right  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  Each  ventricle  ejects  about 
3  ounces  of  blood  with  each  contraction ;  the  left  in  virtue  of  its 
thicker  walls  acts  much  more  forcibly  than  the  right  The  greater 
force  of  the  left  ventricle  is  necessary,  as  it  has  to  overcome  the 
resistsmce  of  the  small  vessels  all  over  the  body ;  whereas  the  right 
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ventricle  has  only  to  overcome  peripheral  resistance  in  the  pulmonary 
district. 

The  shape  of  both  yentrides  during  systole  has  been  described  as  under- 
going an  alteration,  the  diameters  in  the  plane  of  the  base  being  diminished,  and 
the  length  of  the  ventricles  slightly  lessened.  The  whole  heart,  moreover,  moves 
towards  the  right  and  forwards,  twisting  on  its  long  axis  and  exposing  more  of  the 
left  ventricle  anteriorly  than  when  it  is  at  rest.  These  movements,  which  were 
&st  described  by  Harvey,  have  been  since  Harvey's  time  believed  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  cardiac  impulse  or  apex  heat  which  is  to  be  felt  in  the  fifth  intercostal 
space  about  three  inches  from  the  middle  fine.  It  has,  however,  been  shown  by 
Haycraft  that  these  changes  only  occur  when  the  chest  walls  are  open.  When  the 
heart  contracts  in  a  dcxs^ra  thorax  it  undergoes  no  rotation,  and  the  contraction  is 
concentric,  that  is,  equal  in  all  directions.  The  diminution  of  the  hearths  volume 
which  occurs  in  systole  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  apex  beat ;  it  would  rather  tend 
to  draw  tiie  chest  wall  inwards  than  push  it  outwaros. 

The  apex  beat  is  caused  bv  two  changes  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  heart 
In  the  first  place,  on  systole  the  heart  becomes  hard  and  tense,  and  secondly,  its 
attachment  to  the  aorta  becomes  rigid  instead  of  being  flexible  as  it  is  in  diastole. 
Thus,  in  systole,  the  heart  becomes  r^dly  fixed  to  the  aorta,  and,  as  this  vessd  is 
curveid,  it  tends  to  open  out  into  a  straight  line,  but  is  prevented  by  the  counter- 
resistance  at  the  two  ends  of  the  arch.  These  are  (a)  the  resistance  of  the  chest 
wall  against  the  heart,  and  (b)  that  of  the  vertebrae  and  ribs  against  the  thoracic 
aorta.  The  pressure  of  the  heart  against  the  chest  wall  is  confined  to  a  small  area, 
situated  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  because  the  heart  surface  is  much  more  curved 
than  the  internal  thoracic  walL  The  forward  movement  this  pressure  causes  is  the 
apex  beat  It  must  be  noted  that  this  movement  is  not  over  the  actual  apex  of  the 
heart,  but  is  communicated  from  an  area  on  the  anterior  cardiac  surface. 

Action  of  the  Valves  of  the  Heart. 

1.  The  Av/riculo- Ventricular. — The  distension  of  the  ventricles 
with  blood  continues  throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  diastole. 
The  auriculo-ventricular  valves  are  gradually  brought  into  place  by 
some  of  the  blood  getting  behind  the  cusps  and  floating  them  up ; 
by  the  time  that  the  diastole  is  complete,  the  valves  are  in  appo- 
sition, and  they  are  firmly  closed  by  the  reflux  current  caused 
by  the  systole  of  the  ventricles.  The  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
auriculo-ventricular  rings  which  occurs  during  systole,  renders  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valves  competent  to  close  these  openings.  The 
margins  of  the  cusps  of  the  valves  are  still  more  secured  in  apposition 
with  one  another,  by  the  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  musculi 
papillares,  whose  chord®  tendinese  have  a  special  mode  of  attachment 
for  this  object.  The  cusps  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  meet 
not  by  their  edges  only,  but  by  the  opposed  surfaces  of  their  thin 
outer  borders. 

The  musculi  papillares  prevent  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves 
from  being  everted  into  the  auricle.  For  the  chordae  tendinese  might 
allow  the  valves  to  be  pressed  back  into  the  auricle,  were  it  not  that 
when  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  is  brought  by  its  contraction  nearer 
to  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  the  musculi  papillares  more  than 
compensate  for  this  by  their  own  contraction ;  they  hold  the  cords 
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tight,  and,  by  pulling  down  the  valves,  add  slightly  to  the  force  with 
which  the  blood  is  expelled. 

These  statements  apply  equally  to  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves 
on  both  sides  of  the  heart ;  the  closure  of  both  is  generally  complete 
every  time  the  ventricles  contract.  But  in  some  circumstances  the 
tricuspid  valve  does  not  completely  close,  and  a  certain  quantity  of 
blood  is  forced  back  into  the  auricle.  This  has  been  called  its  sq/eiy- 
valve  action.  The  circumstsmces  in  which  it  usuaUy  happens  are  those 
in  which  the  vessels  of  the  lung  are  already  completely  full  when  the 
right  ventricle  contracts,  as,  e,g.,  in  certain  pulmonary  diseases,  and 
in  very  active  muscular  exertion.  In  these  cases,  the  tricuspid  valve 
does  not  completely  close,  and  the  regurgitation  of  the  blood  may  be 
indicated  by  a  pulsation  in  the  jugular  veins  synchronous  with  that 
in  the  carotid  arteries. 

2.  The  Semilunar  Valves. — ^The  commencement  of  the  ventricular 
systole  precedes  the  opening  of  the  aortic  valves  by  a  fraction  of  a 
second,  as  is  proved  by  examining  records  of  the  intraventricular  and 
aortic  pressure  curves  taken  simultaneously.  The  first  result  of  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricles  is  the  closure  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves,  and  as  soon  as  this  has  been  effected  the  intraventricular 
pressure  begins  to  rise.  It  quickly  reaches  a  point  at  which  it  equals 
the  aortic  pressure,  and  then  exceeds  it,  and  as  soon  as  this  pressure 
difference  has  been  established  the  aortic  valves  ar^  opened  and  blood 
flows  from  the  ventricle  into  the  aorta.  The  valves  are  kept  open  as 
long  as  the  intraventricular  pressure  exceeds  the  aortic,  but  as  soon 
as  the  heart  has  emptied  itself,  the  ventricle  begins  to  relax,  its 
internal  pressure  consequently  begins  to  fall,  and  an  instant  is 
quickly  reached  at  which  it  is  exceeded  by  the  aortic.  The  blood, 
therefore,  tends  to  flow  back  from  the  aorta,  and  in  so  doing  fills  up 
the  pockets  of  the  semilimar  valves,  which  have  always  remained 
partly  filled,  and  brings  them  together  with  a  sharp  movement  The 
movements  of  the  valves  are  therefore  effected  by  the  occurrence  of 
differences  of  pressure  upon  their  two  faces.  When  they  meet  they 
completely  close  the  orifice,  because  their  inner  edges,  which  are 
thinner  than  the  rest  of  the  valves,  are  brought  into  apposition 
and  held  so  by  the  high  pressure  acting  on  their  aortic  surfaces 
only. 

The  Sounds  of  the  Heart. 

When  the  ear  is  placed  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  two  sounds 
may  be  heard  at  every  beat  of  the  heart,  wMch  follow  in  quick 
succession,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  pause  or  period  of  silence.  The 
first  or  systolic  soimd  is  dull  and  prolonged;  its  commencement 
coincides  with  the  impulse  of  the  heart  against  the  chest  waU,  and 
it    lasts  during  the  greater  part  of    the   ventricular   systole;    it 
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just  precedes  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  The  second  or  diattolic  aound 
is  shorter  and  sharper,  with  a  somewhat  flapping  character,  and 
follows  the  end  of  rentrioalar  systole,  and  is  audible  just  after  the 
radial  pulse  is  felt  The  sounds  are  often  but  somewhat  inaptly 
compaied  to  the  syllables,  liiib — dfip. 

Oanses. — The  exact  cause  of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  a 
matter  of  discussion.     Two  factors  probably  enter  into  it,  viz.,  first, 
the  vAration,  of  tht  aurieuh-venirumlar  valves  and  the  chorda  tendineac. 
This  vibration  is  produced  by  the  increased  intraventricular  pressure 
set  up  when  the  ventricular  systole  commences,  which  puts  the  valves 
on   the  stretch.     It  is  not  unlikely,  too,  that  the  vilnration  of  the 
ventricular  walla  themselves,  and  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery, 
all  of  which  parts  are  suddenly 
put  into  a  state  of  tension  at 
the  moment  of  rentrieular  con- 
traction, may  have  some  part 
in.  producing  the   first  sound. 
Secondly,  the  vmtaUaa-  sound 
produced  by  contraction  of  the 
mass  of  mnscul&r  fibres  which 
forms  the  ventriela     Looking 
upon    the   contraction    of   the 
heart  as  a  sin^  contraction 
and  not  as  a  series  of  contrac- 
tions or  tetanus,  it  is  at  first 
sight  difficult  to  see  why  there 
should  he  any  muscular  sound 
at  all  when  the  heart  contracts, 

as  a  single  muscular  contraction  ^''■,"ot^T™u'5?iS  "^i  -^SSi'^iZi' ■ 
does  not  produce  sound.  It  has  S'  "**L'?"",^'^"^1?"^' "?  '*'"*'  "* 
been  su^ested,  however,  that 

it  arises  from  the  repeated  unequal  tension  produced  when  the  wave 
of  moscnlar  contraction  passes  along  the  very  intricately  arranged 
fibres  of  the  ventricular  walla  Many  regard  the  valvular  element  is 
the  more  important  of  the  two  factors,  because  the  sound  is  loudest 
at  first,  when  the  vibration  of  the  valves  commences,  and  fades 
away  as  the  vibrations  cease.  If  the  sound  was  mainly  muscular, 
it  would  be  loudest  when  the  muscular  contraction  was  most  powerful, 
which  is  approximately  about  the  middle  of  the  ventricular  systole. 
The  facts  of  disease  lend  support  to  the  theory  that  the  first  sound 
is  mainly  valvular ;  for  when  the  valves  are  incompetent,  the  first 
sound  is  lately  replaced  by  a  murmur  due  to  regui^tation  of  blood 
into  the  auricle.  After  the  removal  of  the  heart  from  the  body,  the 
muscular  contribution  to  the  first  sound  is  audible,  but  it  is  very  faint. 
It  is  stated  to  have  a  somewhat  lower  pitch  than  the  valvular  sound. 
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There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  much  to  be  said  against  the 
view  that  the  cause  of  the  first  sound  is  entirely  due  to  vibra- 
tion of  the  auriculo  -  ventricular  valves.  Any  sound  produced 
by  the  valves  must  be  very  quickly  damped  by  the  high  pressure 
acting  on  their  ventricular  surfaces  only.  The  sustained  character 
of  the  sound  (throughout  practically  the  whole  of  the  ventricular 
systole)  is  on  the  other  hand  exactly  what  is  to  be  expected  if  it  is 
of  muscular  origin.  The  argument  that  the  [extent  to  which  the 
muscle  soimd  contributes  to  the  production  of  the  first  sound  can 
be  judged  from  the  sound  heard  in  an  isolated  and  empty  heart  is 
quite  fallacious,  since  under  these  conditions  the  muscle  is  contract- 
ing against  no  resistance. 

I^e  cause  of  the  second  soimd  is  more  simple  than  that  of  the 
first.  It  is  entirely  due  to  the  vibration  consequent  on  the  sudden 
stretching  of  the  semilunar  valves  when  they  are  pressed  down  across 
the  orifices  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  The  influence  of 
these  valves  in  producing  the  soimd  was  first  demonstrated  by  Hope, 
who  experimented  with  the  hearts  of  calves.  In  these  experiments 
two  delicate  curved  needles  were  inserted,  one  into  the  aorta,  and 
another  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  below  the  line  of  attachment  of 
the  semilimar  valves,  and,  after  being  carried  upwards  about  half  an 
inch,  were  brought  out  again  through  the  coats  of  the  respeotive 
vessels,  so  that  in  each  vessel  one  valve  was  included  between  the 
arterial  walls  and  the  wire.  Upon  applying  the  stethoscope  to  the 
vessels,  after  such  an  operation,  the  second  sound  ceased  to  be 
audible.  Disease  of  these  valves,  when  sufficient  to  interfere  with 
their  efficient  action,  also  demonstrates  the  same  fact  by  modifying 
the  second  sound  or  destroying  its  distinctnes& 

The  contraction  of  the  auricles  is  inaudible. 

The  first  sound  is  heard  most  distinctly  at  the  apex  beat  in  the 
fifth  interspace ;  the  second  sound  is  best  heard  over  the  second  rigJU 
costal  cartilage — that  is,  the  place  where  the  aorta  lies  nearest  to 
the  surface.  The  pulmonary  and  aortic  valves  generally  close  simul- 
taneously. In  some  cases,  however,  the  aortic  may  close  slightly 
before  the  pulmonary  valves,  giving  rise  to  a  "  reduplicated  second 
sound."  The  pulmonary  contribution  to  this  sound  is  best  heard  over 
the  second  10  cartilage. 

The  Ooronazy  Arteries. 

• 

The  coronary  arteries  are  the  first  branches  of  the  aorta ;  they 
originate  from  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva,  and  are  destined  for  the  supply 
of  the  heart  itself ;  the  entrance  of  the  coronary  vein,  into  the  right 
auricle,  we  have  already  seen  (p.  211). 

Ligature    of    the  coronary  arteries    causes   almost    immediate 
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death;  the  heart,  deprived  of  its  normal  blood-supply,  beats  irregu- 
larly, goes  into  fibrillary  twitchings,  and  then  ceases  to  contract 
altogetiber. 

In  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  in  man,  sudden  death  is  by 
no  means  infrequent  This  is  in  many  cases  due  to  a  growth  in 
thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  coronary  arteries  called  atheroma,  which 
progresses  until  the  lumen  of  these  arteries  is  obliterated,  and  the 
man  dies  almost  as  if  they  had  been  ligatured. 

SdJ-tUerina  Action  of  ths  Heart, — This  expression  was  originated  by  Briicke. 
He  supposed  tnat  the  semilunar  valves  closed  the  orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries 
duriDg  the  systole  of  the  heart  Unlike  all  the  other  arteries  of  the  body,  the 
coronary  arteries  would  therefore  fill  only  during  diastole,  and  this  increased  nilness 
of  the  vessels  in  the  heart  walls  daring  diastole  would  assist  the  ventricle  to  dUate. 
This,  however,  is  incorrect ;  the  valves  do  not  cover  the  mouths  of  the  arteries;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  systole  the  velocity  and  pressure  in  the  coronary  arteries 
increase ;  but  later  on  during  systole  the  ventricular  wall  is  so  strongly  contracted 
that  the  muscular  tension  becomes  greater  than  the  coronary  pressure,  and  so  the 
coronary  arteries  and  their  branches  are  compressed,  and  the  blood  driven  back 
into  the  aorta ;  the  coronary  arteries  are  then  again  filled  with  the  commencing 
diastole.  Selfniteering  action  of  the  heart  therefore  exists,  but  it  is  brought  about  in 
a  different  way  from  what  Briicke  supposed. 

Oardiographs. 

A  cardiograph  is  an  instrument  for  obtaining  a  graphic  record 
of  the  heart's  movements.  In  animals  the  heart  may  be  exposed, 
and  levers  connected  to  its  various  parts  may  be  employed  to 
write  on  a  revolving  blackened  surface. 

A  simple  instrument  for  the  frog's  heart  is  the  following : — 


, NF 


Pio.  216.— Simple  Cardiograph  for  finog's  heart. 


The  sternum  of  the  frog  having  been  removed,  the  pericardiimi 
opened,  and  the  frsenum  (a  small  band  from  the  back  of  the  heart 
to  the  pericardium)  divided,  the  heart  is  pulled  through  the  open- 
ing, a  minute  hook  placed  in  its  apex,  and  this  is  fixed  by  a  silk 
thread  to  a  lever  pivoted  at  F  as  in  the  figura  The  cardiac  wave 
of  contraction  starts  at  the  sinus,  this  is  followed  by  the  auricular 
sjBtole,  and  that  by  the  ventricular  systole  and  pausa    This  is 

Q 
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recorded  as  in  the  next  figure  (fig.  216)  by  movementB  of  the  writing 
point  at  the  end  of  the  long  arm  of  the  lever.  Such  apparatus  is, 
however,  not  apphcable  to  the  human 
heart,  and  all  the  various  fomiB  of  cardio- 
graph devised  for  this  purpose  are  modi- 
ficatioaB  of  Marey's  tambours.  One  of 
those  most  frequently  used  is  depicted  in 
the  next  two  di^;rams. 

It(%.  217}  consists  of  a  cup-shaped  metal  box 
over  the  open  front  of  which  is  stretcUied  bji  elastic 
ladia-nibber  membrane,  upon  which  Is  fixed  a  small 
knob  of  hard  wood  or  ivoiy.  This  knob,  however, 
may  be  attached,  as  in  the  figure,  to  the  side  of  the 
box  by  means  of  a  spring,  and  may  be  made  to  act 
upon  a  metal  dise  attached  to  the  elastic  membrBne. 
The  knob  is  for  application   to  the  chest  wail 

„       „,.     ,., ,,  .  , ,      over  the  apex  beat.     The  box  or  tambour  commimi- 

»«irt  "^^b^  .llrt^!     "^tes  by  means  of  an  airtight  tube  with  the  interior 

followsd  by  natScatu  bait;     of  a  second  tambour,  in  connection  with  which  is  a 

T,  Clmctnliilfuaindi.  Jong   and    light  lever.     The    shock    of   the    heart'! 

impulse  being  communicated  to  the  ivory  Icnob  and 

through  it  to  the  first  tambour,  the  effect  Is  at  once  transmitted  by  the  column 

of  air  in  the  clastic  tube  to  the  interior  of  the  second  tambour,  also  closed,  and 

through  the  elastic  and  movable  lid  of  the  latter  to  the  lever,  which  is  placed  in 

connection  with  a  registering  apparatus,  which  consists  of  a  cylinder  covered  with 


Fio.  2n.-C«rdIogriph.    (8«MlerMii-«.) 

smoked  paper,  revolving  with  a  definite  velocity.  The  point  of  the  lever  writes 
upon  the  paper,  and  a  tracing  of  the  heart's  impulse  or  oardlOKnjn  Is  thus 
obtamed. 

Fig.  219  represents  a  typical  tracing  obtained  in  this  way.  The 
first  small  rise  of  the  lever  is  caused  by  the  auricular,  the  second 
larger  nse  by  the  ventrioular  systole;  the  downstroke  represents  the 
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panse,  the  tremors  at  the  commeiicemeiit  of  which  are  partly  inatru- 
meDtai  and  partly  caused  by  the  closure  of  the  Bemilunar  valves. 

Benw  to  ngolat*  tlsntlaD  at  ttnr. 


n 


.— Hun'i  Tsmboor, 
W  tj- «  tub., --•  ^ 

He  ttieing  of  the 


dDcM  tgr  1  (nbg,  utd  trom  whtch  It  li  commDntatwJ  by  tbe  le«r  to  >  nrolvlng  eylindm-,  u  tlut 
..... — . ., .  -•■'-- ■-pQi„b™iliobtJned. 


Inother  method  of  obtaining  a  tracing  from  one's  own  heart 
consists  in  dispensing  with  the  first  tambour,  and  placing  the  tube 
ot  the  recording  'tambour  in  one's  mouth,  and  holding  the  breath 


though  keeping  the  glottis  open.  The  chest  then  acts  as  the  first 
tambom,  and  the  movements  of  the  lever  (cardio-pnenmatc^am)  may 
be  vritten  in  the  usual  way. 

bitraoardiao  Pressure, 

The  tracings  of  the  cardic^raph  are,  however,  very  variable,  and 
their  iaterpretation  is  a  matter  of  discussion.  A  much  better  method 
of  obtaining  a  graphic  record  of  the  events  of  the  cardiac  cycle  con- 
liats  in  connecting  the  interior  of  an  animal's  heart  with  recording 
apparatus.  There  are  several  methods  by  which  the  intracardiac 
presEore  may  be  recorded. 

By  placing  two  small  india-rubber  air-bags  or  cardiac  sounds  down 
the  jugular  vein  into  the  interior  respectively  of  the  right  auricle  and 
the  ri^t  ventricle,  and  a  third  in  an  intercostal  space  in  front  of  the 
heart  of  a  living  animal  (horse),  and  placing  these  bags,  by  means  of 
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long  narrow  tubes,  in  commanicataon  with  three  tambours  with 
levers,  arranged  one  over  the  others  in  connection  with  a  roistering 
apparatus  (fig.  220),  Chauveau  and  Marey  were  able  to  record  and 


^n.  UO.—AppMtiu  of  MM.  ChinvMn  and  Umnr  for  enlmitlDg  til*  nriitloDi  at  SDdaanllK: 
pnaiun,  ind  the  prodnctlon  of  the  Impnlw  of  tho  tiifit. 

measure  the  variations  of  the  intracardiac  pressure  and  the  compara- 
tive duration  of  the  contractions  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles.  Cy 
means  of  the  same  apparatus,  the  synchroniBm  of  the  impulse  witJi 
the  contraction  of  the  ventricles  is  also  shown. 

In  the  tracing  (fig.  221),  the  inter- 
vals between  the  vertical  linee  represent 
periods  of  a  tenth  of  a  second.     The 
parts  on  which  any  given  vertical  line 
'      falls  represent  simultaneous  events.    It 
will  be  seen  that  the  contraction  of  the 
auricle,  indicated  by  the  marked  cur\'e 
St  A  in  the  first  tracing,  causes  a  alight 
*     increase  of  pressure  in  the  ventricle, 
which  is   shown   at  a'  in  the  second 
tracing,  and  produces  also  a  slight  im- 
'     pulse,  which  is  indicated  by  a"  in  the 
third  tracing.     The  closure  of  the  semi- 
lunar   valves    causes    a    momentarily 
"''»]"'^wil?;^'tai™^p™^:    increased  pressure  in  the  ventricle  at  d', 
»nd(B),oftii«  imiffltoeof  tsihButi     afiects  the  preSBure  in  the  auricle  D, 

to  I*  TBM  rrom  Iflfl  Co  Tight;  ob-  i-i  »  *.v.         »  *■■ 

uiniid  bif  chBDvsu  sod  Mucy'i    and  18  also  shown  m  tne  tracing  or  the 
■ppintni.  impulse  d'.* 

The  large  curve  of  the  ventricular  and  the  impulse  tracings, 
between  a'  and  d',  and  a"  and  d',  are  caused  by  the  ventricular  cson- 

*  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  jxAnt  o  which  Marey  considered  to  coincide 
with  the  ciosure  of  the  aemilunar  valves  docs  not  really  do  bo.  The  closure  ocmi* 
much  earlier  (e  in  fig.  223). 
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traction ;  while  the  smaller  imdulationB,  between  B  and  C,  b'  and  g', 
b'  and  ff,  are  caused  by  the  vibratione  coDsequent  on  the  tightening 
and  closure  of  the  auriculo-ventriciilar  valves. 

Much  objection  has,  however,  been  taken  to  thie  method  of 

investigatian.     First,  becanae  it   does  not  admit  of   both  positive 

and  negative  pressure  being  recorded.     Secondly,  because  the  method 

[e  animals,  such  as  the  horse.     Thirdly, 

ir  changes  of  pressure  are  communicated 

by  a  long  elastic  column  of   air;  and 

>nr  arrangement  has  a  tendency  to  record 

on  reinvestigated  the  subject  with  a  more 

ioated  apparatus.     The  principle  of   hiB 

ling   the   cavity   of   a   heart-chamber   in 

cording  apparatus   by  means   of  a   tube 

His  recording  apparatus  consisted  of  a 

;  the  upward  and  downward  movements 

of  the  piston-rod  were  due  to  the  varying  pressures  exerted  on  the 

blood  by  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

Another  and  still  better  method  of  overcoming  the  imperfections 
of  Mare/s  tambour  is  by  the  use  of  Hurthle's  manometer  (fig.  222). 


f" 


Plo.  121.— Hilrtbla'i  Hmnoi 


In  this  the  tambour  is  very  small,  the  membrane  is  made  of  thick 
rubber,  and  the  whole,  incuuding  the  tube  that  connects  it  to  the 
heart,  is  filled  with  a  strong  sahne  solution  (saturated  solution  of 
aodium  sulphate). 

The  tracing  obtained  by  this  instrument,  when  connected  with 
the  interior  of  the  ventricle,  is  represented  in  the  next  figure. 


Fio.  ttt.^CtirTa  of  latimTentiiculiii  piHaan.    (Alter  Hiirthle.) 

The  auricular  systole  causes  a  small  rise  of  pressure  (a  b)  ;  it  lasts 
about  '05  second.  It  is  inunediately  followed  by  the  ventricular  con- 
traction, which  lasts  from  B  to  d.    From  b  to  c  the  ventricle  is 
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getting  up  pressure,  so  that  at  o  it  equals  the  aortic  pressure.  This 
takes  '02  to  "04  second  Just  beyond  o  the  aortic  valves  open,  and 
blood  is  driven  into  the  aorta;  the  outflow  lasts  from  o  to  D  ('2 
second).  At  D  the  ventricle  relaxes.  The  flat  top  of  the  curve  is 
spoken  of  as  the  systolic  plateau,  and  according  to  the  state  of  the 
heart  and  the  peripheral  resistance  may  present  a  gradual  ascent  or 
descent ;  it  occupies  about  18  second.  iJniost  immediately  after  the 
relaxation  begins  the  intraventricular  pressure  falls  below  the  aortic, 
80  that  the  aortic  valves  close  near  the  upper  part  of  the  descent  at  E. 
The  amount  of  pressure  in  the  heart  is  measured  by  a  mercurial 
manometer,  which  is  connected  to  the  heart  by  a  tube  containing  a 
valve.  This  was  first  used  by  Goltz  and  Gtaule.  If  the  valve 
permits  fluid  to  go  only  from  the  heart,  the  manometer  will  indicate 
the  maximum  pressure  ever  attained  during  the  cycle.  If  it  is 
turned  the  other  way,  it  will  indicate  the  minimuni  pressure.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  measurements  taken  from  the  dog's  heart 
in  terms  of  millimetres  of  mercury  :— 

Left  ventricle 
Right  ventricle 
Right  auricle . 

By  a  negative  (— )  pressure  one  means  a  pressure  less  than  that  of 
the  atmosphere,  so  that  the  mercury  is  sucked  up  in  the  limb  of  the 
manometer  towards  the  heart. 

Another  valuable  instrument  introduced  by  Hiirthle  is  called  the  differential 
manometer.  In  this  instrument,  two  cannulae  are  brought  into  connection  with 
tambours  (a  and  b)  which  work  on  points  of  a  lever  at  equal  distances  from  and  on 


Maximum 

Minimum 

pressure. 

pressure. 

140  mm. 

-  30  to  40  mm. 

60  mm. 

-15  mm. 

20  mm. 

-   7  to  8  mm. 

B  A 

Fio.  224.— Diagram  of  HUrthle's  difibrential  Manometer. 

opposite  sides  of  its  fulcrum  (f).  The  lever  sets  in  motion  a  writing  style  (a).  This 
instrument  enables  us  to  determine  the  relations  of  the  pressure  changes  in  any 
two  cavities.  For  instance,  suppose  a  is  connected  to  the  left  ventricle,  and  b  to 
the  aorta ;  when  the  pressure  in  the  ventricle  is  greater  than  that  in  Uie  aorta,  the 
writing  style  will  be  raised;  when  the  pressiure  in  the  aorta  is  g^reater  than  that  in 
the  ventricle,  the  style  wlU  fall ;  when  the  two  pressures  are  equal,  it  will  be  in  the 
zero  position.     .  ^ 

The  Bleotro-Cardiogram. 

The  muscular  tissue  of   the  heart  gives  rise  on  action  to  an 
electrical  disturbance  which  is  in  all  essential  features  the  same 
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as  the  diphasic  variation  we  have  already  studied  in  Chapter  XI. 
in  connection  with  voluntary  muscle.  The  excised  beating  heart 
of  a  frog  can  be  readily  connected  either  to  a  galvanometer  or 
electrometer,  and  the  different  phases  of  the  action  current  can  in 
the  former  case  be  ascertained  by  watching  the  movements  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  and  in  the  latter  case  by  watching  under  the 
microscope  the  movements  of  the  meniscus  of  mercury  in  the  capil- 
larj  tube.  If  the  eyepiece  of  the  microscope  is  removed,  and  the 
image  of  the  mercunal  column  allowed  to  fall  on  a  moving  photo- 
graphic plate,  a  graphic  record  is  obtained,  in  which  the  to-and-fro 
movements  of  the  mercury  are  shown  as  waves.  Such  a  graphic 
record  is  termed  an  electro-oardiogr«im,  and  one  of  these  is  shown 
in  the  next  figure  (fig.  225). 


^-  ttS.— Blectro-amliogrftm  finom  frog's  Tontriole.  Diphatic  yariAtion.  SbnolUneooi  photograph 
of  a  sinsle  beat  (upper  black  line),  and  the  aooompanylng  electrical  change  indicated  by  the  level 
of  the  uack  area,  which  shows  the  varying  level  of  mercory  in  a  capillary  electrometer.  The  time- 
facing  at  the  top  marks  tenths  of  a  second.    (Waller.) 

It  is,  however,  possible  (as  Waller  first  demonstrated)  to  obtain 
an  electro- cardiogram  in  the  intact  animal,  and  even  in  man.  If  a 
dog  is  placed  with  a  fore  paw  in  a  basin  of  salt  solution,  and  a  hind 
paw  in  another,  and  the  two  basins  are  led  off  to  the  electrometer, 
the  electrical  changes  produced  by  the  beating  heart  will  be  con- 
ducted through  the  body  of  the  animal  and  through  the  electrometer, 
and  the  movements  of  the  mercury  can  be  watched  with  a  microscope 
or  recorded  on  a  travelling  photographic  plate.  By  the  use  of  this 
method  Miss  Buchanan  has  succeeded  in  performing  what  otherwise 
would  have  been  the  impossible  task  of  counting  the  heart  rate  of 
small  mammals  such  as  mica  The  photographic  plate  must  travel 
at  great  speed,  and  the  notches  in  the  shadow  of  the  mercurial 
column,  which  correspond  to  the  heart-beats,  were  found  in  the 
mouse  to  occur  at  the  rate  of  700  per  minute.  In  a  corresponding 
way  the  human  electro-cardiogram  can  be  registered,  as  shown  in 
fig.  226.  In  that  particular  experiment,  the  "  leaid-offs  "  were  from 
mouth  and  left  foot  It  is  more  usual  to  employ  one  hand  and 
one  foot 
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We  must,  however,  recognise  that  the  heart  muscle  is  not  a 
simple  longitudinal  strip  like  a  sartorius,  but  is  arranged  in  a  com- 
plex way,  and  in  the  mammalian  heart  is  arranged  around  four 
chambers,  and  that  the  left  and  right  sides  are  contracting 
simultaneously.     One  would  therefore  anticipate  that  there  would 


Fio.  220.— Human  heart.  Electro-cardiogram,  BE,  and  simultaneous  cardiogram,  CC.  Time,  ((,  is 
marked  in  t^th  second.  The  lead-oflb  to  tke  eaplllaiy  electrometer  were  from  the  month  to  ^e 
sulphiiric  acid,  and  from  the  left  foot  to  the  mercury.    (Waller.) 

be  a  corresponding  complexity  in  the  electrical  record  of  the  intact 
organ.  This  expectation  has  been  verified  by  later  work  in  which 
investigators  have  used  more  sensitive  instruments.  But  there  was 
some  indication  of  this  even  in  the  records  of  the  earlier  workers 
who  employed  the  capillary  electrometer.  Thus  Bayliss  and 
Starling  described  in  the  mammalian  heart  a  triphasic  variation, 
and  Grotch  by  means  of  careful  experiments  on  both  cold  and  warm 
blooded  animals,  has  shown  that  this  is  explicable  in  the  following 
way.  Leaving  out  of  account  complications  due  to  auricular 
activity,  he  has  shown  that  the  contraction  process  in  each  ventricle 
and  its  electrical  concomitant  commences  at  the  part  of  the  base  of 
the  ventricle  where  it  is  continuous  with  its  respective  auricle ;  the 
contraction  wave  travels  to  the  apex  and  returns  to  the  part  of  the 
base  from  which  the  aorta  on  one  side  and  the  pulmonary  artery  on 
the  other  side  arise.  An  electrode  placed  on  the  base  will  therefore 
record  the  increased  positivity  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
ventricular  contraction ;  the  electrode  on  the  apex  will  record  the 
middle  phase  when  the  contraction  wave  reaches  that  point,  and 
causes  an  increase  of  positivity  thera 

By  far  the  most  delicate  instrument  now  in  use  is  Einthoven's 
String  Galvanometer  (see  p.  125),  and  during  the  laust  few  years  it 
has  been  much  employed,  not  only  by  Einthoven  himself,  but  by 
numerous  other  observers,  including  Dr  T.  Lewis,  in  this  country. 
The  excursions  of  the  thread  or  string  can  be  photographed,  and  the 
following  diagram  is  a  cardio-electrogram  obtained  from  the  human 
heart  during  a  single  beat,  the  electrodes  being  connected  with  the 
right  and  left  hands. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  small  movement  due  to  the 
auricular  systole,  and  several  large  ones  which  accompany  ventricular 
contraction.  The  exact  meaning  of  these  different  waves  is  still  far 
from  clear,  and  the  extent  of  each  varies  considerably  even  in  health, 
but  in   heart  disease  the  electro-cardiogram   shows   very  marked 


Fio.  227.— Electro-cardiogram  obtained  by  photographing  the  movements  of  the  thread  of  a  String 
Oalni'*ometer.  The  alectrodes  were  connected  to  a  man's  right  and  left  hands.  Wayes  upwards 
indicate  that  the  base  (right  ventricle)  is  electrO'positive  to  the  apex  (left  ventricle) ;  downward 
waves  have  the  opposite  meaning.  Wave  A  accompanies  auricular  systole ;  waves  B,  C,  D,  and  B 
oscnr  during  ventricular  systole.  The  time-tracing  (T)  shows  tenths  of  a  second.  (Afier 
Binthoren.) 

differences  from  the  normal,  especially  in  cases  of  "  heai-t-block." 
When  in  the  future  the  meaning  of  each  part  of  the  record  is  under 
stood,  the  physician  will  be  provided  with  a  new  help  to  diagnosis. 

The  CardicphfOnogram. — An  interesting  extension  of  this  work 
consists  in  the  registration  of  the  heart  sounds.  This  was  first  done 
by  Hurthle  some  years  ago,  but  Einthoven's  string  galvanometer,  as 
an  instrument  of  precision  far  exceeding  these  previously  used, 
has  enabled  him  to  repeat  this  work  with  much  greater  accuracy.  A 
stethoscope  is  placed  over  the  chest  and  connected  to  a  microphone, 
which  magnifies  the  heart  sounds ;  the  vibrations  in  the  microphone 
are  communicated  as  electrical  changes  by  a  transformer  to  the 
string  galvanometer,  the  movements  of  the  quartz  fibre  being  finally 
photographed  on  a  travelling  plate.  If  simultaneously  an  electro- 
cardiogram is  taken,  the  simultaneity  of  the  first  heart  sound  with 
the  ventricular  systole,  and  of  the  second  heart  sound  with  the  com- 
mencement of  ventricular  diastole,  are  very  conclusively  demon- 
strated 

Eiothoven  has  further  found  the  presence  of  a  third  heart  sounds  which  is 
Inaudible  to  the  unaided  ear,  although  it  was  first  described  by  Dr  A.  G.  Gibson 
of  Oxford,  in  a  patient  in  whom  it  was  very  pronounced,  by  means  of  ordinary 
auscultation.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  present  in  all  human  hearts  in  varying 
degrees  of  intensity  when  the  cardlophonogram  is  examined.  It  occurs  during 
diastole,  and  follows  the  second  sound  after  a  short  pause.  It  is  not  due  to  a 
reduplication  of  the  second  sound,  nor  is  it  a  presystolic  murmur  such  as  can  be 
beard  in  man  when  there  is  obstruction  at  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices. 
Knthoven  adduces  evidence  against  both  these  views,  and  believes  it  is  produced 
at  the  aortic  orifice;  the  semilunar  valves  and  the  neighbouring  portion  of  the 
aortic  wall  being  thrown  for  a  second  time  and  for  a  short  period  into  vibration 
by  the  changes  in  the  aortic  pressure  which  occur  during  diastole. 
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Frequency  of  the  Heart's  Action. 

The  heart  of  a  healthy  adult  man  contracts  about  72  times  in  a 
minute;  but  many  circumstances  cause  this  rate  to  vary  even  in 
health.  The  chief  are  age,  temperament,  sex,  food  and  drink, 
exercise,  time  of  day,  posture,  atmospheric  pressure,  temperature. 
Some  figures  in  reference  to  the  influence  of  age  are  appended. 

The  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  gradually  diminishes  from  the 
commencement  to  near  the  end  of  life,  thus : — 


Before  birth  the  average  number 

of  pulsations  per  minute  is  .  150 
Just  after  bhrth  .  .  from  140  to  180 
During  the  first  year  .  „  180  to  115 
During  the  second  year     „    115  to  100 


About  the  seventh  year  .  from  90  to  85 
About     the     fourteenth 
year      .        .        .        .„     85  to  80 

In  adult  age 80  to  70 

In  old  age  .      „    70  to  60 


In  health  there  is  a  uniform  relation  between  the  frequency  of 
the  heart -beats  and  of  the  respirations;  the  proportion  being  1 
respiration  to  3  or  4  beats.  The  same  relation  is  generally  main- 
tained in  cases  in  which  the  action  of  the  heart  is  natunilly 
accelerated,  as  after  food  or  exercise ;  but  in  disease  this  relation 
may  cease. 

Work  of  the  Heart. 

Waller  compares  the  work  performed  by  the  heart  in  a  day  to 
that  done  by  an  able-bodied  labourer  working  hard  for  two  hours. 
The  heart's  work  consists  in  discharging  blood  against  pressure,  and 
in  imparting  velocity  to  it.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  know  how 
much  blood  is  expelled  from  the  heart  at  each  beat,  the  time 
occupied  in  such  expulsion,  the  velocity  with  which  the  blood  is 
expelled,  and  the  pressure  against  which  the  heart  has  to  act. 
Without  going  into  the  somewhat  elaborate  calculations  obtained 
from  these  and  other  data,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  about 
iV  of  the  total  energy  of  the  heart  is  used  in  imparting  velocity  to 
the  blood,  but  when  the  blood  reaches  the  aorta  the  velocity  is  checked, 
and  that  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  blood  in  the  aorta  is  only  about 
■g}ijy  of  the  total  energy  imparted  to  the  blood  by  the  heart. 

The  Output  of  the  Heart, — Direct  measurements  of  the  hearths  output  have 
been  made  by  Stolnikow  and  Tigerstedt  The  former  cut  off  the  whole  of  the 
svstemic  circulation  in  the  dog,  and  then  measured  the  amount  of  blood  passing 
through  the  simplified  circulation,  which  consisted  only  of  the  puhnonary  and 
coronary  vessels  by  means  of  a  cylinder  interposed  on  the  course  of  the  vessels, 
(see  fig.  228).  Tigerstedt  made  his  observations  by  means  of  a  Stromuhr  (see  next 
chapter)  inserted  Into  the  aorta.  Severe  operative  measures  of  this  kind,  however, 
interfere  with  the  circulation  a  good  deal. 

G.  N.  Stewart  has  introduced  an  ingenious  method,  the  principle  of  which  is 
the  following  t— A  solution  of  an  innocuous  substance,  which  can  be  easily  recog- 
nised and  estimated.4s  allowed  to  flow  for  a  definite  time  and  at  a  uniform  rate  into 
the  heart ;  the  substance  selected  was  sodium  chloride.     This  mingles  with  the 
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blood  and  passes  into  the  circulation.  At  a  conrenient  point  of  the  vascular 
system*  a  sample  of  blood  is  drawn  off  just  before  the  injection,  and  an  equal 
amount  during  the  passage  of  the  salt ;  the  quantity  or  the  sodium  chloride 
solution  which  must  be  s^ded  to  the  first  sample  in  order  that  it  may  contain 
as  much  as  the  second  sample  is  determined.  This  determination  gives  the 
extent  to  which  the  salt  solution  has  been  mixed  with  the  blood  in  the  heart, 
and  knowing  the  quantity  of  the  solu- 
tion which  has  run  into  the  heart,  the 
output  in  a  given  time  can  be  calculated. 

Ail  these  experiments  have  been  on 
animals.  The  results  obtained  neces- 
sarily vary  with  the  sixe  of  the  animal 
used,  ana  with  the  rate  at  which  the 
heart  is  beating.  If  the  same  relation- 
ship holds  for  man  as  for  animals, 
Stewart  calculates  that  in  a  man  weigh- 
ing 70  kilos  the  output  of  each  ventricle 
per  second  is  less  than  0*002  of  the  body 
weight,  t.«.,  about  105  grammes  of 
blood  per  second,  or  87  grammes  (about 
80  c.c)  per  heart-beat  with  a  pulse  rate 
of  72. 

An  instrument  called  the  cordi- 
ometer  was  invented  by  Roy  for  regis- 
tering the  output  of  the  heart  His 
instrument  was  made  of  metal,  and  oil 
was  used  as  the  transmitting  medium 
in  its  interior.  A  simple  modification 
of  this  applicable  to  the  heart  of  a  small 
mammal  uke  a  cat  has  been  devised  by 
Barnard.  It  consists  of  an  india-rubber 
tennis  ball  with  a  circular  orifice  cut  in 
one  side  of  it  laiKe  enough  to  admit  the 
heart ;  a  glass  tube  is  securely  fixed  into 
a  small  opening  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  ball.  The  animal  is  anaesthetised, 
and  its  thorax  opened.  The  animal  is 
kept  alive  by  artificial  respiration. 
The  pericardium  is  then  o]>ened  by  a 
crucial  incision,  the  heart  is  slipped  into 
the  boll ;  the  pericardium  overlaps  the 
outside  of  the  ball,  and  the  apparatus 
is  rendered  air-tight  by  smearing  the 
edges  of  the  hole  with  vaseline.  The 
four  comers  of  the  pericardium  are  then 
tightly  tied  by  ligatures  round  the  glass 
^abe  just  mentioned.  This  tube  is  con- 
nect^ by  a  stout  india-rubber  tube  to 
a  Marey*8  tambour  or  a  piston-recorder, 
the  writing-point  of  which  is  applied  to 
a  moving  blackened  cylinder.  When 
the  heart  contracts,  air  will  be  with- 


Fio.  228.— Stolnikow's  apparatas.  A  and  B  are 
two  cylinders  fitted  with  floats  provided  with 
writing-points  at  their  upper  ends.  The  tube 
from  the  lower  end  of  each  bifurcates  into 
two,  a  and  v  from  A ;  a'  and  v'  finom  B.  a  and 
a'  are  united  together  and  enter  the  right 
carotid  artery ;  v  and  v'  unite  and  are  inserted 
into  the  superior  vena  cava.  The  remaining 
branches  of  the  aorta  and  the  inferior  vena 
cava  are  tied.  B  is  first  filled  with  deflbrin- 
ated  blood,  which  iwsses  down  v'  into  the 
right  auricle,  thence  to  the  right  ventricle, 
lungs  (where  it  is  oxygenated),  and  then 
enters  the  left  side  of  the  heart ;  the  left 
ventricle  expels  it  by  the  tube  a  into  A,  so 
that  the  float  in  A  rises  while  that  in  B  falls. 
As  soon  as  B  is  empty  the  tubes  v  and  a' 
which  were  previously  clamped  are  released, 
and  v'  and  a  are  clamped  instead.  Tlie  left 
ventricle  now  expels  its  blood  by  the  tube  a' 
into  the  cylinder  B ;  simultaneously  A  empties 
itself  through  v  into  the  right  side  of  the 
heart.  Zigzag  lines  are  thus  traced  by  the 
writing-points  on  the  top  of  the  floats,  and 
their  nequency  enables  one  to  estimate  the 
output  of  the  left  ventricle  in  a  given  time. 
(After  Starling.) 


drawn  from  the  tambour  to  the  cardi- 

ometer;  when  the  heart  expands,  the  air  will  move  in  the  reverse  direction. 
These  movements  are  written  by  the  end  of  the  lever  of  the  tambour,  and  varia- 
tions in  the  excursions  of  this  lever  correspond  with  variations  in  the  amount  of 
bkK>d  expelled  from  or  drawn  into  the  heart  with  systole  and  diastole  respec- 
tively, fey  calibrating  the  instrument  the  actual  volume  of  the  blood  expelled  can 
be  ascertained. 
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Iiinervation  of  the  Heart. 

The  nerves  of  the  heart,  which  under  normal  circumstances 
control  its  movements,  are : — 

1.  Cardiac  branches  of  the  vagus  (inhibitory  fibres). 

2.  Cardiac  branches  of  the  sympathetic  (augmentor  and  acceler- 
ator fibres). 

These  pass  to  the  heart  and  terminate  in  certain  coUections  of 
ganglion  cells  in  its  wall ;  from  these  ceUs  fresh  fibres  are  distributed 
among  the  muscular  fibres.  In  addition  to  these  nerves,  which  are 
efferent,  we  have  to  mention : — 

3.  The  sensory  or  afferent  nerves  of  the  heart,  the  best  known  of 
which  is  called  the  depressor  nerve.  This  nerve,  starting  from  the 
cardiac  tissue,  joins  the  vagus  trunk ;  it  passes  to  the  bulb,  especially 
to  the  vaso-motor  centre.  We  shall  therefore  postpone  its  study 
until  we  are  considering  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 

The  Vagus. — ^The  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  cranial  nerves  arise 
close  together  from  the  grey  matter  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
and  leave  the  bulb  by  a  number  of  rootlets.  These  rootlets  are 
divided  by  Grossmann  into  three  groups,  a,  b,  and  c ;  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  blending  of  the  rootlets  before  thev  ultimately  emerge  from 
the  skull,  but  the  a  group  corresponds  fairly  well  with  the  fibres  of 
the  glossopharyngeal,  b  with  those  of  the  vagus,  and  e  with  those  of 
the  spinal  accessory.  The  rootlets  of  the  tenth  nerve  pass  through 
two  ganglia  called  respectively  the  juffviar  ganglion,  and  the  ganglion 
trunci  vagi.  The  fibres  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  which  join  the 
vagus  are  chiefly  motor,  especially  to  the  larynx,  but  some  go  to  the 
heart.  The  vagus  gives  off  branches  to  many  organs,  pharynx,  larynx, 
heart,  lungs,  oesophagus,  and  various  abdominal  organs.  We  have, 
however,  in  this  place  only  to  deal  with  its  cardiac  fibres.  It  has 
been  known  since  the  experiments  of  the  Brothers  Weber  in  1845 
that  stimulation  of  one  or  both  vagi  produces  slowing  or  stoppa^  of 
the  beats  of  the  heart.  It  has  since  been  shown  that  in  all  vertebrate 
animals,  this  is  the  normal  result  of  vagus  stimulation ;  the  pheno* 
menon  is  called  inhibition,  and  the  nerve-fibres  cardio^nhibitory. 
Section  of  one  vagus  produces  slight  acceleration  of  the  heart ;  this 
result  is  better  marked  when  both  vagi  are  divided.  This  shows  that 
the  restraining  influence  of  the  vagus  is  being  continuously  exercised ; 
it  is,  however,  found  that  the  amount  of  vagus  control  varies  a 
good  deal  in  different  animals.  The  most  potent  artificial  stimulus 
which  can  be  applied  to  the  vagus  nerve  to  produce  inhibition  of  the 
heart  is  a  rapidly  interrupted  induction  current ;  severe  mechanical 
stimuli  have  a  slight  effect,  but  chemical  and  thermal  stimuli  are  in- 
effective. 

A  certain  amount  of  confusion  has  arisen  as  to  the  effect  of  vagus 
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stimulation,  because  bo  many  experiments  liave  been  made  on  the 
frog.  In  this  animal  the  sympathetiQ  fibres  join  the  vagus  aftei  it 
leaves  the  skull,  and  bo  what  is  usually  ci^led  the  vagus  in  this 
animal  flhould  moFB  properly  be  termed  the  vago-sym^Mthetic.  It  will 
readily  be  understood  that  by  stimulating  a  mixed  nerve,  one  obtains 


nn.  an.— TndDg  iboirtaig  tb»  tcUoni  of  Che  vagal  oa  tha  hgut.  Aur.,  ■arlonlir;  Vmi,,  nnUicalu' 
Cndng.  Tba  put  betwMD  U>B  perpendlealiiT  Hbm  indloaUa  the  parlod  of  ■naat  itlmnl&tloD.  C.S 
knillctM*  tbAt  tlA  McondUT  ooll  wu  B  cuL  From  thfi  prLniEry.  Thanirt  of  ue  tndng  Ic  tbs  l«ft 
■hoin  tbB  n^lu  oontrmcUoEU  of  modflnU  height  DVlbre  itlmuUtfoD.  DoiiDg  itlmnUticm,  uid 
for  aoiiie  tlnw  ■ncr,  the  beite  of  ■nrlde  lad  ventricle  Kn  ■rmled,  Aftar  tlurj  oomDiNim  •gain 
thCT  an  1111*11  M  Dnt,  but  kiod  uqaln  i  macli  greaur  uapUtude  thao  belbn  the  application  of 
tb«nliiial<u.    (Pram  BmnUiD,  aftar  Oaakall.) 

an  iutermixtnre  of  eff^ts.  If,  however,  one  stimulates  the  intra- 
cranial vagus  before  the  sympathetic  blends  with  it,  a  pure  inhibitory 
effect  is  obtained.  Figs.  229  and  230  show  the  common  effect  of 
stimulating  the  mixed  trunk ;  the  inhibitory  effect  is  usually  mani- 
fested first,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  augmentor  effect  due  to 


sympathetic  action.  But  it  is  by  no  means  infrequent  to  obtain  the 
phenomena  in  the  reverse  order.  It  is  often  stated  that  the  right 
nerve  contains  more  inhibitory  fibres  than  the  left,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  a  constant  rule.  One  can  always  obtain  good  inhibition  ii  the 
stimoluB  is  applied  to  the  wall  of  the  sinus;  here  one  stimulates 
the  poet-gsnglionic  fibres  which  originate  from  the  nerve-cells  in 
the  sinus  ganglion  around  which  the  vagi  terminate. 
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The  effect  of  the  stimalas  is  not  immediately  seen ;  one  or  more 
beats  may  occur  before  stoppage  of  the  heart  takes  place,  and  slight 
stimulation  may  produce  only  slowing  and  not  complete  stoppage  of 
the  heart  (fig.  230).  The  stoppage  may  be  due  either  to  prolongation 
of  the  diastole,  as  is  usually  t^  case,  or  to  diminution  of  the  systole. 
Vagus  stimulation  lessens  the  conductivity  of  the  cardiac  tissue,  but 
it  does  not  aboUsh  the  irritability  of  the  heart-muscle,  since  direct 
mechanical  stimulation  may  bring  out  a  beat  during  the  standstill 
caused  by  vagus  stimulation.  The  inhibition  of  the  beats  varies  in 
duration,  but  if  the  stimulation  is  a  prolonged  one,  the  beats  reappear 
before  the  current  is  shut  off.  This  is  known  as  "  vagus  escape,"  and 
is  probably  due  to  fatigue  of  the  vagal  endings. 

The  Sympathetio. — ^The  influence  of  the  sympathetic  is  the 
reverse  of  that  of   the  vagus.      Stimulation  of    iiie  sympathetic 

produces  acceleration  of  the 
heart-beats,  and  as  a  rule,  sec- 
tion of  the  nerve  produces 
slowing.  Hence  the  nerve  is 
also  in  constant  action  like 
the  vagus.  The  acceleration 
produced  by  stimulation  of  the 
sympathetic  fibres  is  accom- 
panied by  increased  force,  and 
so  the  action  of  the  nerve  is 
also  termed  augmentor.  It  is 
probable  that  the  augmentor 
fibres  are  distinct  from  the 
accelerator  fibres,  because  in 
mammals  one  or  two  of  the 
small  nerves  leaving  the  stel- 
late ganglion  on  stimulation 
produce  augmentation  without 
acceleration. 

The  fibres  of  the  sympa- 
thetic system  which  influence 
the  heart-beat  in  the  frog, 
leave  the  spinal  cord  by  the 
anterior  root  of  the  third 
spinal  nerve,  and  pass  by  the 
ramus  communicans  to  the 
third  sympathetic  ganglion, 
then  to  the  second  sympathetic  ganglion,  then  by  the  annulus  of 
Vieussens  (round  the  subclavian  artery)  to  the  first  sympathetic 
ganglion,  and  finally  in  the  main  trunk  of  the  sympathetic,  to  near 
the  exit  of  the  vagus  from  the  cranium,  where  it  joins  that  nerve 
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Pio.  281.— Heart  nerves  of  finog.    (Diagrammatic.) 
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and  runs  down  to  the  heart  within  its  sheath,  forming  the  joint  vago- 
sympathetic trunk.  These  fibres  are  indicated  by  the  dark  line  in 
fig.  231.  The  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  seen  running  up  into  the 
skull  are  for  the  supply  of  blood-vessels  thera  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  frog  has  no  spinal  accessory  nerve. 

In  the  mammal  the  sympathetic  fibres  leave  the  cord  by  the 
second    and    third    dorsal 
nerves,  and  possibly  by  an-  Juguiar^nqiion 

terior  roots  of  two  or  more 
lower  nerves ;  they  pass  by 
the  rami  communicantes  to 
the  ganglion  stellatum,  or 
first  thoracic  ganglion,  and 
thence  by  the  annulus  of 
Vieossens  to  the  inferior 
cervical  ganglion  of  the  sym- 
pathetic ;  fibres  from  the  an- 
nulus, or  from  the  inferior 
cervical  ganglion,  proceed  to 
the  heart  (see  fig.  232). 

In  man,  the  cardiac 
branches  of  the  sympa- 
thetic travel  to  the  heart 
from  the  annulus  of  Yieus- 
sens  and  cervical  sympa- 
thetic in  superior,  middle, 
and  lower  bundles  of  fibres. 
These  pass  into  the  cardiac 
plexus,  and  surrounding  the 
coronary  vessels  ultimately 
reach  the  heart. 
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Fio.  282.— -Heart  nerves  of  mammal.    (DlagrammaUc.) 


By  stimnlating  each  rootlet 
in  his  three  groups,  Grossmann 
fbund  the  caraio-inhibitory  fibres 
in  the  lower  two  or  three  rootlets 
of  group  h  and  the  upper  rootlet 
of  group  e.  There  are  probably 
dinerences  in  different  animals. 
In  the  cat  and  do^  Cadman  finds 
that  tiie  rootlets  m  the  a  group 
are  respiratory  and  afferent  inhibitory,  and  that  all  the  efferent  inhibitory  fibres  are 
in  group  e. 

The  inhibitory  fibres  are  medullated,  and  only  measure  2  /i  to  3  /i  in  diameter ; 
they  pass  to  the  heart  and  have  their  cell-stations  in  the  ganglia  of  that  organ. 
Some  of  the  sympathetic  fibres,  on  the  other  hand,  reach  the  heart  as  non- 
medullated  fibres ;  having  their  cell-stations  in  the  sympathetic  (inferior  cervical 
and  first  thoracic)  ganglia ;  but  the  majority  do  not  reacn  their  cell-stations  until 
they  reach  terminal  £^glia  in  the  heart  walL  The  augmentor  and  accelerator 
centres  in  the  central  nervous  system  have  not  yet  been  accurately  localised. 
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InfliLence  of  Drugs. — ^The  question  of  the  action  of  drugs  on  the 
heart  forms  a  large  branoh  of  pharmacology.  We  shall  be  content 
here  with  mentioning  two  only,  as  they  are  largely  used  for  experi- 
mental purposes  by  physiologists.  Atrcpine  produces  consider- 
able augmentation  of  the  heart-beats  by  paralysing  the  inhibitory 
mechanisuL  Muscarine  (obtained  from  poisonous  fungi)  produces 
marked  slowing,  and  in  larger  doses  temporary  stoppage  of  the 
heart.  Its  effect  is  a  prolonged  inhibition,  and  can  be  removed  by 
the  action  of  atropine.  The  action  of  atropine  cannot,  however,  be 
easily  antagonised  by  muscarine ;  a  large  dose  is  necessary.  That  these 
drugs  act  on  the  nerves,  and  not  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
heart,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  hearts  of  early  embryos,  so 
early  that  no  nerves  have  yet  grown  to  the  heart,  these  drugs  have 
little  or  no  effect    (Pickering.) 

BeJUx  Inhibition. — ^Thus  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  vagi  nerves 
are  simply  the  media  of  an  inhibitory  or  restraining  influence  over 
the  action  of  the  heart,  which  is  conveyed  through  them  from  the 
centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  is  always  in  operation.  The 
restraining  influence  of  the  centre  in  the  medulla  may  be  reflexly 
increased  by  stimulation  of  many  afferent  nerves,  particularly  those 
from  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  the  larynx,  and  the  lungs.  A 
blow  on  the  abdomen  causes  inhibition  and  fainting ;  a  blow  on  the 
larynx,  even  a  moderate  one,  will  kilL  There  is  no  comparison 
between  the  ease  with  which  stimulation  of  the  laryngeal  or  pul- 
monary fibres  produces  inhibition,  as  compared  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  inhibition  from  the  alimentary  tract  Tobacco  smoke  in 
some  people  and  animals,  by  acting  on  the  terminations  of  the 
vagi  or  their  branches  in  the  respiratory  system,  may  also  produce 
reflex  inhibition  of  the  heart  Some  very  remarkable  facts  concern- 
ing the  readiness  by  which  reflex  inhibition  of  the  fish's  heart  may 
be  produced  were  made  out  by  MTVilliam ;  any  irritation  of  the  taU, 
gills,  mucous  membrane  of  mouth  and  pharynx,  or  of  the  parietal 
peritoneum,  causes  the  heart  to  stop  beating. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  reflex  inhibition,  it  may  be 
mentioned  in  conclusion  that  though  we  have  no  volimtary  control 
over  the  heart's  movements,  yet  cerebral  excitement  will  produce  an 
effect  on  the  rate  of  the  heart,  as  in  certain  emotional  conditiona 

Action  of  Gkloroform  on  the  Cardiac  Mechanism. — ^The  mammalian 
heart  is  more  difficult  to  stop  by  stimulation  of  the  vagus  than  the 
frog's  heart ;  commonly  it  is  only  slowed,  and  the  amplitude  of  the 
beat  reduced,  yet  it  is  most  important  for  the  student  of  medicine 
to  recollect  that  vagus  inhibition  may  have  far-reaching  results. 
One  of  the  most  familiar  causes  of  heart  stoppage  in  surgic^  practice 
is  that  produced  by  chloroform;  chloroform  acts  directly  on  the 
cardiac  tissue  when  it  is  administered  incautiously,  or  in  too  large 
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doses  over  long  periods  of  time ;  the  teim  inhibition  is  not  applicable 
in  this  case,  and  the  effects  of  the  poisonous  action  of  chloroform  on 
the  heart  itself  can  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  proportion  of  chloro- 
form in  the  inspired  air  at  2  per  cent,  or  less.  But  in  other  cases 
which  are  seen  both  in  animals  and  human  beings  who  may  be 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  chloroform,  heart  stoppage 
occurs  during  the  onset  of  anaesthesia  long  before  the  percentage  pf 
chloroform  in  the  blood  has  reached  a  value  which  is  toxic  to  the 
heart.  Some  have  considered  that  death  during  the  induction  of 
chloroform  anaesthesia  is  due  to  the  vapour  irritating  the  vagal 
terminations  in  the  lung,  and  so  leading  to  reflex  inhibition  of  the 
heart.  Embley's  experiments,  however,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  chloroform  acts  on  the  vagus  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 
In  animals,  cutting  the  vagi  immediately  sets  the  heart  going  again. 
In  man  this  operation  cannot  be  performed,  and  it  is  therefore  a  wise 
precaution,  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  administer  chloroform,  to 
give  beforehand  a  small  dose  of  atropine  under  the  skin  so  as  to 
temporarily  paralyse  the  vagus  endings  in  the  heart. 

QcLseous  Exchanges  in  the  Heart. — ^The  using  up  of  oxygen  by  the 
living  heart  was  well  illustrated  by  an  old  experiment  of  Yeo's.  He 
passed  a  weak  solution  of  oxyhaemoglobin  through  an  excised  beat- 
ing frog's  heart,  and  found  that  after  it  had  passed  through  the  heart, 
the  solution  became  less  oxygenated  and  venous  in  colour. 

This  is  still  better  shown  by  the  following  numbers,  obtained 
by  Barcrof  t  and  Dixon  by  estimating  the  gases  in  the  blood  entering 
and  leaving  the  coronary  vessels  of  a  cat.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
metabolism  in  the  heart  tissue  is  reduced  during  inhibition ;  this  is 
followed  by  increased  metaboUsm  during  the  subsequent  period, 
which  corresponds  with  the  increase  of  visible  activity  which  then 
occurs,  and  which  is  seen  in  the  tracings  given  in  figs.  229  and  230. 


Oxygen  used  up  per  minute 
Caroonic  acid  given  out  per  minute 


Nonnal  Heart 


0-21  CC. 
0-45  C.C. 


Daring  Vagus 
Inhibition. 


0*18  CC. 
0*07  CC 


Aftar  Vagus 
Inhibition. 


0*84  CC. 
0-22  CC 


Bhythm,  Conduction,  etc.,  in  Oardiao  Muscle. 

In  one  time,  the  rhythm  which  cardiac  muscle  exhibits  was 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  action  upon  it  of  the  nerves  which  are 
present.  We  now  know  that  the  property  of  rhythmical  peristalsis 
resides  in  the  muscular  tissue  itself,  though  normally  during  life  it 
is  controUed  and  regulated  by  the  nerves  that  supply  it.  This 
conclusion  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  rhythm  is  myogenic,  not 
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neurogenic.  There  are  still  a  few  physiologists  who  maintain  the 
older  neurogenic  theory,  but  these  are  mainlj  those  whose  chief  work 
has  been  performed  on  the  hearts  of  invertebrate  animals,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  mechanism  there  is  a  different  one.  But  so 
far  as  the  vertebrate  heart  is  concerned,  the  myogenic  theory  is  now 
held,  because  (1)  the  foetal  heart  manifests  rhythm  long  before  any 
nerves  reach  it ;  (2)  the  apex  of  the  ventricle  of  such  animals  as  frogs 
and  tortoises  can  be  made  to  beat  rhythmically  by  perfusing  it 
with  suitable  fluids  at  high  pressure ;  and  this  part  of  the  heart  has 
few  nerves  and  no  ganglion  cells ;  and  (3)  the  rate  of  conduction  of 
the  peristaltic  wave  is  slow,  and  corresponds  to  the  rate  of  muscular 
rather  than  of  nervous  conduction. 

The  older  observers,  who  first  made  the  striking  observation  that 
a  heart  will  continue  to  beat  after  its  removal  from  the  body  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  who  at  the  same  time  were  imbued  with 
the  neurogenic  theory,  naturally  placed  the  seat  of  rhythm  in  the 
intracardiac  ganglia.  They  were  not  at  the  time  aware  of  the  general 
arrangements  of  autonomic  nerves,  and  therefore  did  not  recognise 
that  the  ganglia  were  terminal  cell-stations  on  the  course  of  the 
nerves  which  reach  it  via  vagufl  and  sympathetic. 

The  intracardiac  nerves  have  been  chiefly  studied  in  the  frog ;  in 
this  animal  the  two  vago-sympathetic  nerves  terminate  in  various 
groups  of  ganglion-cells;  of  these  the  most  important  are  Bemak's 
ganglion,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  sinus  with  the  right  auricle ; 
and  Bidder* 8  ganglion,  at  the  junction  of  the  auricles  and  ventricle. 
A  third  collection  of  ganglion  cells  (von  Bezold's  ganglion)  is  situated 
in  the  interauricular  septum.  From  the  ganglion  -  cells,  post- 
ganglionic fibres  spread  out  over  the  walls  of  the  sinus,  auricles,  and 
upper  part  of  the  ventricle.  Eemak's  ganglion  used  to  be  called  the 
local  inhibitory  centre  of  the  heart ;  it  is  really  the  chief  cellnstation 
of  the  inhibitory  fibres,  and  stimulation  of  the  heart  at  the  sino- 
auricular  junction  is  the  most  certain  way  of  obtaining  stoppage  of 
the  heart.  Bidder's  ganglion  was  called  the  local  accelerator  centre 
for  a  corresponding  reason. 

The  intracardiac  ganglia  have  been  examined  in  a  few  other  cold- 
blooded animals  (for  instance  the  tortoise),  but  any  precise  knowledge 
of  their  arrangement  and  position  in  the  mammalian  and  human 
heart  is  unfortunately  lacking. 

Conduction  in  tJie  Heart. — As  already  stated,  the  slow  rate  of 
propagation  of  the  wave  points  to  the  link  being  muscular  rather 
than  nervous,  and  histology  lends  support  to  this  view,  the  muscular 
fibres  being  connected  to  each  other  by  intercellular  bridges  of  proto- 
plasm (see  p.  74).  An  experimental  proof  of  the  same  view  is  the 
following:  if  a  strip  of  the  heart  wall  is  taken  and  a  number  of 
cuts  going  nearly  completely  across  it,  be  made  first  from  one  side. 
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then  from  the  other,  all  the  nerves  must  be  cut  through  at  least  once, 
and  the  only  remaining  tissue  not  severed  is  muscular,  jet  the  strip 
still  continues  to  beat ;  in  other  words,  the  propagation  is  myodramic. 
The  passage  of  the  wave  from  one  chamber  to  another  is  also  myo* 
dromic.  The  slow  rate  of  propagation  indicates  that  this  is  so,  and 
the  view  has  been  fully  proved  by  the  discovery  of  muscular  fibres 
passing  across  from  one  chamber  to  the  next.  (For  the  bundle  of 
His,  see  p.  215.) 

Bloddng, — ^This  phenomenon  was  first  studied  by  GlaskelL  It 
appears  that  under  normal  conditions  the  wave  of  contraction  in 
the  heart  starts  at  the  sinus,  and  travels  over  the  auricles  to  the 
ventricle ;  the  irritability  of  the  muscle  and  the  power  of  rhythmic 
contractility  is  greatest  in  the  sinus,  less  in  the  amides,  and  still  less 
in  the  ventricles.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  apical  portion  of 
the  ventricles  exhibits  very  slight  power  of  spontaneous  contraction. 
The  importance  of  the  sinus  as  the  steurting-point  of  the  peristalsis 
can  be  shown  by  warming  it.  If  a  tio^s  heart  is  warmed  by  bathing 
it  in  warm  salt  solution  at  about  body  temperature,  it  beats  faster ; 
this  is  due  to  the  sinus  starting  a  larger  number  of  peristaltic  waves ; 
that  this  is  the  case  may  be  demonstrated  by  waiming  localised  portions 
of  the  heart  by  a  small  galvano-cautery ;  if  the  sinus  is  warmed  the 
heart  beats  faster,  but  if  the  auricles  or  ventricles  are  warmed  there 
is  no  alteration  in  the  heart's  rate.  The  sinus  in  the  frog's  heart, 
and  that  portion  of  the  right  auricle  in  the  mammal's  heart  which 
corresponds  to  the  sinus,  is  always  the  last  portion  of  the  heart  to 
cease  beating  on  death,  or  after  removal  from  the  body  {ultima 
martens,  Harvey).  This  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  superior  rhyth- 
mical power  which  it  possessea. 

But  to  continue  our  description  of  the  phenomenon  known  as 

blocking;  it  is  supposed  that  the  wave  starting  at  the  sinus  is  more 

or  less  blocked  by  a  ring  of  lower  irritability  at  its  junction  with  the 

auricle;  again,  the  wave  in  the  auricle  is  similarly  delayed  in  its 

passage  over  to  the  ventricle  by  a  ring  of  lesser  irritability,  and  thus  the 

wave  of  contraction  is  delayed  at  if.8  entrance  into  both  auricular  and 

▼entaricular  tissue.    By  an  arrangement  of  ligatures,  or,  better,  of 

clamps,  one  part  of  the  heart  may  be  isolated  from  the  other  portions, 

and  the  contraction  when  aroused  by  an  induction  shock  may  be 

made  to  stop  in  the  portion  of  the  heart  muscle  in  which  it  begins. 

It  is  not  unUkely  that  the  contraction  of  one  portion  of  the  heart  acts 

as  a  stimulus  to  the  next  portion,  and  that  clamps  and  ligatures  prevent 

this  noirmal  propagation  of  stimuli     It  must  not,  however,  be  thought 

that  the  wave  of  contraction  is  incapable  of  passing  over  the  heart  in 

any  other  direction  than  from  the  sinus  onwards;  for  it  has  been 

shown  that  by  the  application  of  appropriate  stimuli  at  appropriate 

instants,  the  natural  sequence  of  beats  may  be  reversed,  and  the  con* 
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traction  starting  at  the  arterial  part  of  the  ventricle  may  pass  to  the 
auricles  and  then  to  the  sinus.  If  Gaskell's  clamps  or  ligatures  are 
not  applied  sufficiently  tight  one  often  sees  partial  blocking,  a  few 
waves  get  through  but  not  all;  or  if  the  ventricular  wall  is  left 
connected  with  other  parts  of  the  heart  by  only  a  small  portion  of 
undivided  muscular  tissue,  the  effect  is  much  the  same,  the  wave  is 
only  able  to  pass  the  block  every  second  or  third  beat 

In  mammals  "heart-block"  is  produced  by  division  or  disease  of 
the  bundle  of  His  (see  p.  215). 

The  Stannius  Experiment — ^This  consists  in  applying  a  tight  ligature 
to  the  heart  between  the  sinus  and  the  right  auricle;  the  sinus 
continues  to  beat,  but  the  rest  of  the  heart  is  quiescent  The  quiescent 
parts  of  the  heart  may  be  made  to  contract  in  response  to  mechanical 
or  electrical  stimulation.  If  a  second  ligature  is  applied  to  the 
junction  of  the  auricles  with  the  ventricle,  the  ventricle  begins  to 
beat  again;  the  auricles  may  also  beat,  but  they  usually  do  not 
According  to  Gaskell,  the  effect  of  the  first  ligature  is  simply  an 
example  of  blocking ;  it  is,  however,  difficult  to  wholly  accept  this 
view,  for  if  instead  of  applying  a  ligature  at  the  sino-auricular 
junction,  the  heart  wall  is  simply  cut  through  at  this  spot,  the 
auricles  and  ventricle  are  not  thereby  always  rendered  quiescent.  It 
appears  probable,  therefore,  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  older 
view  that  the  ligature  acts  as  a  stimulus  irritating  the  vagal  termi- 
nations in  Bemak's  ganglion,  and  so  eliciting  a  condition  of  prolonged 
inhibition ;  this,  however,  passes  off  after  a  variable  time,  and  the 
auricles  and  ventricle  once  more  beat  rhythmically.  It  is  impossible 
to  explain  the  effect  of  the  second  Stannius  ligature  except  on  the 
hypothesis  that  it  acts  as  a  stimulus,  and  there  is  no  d  priori  reason 
why  the  two  ligatures  should  act  in  opposite  ways. 

The  fact  that  the  Stannius  heart  is  quiescent  has  enabled 
physiologists  to  study  the  effects  of  stimuli  upon  heart  muscle.  A 
single  stimulus  produces  a  single  contraction,  which  has  a  long  latent 
period,  is  slow,  and  propagated  as  a  wave  over  the  heart  at  the  rate 
of  f  to  f  inch,  or  10 — 15  mm.  a  second.  A  second  stimulus  causes 
a  rather  larger  contraction,  a  third  one  larger  still,  and  so  on  for 
some  four  or  five  beats,  when  the  size  of  the  contraction  becomes 
constant.  This  staircase  phenomenon,  as  it  is  called,  is  also  seen  in 
voluntary  muscle,  but  it  is  more  marked  in  the  heart  The  accom- 
panying tracing  (fig.  233)  shows  the  result  of  an  actual  experiment 

There  are,  however,  more  marked  differences  than  this  between 
voluntary  and  heart  muscle.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  the  amount 
of  contraction  does  not  vary  with  the  strength  of  the  stimulation.  A 
stimulus  strong  enough  to  produce  a  contraction  at  all  brings  out  as 
big  a  beat  as  the  strongest.  The  second  is,  that  the  heart  muscle  J 
has  a  long  rtfractory  period ;  that  is  to  say,  after  the  application  of    ' 
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a  stiniulus,  a  second  stimnlns  will  not  cause  a  second  contractioD 
until  aftgr  the  lapse  of  a  certain  interval  called  the  r^ractory  period. 
The  refractory  period  lasts  as  long  as  the  contraction  period.  The 
third  difference  depends  on  the  second,  and  consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  heait-muBcle  can  never  be  thrown  into  complete  tetanus  by  a  rapid 
series  of  stimulations ;  with  a  strong  current  there  is  a  partial  fusion 
of  the  beats,  but  this  is  entirely  independent  of  the  rate  of  faradisa- 
tion. Indeed,  as  a  rule,  the  heart  responds  by  fewer  beats  to  a  rapid 
than  to  a  slow  rate  of  stimulation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  nearly  all  our  information  on  these 
subjects  is  derived  from  the  examination  of  the  hearts  of  cold-blooded 
animals,  and  mainly  from  the  heart  of  the  frog.  There  is,  however, 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  what  is  true  for  one  vertebrate  is  not  true 
for  all;  such  differences  as  do  occur  are  ditferences  of  degree  and 
detail  rather  than  of  kind.  It  is  nevertheless  desirable  that  more 
extended  observations  should  be  made  upon  mammalian  hearts.     So 
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far  as  they  have  been  mode,  they  support  the  views  derived  from  the 
study  of  the  frog's  heart.  Thus  Wooldridge,  many  years  ago,  suc- 
ceeded in  performing  the  Stannius  experiment  on  the  heart  of  a 
matnmal ;  and  the  recent  important  work  of  James  Mackenzie  on 
heart-block  in  man,  in  relation  to  the  bundle  of  His  (see  p.  215), 
has  still  further  demonstrated  not  only  the  truth  of  the  myogenic 
theory,  but  is  also  important  in  explaining  the  lack  of  correspondence 
in  auricular  and  ventricular  rhythm  (arkythmia)  which  previously 
puzzled  those  who  had  to  treat  cases  of  heart  disease. 

The  reason  why  the  frog's  heart  was  selected  in  former  days  as 
the  point  of  attack,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hearts  of  cold- 
blooded animals  beat  for  so  long  a  time  after  they  are  completely 
severed  from  the  body;  and  for  many  of  these  experiments  the 
isolated  heart  is  preferable  to  one  in  the  intact  body.  Much  valuable 
information  in  reference  to  such  subjects  as  the  action  of  drugs  was 
the  outcome  of  such  study. 

If  a  frog's  heart  is  simply  excised  and  allowed  to  remain  without 
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being  fed,  it  ceases  to  beat  after  a  time  varying  from  a  few  minutes 
to  an  hour  or  so.  But  if  it  is  fed  with  a  nutritive  fluid,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  beat  for  manj  hours.  Other  substances  such  as  drugs  may 
be  added  to  the  perfusion  fluid,  and  their  effects  noted.  The  fluid 
may  be  passed  through  the  heart,  and  the  apparatus  employed  may 
be  exemplified  by  the  following  diagram  of  ScM/er's  heart-plethys- 
mograph  (fig.  234).    A  frog's  heart  is  tied  on  to  the  end  of  a  perfusion 
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cannula,  one  tube  of  which  serves  for  the  fluid  to  enter,  the  other  for 
it  to  leava  The  end  of  the  cannula  projects  into  the  ventricle;  the 
frog's  heart,  it  should  be  remembered,  possesses  no  coronary  vessels ; 
the  spongy  texture  of  the  cardiac  tissue  enables  it  to  take  up  what  it 
requires  from  the  blood  in  its  interior. 

The  cannula  passes  through  the  well- fitting  stopper  of  an  air-tight 
vessel  containing  oil.  On  one  side  of  the  vessel  is  a  tube,  in  which 
a  lightly  moving  piston  is  fitted ;  to  this  a  writing-point  is  attached. 
The  piston  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  changes  of 
volume  in  the  heart  causing  the  oil  to  alternately  recede  from  and 
pass  into  this  side  tube.  The  corresponding  tube  on  the  other  side 
can  be  opened  and  the  tube  with  the  piston  closed  when  one  wishes 
to  cease  recording  the  movements.  It  is  with  instruments  of  this 
kind  that  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  work  was  performed,  and  the 
name  of  the  late  Dr  Sydney  Einger  is  specially  connected  with 
investigations  of  drug  action  by  means  of  this  method. 

The  best  nutritive  fluid  to  employ  is  undoubtedly  the  natural 
fluid,  the  blood.  But  in  order  to  use  blood  there  are  practical 
difficulties ;  it  is  difficult,  for  instance,  to  obtain  much  blood  from  a 
frog;  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  it  from  clotting,  and  if  agents  sure 
added  to  check  clotting,  such  agents  usually  act  deleteriously  in  the 
cardiac  tissue.  The  blood  of  another  animal  may  not  be  altogether 
innocuous,  and  this  is  specially  the  case  if  that  blood  has  been  pre- 
viously whipped,  and  the  fibrin  removed.  Physiologists  therefore 
owe  Dr  Einger  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  discovery  of  the 
solution  now  known  as  Singer's  solution.  This  is  physiological  salt- 
solution  to  which  minute  quantities  of  calcium  and  potassium  salts 
have  been  cidded.    In  other  words,  the  inorganic  salts  in  the  propor- 
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tion  occurring  in  the  blood  will  maintain  cardiac  activity  for  a  long 
time  without  the  addition  of  smy  organic  material.  These  salts  are 
not  nutritive  in  the  strict  sense,  but  thej  constitute  the  stimulus  for 
the  heart's  action.  Howell  of  Baltimore  has  shown  that  such  an 
inorganic  mixture  is  especially  efficacious  in  throwing  the  sinus  or 
venous  end  of  the  heart  into  rhythmical  action.  The  normal 
stimalus  for  the  starting  of  the  heart-beat  is  thus  to  be  sought  in 
the  mineral  constituents  of  the  blood.  These  mineral  compounds  in 
solution  are  broken  up  into  their  constituent  ions;  and  of  these, 
sodium  ions  are  the  most  potent  in  maintaining  the  osmotic  con- 
ditions that  lead  to  irritability  and  contractility.  A  solution  of  pure 
sodium  chloride,  however,  finally  throws  the  heart  into  a  condition  of 
relaxation;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  mix  with  it  smaU  amounts  of 
calcium  ions  to  restrain  this  effect.  Potassium  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  but  it  also  favours  relaxation  during  diastole.  Calcium,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  element  which  produces  contraction,  and  if 
present  alone  or  in  excess,  will  produce  an  intense  condition  of  tonic 
contraction  known  as  calcium  rigor. 

Some  physiologists  have  manifested  a  hesitation  in  accepting  the  simple  yiew 
that  the  yarious  iutions  mentioned  actually  originate  the  neait-beat,  and  have 
advanced  the  hypothesis  that  they  influence  a  mysterious  factor  they  have  named 
the  hmer  sUmubu.  What  this  inner  stimulus  is,  is  entirely  unknown,  and  whether 
or  not  it  is  connected  with  one  or  more  of  Langley*s  receptive  substances  is  equally 
a  matter  of  speculation.  If  it  exists  it  is  not  able  to  originate  cardiac  rh3rtnm  in 
the  absence  of  the  appropriate  inorganic  salts. 

The  Excised  MammaHan  Heart. 

During  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  shown  that  the  mammalian 
heart  can  be  kept  alive  and  active  after  it  has  been  excised. 
Valuable  as  the  results  have  been  from  a  study  of  the  frog's  heart, 
one  can  hardly  doubt  that  those  which  one  hopes  to  obtain  in  the 
future  from  a  similar  study  of  the  mammal's  heart  will  be  still  more 
important,  and  still  more  trustworthy  for  the  drawing  of  deductions 
useful  to  man.  Already  the  new  method  has  shown  its  usefulness 
not  only  in  reference  to  the  metabolism  occurring  during  normal 
cardiac  activity,  but  also  from  the  pharmacological  point  of  view. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  action  of  the  excised  mammalian  heart 
certain  precautions  must  be  taken — 

1.  The  perfusion  fluid  must  be  maintained  at  or  about  body 
temperature  (37''  C). 

2.  It  must  circulate  through  the  coronary  vessels. 

3.  It  must  be  well  oxygenated. 

As  before,  living  blood  is  the  ideal  fluid  for  perfusion,  but  the 
practical  difficulties  in  its  use  are  so  great,  that  a  modification  of 
Singer's  fluid  is  usually  employed.     On  this  fluid  the  heart  will 
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continue  to  beat  for  many  hours,  but  it  will  beat  longer  (sometimes 
several  days)  if  a  little  dextrose  is  added  tg  the  solution.  We  owe 
this  addition,  and  the  oxygenation  alluded  to  above,  to  Dr  Locke; 
and  the  perfusion  fluid  now  universally  employed  is  consequently 
called  Locke's  solution.    This  has  the  following  composition : — 


Pure  distilled  water 
Sodium  chloride 
Potassium  chloride 
Cakium  chloride 
Sodium  bicarbonate 
Dextrose 


100  cc. 
0*9  grammes. 
0-042 
0-048 
0-02 
0-2 


»* 


Dr  Locke  has  tried  other  sugars  besides  dextrose,  but  no  other 
has  the  same  favourable  effect ;  IsBvulose  is  better  than  most  other 
sugars,  but  not  nearly  so  good  as  dextrose.  Locke  and  Rosenheim 
have  further  shown  that  the  dextrose  is  used  up  during  cardiac 
activity,  and  this  lends  support  to  the  view  ttlready  expressed  on  the 
importance  of  this  kind  of  sugar  as  a  source  of  muscular  energy 
(see  p.  135). 

A  mammal  such  as  a  cat  or  rabbit  is  killed  by  bleeding  or 
pithing.  The  heart  enclosed  in  the  pericardium  is  quickly  cut  out, 
and  gently  kneaded  to  free  it  from  blood,  in  some  warm  Ringer's 
solution.  The  pericardium  is  then  dissected  off,  and  a  cannula  tied 
into  the  aorta ;  this  is  connected  to  a  burette  which  is  kept  full  of 
Locke's  solution.  The  solution  must  be  maintained  at  body  tempera- 
ture, by  a  warm  water-jacket,  and  must  be  well  oxygenated  by  letting 
oxygen  bubble  through  it  The  fluid  is  then  allowed  to  flow,  and  its 
pressure  closes  the  aortic  valves,  and  so  the  fluid  enters  the  coronary 
arteries,  and  escapes  from  the  right  auricle,  which  should  be  freely 
opened.  Under  these  circumstances  the  heart  will  continue  to  beat 
for  many  hours.  A  graphic  record  may  be  obtained  by  putting  a 
small  hook  into  the  apex,  and  attaching  this  by  a  thread  to  a  record- 
ing lever  beneath  it.  A  very  good  illustration  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  method  for  demonstrating  the  action  of  drugs  consists  in  adding 
a  small  amount  of  chloroform  to  the  circulating  fluid,  and  one  notices 
its  immediate  depressant  effect ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  minute  dose  of 
adrenaline  markedly  increases  the  rate  and  force  of  the  heart 
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THE  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  BLOOD-VKSSKLS 

The  movement  of  the  blood  from  the  heart  through  the  arteries, 
capillaries,  and  veins  back  to  the  heart  again,  depends  on  a  number 
of  physical  factors;  and  in  the  consideration  of  this  important  subject 
we  shall  have  to  take  into  account  the  general  laws  which  regulate 
the  movement  of  fluids  in  tubes,  as  well  as  their  special  application 
to  the  flow  of  the  blood  in  the  blood-vessels. 

The  contraction  of  the  heart  is  the  primary  propelling  force,  and 
the  increase  of  pressm*e  which  is  thus  communicated  to  the  blood  it 
contains  causes  that  blood  to  enter  the  arteries ;  the  arterial  blood- 
pressure  is  higher  than  that  in  the  capillaries,  and  the  capillary 
pressure  is  higher  than  that  in  the  veins;  the  venous  pressure 
gradually  falls  as  we  approach  the  heart ;  it  is  lowest  of  all  in  the 
heart  cavities  during  diastole ;  fluid  moves  in  the  direction  of  lower 
pressure,  hence  the  flow  of  blood  is  from  the  heart  through  the 
vessels  back  to  the  heart  again. 

The  vessels  are  not  rigid  tubes,  but  possess  marked  elasticity ;  it 
is  owing  to  this  that  the  intermittent  force  of  the  heart  is  modified 
in  such  a  way  that  the  stream  of  blood  in  the  capillaries  is  a  constant 
one,  and  under  normal  circumstances  exhibits  no  pulsation  ;  the  jmlse 
is  one  of  the  main  characters  of  the  arterial  flow.  A  further  com- 
plication is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vessels  through  which  the  blood 
flows  are  of  varying  calibre,  and  this  is  the  main  factor  in  determin- 
ing its  velocity.  Every  time  an  artery  divides,  the  united  sectional 
area  of  its  branches  is  greater  than  that  of  the  parent  artery,  although, 
of  course,  each  of  the  individual  branches  is  of  smaller  calibre.  The 
total  bed  of  the  stream  is  thus  becoming  greater,  until  when  we 
reach  the  capillaries  the  bed  is  increased  suddenly  and  enormously, 
being  several  hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  the  aorta  from 
which  they  all  ultimately  spring.  In  the  case  of  the  veins  the  same 
is  true  in  the  reverse  direction ;  the  sectional  area  of  a  vein  is  less 
than  that  of  the  total  sectional  area  of  its  tributaries ;  hence  as  we 
approach  the  heart  the  total  bed  of  the  stream  is  becoming  continually 
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smaller,  but  never  so  small  as  in  the  corresponding  arteries ;  a  vein 
is  always  twice  the  size,  often  more  than  twice  the  size,  of  the  cor- 
responding artery.  Velocity  of  flow  varies  inversely  with  the  bed 
of  the  stream ;  the  velocity  is  therefore  greatest  in  the  aorta,  slows 
down  in  the  small  arteries,  and  becomes  slowest  of  all  in  the  capil- 
laries where  the  total  bed  is  widest ;  we  may  compare  the  combined 
capillaries  to  a  vast  lake  into  which  the  arterial  river  flows.  On 
leaving  the  capillaries,  the  blood,  in  traversing  the  veifis  once  more, 
becomes  accelerated  because  the  bed  of  the  stream  becomes  narrower, 
but  its  speed  in  a  vein  is  only  about  half  that  in  the  corresponding 
artery  because  the  bed  is  twice  as  great. 

In  connection  with  the  variation  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  we 
must  also  consider  the  question  of  resistanca  If  the  increase  in 
sectional  area  took  place  without  division  of  the  stream  into  numerous 
branches,  the  main  effect  would  be  to  lower  resistance  to  the  flow  of 
fluid ;  but  the  friction-lowering  effect  of  increased  area  is  much  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  surface  of  the  numerous 
branches,  and  there  is  increased  friction  on  this  account  The  resist- 
ance of  the  capillaries  would  be  large  even  for  a  stream  of  water, 
and  when  we  consider  that  the  blood  is  much  more  viscid  than  water, 
we  see  the  effect  must  be  much  greater.  The  resistance  to  the  flow 
of  fluid  along  a  small  tube  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  fourth 
power  of  the  diameter,  i.e.,  if  the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  halved,  the 
resistance  is  increased  sixteen-fold.  Between  the  arteries  and  the 
capillaries  are  the  small  arteries  or  arterioles;  these  vessels  are 
always  in  a  state  of  moderate  or  tonic  constriction ;  they  may  roughly 
be  compared  to  narrow  inlets  into  the  wide  capillary  like.  The 
main  resistance  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  tissues  is  situated 
in  the  arterioles,  and  not  in  the  capillaries ;  this  is  usually  spoken 
of  as  the  peripheral  resistance,  and  it  is  variable  by  alterations  in  the 
calibre  of  the  arterioles,  their  muscular  tissue  being  under  the  control 
of  nerves  which  are  termed  vaso-motor. 

The  main  resistance  is  in  the  arterioles  and  not  in  the  capillaries 
for  the  following  reason :  each  individual  capillary  is  small,  and  its 
resistemce  therefore  great,  but  their  number  is  so  immense,  and  the 
toted  bed  so  large,  that  the  resultant  resistance  offered  is  com- 
paratively small.  This  is  well  brought  out  by  a  comparison  of  the 
velocity  in  the  two  cases ;  in  the  arterioles  the  velocity  has  to  be 
high  in  order  to  supply  with  blood  the  large  capillary  areas  spring- 
ing from  them;  in  the  capillaries,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
velocity  is  low. 

After  this  general  account  of  the  main  features  of  the  circulation, 
we  can  now  pass  to  a  detailed  description  of  the  various  points 
raised. 
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Use  of  the  Elasticity  of  the  Veasels. 

If  a  pump  is  connected  to  a  rigid  tube,  such  as  a  glass  tube, 
filled  with  water,  and  a  certain  amount  of  water  is  forced  into  the 
tube,  an  exactly  equal  amount  of  water  is  driven  out  from  the  open 
end.  During  the  intervals  of  pumping  the  flow  ceases,  accurately  at 
the  instant  tibe  inflow  stops.  If  in  the  next  place  the  open  orifice  is 
constricted  and  the  pumping  continued  as  before,  the  outflow  is  still 
restricted  to  the  time  during  which  water  is  being  driven  ii^to  the 
tube.  The  only  difference  is  that  a  greater  force  of  pumping  will  be 
lequired  if  the  pump  is  to  empty  itself  in  the  same  time  as  before, 
and  the  force  required  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
constriction  of  the  orifice,  until  with  a  fairly  considerable  constriction 
the  force  required  will  be  enormous. 

If  the  rigid  tube  is  replaced  by  an  elastic  one  with  a  wide  free 
opening,  the  outflow  will  again  be  intermittent  but  not  quite  restricted 
to  the  time  of  the  pumping.    This  latter  difference  is  because  the 
elastic  wall  of  the  tube  will  stretch  a  little  at  each  output  of  the 
pomp,  and  this  continues  after  the  pump  has  ceased  to  discharge,  and 
will  then  recover,  at  the  same  time  driving  out  the  extra  small  amount 
of  fluid  it  contained,  after  the  pump  has  ceased  to.  act    The  flow  will 
thus  be  intermittent,  but  the  outflow  will  last  for  a  short  time 
longer  than  the  inflow.    If  now  the  orifice  be  diminished,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  outflow  will  begin  to  increase  still  further,  and,  as  the 
constriction  is  increased  more  and  more,  will  gradually  extend  over 
the  diastolic  period  of  the  pumping.    The  amount  of  work  required 
to  drive  the  fixed  volume  of  fluid  through  the  constricted  orifice  is 
the  same  with  a  rigid  and  with  an  elastic  tube.    In  the  former  case, 
however,  the  duration  of  the  outflow  is  of  necessity  the  same  as  that 
of  the  inflow,  whereas  in  the  second  case  this  time  is  prolonged.    If 
the  constriction  of  the  orifice  of  the  elastic  tube  is  sufficiently 
increased,  a  point  is  at  last  reached  at  which  the  outflow  lasts 
throughout  the  whole  cycle  of  the  pump,  and  here  therefore  some  of 
the  energy  imparted  to  the  fluid  by  the  pump  is  converted  into  a 
pressure  energy  represented  by  the  tension  of  the  elastic  walls  of  the 
tube,  and  this  energy  is  given  out  again  after  the  fluid  has  ceased  to 
enter  the  tube  and  is  just  sufficient  to  exactly  drive  out  the  stored 
fluid  during  the  resting  period,  and  a  point  will  ultimately  be  reached 
at  which  the  outflow  will  become  not  only  continuous  but  also 
constant    The  degree  of  constriction  necessary  to  produce  this  effect 
will  depend  upon  the  distensibility  of  the  elastic  tube.    The  more 
distensible  this  is,  the  earlier  will  this  stage  be  reached,  and  the  lower 
will  be  the  mean  pressure.    This  is  the  condition  we  find  in  the 
circulatory  system. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  to  the  body. 
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At  each  beat  the  left  ventricle  forces  about  three  ounces  of  blood 
into  the  already  full  arterial  system.  The  arteries  are  elastic  tubes, 
and  the  amount  of  elastic  tissue  is  greatest  in  the  large  arteries. 
The  first  effect  of  the  extra  three  oimces  is  to  distend  the  aorta  still 
further ;  the  elastic  recoil  of  the  walls  drives  on  another  portion  of 
blood,  which  distends  the  next  section  of  the  arterial  wall,  and  this 
distension  is  transmitted  as  a  wave  along  the  arteries,  but  with 
gradually  diminishing  force  as  the  toted  arterial  stream  becomes 
larger.  This  wave  constituteiB  the  pulse-wava  Between  the  strokes 
of  the  pump,  or,  in  other  words,  during  the  periods  of  diastole,  the 
energy  imparted  to  the  elastic  arterial  walls  by  the  heart,  and  which 
has  produced  distension  of  the  arteries,  comes  into  play ;  their  recoil 
drives  the  blood  onwards  and  the  arteries  return  to  their  original  siza 
The  flow,  therefore,  does  not  cease  during  the  heart's  inactivity,  so 
that  although  the  force  of  the  heart  is  an  intermittent  one,  the  flow 
through  the  capillaries  and  the  veins  beyond  is  a  constant  one,  all 
trace  of  pulsation  having  disappeared.  The  peripheral  resistance 
which  keeps  up  the  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries,  and  like  the  con- 
striction at  the  end  of  our  india-rubber  tube,  assists  in  the  conversion 
of  the  intermittent  into  a  continuous  and  constant  stream,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  arterioles  or  small  arteries,  just  before  the  blood  passes 
into  what  we  have  termed  the  vast  capillary  laka  These  small 
arteries  with  their  relative  excess  of  muscular  tissue,  are  in  health 
always  in  a  state  of  moderate  tonic  contraction. 

The  large  arteries  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  muscular  as 
well  as  elastic  tissue.  This  co-operates  with  the  elastic  tissue  in 
adapting  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  to  the  quantity  of  blood  they 
contain.  For  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  vessels  is  never  quite 
constant,  and  were  elastic  tissue  only  present,  the  pressure  exercised 
by  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessels  on  the  contained  blood  would 
be  sometimes  very  small,  sometimes  too  great.  The  presence  of  a 
contractile  element,  however,  provides  for  a  certain  uniformity  in  the 
amount  of  pressure  exercised.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  muscular  coat  assists  in  propelling  the  onward  current  of  blood, 
except  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  muscular  tissue  is  elastic,  and  there- 
fore co-operates  in  the  large  arteries  with  the  elastic  tissue  in  keeping 
up  the  constant  flow  in  the  way  already  described. 

The  contractility  of  the  arterial  walls  fulfils  a  useful  purpose  in 
checking  hsBmorrhage  should  a  small  vessel  be  cut,  as  it  assists  in  the 
closure  of  the  cut  end,  and  this  in  conjunction  with  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood  arrests  the  escape  of  blood. 

Blood-pressure. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  depends  on  the  existence  of  different 
degrees  of  pressure  in  different  parts  of   the  circulatory  system; 
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there  is  a  diminution  of  pressure  from  the  heart  onwards  through 
arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins,  back  to  the  heart  again. 

Fig.  235  represents  roughly  the  fall  of  pressure  along  the  systemic 
vascular  system. 

It  falls  slowly  in  the  great  arteries  and  manifests  oscillations 
corresponding  with  the  alternate  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart ; 
at  the  end  of  the  arterial  system  it  falls  suddenly  and  extensively  in 
the  course  of  the  arterioles ;  it 
again  falls  gradually  through  ®' 
the  capillaries  and  veins  till  in 
the  large  veins  near  the  heart 
it  is  negativa  Such  a  diagram 
of  blood-pressure  is  thus  very 
different  from  one  of  velocity ; 
the  velocity  like  the  pressure 
falls  from  the  arteries  to  the  ^  _ 
capillaries,  but  unlike  it,  rises   ^    „„^    x,  i  ».*.   #  w,^  ^      /om  .    t  ^  'J^ 

*  .      .        /  '  Pio.  285.— Height  of  blood-pressure  (BP)  In  LV,  left 

again  in  the  veins.  ventricle,    a,   arteries;   C,   capillaries;   V,   veins 

We  must  now  study  the       ^'  "^^  *"'*"'' '  ^'  "'*'  ^'  °^  p"""""* 
methods  by  which  blood-pressure  is  measured  and  recorded,  and  the 
main  causes  that  produce  variations  in  its  amount. 

In  order  that  we  may  understand  the  methods  that  are  used  for 
this  purpose,  it  will  be  first  necessary  for  us  to  consider  some  of  the 
general  laws  of  fluid  pressure,  and  then  to  study  the  methods  that 
are  employed  in  an  artificial  schema  of  the  circulation. 

Fluid  pressure  is  a  different  thing  from  the  pressure  of  a  solid, 
and  is  exercised  equally  in  all  directions.  If  a  cylindrical  vessel, 
placed  vertically,  is  filled  with  a  cylinder  of  ice,  the  pressure  of  the 
ice  will  be  exercised  on  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  but  not  on  its 
sides.  When  the  ice  melts,  the  water  presses  on  the  sides  also,  and 
if  a  hole  is  made  in  the  cylinder  below  the  level  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  water,  the  water  will  flow  out  of  the  hole,  and  the  force  with 
which  it  escapes  will  be  proportional  to  the  depth  of  the  hole  beneath 
the  surfaca  If  we  take  a  square  centimetre  as  the  unit  of  area,  the 
actual  pressure  exerted  on  it  is  hxdxg,  where  h  is  the  height  of  the 
free  surface  above  the  level  where  we  are  measuring  the  pressure,  d 
the  density  of  the  fluid,  and  g  the  acceleration  of  gravity  (981). 
Suppose  a  gramme  of  water  to  flow  out,  we  may  consider  that  this 
gramme  has  fallen  through  a  height  or  head  h  in  centimetres  from 
the  free  surface  to  the  opening ;  it  comes  practically  from  the  top, 
because  it  is  there  that  the  liquid  disappears  from  inside  the  vessel. 
In  falling  the  height  A,  it  gives  out  hg  ergs  of  work. 

The  unit  of  force  is  called  a  dyne ;  a  moving  body  is  said  to  possess 
mom^^iUum. :  this  is  measured  by  the  product  of  its  mass  and  its  velocity  ;  thus  the 
effective  quantity  of  motion  of  a  body  may  be  large  on  account  of  its  having  a  large 
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mass  (for  instance,  a  heavy  wag^n  rolling  down  a  hill),  or  large  velocity  (for  instance, 
a  bullet  speeding  through  the  air).  A  force  continuously  applied  to  a  moving  mass 
produces  a  conhnuous  increase  in  its  rate  of  movement ;  this  is  termed  aecsleration^ 
and  force  may  be  defined  as  the  rate  of  change  of  momentum ;  it  can  be  measured, 
therefore,  by  observing  the  amount  of  momentum  it  generates  in  a  measured  time, 
and  dividing  by  that  time.  If  a  gramme  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  mass,  a  centimetre 
as  the  unit  of  length,  and  a  second  as  the  unit  of  time,  the  unit  of  force 

_  momentum   _  gramme-centimetre  per  second 
Time.  Time  in  seconds. 

=  gramme-centimetre  per  second,  per  second  =  1  dyne. 

The  unit  which  corresponds  to  the  dyne  in  the  measurement  of  work  is  called  an 
erfff  that  is,  the  work  done  in  lifting  a  gramme  weight  through  the  height  of  one 
centimetre ;  the  weight  of  a  gramme  is  981  dynes,  and  the  work  done  in  lifting  it 
one  centimetre  is  981  ergs. 

The  kinetic  energy  of  a  body  moving  with  velocity  t;  is  J  x  mass 
X 1^,  or  for  one  gramme  ^v^;  hence  if  all  the  work  that  liquid  can  do 
is  spent  in  giving  kinetic  energy  to  it,  the  velocity  with  which  it  will 
flow  out  is  given  by  putting  the  kinetic  energy  =  work  done.  In 
other  terms : — 

L  V^ 

|u2  =  gh ;  hence  v  =  J^gh  or  ^  =  -- 

A  liquid,  however,  has  not  necessarily  a  free  surface,  but  may  be 
completely  enclosed,  as  is  the  water  in  a  system  of  hydraulic  pressure 
mains,  or  the  blood  in  the  circulatory  system.  The  pressure  in  such 
a  system  at  any  point  may  be  measured  by  inserting  at  that  point 
a  vertical  tube  at  right  angles  to  the  blood-vessel ;  the  blood  would 
rise  in  it  to  a  point,  and  would  form  a  free  surface  a  certain  distance 
up  this  tube ;  the  head  h  in  the  above  calculation  must  be  reckoned 
from  this  free  surface  downwards.  If,  instead  of  using  a  tube  of  fine 
bore  for  this  purpose,  we  employ  a  wider  tube,  say  of  ten  times 
greater  area,  the  height  or  head  to  which  the  fluid  rises  will  be  the 
same  as  in  the  narrow  tube,  though  naturally  the  actual  weight  of 
fluid  supported  will  be  ten  times  greater ;  but  the  weight  per  unit  of 
area  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  When,  therefore,  we  measure  the 
pressure  of  fluid  in  terms  of  the  height  of  a  column  of  fluid,  such  as 
mercury,  which  it  will  balance,  we  really  mean  that  the  force  of  the 
blood  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  mercury  it  supports  per  unit  of 
area,  and  this  will  naturally  be  proportional  to  the  height  of  the 
column. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  simple  case  of  a  fluid  flowing  from  a 
reservoir,  B  (fig.  236),  along  a  tube,  which  we  will  imagine  is  open  at 
the  other  end. 

In  the  course  of  the  tube  we  will  suppose  three  upright  glass 
tubes  (A,  B,  and  D)  are  inserted  at  equal  distances.  Between  B  and 
D  there  is  a  bladder,  which  may  be  divided  into  a  number  of  channels 
by  packing  it  with  tow  to  represent  the  capillaries,  and  between  B  and 
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C,  a  clip  E,  which  can  be  tightened  or  loosened  at  will,  and  which 
will  roughly  represent  the  peripheral  resistance  produced  by  the 
arterioles.  The  far  end  of  the  tube  is  provided  with  a  stop-cock.  If 
this  stop-cock  is  closed  there  will  naturally  be  no  flow  of  fluid,  and 
the  fluid  will  rise  to  equal  heights  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  in  all 
the  upright  tubes.  This  shows  that  the  pressure  in  all  parts  of  the 
tube  is  the  same.  The  upright  tubes  which  measure  the  lateral 
pressure  exerted  by  the  fluid  on  the  wall  of  the  main  tube,  are  called 
pisomeUn,  manometers,  or  pressv/re  measurers. 

If  now  the  stop-cock  is  opened,  the  fluid  flows  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  pressure  brought  about  by  gravitation ;  the  height  of  the 


Fio,  286.— Schema  to  lUoBtnte  blood-preMore. 

fluid  in  the  manometers  indicates  that  the  pressure  is  greatest  in  K, 
less  in  A,  less  still  in  B,  and  least  of  all  in  D. 

On  account  of  the  peripheral  resistance  of  the  arterioles  and 
capillaries,  the  pressure  is  very  small  in  the  veins,  as  indicated  by  the 
hfioght  of  the  fluid  in  the  manometer  D.  The  difference  between  D 
and  B  is  much  more  marked  than  the  difference  between  B  and  A. 
If  the  fluid  which  flows  out  of  the  end  of  the  tube  is  collected  in  a 
jug  and  poured  back  into  E,  we  complete  the  circulation.  But  the 
schema  is  an  extremely  rough  one,  and  is  especially  faulty  in  that  the 
pressure  which  starts  at  E  is  nearly  constant  and  not  intermittent. 
This  may  be  remedied  by  taking  E  in  the  hand,  and  raising  and  lower- 
ing it  alternately.  The  fluid  in  the  manometers  bobs  up  and  down 
with  every  rise  and  fall  of  E :  this  is  least  marked  in  D.  The  greater 
and  the  faster  the  movement  of  E,  the  greater  is  the  rise  of  arterial 
pressura    This  is  a  rough  illustration  of  the  fact  that  increase  in 
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the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart's  beat  causes  a  rise  of  arterial 
pressura 

Again,  if  more  fluid  is  poured  into  B,  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing rise  in  fluid  in  the  manometers.  This  illustrates  the  rise  of 
pressure  produced  by  an  increase  in  the  contents  of  the  vascular 
system. 

And  this  schema,  rough  though  it  is,  also  serves  to  illustrate  the 
third  important  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  the  blood-pressure, 
namely,  the  peripheral  resistanca  This  is  done  by  means  of  the  cUp 
£ ;  if  the  clip  is  tightened,  one  imitates  increased  constriction  of  the 
arterioles ;  if  it  is  loosened,  one  imitates  dilatation  of  the  arterioles. 
If  it  is  closed  entirely,  the  fluid  in  A  and  6  rises  to  the  same  level  as 
that  in  E ;  the  pressure  of  B  is  not  felt  at  all  by  C  and  D,  which 
empty  themselves,  and  the  flow  ceases.  If  the  clip  E  is  only  tightened 
so  as  not  to  be  quite  closed,  the  arterial  pressure  (in  A  and  B)  rises, 
and  the  venous  pressure  (in  D)  falls ;  if  the  clip  is  freely  opened,  the 
arterial  pressure  falls,  and  the  venous  pressure  rises. 

These  same  facts  can  be  demonstrated  by  a  more  perfect  circula- 
tion schema,  such  as  is  represented  in  fig.  237. 


Fio.  287.— Schema  of  the  circaUtion. 

The  heart  (H)  is  represented  by  a  Higginson's  syringe,  which  is 
worked  with  the  hand ;  the  tube  from  it  represents  the  arterial  system, 
the  clip  E  the  resistance  of  the  arterioles ;  C  is  the  capillary  lake, 
from  which  the  vein  (larger  than  the  artery)  leads  back  to  the  heart 
H.  A  and  B  are  two  manometers  which  respectively  indicate  arterial 
and  venous  pressures.  Only  in  place  of  straight  tubes  mercurial 
manometers  are  used.  Each  of  these  is  a  (J-^^^  about  half  filled 
with  mercury,  and  united  to  the  artery  or  vein  by  a  tube  containing 
fluid.  If  the  mercury  in  the  two  limbs  of  the  (J  is  at  the  same  level, 
the  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  connection  with  one  limb  is  exactly  equal  to 
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that  Qzerted  by  tho  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  other.  The  mercury, 
however,  is  pushed  up  in  the  far  limb  of  the  manometer  connected  to 
the  artery,  the  pressure  there  being  greater  than  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere ;  this  is  therefore  called  positive  pressure,  and  the  total  amount 
of  pressure  is  measured  by  the  diSeronce  between  the  levels  a  and  a. 
The  manometer  B  attached  to  the  vein,  however,  indioatea  a  negaiite 
pressure  {b  b'),  that  is  a  pressure  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  so 
that  the  mercury  in  the  limb  nearest  the  vein  is  sucked  up. 

Anderson  Stuart's  kymoseope  (&g.  238)  is  a  more  complete  schema. 
It  couflists  of  a  long  leaden  tube  filled  with  fluid,  the  two  ends  of 
wliich  are  connected  by  an  india-rubber 
tube  on  which  is  a  valved  syringe  to 
represent  the  heart.  On  the  courae  of 
the  tube  are  a  large  number  of  open- 
mouthed  upright  manometers  which 
indicate  the  pressure  when  the  syringe 
is  worked,  and  confer  on  the  tube  the 
elasticity  necessary  to  cause  the  dis* 
appearance  of  the  poise  in  the  middle 
region  which  represents  the  oapUlarieB. 
The  long  leaden  tube  is  twisted  round 
a  cylinder,  so  that  the  manometers  are 
placed  closely  side  by  side. 

We  can  now  pass  on  to  the  methods 
adopted  in  the  investigations  of  blood- 
pressore  in  animals. 

The  tact  that  the  blood  exerts 
considerable  pressure  on  the  arterial 
walls  may  be  readily  shown  by 
puncturing  any  artery;  the  blood  is 
propelled  with  great  force  through 
the  opening,  and   the  jet   rises  to  a  _ 

consiaerable  height;  m  the  case  of  a  KymoscoiH. 

small  artery,  where   the   pressure  is 

lower,  the  jet  is  not  so  high  aa  in  a  large  artery;  the  jerky  character 
of  the  outflow  due  to  the  intermittent  action  of  the  heart  is  also 
seen.  If  a  vein  is  similarly  injured,  the  blood  is  expelled  with  much 
less  force,  and  the  flow  is  continuous,  not  intermittent. 

The  first  to  make  an  advance  on  this  very  rough  method  of 
demonstrating  blood-pressure  was  the  Eev.  Stephen  Hales,  vicar  of 
Teddington  (1702).  He  inserted,  using  a  small  brass  tube  as  a 
cannula,  a  glass  tube  at  right  angles  to  the  femoral  artery  of  a  horse, 
and  noted  the  height  to  which  the  blood  rose  in  it.  This  is  a  method 
like  that  which  we  used  in  the  first  schema  described  (fig.  236).  The 
blood  rose  to  the  height  of  about  8  feet,  and  havii^  reached  its  highest 
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point,  it  oscillated  with  the  heart-beats,  each  cardiac  systole  causing 
a  rise,  each  diastole  a  falL  Hales  also  noted  a  general  rise  during 
each  inspiration.  The  method  taught  Hales  these  primary  truths  in 
connection  with  arterial  pressure,  but  it  possesses  many  disadvan- 
tages ;  in  the  first  place,  the  blood  in  the  glass  tube  very  soon  clots, 
and  in  the  second  place,  a  column  of  liquid  8  feet  high  is  an 
inconvenient  one  to  work  with. 

The  first  of  these  disadvantages  was  overcome  to  a  great  extent 
by  Vierordt,  who  attached  a  tube  filled  with  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate  to  the  artery,  and  the  blood-pressure  was  measured 
by  the  height  of  the  column  of  this  saline  solution  which  the  blood 
would  support. 

The  second  disadvantage  was  overcome  by  Poiseuille,  who  intro- 
duced the  heavy  liquid,  mercury,  as  the  substance  on  which  the  blood 
exerted  its  pressure;  and  the  U-shaped  mercurial  manometer  was 
connected  to  the  artery  by  a  tube  filled  with  sodium  carbonate 
solution  to  delay  clotting. 

The  study  of  blood-pressure  cannot,  however,  be  considered  ta 
have  been  in  a  satisfactory  condition  until  the  introduction  by  Oarl 


Fto.  280.— Diagram  of  mercurial  Kymograph. 


Ludwig  of  the  Kymograph;  that  is  to  say,  Poiseuille's  hcemodyna* 
mometer  was  combined  with  apparatus  for  obtaining  a  graphic  record 
of  the  oscillations  of  the  mercury.    The  name  kymograph  or  v}av$* 
writer,  we  shall  see  immediately,  is  a  very  suitable  one. 
A  skeleton  sketch  of  the  apparatus  is  given  in  fig.  239. 
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The  artery  is  exposed  and  clamped,  so  that  no  hstmorrhage 
occurs ;  it  is  then  op^ied,  and  a  glass  cannula  is  inserted  and  firmljr 
tied  in.  The  form  of  oanntda  nsnally  employed  (Fram^ia  Franck's) 
is  shown  on  a  larger  scale  at  A ;  the  narrow  part  with  the  neck  in  it 
ia  tied  into  the  artery  towards  the  heart ;  the  cross  pieoe  of  the  T  is 
united  to  the  manometer;  the  third  limb  is  provided  with  a  short 
piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  which  ia  kept  closed  by  a  clip  and  only 
opened  on  emeiigencies,  such  as  to  clear  out  a  clot  with  a  feather 
should  one  form  in  the  cannula  durii^  the  progress  of  an  experiment. 

The  tube  by  means  of  which  the  canniua  is  united  to  the  man- 


no.  SM.— The  muumstn  of  LDdwlg-i  K/magnph.  It  Is  kl»  ■bows  Id  fie.  211,  D,  C,  B.  Ths 
aianutj  which  ptrtttUy  flila  tbi  lube  guppaita  ■  fl«t  Id  ths  flinD  nt  t  praton,  lau-lT  filling  ths 
LDba;  I  winl*  B»d  to  tbe  fliwt.  ud  thn  writlog  Myla  or  pen  died  to  the  wire  I >  guided  b]r  pualng 

Onl^  mstil  tDha  filled  with  flald. 

ometer  is  not  an  elastic  one,  but  is  made  of  flexible  metal  or  thick 
rubber,  so  that  none  of  the  arterial  force  may  be  wasted  in  expanding 
it  The  tube,  cannula,  and  proximal  limb  of  the  manometer  are  all 
filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  sodium  sulphate, 
or  other  salt  which  will  mix  with  blood  and  delay  its  clotting.  Before 
the  oHp  is  removed  from  the  artery,  the  pressure  is  first  got  up  by  a 
syringe  (or  pressure  bottle  containing  the  same  saline  solution  sus- 
pended at  a  good  height  above  the  apparatus  and  connected  to  it  by 
a  tube),  so  that  the  mercury  rises  in  the  distal  limb  to  a  height  greater 
than  that  of  the  anticipated  blood-preasure ;  this  prevents  blood  pass- 
ing into  the  cannula  when  the  arterial  clip  is  removed. 

In  the  distal  Umb  of  the  U'*-"^'  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
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mercory,  is  an  ivory  float,  from  which  a  long  steel  wire  extends 
upwards,  and  terminates  in  a  etiEF  piece  of  parchment  or  a  bristle 
which  writes  on  a  moving  surface  covered  with  smoked  paper.  When 
the  two  limbs  of  the  mercury  are  at  rest,  the  writing-point  inscribes 
a  base-line  or  abscissa  on  the  travelling  surface;  when  the  pressoie 
is  got  up  by  the  syringe  it  writes  a  line  at  a  higher  leveL  When 
the  arterial  clip  is  removed  it  writes  waves  as  shown  in  the  diagram 


Pio.  Ml.— Uignni  of  maicnrikl  Kfinagnph.  A,  revoIvlnE  cyllndtr.  workad  bj  ■  clockirork  unngs- 
DHOt  contained  In  thstniCB),  tbsipwl  liaink  regnlitad  bf  ■  fkn  abovt  tht  box;  tlK  cyllndar  li 
snppoiWd  by  an  qprlght  (b),  and  la  capabls  of  being  nlsed  or  lowered  by  a  acraw  [a),  by  a  handle 
aCtarbad  to  It;  D,  C,  B,  npreaenl  tbe  mBrcarlal  manameter,  >blc)i  la  ihomon  alugeranlelD 
Kg.  340. 

(fig.  239),  the  large  waves  corresponding  to  respiration  (the  rise  of 
pressure  in  most  animals  accompanying  inspiration),*  the  smaller 
ones  to  the  individual  heart-beats.  The  blood-pressure  is  really 
twice  as  great  as  that  indicated  by  the  height  of  the  tracing  above 
the  abscissa,  because  if  the  manometer  is  of  equal  bore  throughout, 
the  mercury  faUe  in  one  limb  the  same  distance  that  it  rises  in  the 
other;  the  true  pressure  is  measured  by  the  difference  of  level 
between  a  and  a'  (fig.  239). 

n   the  tradog  \t  pos^ioned  till 
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!F1g.  240  shows  a  more  complete  view  of  the  maaomdter,  and 
Gg.  241  is  a  diagram  of  the  arrangement  bj  means  of  which  it  is 
mde  into  a  kymc^raph. 

Fig.  242  shows  a  typical  normal  arterial  blood-pressure  tracing  on 
a  larger  scale. 


PiQ.  14*.— Namul  tnclng,  •omaw) 

i^RDiUt  krmoHnpb.    ThBm —      

with  thB  nuplniloTj  moTMBBnU.    Th«ibMi*u 
locbei  lidow  tha  inelDg,  ii  not 


rial  preunn  Id  ttM  nbWt  obUlsed  with  Uh 
HWDd  wlUl  tha  haul-beiU,  tbt  luvar  cuirga 
•a-llD*,  which  on  thli  HalB  wonid  be  asrenl 


In  taking  a  tracing  of  venous  blood-prteswe,  the  pressure  is  so  low 
and  corresponds  to  so  few  miUimetrea  of  mercury,  that  a  saline 
solution  is  usuallj  employed  instead  of  mercury.    If  the  vein  which 


Fio.  Ml.~Albrm  or  Flek'i  Spring  Kfmagnpb.  a,  Tnbe  to  be  coiuiectad  with  irlnT ;  e,  holtow  spring, 
(l«  iKiTaiimit  of  which  movea  b,  the  writiuR  1av«ri  c,  Kraw  to  reguUte  halght  a1  b;  d,  ontaidii 
pntectln  •prlng ;  (r,  acraw  lo  Bi  on  tha  upright  ot  the  support. 

is  investigated  is  near  the  heart,  a  venous  pulse  is  exhibited  on  the 
tracing,  with  small  waves  as  before  corresponding  to  heart-beats,  and 
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larger  waves  to  raspiration,  only  the  respiratory^  rise  in  pressure  now 
acoompauies  expiration. 

The  capUlary  pressurt  ia  estimated  by  the  ainouut  of  presaure 
necessary  to  blanch  the  skin  \  this  ha8  been  done  in  animals  and  men 
(v.  Kries,  Koy  and  Brown). 

Other  manometers  are  often  employed  instead  of  the  mercurial 
one.  Fick's  is  one  of  these.  The  blood-vessel  is  connected  ae  before 
with  the  manometer,  and  the  pressure  got  up  by  the  use  of  a  syringe 


■proved  by  Hering  (iftar  M'KOBdricli).    o.  Ho 
emtoC  Ti,  d,  c,  to  which  [b  tIUch«d  ths  surk 

UoWipriDCflllBl  Wltll 

«r<;thrroil<Fu»> 

or  oil,  which  oflhrs  » 

Hjlntlon,  mnd  to  tpplr 

'Z  E^p'iSl^lo'th, 

tute  \  It 

i.thiiaiiDiiMlDi^Ud 

nirkM.  which 

1  moving  1 

luitua  by  turnlDgth* 

;  0,  un*  IbT  BlsnUng 
wtjuitlng  Ui«  poutjon 

."^'."rTck^n! 

!™»tor 

Fio.  M4.— nok*!  Ermagnph,  li 
klcohol,  b«ring  lev«  urini 
itawninu:)!*  Into  the  tnbe  /,  i 
fTi  ivrlngs  lOr  filling  the  leac 
■umrlenb  pnuure  ai  to  pr«v 

ordepi«»lngttie  KTinogt«p 
o[  the  tabs/. 

(which  is  seen  in  fig.  244,  g),  before  the  clip  is  removed  from  the 
artery.  The  manometer  itself  is  a  hollow  O-shaped  spring  filled  with 
liquid ;  this  opens  with  increase,  and  closes  with  decrease  of  pressure, 
and  the  movements  of  the  spring  are  communicated  to  a  lever  pro- 
vided  with  a  writir^-point. 

Hiirthle's  manometer  (see  p.  245)  is  also  very  much  used.  The 
advanU^  of  these  forms  of  manometer  ie  that  the  character  and 
extent  of  each  presaure  change  is  much  bettor  seen.    In  a  meroazy 
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manometer  the  inertia  ie  bo  great  that  it  cannot  respond  to  the  very 
rapid  Tariadons  in  pressure  which  occur  within  an  artery  during  each 
e^diac  cycle.  If  Fick'a  or  Hiirthle's  manometer  is  employed,  and 
the  Borface  travels  sufficiently  fast,  these  can  be  recorded  (see  fig. 
245).    These  instriuuents,  thoogh  useful  for  recording  the  complete 


fn,  MI.— Kormil  irMrUl  tneUig  obUlnDd  with  Flck'i  Kymagnph  In  the  dog. 


changes  in  pressure,  require  cahbiation :  that  is,  the  extent  of  move- 
ment that  corresponds  to  known  pressures  must  he  ascertained  by 
actual  experiment.  They  teach  us  that  the  highest  pressure  reached 
daring  systole  may  be  twice  or  thrice  the  lowest  attained  during 
diastol& 

The  following  table  gives  the  probable  average  height  of  blood- 
presaure  in  various  parts  of  the  vascular  system  in  man.  They  have 
bean  very  lai^y  inferred  from  experiments  on  animals ; — 

Large  arteries  {e.g.  carotid)       .      {  +  ^*^^^  f*'""'  ^  '"'^''"^ 
Medium  arteries  (e.g.  radial)  +110  mm.  mercury. 

Capillar' 


Small  veins  of  arm 
Portal  vein 
Inferior  vena  cava 
Large  veins  of  neck 


(Starling.) 


Theae  pressures  are,  however,  subject  to  considerable  variations; 
the  princi^  factors  that  cause  variation  are  the  following : — 
Increase  of  arterial  blood-pressure  is  produced  by — 

1.  Increase  in  the  rate  and  power  of  the  heart-beat. 

2.  Increase  in  the  contraction  of  the  arterioles. 

3.  Increase  in  the  total  quantity  of  blood  (plethora,  after  a  meal, 

after  transfusion). 
Decrttut  in  the  arterial  blood-pressure  is  produced  by — 

1.  Decrease  in  the  rate  and  force  of  the  heart-beat. 

2.  Decrease  in  the  contraction  of  the  arterioles. 

3.  Decrease  in  the  quantity  of  blood  (e.g.  after  heemorrhage). 
The  above  is  true  for  general  arterial  pressure;  hut  if  we  are 

inveatigating  local  arterial  pressure  in  any  organ,  the  increase  or 
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decrease  in  the  size  of  the  arterioles  of  other  areas  may  make  its 
effect  felt  in  the  special  area  under  investigation. 

Venous  pressure  varies  directly  with  the  volume  of  the  blood  ;  in 
the  arteries  the  effect  of  increase  of  fluid  is  slight  and  temporary, 
owing  to  the  rapid  adaptability  of  the  peripheral  resistance;  the 
excess  of  fluid  collects  in  and  distends  t^e  easily  dilatable  venous 
reservoir.  With  regard  to  the  first  and  second  factors  in  the  fore- 
going table,  venous  pressure  varies  in  the  opposite  way  to  arterial 
pressure. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  this  is ;  when  the  rate  of  the  heart 
increases,  the  total  volume  of  blood  discharged  into  the  aorta  per 
second  is  increased ;  similarly,  an  increase  in  the  force  of  the  beat 
also  results  in  an  increase  in  the  cardiac  output,  and  in  both  cases 
a  more  rapid  and  complete  emptying  of  the  auricle  is  produced.  This 
is  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  the 
accelerated  flow  therefore  causes  a  fall  in  the  venous  pressura  If, 
however,  the  rise  of  pressure  is  due  to  a  contraction  of  the  arterioles, 
a  stage  may  be  reached  in  which  the  heart  is  no  longer  able  to  over- 
come the  high  pressure  produced.  It  then  fails  to  empty  itself,  and 
the  blood  is  dammed  up  on  the  venous  side,  i,e.  the  venous  pressure 
rises. 

With  r^ard  to  the  arterioles,  contraction  means  a  rise  in  arterial 
pressure,  because  whUe  the  amount  sent  into  the  arteries  remains  the 
same  the  outflow  into  the  capillaries  is  cut  down.  More  blood  is 
therefore  retained  in  the  arteries ;  they  become  more  distended  and 
the  pressure  rises.  The  first  effect  of  this  upon  the  venous  pressure 
will  be  to  diminish  it,  because  if  more  blood  is  retained  in  the  arteries 
there  is  less  for  the  veins  £Uid  capillaries.  The  fiow  into  the  veins  is 
thus  decreased,  and  the  venous  pressure  therefore  falls.  Moreover, 
the  heart  usually  responds  to  a  rise  in  pressure  by  increasing  its  force 
and  rate,  and  consequently  more  blood  is  taken  from  the  veins  near 
the  heart.  For  both  reasons,  then,  the  venous  pressure  will  fall,  but 
that  fall  is  limited,  as  pointed  out  above,  to  such  an  increase  only  as 
the  heart  is  capable  of  overcoming  successfully. 

Capillary  pressure  is  increased  by — 

1.  Dilatation  of  the  arterioles;  the  blood-pressure  of  the  largo 
arteries  is  then  more  readily  propagated  into  them. 

2.  The  size  of  the  arterioles  remaining  the  same,  increase  of 
arterial  pressure  from  any  other  cause  will  produce  a  rise  of  capillary 
pressure. 

3.  By  narrowing  the  veins  leading  from  the  capiUary  area ;  oom- 
plete  closure  of  the  veins  may  quadruple  the  capillary  pressure. 
This  leads  secondarily  to  an  increased  formation  of  lymph  (dropsy) ; 
as  when  a  tumour  presses  on  the  veins  coming  from  the  l^s. 

4  Any  circumstance  that  leads  to  increased  pressure  in  the  veins 
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will  act  similarlj;  this  is  illustrated  by  the  effects  produced  by 
gravity  on  the  circulation,  as  in  alterations  of  postura 

Capillary  pressure  is  decreased  by  the  opposite  conditions. 

Capillary  pressure  is  much  more  influenced  by  changes  in  the 
Tenous  pressure,  than  by  changes  in  the  arterial  pressure,  since  there 
is  between  the  arteries  and  capillaries  the  variable  and  usually  un- 
known peripheral  resistance  of  the  arterioles. 

£ffect  0/ gravity  on  the  circtUation, — ^The  main  effect  of  gravity  is 
that  the  veins  are  filled  with  blood  in  the  part  which  is  placed  down. 
Thus,  if  an  animal  is  placed  suddenly  with  its  l^s  hanging  down,  less 
blood  will  go  to  the  heart,  and  the  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries  will 
fall  temporarily  in  consequenca  This  hydrostatic  effect  of  ^vity  is 
soon  overcome  by  ein  increased  constriction  of  the  vessels  of  the 
splanchnic  area,  when  the  vaso-motor  mechanism  is  working  normally. 
llie  efficient  action  of  the  "respiratory  pump "  is  also  of  importance 
in  counteracting  gravity. 

A  very  striMng  illustration  of  the  effect  of  gravity  on  the  circula- 
tion can  be  demonstrated  on  the  eeL  The  animal  is  etnsesthetised, 
and  a  small  window  is  made  in  the  body  wall  to  expose  the  heart. 
If  the  animal  is  then  suspended  tail  downwards,  the  beating  heart  is 
seen  to  be  empty  of  blood ;  aU  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  tail  and 
lower  part  of  the  body;  the  animal  has  no  "respiratory  piunp,"  such 
as  a  mammal  possesses,  to  overcome  the  effects  of  gravity.  If,  how- 
ever, the  animal,  still  with  its  tail  downwards,  be  suspended  in  a 
tall  vessel  of  water,  the  pressure  of  the  water  outside  its  body 
enables  it  to  overcome  the  hydrostatic  effect  of  gravitation,  and 
the  heart-cavities  once  more  fill  with  blood  during  every  diastole. 
Another  experiment  was  originally  performed  by  Scdathe  on  a 
''hutch"  rabbit.  If  the  etnimal  is  held  by  the  ears  with  its  1^ 
hanging  down,  it  soon  becomes  unconscious,  and  if  left  in  that  position 
for  about  half  an  hour  it  will  die.  This  is  due  to  anaemia  of  the 
brain ;  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  very  pendulous  abdomen  which 
such  domesticated  animals  acquire,  and  the  vaso-motor  mechanism  of 
the  splanchnic  area  is  deficient  in  tone,  and  cannot  be  set  into  such 
vigorous  action  as  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  bad  effects  of  gravity. 
Consciousness  is,  however,  soon  restored  if  the  animal  is  placed  in  a 
horizontal  position,  or  if  while  it  is  stiU  hanging  vertically  the  abdomen 
is  squeezed  or  bandaged.  A  wild  rabbit,  on  the  other  hand,  suffers  no 
inconvenience  from  a  vertical  position ;  it  is  a  more  healthy  animal  in 
every  respect;  its  abdomen  is  not  pendulous,  and  its  vaso-motor 
power  is  intact. 

We  shall,  a  few  pages  later,  be  considering  the  methods  by  which 
blood-pressure  may  be  estimated  in  man.  The  effects  of  gravity  on 
the  pressure  in  various  parts  can  be  well  shown  by  alterations  of 
posture.    This  is  an  important  practical  question,  especially  during 
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ID.  SU.— KOMt  otwHlc  itlmuUtloD  of  tha  parlpbeni  md  otvigiuoo  utcrtalbload-pmn 
olnbUl).  Bp,  blood-pnunn;  A,  ibHiliu  or  bM»-Uiu ;  T,  Ums Id  Hcoodi.  NoU  U 
pr««aTB  uhl  alow  hwrt'bMti. 


Flo.MI.— Bllfeot  of  >trong  itlmuUtida  of  the  penphenl  and  ot-nraa  onutor)«lblood-p™«iin(»" 
ornbtdt).  Nou  atoppue  of  ta«n  uid  hU  of  blood-preudn  nearl;  to  asro-  kftor  £h»  nconiMa 
inent  of  th«  bout,  tba  htiod-proMu™  iHm,  aa  Id  flg,  SM,  abora  tli»  normal  for  a  abort  UW. 
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anaesthesia,  when  the  forces  which  counteract  the  bad  effects  of 
gravity  may  not  be  working  efficiently;  if  the  l^s  are  banging 
down,  the  result  may  be  serious. 

Tlu  pressure  in  the  Pulmonary  Cirmdation  varies  from  i  to  ^ 
(mean  \)  of  that  in  the  systemic  vessels. 

The  injltienee  of  the  Cardiac  Nerves  on  blood-pressure.  The 
importance  of  the  heart's  action  in  the  maintenance  of  blood-pressure 
is  well  shown  by  the  effect  that  stimulation  of  the  valgus  nerve  has 
on  the  blood-pressure  curve.  If  the  vagus  of  an  animal  is  exposed 
and  cut  through,  and  the  peripheral  end  stimulated,  the  result  is  that 
the  heart  is  slowed  or  stopped;  the  arterial  blood-pressure  conse- 
quently falls ;  the  fall  is  especiallv  sudden  and  great  if  the  heart  is 
completely  stopped.  There  is  a  nse  in  venous  pressure.  The  effect 
on  arterial  pressure  is  shown  in  the  two  accompcmying  tracings ;  fig. 
246  represents  the  effect  of  partial,  and  fig.  247  of  complete  stoppage 
of  the  heart ;  in  both  cases  the  animal  used  was  a  rabbit,  and  the 
artery  the  carotid. 

On  stimulating  the  cardiac  syrnpatJietie  (accelerator  and  augmentor 
fibres)  the  increased  action  of  the  heart  causes  a  rise  of  arterial  pres- 
sura 

The  effects  of  stimulating  the  central  end  of  the  vagus  and  other 
nerves  cannot  be  understood  until  we  have  studied  the  vaso-motor 
nervous  system. 

The  Velocity  of  the  Blood-flow. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  velocity  of  the  current  of  blood  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  sectional  area  of  the  bed  through  which 
it  flows.  The  flow  is  therefore  swiftest  in  the  aorta  and  arteries,  and 
slowest  in  the  capillaries.  In  very  round  numbers,  the  rate  is  about 
a  foot  per  second  in  the  aorta,  and  about  an  inch  per  minute  in  the 
capillaries.  The  capacity  of  the  veins  is  about  twice  or  thrice  that  of 
the  arteries ;  so  the  velocity  in  the  veins  is  from  a  half  to  a  third  of 
that  in  the  corresponding  arteries.  The  rate  in  the  veins  increases  as 
we  approach  the  heart,  as  the  total  sectional  area  of  the  venous  trunks 
becomes  less  and  less. 

The  question  of  velocity  is  one  of  great  importance,  for  it  is  on 
velocity  that  the  actual  amount  of  blood  supplying  the  tissues  mainly 
depends.  In  the  capillaries  the  rate  can  be  measured  by  direct  micro- 
scopic investigation  of  the  transparent  portions  of  animals.  £.  H. 
Weber  and  Valentin  were  among  the  earliest  to  make  these  measure- 
ments in  the  frog,  and  the  mean  of  their  estimates  gives  the  velocity 
as  25  mms.  per  minute  in  the  systemic  capillaries.  In  warm-blooded 
i  animals  the  velocity  is  somewhat  greater ;  in  the  dog  it  is  ^  to  -^^ 
^  inch  (0*5  to  0*75  mm.)  per  second.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
total  length  of  capilhury  vessels  through  which  any  given  portion  of 
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blood  has  to  pass  probably  does  not  exceed  from  -s\r  ^  ^  ^<^ 
(0*5  mm.),  and  therefore  the  time  required  for  each  quantity  of  blood 
to  traverse  its  own  appointed  portion  of  the  graieral  capillary  system 
will  scarcely  amount  to  a  second.  It  is  during  this  time  that  the 
blood  does  its  duties  in  reference  to  nutrition. 

In  the  larger  vessels  direct  observations  of  this  kind  are  not 
possible,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some  instrumental 
method. 

Yolkmann  was  the  first  to  make  more  or  less  accurate  measure- 
ments by  introducing  a  long  (J -shaped  glass  tube  into  the  course  of 
an  artery.  A  diagram  of  this  hcemodrcmometer,  as  it  was  termed,  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  248);  this  is  filled  with 
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Fio.  248.— Volkmann'8 
HsemodromonK'ter. 


Fio.  i40.— Ladwig*! 
Stromuhr. 


salt  solution,  and  provided  with  a  stop-cock  a ;  this  tap  is  so  arranged 
that  the  blood  can  flow  straight  across  from  one  section  of  the  artery 
to  the  other ;  then  at  a  given  instant  it  is  turned  into  the  position 
shown  in  the  diagram,  and  the  blood  has  to  traverse  the  long  U*tn^» 
and  the  time  that  it  takes  to  traverse  the  tube,  the  length  of  which 
is  known,  is  accurately  observed.  If  the  sectional  area  of  the  tube  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  artery,  the  velocity  is  obtained  without 
further  correction;  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  glass  tubes  with 
the  exact  calibre  of  every  blood-vessel  which  one  desires  to  experi- 
ment with  led  to  the  abandonment  of  this  method,  and  Ludwig's 
Stromuhr  (literally  stream-clock)  took  its  placa    This  consists  of  a 
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U-shaped  glass  tube  dilated  at  a  and  a\  the  ends  of  which,  h  and  i, 
are  of  known  calibre.  The  bulbs  can  be  filled  by  a  common  opening 
at  h.  The  instrument  is  so  contrived  that  at  h  and  V,  the  glass  part 
is  firmly  fixed  into  metal  cylinders,  attached  to  a  circular  horizontal 
table  e  c\  capable  of  horizontal  movement  on  a  similar  table  d  d\ 
about  the  vertical  axis  marked  in  the  figure  by  a  dotted  line.  The 
openings  in  c  c\  when  the  instrument  is  in  position,  as  in  fig.  249, 
corresponds  exactly  with  those  ind  d'\  but  if  c  c'  is  turned  at  right 
angles  to  its  present  position,  there  is  no  communication  between  h 
and  a  and  t  and  a\  but  h  communicates  directly  with  i ;  and  if  turned 
through  two  right  angles  c'  communicates  with  d,  and  c  with  d\  and 
there  is  no  direct  communication  between  h  and  t.  The  experiment 
is  performed  in  the  following  way : — ^The  artery  to  be  investigated 
is  divided  and  connected  with  two  cannulse  and  tubes  which  fit  it 
accurately  with  h  and  i\  h  ia  the  central  end,  and  i  the  peri- 
pheral ;  the  bulb  a  is  filled  with  olive  oil  up  to  a  point  rather  lower 
than  k,  and  a'  and  the  remainder  of  a  is  filled  with  defibrinated 
blood ;  the  tube  on  A;  is  then  carefully  clamped ;  the  tubes  d  and  d' 
are  also  filled  with  defibrinated  blood.  When  everything  is  ready, 
the  blood  is  allowed  to  flow  into  a  through  h,  thus  driving  the  oil 
over  into  a  and  displacing  the  defibrinated  blood  through  i  into  the 
peripheral  end  of  the  artery ;  a'  is  then  full  of  oil ;  when  the  blood 
reaches  the  former  level  of  the  oil  in  a,  the  disc  c  c'  is  turned  rapidly 
through  two  right  angles,  and  the  blood  flowing  through  d  into  a' 
again  displaces  the  olL,  which  is  driven  into  a.  This  is  repeated 
several  times,  and  the  duration  of  the  experiment  noted.  The 
capacity  of  a  and  a!  is  known;  the  diameter  of  the  artery  is  then 
measured,  and  as  the  number  of  times  a  has  been  filled  in  a  given 
time  is  known,  the  velocity  of  the  current  can  be  calculated. 
We  may  take  an  example  to  illustrate  this : — 

volume  per  second      V 

Velocity  = -, \ =  -o". 

^  sectional  area  b 

If  the  capacity  of  the  bulb  is  5  cc,  and  it  required  100  seconds  to 
fill  it  10  times,  then  the  amount  of  blood  passing  through  the  instru- 
ment would  be  50  cc.  in  100  seconds,  or  0*5  cc.  in  1  second.  Next, 
suppose  the  diameter  of  the  artery  is  4  mm.  The  sectional  area  is 
m^\  r  is  the  radius  (2  mm.),  and  '7r  =  3*1416.    From  these  data  we 

got 

V          0*5  cc.         500  cubic  millimetres 
Velocity  =^=3.j^jg^  2,  = grxilGin^ =  ^^'^  ""'^-  P^'  '^^ 

Many  modifications  of  Ludwig's  original  instrument  have  been 
devised.    Fig.  250  shows  Tigerstedt's. 

The  tubes  A  and  B  are  placed  in  connection  with  the  two  ends 
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Fio.  260.~Tigant«dt'B  Stromohr. 


of  the  cat  srteiy  as  before ;  there  is  abso  a  tnmtable  arrangement  at 
F,  bj  means  of  which  the  two  upper  tubes  C  and  D  may  be  connected 
as  in  the  figure ;  or  b j  twisting  it  through  two  right  angles,  D  can  be 

made  to  communicate  with  A,  and 
C  with  B.  In  place  of  the  two 
bulbs  of  Ludwi^s  instrument 
there  is  a  glass  cylinder  H  which 
contains  a  metfld  ball  E.  The 
whole  instrument  is  washed  out 
with  oil  to  delay  clotting,  and 
filled  with  defibrinated  blood.  Aa 
soon  as  blood  is  allowed  to  flow 
from  the  artery,  the  ball  E  is 
driven  over  by  the  current  till  it 
reaches  the  other  end  of  the 
cylinder;  the  instrument  is  then 
rapidly  rotated  through  two  right 
angles,  and  once  more  the  ball  is 
driven  to  the  opposite  end.  This  is  repeated  several  times,  and  the 
number  of  revolutions  during  a  given  period  is  noted.  The  capacity 
of  the  cylinder  mimis  that  of  the  ball  is  ascertained,  and  the  velocity 
is  calculated  by  the  same  formula  as  that  already  given. 

The  Stromuhr  has  one  advantage  over  the  hsemodromometer,  in 
that  it  enables  one  to  note  changes  in  msan  velocity  during  the 
course  of  an  experiment.  The  mean  velocity  varies  very  greatly 
even  during  a  short  experiment.  Thus,  in  the  carotid  artery  of  a 
dog,  the  velocity  of  the  stream  varied  from  350  to  730  mm.  p^ 
second  in  the  course  of  eighty  seconds ;  in  the  same  artery  of  the 
rabbit  the  variations  were  still  more  extensive  (94  to  226  mm.  per 
second — ^Dogiel). 

Other  instruments  have  been  devised  which  give  the  variations  in 
the  velocity  during  the  phases  of  the  heart-beat ;  and  some  of  these 
lend  themselves  to  the  graphic  method,  and  give  tracings  of  what  is 
called  the  velocity  pulse.  Before  we  can  understand  these,  it  is  ueoee- 
sary  first  to  study  the  relationship  of  velocity  to  blood-pressure.  Mere 
records  of  blood-pressure  give  us  no  indication  of  the  velocity  of  the 
blood-stream;  the  latter  depends,  not  on  the  absolute  amount  of 
pressure,  but  on  the  differences  of  pressure  between  successive  points 
of  the  vascular  system.  When  a  fluid  is  in  movement  along  a  tube 
the  forces  maintaining  the  flow  are  two  in  number,  the  one  hydrth 
kinetic,  the  other  hydrostatic.  Thus,  if  we  consider  the  flow  from 
one  point  in  the  tube  to  another  (say,  for  example,  at  1  cm.  dis- 
tance), the  forces  producing  the  flow  are  (1)  the  kinetic  energy  pos- 

sessed  by  the  blood  when  it  enters  the  first  spot  {t,e,  -^  dynes. 
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or  -^  gramme-centdmetres) ;  and  (2)  the  difference  between  the  two 

lateral  pressures  at  the  two  points  in  question.  The  important 
point  to  remember  with  respect  to  the  part  the  pressure  plays,  is 
that  the  actual  value  of  the  lateral  pressure  does  not  matter,  but 
that  the  resulting  velocity,  so  far  as  pressure  is  concerned,  depends 
only  upon  the  ftdl  of  pressure  between  the  two  points.  Therefore, 
the  measurement  to  be  determined  is  the  rate  of  fall  of  pressure, 
or,  as  it  is  usually  expressed,  the  pressure  gradient.  The  steeper 
this-gradient  is,  the  more  rapid  is  the  flow.  Thus,  if  an  artery 
is  suddenly  cut  across,  the  blood  will  spurt  out  at  a  far  greater 
velocity  than  it  possessed  when  flowing  along  the  intact  artery, 
because  the  pressure  gradient  has  been  enormously  increased  in 
steepness.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suddenly  cut  across  a  vein 
along  which  the  blood  had  been  flowing  at  the  same  pace  as  in  the 
intact  artery  first  investigated,  the  flow  will  not  be  markedly 
acoelerated,  because  the  change  in  pressure  gradient  has  not  been 
increased  to  nearly  so  great  an  extent. 

Again,  the  flow  along  a  vein  is  just  as  rapid  as  along  an  artery 
of  the  same  size,  for  although  the  actual  pressure  in  the  vein  is  much 
less,  the  pressure  gradient  is  just  as  steep. 

The  influence  of  the  kinetic  factor  is  also  of  great  importance  in 
the  consideration  of  the  flow  of  blood  along  the  arteries  and  veins. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  obviously  possible  for  the  blood  to  flow  from 
one  point  to  another  at  a  higher  pressure  if  the  kinetic  energy  at  the 
first  point  is  more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  the  pressure 
increase.  Under  such  circumstances  the  velocity  at  the  second 
point  must  of  course  be  less  than  that  at  the  first.  This  implies, 
therefore,  that  the  bed  of  the  stream  has  widened,  and  under  such 
circumstances  the  blood  could  actually  flow  vphUL  In  the  case  of 
the  veins,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  the  bed  continuously  narrows, 
80  that  this  cannot  take  place ;  still  it  is  possible  to  conceive  such 
a  condition  to  occur  as  that  in  which  the  blood  from  a  well-filled 
vein  empties  into  a  more  collapsed  larger  vein  situated  at  a  higher 
leveL  The  one  instance  in  wMch  this  effect  is  produced,  and  is  of 
great  importance,  is  in  the  filling  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles.  As 
these  cavities  fiU,  the  blood  comes  to  rest  and  so  loses  all  kinetic 
energy;  consequently  the  whole  of  the  kinetic  energy  possessed 
by  the  blood  flowing  in  the  veins  is  converted  into  static  energy, 
that  is,  into  a  pressure-head ;  in  this  way  the  cavities  are  distended 
to  a  much  higher  pressure  than  that  in  the  great  veins.  The 
acute  distension  of  the  right  auricle  which  follows  any  sudden 
fokilure  of  the  right  ventricle  is  brought  about  chiefly  in  this 
way. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  blood  on  the 
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vessel  wall  as  the  pressure-head,  and  of  the  kinetic  energy  measured 
in  terms  of  a  pressure  as  the  velocity -head.  We  could  then  say  that 
the  velocity  between  any  two  points  is  determined  by  the  difference 
between  the  two  pressure-heads  pltis  the  velocity-head  at  the  first 
point  One  method  of  recording  the  velocity-head  is  by  the  use  of 
a  tube  (Pitot's  tube)  shaped  as  in  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  251). 
The  blood  is  made  to  enter  at  A,  and  leave  through  B ;  in  the  same 
straight  line  as  A  is  a  tube  C,  and  a  second  tube  D  is  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  tube  6.  If  the  tubes  C  and  D  are  placed  verticcdly 
and  were  sufficiently  long,  the  blood  would  flow  up  C  imtil  it 

reached  a  height  which  would  balance  the 
pressure-head  pltcs  the  velocity-head ;  in  D 
it  would  only  reach  a  height  sufficient  to 
balance  the  pressure-head;  the  difference 
in  height  between  the  two  would  therefore 
give  the  velocity-head.  As  the  tubes 
would  in  this  way  be  inconveniently  long, 
it  is  better  to  use  short  tubes  connected 
at  the  top  by  glass-  or  rubber-tubing.  The 
air  contained  will  be  compressed,  and  the 
two  pressure-heads  will  balance  one 
another,  so  that  the  difference  in  height 
will  again  represent  the  velocity-head; 
the  velocity  will  be  directly  proportional 
to  the  square  root  of  this  velocity-head. 
This  is  the  principle  of  one  of  the  best 
instilments  we  possess  for  determining 
velocity,  namely,  Cybulski's  photo-hasmato- 
chometer.  The  meniscus  of  the  fluid  in 
each  tube  is  photographed  on  a  moving 
sensitive  plate,  and  in  this  way  a  graphic 
record  is  obtained  of  the  changes  in  velo- 
city at  times  corresponding  to  different 
parts  of  the  cardiac  cycla  If  one  wishes 
to  determine  the  velocity  in  absolute  measures,  the  instrument  must 
be  previously  calibrated  by  passing  through  it  fluids  flowing  at  known 
rates.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  results  of  one  experiment ;  in 
the  carotid  artery  during  the  ventricular  systole  the  flow  was  at  the 
rate  of  238-248  mm.  per  second;  during  the  diastole  it  sank  to 
127-156 ;  in  the  femoral  artery  of  the  same  animal,  these  numbers 
were  356  and  177  respectively. 

To  determine  the  pressure  gradient  in  arteries,  simultaneous 
measurements  of  the  lateral  pressures  in  two  vessels  at  differenl^ 
distances  from  the  heart  must  be  recorded. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  diastolic  pressures  in  the  crural  and 
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carotid  are  practically  identical,  but  that  the  maximum  systolic 
pressure  is  actually  higher  in  the  crural  than  in  the  carotid ;  in  the 
dog  the  difference  may  amount  to  as  much  as  60  mm.  mercury. 
This  difference  is  partly  to  be  explained  in  that  the  carotid  arises 
from  the  aorta  at  a  right  angle,  and  therefore  gives  the  true  pressure- 
head,  while  the  crural,  to  a  considerable  extent,  faces  the  stream,  and 
therefore  gives  both  pressure-head  and  velocity-head. 

Unfortunately,  at  present  no  really  satisfactory  measurements  are 
at  hand  from  which  the  pressure  gradient  can  be  determined. 

Cybulski's  instrument  is 
not  Qie  only  one  we  possess 
for  obtaining  records  of  the 
velocity-pulse.  Vierordt  in- 
vented a  hsemo- tachometer, 
employing  the  principle  of  the 
hydrometric  pendulum ;  his 
instrument  was  improved  by 
Cbauveau.  Chauveau's  in- 
stmment  is  shown  in  fig.  252. 

It  consists  of  a  thin  brass  tabe,  a. 
In  one  side  of  which  is  a  small  per- 
fofatioD  closed  by  thin  vulcanised 
indw-mbber.  Passing  through  the 
mbber  Is  a  fine  lever,  one  end  of 
widch,  slightly  flattened,  extends 
into  the  lunun  of  the  tube,  while 
the  otho"  moves  over  the  face  of  a 
diaL  The  tube  is -inserted  into  the 
interior  of  an  artery,  and  ligatures 

ai^dled  to  fix  it,  so  that  the  **  velocity  puUe^**  t.^.,  the  change  of  velocity  with  each 
heart-beat,  may  be  indicated  by  the  movement  of  the  outer  extremity  of  the  lever 
on  the  face  of  the  dial 

In  order  to  obtain  the  actual  value  of  these  movements  in  terms 
of  velocity,  the  instrimient  must  be  calibrated  beforehand.  The  next 
diagram,  fig.  253,  shows  how  the  instrument  may  be  adapted  to  give 


Fio.  35S.— Diagram  of  Chauveftu's  Dromograph.  a,  Braaa 
tube  for  introduction  into  the  Inroen  of  the  artery, 
and  containing  an  index  needle,  which  passes 
through  the  elastic  membrane  in  its  side,  and 
moves  by  the  impulse  of  the  blood  -  current ; 
c,  graduated  scale,  for  measuring  the  extent  of  th^ 
oscillations  of  the  needle. 


Fio.  268.— Ghauveau's  Dromograph  connected  with  tambours  to  give  a  graphic  record. 

*  graphic  record.    The  movements  of  the  pendulum  are  brought  to 
apon  a  tambour,  6,  which  communicates  by  a  tube  with  the 
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recording  tambour  C.  If  the  mass  of  the  pendulum  is  small,  the 
accuracy  of  the  instrmnent  is  considerabla  Fig.  254  shows  the 
tracing  obtained  from  the  carotid  artery  of  the  horse.  The  pressure 
curve  is  placed  below  it  for  purpose  of  comparison.  The  tracing 
shows  the  effects  during  the  time  corresponding  to  one  cardiac  oycla 
On  both  curves  the  upstroke  is  the  effect  of  the  ventricular  systole ; 
this  terminates  at  the  apex  of  the  first  small  curve  (between  the 
vertical  lines  3  and  4)  on  the  downstroke  of  the  pressure  curve,  the 
rest  of  the  downstroke  until  the  commencement  of  the  next  svstole 
(line  5)  corresponds  with  the  ventricular  diastole.  Beyond  the  line  4 
is  a  larger  secondary  wave,  which  is  known  as  the  dicrotic  wave ;  the 
smaller  post-dicrotic  waves  are  due  to  elastic  vibrations.  We  shall 
be  studying  all  those  points  more  in  detail  when  we  come  to  the 
pulsa  When  we  compare  the  two  curves  together  we  note  that  the 
velocity  curve  reaches  its  maximum  before  the  pressure  curve ;  this 


-o 


Fia.  264.— Velocity  curve  (V),  and  pressore  curve  (P)  from  the  carotid  artery  of  the  horae ;  oo, 

of  velocity  curve;  1,  2,  8,  4  show  simultaneous  points  on  both  curves.    (Chauveau  and  UKny.) 

is  because,  as  the  arteries  become  overfilled,  the  heart  cannot  mftint^^irj 
the  initial  velocity  of  output.  The  blood  is  thus  forced  along  the 
arteries ;  then  comes  the  diastole,  and  the  recoil  of  the  elastic  arteries 
not  only  forces  the  blood  onwards,  but  also  produces  a  back-swing 
against  the  closed  aortic  valves ;  this  produces  the  notch  before  the 
dicrotic  wave;  the  blood  is  reflected  from  the  aortic  valves,  once 
more  producing  a  positive  wave  (the  dicrotic  wave).  This  affects 
both  speed  and  pressure.  It  will  be  noticed  that  during  the  dicrotic 
notch  the  pressure  falls  comparatively  little,  but  in  the  velocity  curve 
the  fall  is  considerable,  and  the  curve  may  sink  below  the  base  line  oo. 
This  negative  effect  is  naturally  much  more  marked  in  the  aorta  and 
its  first  large  branches  than  in  situations  farther  from  the  heart. 

In  actual  values  Chauveau  found  that  the  velocity  in  the  horse's 
carotid  reached  520  mm.  per  second  during  systole ;  it  sank  to  220 
at  the  time  of  the  dicrotic  wave,  and  to  150  during  diastole. 

The  effect  on  the  blood-flow  of  functional  activity  or  vaso-mot(»' 
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changes  has  also  been  observed.  Thus  Lortet  found  that  the  carotid 
flow  is  five  or  six  times  greater  when  the  horse  is  actively  masticating 
than  when  it  is  at  rest.  After  section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic, 
the  lessening  of  the  peripheral  resistance  raised  the  velocity  from 
540  to  750  mm.  per  second. 

The  Time  of  a  Ck>mplete  Circulation. 

Among  the  earliest  investigators  of  the  question  how  long  an 
entire  circulation  takes,  was  Hering.  He  injected  a  solution  of 
potassium  ferrocyanide  into  the  central  end  of  a  divided  jugular 
vein,  and  collected  the  blood  either  from  the  other  end  of  the  same 
vein,  or  from  the  corresponding  vein  of  the  other  sida  The  sub- 
stance injected  is  one  that  can  be  readily  detected  by  a  chemical 
test  (the  Prussian  blue  reaction).  Yierordt  improved  this  method 
by  collecting  the  blood  as  it  flowed  out,  in  a  rotating  disc  divided 
into  a  number  of  compartments.  The  blood  was  tested  in  each  com- 
partment, and  the  ferrocyanide  discovered  in  one  which  in  the  case  of 
the  horse  received  the  blood  about  half  a  minute  after  the  injection 
had  been  made.  The  experiment  was  performed  in  a  Isurge  number 
of  animals,  and  the  following  were  a  few  of  the  results  obtained : — 

In  the  horse  .  .  .  .31  seconds. 

„      dog  .  .  .  .        16       „ 

„      cat  .  .  .          6'5     „ 

„       fowl  .  .  .  .          5       „ 

At  first  sight  these  numbers  show  no  agreement,  but  in  each  case 
it  was  found  that  the  time  occupied  was  27  heart-beats.  The  dc^s 
heart,  for  instance,  beats  twice  as  fast  as  the  horse's,  and  so  the  time 
of  the  entire  circulation  only  occupies  half  as  much  time. 

The  question  has  recently  been  reinvestigated  by  Stewart  by 
improved  methods,  which  have  shown  that  the  circiUation  time  is 
considerably  less  than  was  found  by  the  researches  of  Hering  and 
Yierordt  The  great  objection  to  the  older  method  is  the  fact  that 
haemorrhage  is  occurring  throughout  the  experiment,  and  this  would 
materially  weaken  the  hecurt  and  slow  down  the  circulation.  Stewart 
has  employed  two  methods.  In  the  first,  the  carotid  artery  is  exposed, 
and  non-polarisable  electrodes  applied  to  it.  These  are  placed  in 
circuit  with  a  cell,  a  galvanometer,  and  one  arm  of  a  Wheatstone's 
bridge.  After  the  resistances  in  the  bridge  have  been  balanced,  and 
the  galvanometer  needle  brought  to  rest,  a  small  quantity  of  strong 
sodium  chloride  solution  is  injected  into  the  opposite  carotid.  As 
soon  as  the  salt  reaches  the  carotid  artery,  the  resistance  of  the 
blood  is  altered,  the  balance  of  the  Wheatstone's  bridge  is  upset,  and 
^e  galvanometer  needle  moves.  The  period  between  the  injection 
and  the  swing  of  the  needle  is  accurately  noted. 
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The  second  method  used  is  even  simpler,  and  gives  practically  the 
same  results;  a  solution  of  methylene  blue  is  injected  into  a 
vessel  The  corresponding  vessel  on  the  opposite  side  is  exposed, 
placed  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  strongly  illuminated.  The 
time  is  noted  between  the  injection  and  the  moment  when  the  blue 
colour  is  seen  to  appear  in  the  vessel  under  observation.  Stewart 
has  applied  these  methods  also  for  determining  the  time  occupied 
by  the  passage  of  blood  through  various  districts  of  the  circulation ; 
the  longest  circulation  times  were  found  in  the  portal  system  and 
the  lower  limbs.  He  calculates  that  the  total  circulation  time  in 
man  is  about  15  second& 

None  of  these  methods^  however,  give  the  true  time  of  the  entire 
circulation ;  they  give  merely  the  shortest  possible  time  in  which  any 
particle  of  blood  can  travel  through  the  shortest  pathway.  The 
blood  that  travels  in  the  axial  current,  or  which  takes  a  broad  path- 
way through  wide  capillaries,  will  tirrive  far  more  speedily  at  its 
destination  than  that  which  creeps  through  tortuous  or  constricted 
vessels.  The  direct  observations  of  Tigerstedt  on  the  output  of  the 
left  ventricle  show  that  the  circulation  time  of  the  whole  blood  is  at 
least  three  times  as  long  as  the  period  arrived  at  by  the  Hering 
method.  It  is  therefore  fallacious  to  use  the  circulation  times 
arrived  at  by  Bering's  or  Stewart's  methods  as  a  basis  for  calculating 
the  total  amount  of  the  blood  in  the  body. 

The  Pulse. 

This  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  arterial  flow.  It  is 
the  response  of  the  arterial  wall  to  the  changes  in  lateral  pressure 
caused  by  each  heart-beat. 

A  physician  usually  feels  the  pulse  in  the  radial  artery,  since  this 
is  near  the  surface,  and  supported  by  bona  It  is  a  most  valuable 
indication  of  the  condition  of  the  patient's  heart  and  vessels.  It  is 
necessary  in  feeling  a  pulse  to  note  the  following  points : — 

1.  lU  frequency ;  that  is  the  number  of  pulse-beats  per  minute. 

This  gives  the  rate  of  the  heart-beats. 

2.  Its  strsngth ;  whether  it  is  a  strong,  bounding  pulse,  or  a  feeble 

beat;    this   indicates  the  force  with  which  the  heart  is 
beating. 

3.  Its  regularity  or  irregularity ;  irregularity  may  occur  owing  to 

irregular  cardiac  action  either  in  force  or  in  rhythoL 

4.  Its  tension ;  that  is  the  force  necessary  to  obliterate  it.     This 

gives  an  indication  of  the  state  of  the  arterial  walls  and  the 
peripheral  resistance. 
In  disease  there  are  certain  variations  in  the  pulse,  of  which  we 
shall  mention  only  two ;  namely,  the  intermittent  pulse,  due  to  the 


THE  PUI^E 


heart  miiwing  a  beat  every  now  and  then;  and  the  toattr-fiamiMr 
pulse,  due  aithST  to  aortic  leguigitatioii  or  to  a  loss  of  elastioitj  of 
the  arterial  walls;  either  of  these  oircumstances  diminishes  the 


Fia.  EU.— Many'aBphirgmognpli,  modUed  bf  JfaliDiDsd. 

onward  flow  of  blood  during  the  heart's  di&stole,  and  thus  the  sudden- 
nesa  of  the  impact  of  the  blood  on  the  arterial  wall  during  systole  is 
increased.  When  this  condition  is  due  to  arterial  disease,  such  as 
atheroma  or  oaloifioation,  this  sudden  pulse,  combined  with  the 
decreased  extensibility  of  the  arteries,  may  lead  to  rupture  of  the 
walls,  and  this  is  especially  serious  if  it  occurs  in  the  arteries  of  the 
brain  (one  cause  of  apoplexy). 

In  order  to  study  the  pulse  more  fully,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
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'  ths  BphjrgmogTaph. 


a  graphic  record  of  the  pulse-beat,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  an  instrunient  callod  the  Bphygmograpli.  Tlus  instrument 
consists  of  a  Beries  of  levers,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  button  placed 
over  the  artery ;  the  other  end  is  provided  with  a  writing-point  to 
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inBoiibe  the  magnified  record  of  the  arterial  movement  on  a  travelling 
Burface. 

The  ioatniments  most  frequently  uaed  are  those  of  Marej,  one  of 
the  numeroos  modifioatioas  of  which  is  represented  in  figoies  255, 
256,  and  267,  and  of  Dudgeon  (fig.  258). 


Fill.  15T.— Tbe  Sphrgnngnph  ipplisd  to 


E^ach  inBtnunent  is  provided  with  an  arrangement  hj  which  the 
pressure  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  record.  The 
measurement  of  the  pressure  is,  however,  rough,  and  both  instnunenta 
have  the  disadvantage  of  giving  oscillations  of  their  own  to  the 


^h  tb«  apb jgniogr»ra  it  written. 

sphygmograra ;  this  is  specially  noticeable  in  Dudgeon's  sphygmo- 
graph.  But  these  defects  may  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  Bonae 
form  of  sphygmometer.  (See  later,  p.  297.)  It  is  alao  important 
to  remember  that  the  pad  or  button  placed  upon  the  artery  rests 
partly  on  the  venae  comites,  so  that  not  only  arterial  tension  but  any 
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toi^dity  arising  from  venoua  congestion,  will  affect  the  height  and 
form  of  the  sphygmographic  record. 

Fig.  259  represents  a  typical  sphjgmographic  tracing  obtained 
from  the  radial  arteiy.  It  conaistB  of  an  upstroke  due  to  ths 
expansion  of  the  artery,  and  a  down- 
stroke  due  to  its  retraction.  The 
descent  is  more  gradual  than  the 
upstroke,  because  the  elastic  recoil 
acts  more  constantly  and  steadily 
than  the  heart-beat.  On  the  descent 
are  several  secondary  (katacrotic) 
elevations. 

A   is   the  primary,  or  pereuasion 
wave ;  0  is  the  pre-dierotic,  or  tided  » 

wave;  D  is  the  ditrotic  wave,  and  E    '^°-?A-P^"°LPSlr^'?^:i£:„;;^K 

the   pOU-dierOt%e    wave,   ana    of    these  i.»v«;D,dienitlo;B,poet-(UcrotLe»»ve. 

there  may  be  several     In  some  rare 

cases  there  is  a  secondary  wave  on  the  upstroke,  which  is  called  an 

anacrotic  wave  (fig.  260). 

These  various  secondary  waves  have  received  different  inter- 
pretations, but  the  best  way  of  explaining  them  is  derived  from 
information  obtained  by  taking  simultaneous  tracings  of  the  pulse, 
aortic  pressure,  apex  beat,  and  intraventricular  pressure,  as  in  the 
researches  of  Hurthia  By  this  means  it  is  found  thiat  the  percussion 
and  tidal  waves  occur  durii^  the  systole  of  the  heart,  and  the  other 
waves  during  the  diastole.  The  closure  of  the  aortic  valves  occurs 
just  before  l^e  dicrotic  wave.  The  secondary  waves  on  the  down- 
stroke  other  than  the  dicrotic  are  due  to  the  elastic  t^ision  of  the 


arteries,  and  are  increased  in  number  when  the  tension  of  the  arteries 
is  greatest.  Some  of  the  post-dicrotic  waves  are  also  doubtless 
instrumental  in  origin.  The  dicrotic  wave  has  a  different  origin.  It 
was  at  one  time  thought  that  this  wave  was  due  to  a  wave  of  pressure 
reflected  from  the  periphery,  but  this  view  is  at  once  excluded  by  the 
fact  that  wherever  we  take  the  pulse-tracing,  whether  from  the  aorta, 
carotid,  radial,  dorsalis  pedis,  or  elsewhere,  this  secondary  elevation 
always  follows  the  percussion  wave  after  the  same  interval,  showing 
that  it  has  its  origin  in  the  commencement  of  the  arterial  system. 
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Moreover,  a  single  pressure-wave  reflected  from  the  periphery  would 
be  impossible,  as  such  a  wave  reflected  from  one  part  would  be  inter- 
fered with  by  those  from  other  parts ;  moreover,  a  dicrotic  elevation 
produced  by  a  pressure- wave  reflected  from  the  periphery,  would  be 
increased  by  lugh  peripheral  resistance,  and  not  diminished,  as  is 
actually  the  case. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  dicrotic  wave  is  the  closure  of  the  semi- 
limar  valves;  as  already  explained  when  we  were  considering  the 

velocity  pulse  (p.  290),  the  inflow 
of  blood  into  the  aorta  suddenly 
ceases,  and  the  blood  is  driven  back 
against  the  closed  aortic  doors  by 
the  elastic  recoU  of  the  aorta;  the 
Pio.  2G1.— Dicrotic  puiae.  wavc  rcbounds  from   these  and  is 

propagated  through  the  arterial 
system  as  the  dicrotic  elevation.  The  production  of  the  dicrotic 
wave  is  favoured  by  a  low  blood-pressure  when  the  heart  is  beating 
forcibly,  as  in  fever.  Such  a  pulse  is  called  a  dicrotic  pulse  (fig  261), 
and  the  second  beat  can  be  easily  felt  by  the  finger  on  the  radial 
artery. 

The  percussion  wave  is  produced  by  the  ventricular  systole 
expanding  the  artery.  The  sharp  top  at  its  summit  is  due  to  the 
sudden  upward  spring  of  the  light  lever  of  the 
sphygmograph.  If  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a 
true  record  of  what  really  occurs,  we  should 
doubtless  have  a  tracing  as  shown  by  the  con- 
tinuous line  in  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  269). 
The  apex  of  the  tidal  wave,  B,  marks  the  end  of 
the  ventricular  systole. 

In  our  study  of  intracardiac  pressure,  we  ^%i2e!tii^gfii^pe? 
saw  that  the  systolic  plateau  sometimes  has  an  SSS^'; MdD?iirt^ 
ascending,  sometimes  a  descending,  slope  (see  dicrotic  Wvea.' 
p.  246) ;  we  now  come  to  the  explanation  of  this 
fact.  If  after  the  first  sudden  rise  of  pressure  in  the  aorta  the  peri- 
pheral resistance  is  low,  and  the  blood  can  be  driven  on  from  the 
aorta  more  rapidly  than  it  is  thrown  in,  the  plateau  wiU  sink.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  peripheral  resistance  is  high,  the  aortic 
pressure  will  rise  as  long  as  the  blood  is  flowing  in,  and  we  get  an 
ascending  systolic  plateau  and  an  anacrotic  pulsa  Thus  an  anacrotic 
pulse  is  seen  in  Bright's  disease,  where  the  peripheral  resistance  is 
very  higL 

If  a  long  pulse-tracing  is  taken,  the  effect  of  the  respiration  can 
be  seen  causing  an  increase  of  pressure,  and  a  slight  acceleration  of 
the  heart's  beats  during  inspiration. 

The  main  waves  of  the  pulse  can  be  demonstrated  without  the 
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Fio.  268.— Hsmaato- 
sraph,  to  be  read 
horn  right  to  left. 


use  of  any  instrument  at  all,  by  allowing  the  blood  to  spurt  from  a 
cat  artery  on  to  the  surface  of  a  large  sheet  of  white  paper  travel- 
ling past  it.  We  thus  obtain  what  is  very  appropriately  called  a 
KomAutograph  (fig.  263). 

A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  pulse 
as  felt  at  any  one  spot  in  the  course  of  an  artery, 
and  the  pulse-wave  which  is  propagated  through- 
out the  arterial  system.  This  wave  of  expansion 
travels  along  the  arteries,  and  is  started  by  the  pro- 
pulsion of  the  contents  of  the  left  ventricle  into  the 
already  fuU  arterial  system.  The  more  distant  the 
artery  from  the  heart,  the  longer  the  interval  that 
elapses  between  the  ventricular  beat  and  the  arrival 
of  the  pulse-wave.  Thus  it  is  felt  in  the  carotid 
earlier  than  in  the  radial  artery,  and  is  still  later 
in  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot  The  difiference 
of  time  is,  however,  very  slight ;  it  is  only  a  minute 
fraction  of  a  second ;  the  wave  travels  at  the  rate  of 
from  5  to  10  metres  a  second,  that  is  twenty  to 
thirty  times  the  rate  of  the  blood  current. 

Th$  Rate  of  Prop<ig<UUm  of  the  Pulse- Wave. — The  method  of  ascertaining  this 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  use  of  a  long  elastic  tube  into  which  fluid  is  forced  by 
the  sodden  stroke  of  a  pump.  If  a  series  of  levers  are  placed  along  the  tube  at 
measured  distances,  those  nearest  the  pump  will  rise  first,  those  farthest  from  it 
last.  If  these  are  arranged  to  write  on  a  revolving  cylinder  under  one  another, 
ihis  will  be  shown  graphically,  and  the  time-interval  between  their  movements 
can  be  measured  by  a  time-tracing.  The  same  principle  is  applied  to  the  arteries 
of  the  body;  a  series  of'Mareys  tambours  are  applied  to  the  heart  and  to 
Tarious  artmes  at  known  distances  from  the  heart ;  their  levers  are  arranged  to 
write  immediately  under  one  another,  as  in  fig.  220,  p.  244.  The  difference  in  time 
between  the  commencement  of  their  upstrokes  is  measured  by  a  time-tracing  in 
the  usual  way. 

The  tracing  taken  with  a  sphygmograph  is  that  of  the  pressure 
pulse;  we  may  regard  it  as  a  blood-pressure  tracing  without  a  base 
Una  The  actual  measurement  of  the  blood-pressure  in  the  hiunan 
subject  is  effected  by  instriunents  which  may  be  applied  to  the  vessels 
irithout  any  dissection. 

These  instnmients  are  termed  sphygmometers,  and  the  best  of 
them  are  modifications  of  one  originally  introduced  by  Eiva  RoccL 
G.  J.  Martin's  pattern  consists  of  a  four-sided  elastic  bag  about  four 
and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to  encircle  the  arm.  It  is 
wrapped  round  the  arm,  and  outside  of  it  a  cuff  of  strong  canvas  is 
firmly  strapped.  Air  is  forced  into  the  bag  by  a  tube  leading  from 
a  ball  syringe;  this  tube  is  also  connected  by  a  side  branch  to  a 
mercury  manometer.  As  one  continues  to  pump  and  distend  the 
bag»  the  pulse-beats  are  transmitted  to  the  mercury  which  is  seen  to 
rifie  in  the  manometer  and  oscillate  with  the  pulse-beats.    As  the 
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pressure  rises  the  oscillations  become  more  pronounced,  and  at  a 
certain  point  they  exhibit  a  greater  excursion  than  they  do  at  any 
other  height ;  beyond  this  point  of  maximal  puUaiion,  the  oscilla- 
tions diminish  in  amplitude,  and  as  the  distension  of  the  bag  is 
increased  still  more,  the  pressure  is  at  last  reached,  when  it  is 
sufficient  to  obliterate  the  pulse,  and  the  oscillations  of  the  mercurial 
column  cease,  and  the  pulse  is  no  longer  to  be  felt  at  the  wrist.  The 
pressure  necessary  to  do  this  is  equal  to  the  systolic  pressure,  and  the 
height  of  the  mercurial  column  should  be  noted  when  the  pulse  just 
disappears.     The  point  of  maximal  pulsation  gives  a  reading  of  the 


Fio.  264.— Martin's  Sphygmometer  (made  by  Hawskley,  867  Oxford  Straot). 

diastolic  pressure.  The  systolic  pressure  is  more  easily  read  than  the 
diastolic  pressure,  for  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  judge  accurately 
where  the  pulsations  are  greatest.  Moreover,  the  amount  of  systolic 
pressure  gives  one  more  useful  information  of  the  condition  of  the 
circulation  than  does  the  diastolic  pressure. 

The  normal  pressure  in  the  radial  artery  of  healthy  young  adults 
is  110  to  120  mm.  Hg.  It  appears  to  be  as  constant  as  the  body 
temperature.  In  the  recumbent  posture  the  pressure  is  slightly 
lower  than  in  the  erect  position.  This  relation  is  reversed  in  condi- 
tions of  exhaustion.  The  pressure  in  the  lower  limbs  is  greater  than 
that  in  the  upper  limbs  in  the  standing  posture  owing  to  the  efifect 
of  gravity.  During  muscular  exertion  the  pressure  is  raised,  while 
in  the  subsequent  period  of  rest  it  is  subnormal  Mental  work 
raises  the  pressure ;  during  rest  and  sleep  it  is  lowered.     The  taking 
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of  food  produces  no  noteworthy  effect.     In  disease  there  are  naturally 
great  variations,  and  the  study  of  these  has  yielded  valuable  results. 

The  0apillaj*7  Flow. 

When  the  capillary  circulation  is  examined  in  any  ti*ansparent 
part  of  a  living  animal  by  mecois  of  the  microscope  the  blood  is  seen 
to  flow  with  a  constant  equable  motion;  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
move  along,  mostly  in  single  file,  and  bend  in  various  ways  to 
accommodate  theniselves  to  the  tortuous  course  of  the  capillary,  but 
instantly  recover  their  normal  outline  on  reaching  a  wider  vessd. 

At  the  circumference  of  the  stream  in  the  larger  capillaries,  and 
in  the  small  arteries  and  veins,  there  is  a  layer  of  blood-plasma 
in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  which  moves  more 
slowly  than  the  blood  in  the  centre.  Anyone  who  has 
rowed  on  a  river  will  know  that  the  swiftest  current  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  The  red  corpuscles  occupy  the  middle  of  the 
stream  and  move  with  comparative  rapidity ;  the  colourless  corpuscles 
run  much  more  slowly  by  the  walls  of  the  vessel ;  while  next  to  the 
wall  there  is  a  transparent  space  in  which  the  fluid  is  at  comparative 
rest  (the  so-called  "still  layer");  if  any  of  the  corpuscles  happen  to 
be  forced  within  it,  they  move  more  slowly  than  before,  rolling  lazily 
along  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  often  adhering  to  its  walL  Some- 
times, when  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  not  strong,  many  of  the  white 
corpuscles  collect  in  a  capillary  vessel,  and  for  a  time  entirely  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  red  corpuscles. 

When  the  peripheral  resistance  is  greatly  diminished  by  the 
dilatation  of  the  small  arteries,  so  much  blood  passes  on  from  the 
arteries  into  the  capillaries  at  each  stroke  of  the  heart,  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  remaining  in  the  arteries  to  distend  them.  Thus,  the 
intermittent  current  of  the  ventricular  systole  is  not  converted  into 
a  continuous  stream  by  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries  before  the  capil- 
laries are  reached ;  and  so  intermittency  of  the  flow  occurs  both  in 
capillaries  and  veins,  and  a  pulse  is  produced  there.  The  same  pheno- 
menon may  occur  when  the  cauteries  become  rigid  from  disease,  and 
when  the  beat  of  the  heart  is  so  slow  or  so  feeble  that  the  blood  at 
each  cardiac  systole  has  time  to  pass  on  to  the  capillaries  before  the 
next  stroke  occurs ;  the  amount  of  blood  sent  out  at  each  stroke  is 
then  insufficient  to  properly  distend  the  elastic  arteriea 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  occurrence  of  any  transudation 
firom  the  interior  of  the  capillaries  into  the  midst  of  the  surrounding 
tisanes  was  confined,  in  the  absence  of  injury,  strictly  to  the  fluid 
part  of  the  blood;  in  other  words,  that  the  corpuscles  could  not 
escape  from  the  circulating  stream,  unless  the  wall  of  the  containing 
blood-vessel  was  ruptured.    Augustus  Waller  affirmed,  in  1846,  that 
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he  bad  seen  blood-oorpuscles,  both  red  and  white,  pass  bodily  tJirongh 
the  wall  of  the  capillary  veaael  in  which  they  were  contained ;  and 
that,  as  no  opening  could  be  seen  before  their  eecape,  so  none  could 
be  observed  afterwards — bo  rapidly  was  the  part  healed.  But  these 
observations  did  not  attract  much  notice  until  the  phenomenon  was 
rediscovered  by  Cohnheim  in  1867. 

Cohnheim's  experiment  was  performed  in  the  following  manner: 

A  frog  is  anfesthetised ;  and  the  abdomen  having  been  opened,  a  portion 

of  small  intestine  is  drawn  out,  and  its  transparent  mesentery  spread 

out  under  a  microscope.     After  a  variable  time,  occupied  by  dilatation, 

following    contraction    of   the  minute    vessels    and    accompanying 

quickening  of  the  blood-stream,  there  ensues  a 

retardation  of  the  current,  and  blood-corptiscles 

begin  to  make  their  way  through  the  capillaries 

and  small  vessels. 

Diapedesis,  or  emigration  of  the  white  cor- 
puscles, occurs  to  a  small  extent  in  health. 
But  it  is  much  increased  in  inflammation,  and 
may  go  on  so  as  to  form  a  large  collection  of 
leucocytes  (t.e.  white   corpuscles)  outside  the 


no.  XU.~-A  Urgg  capUUij 
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The  emigration  of  red  corpusclee  is  only 
seen  in  inflammation,  and  is  a  passive  process ; 
it  occurs  when  the  holes  made  by  the  emigrat- 
ing leucocytes  do  not  close  up  immediately, 
and  so  the  red  corpuscles  escape  too. 

The  real  meaning  of  the  process  of  inflam- 
mation is  a  subject  which  is  being  much  dis- 
cussed now,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  state 
briefly  the  views  of  Metschnikoff,  who  has  in 
recent  years  been  a  prominent  investigator  of 
the  subject.  Even  if  these  views  do  not  repre- 
sent the  whole  truth,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  phenomena  described  play  a  very 
important  part  in  the  process.  Metschnikoff  teaches  that  the 
vascular  phenomena  of  inflammation  have  for  their  object  an  in- 
crease in  the  emigration  of  leucocytes,  which  have  the  power  of 
devouring  the  irritant  substance,  and  removing  the  tissues  killed  by 
the  lesion.  They  are  therefore  called  phagocytes  (devouring  or 
scavenging  corpuscles).  It  may  be  that  the  microbic  influence,  or 
the  inflnence  of  the  chemical  poisons  they  produce,  is  too  powerful 
for  the  leucocytes ;  then  they  are  destroyed,  and  the  dead  leaco- 
cytes  become  pus  corpuscles;  but  if  the  leucocytes  are  successful 
in  destroying  the  fore^n  body,  micro-organisms,  and  disintegrated 
tissues,  they  disappear,  wandering  back  to  the  blood-vessels,  and 
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the  lost  tissue  is  replaced  by  a  regeneration  of  the  surrounding 
tissues.* 

The  circulation  through  the  capillaries  must,  of  necessity,  be 
largely  influenced  by  that  which  occurs  in  the  vessels  on  either  side 
of  them  in  the  arteries  or  the  veins;  their  intermediate  position 
causes  them  to  feel  at  once  any  alteration  in  the  size,  rate,  or  pres- 
sure of  the  arterial,  and  more  especially  of  the  venous  blood-stream. 
The  apparent  contraction  of  the  capillaries,  on  the  application  of 
certain  irritating  substances,  and  during  fear,  and  their  dilatation  in 
blushing,  may  te  referred  primarily  to  the  action  of  the  small  arteries. 

The  Venous  Flow. 

The  blood-current  in  the  veins  is  maintained  primjuily  by  the 
vis  a  tergo,  that  is,  the  force  behind,  which  is  the  blood-pressure 
transmitted  from  the  heart  and  arteries ;  but  very  effectual  assist- 
ance to  the  flow  is  afforded  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  capable  of 
pressing  on  the  veins  with  valves,  as  well  as  by  the  suction  action 
of  the  heart,  and  the  aspiratory  action  of  the  thorax  {vis  a 
fronte). 

The  effect  of  muscular  pressure  upon  the  circulation  may  be  thus 
explained.  When  pressure  is  applied  to  any  part  of  a  vein  and  the 
current  of  blood  in  it  is  obstructed,  the  portion  behind  the  seat  of 
pressure  becomes  swollen  and  distended  as  far  back  as  the  next  pair 
of  valves,  which  are  in  consequence  closed  (fig.  202,  B,  p.  222).  Thus, 
whatever  force  is  exercised  by  the  pressure  of  the  muscles  on  the 
veins,  is  distributed  partly  in  pressing  the  blood  onwards  in  the 
proper  course  of  the  circulation,  and  partly  in  pressing  it  backwards 
and  closing  the  valves  behind. 

The  circulation  might  lose  as  much  as  it  gains  by  such  an  action, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  numerous  communications  which  the  veins  make 
with  one  another ;  through  these,  the  closing  up  of  the  venous 
channel  by  the  backward  pressure  is  prevented  from  being  any  serious 
hindrance  to  the  circulation,  since  the  blood,  the  onward  course  of 
which  is  arrested  by  the  closed  valves,  can  at  once  pass  through 
some  anastomosing  channel,  and  proceed  on  its  way  by  another 
vein.  Thus,  the  effect  of  muscular  pressure  upon  veins  which  have 
valves,  is  turned  almost  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  circula- 
tion. 

In  the  web  of  the  bat's  wing,  the  veins  are  furnished  with  valves, 
and  possess  the  remarkable  property  of  rhythmical  contraction  and 
dilcUatian,  whereby  the  current  of  blood  within  them  is  distinctly 
accelerated  (Wharton  Jones).    The  contraction  occurs,  on  an  average, 

*  This  question  is  closely  related  to  that  of  immunity,  which  is  discussed  in  th 
chapter  on  the  Blood  (Chapter  XXVII.). 
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about  ten  times  in  a  minute ;  the  existence  of  valves  prevents  regur- 
gitation, so  the  entire  efifeot  of  the  contractions  is  auxiliary  to  the 
onward  current  of  blood.  Analogous  phenomena  are  occasionally 
found  in  other  animals. 

A  venous  pulse  is  observed  under  the  conditions  previously 
described  (p.  299),  when  the  arterioles  are  dilated  so  that  the  arterial 
pulse  passes  through  the  capillaries  to  the  veins. 

A  venous  pulse  is  also  seen  in  the  superior  and  inferior  vena 
cava  near  to  their  entrance  into  the  heart ;  this  corresponds  to  varia- 
tions of  the  pressure  in  the  right  auricle.  When  the  ventricle  is  con- 
tracting there  is  a  slow  rise,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  blood  cannot  get 
into  the  ventricle,  and  so  distends  the  auricle ;  a  second  short,  shaj^ 
elevation  of  pressure  is  produced  by  the  auricular  systola  Altera- 
tions of  venous  pressure  are  also  produced  in  the  great  veins  by  the 
respiratory  movements,  the  pressure  sinking  during  inspiration,  and 
rising  during  expiration. 

The  Vaao-Motor  Nervous  System. 

The  vaso-motor  nervous  system  consists  of  the  vtuso-motor  centre 
situated  in  the  bulb,  of  certain  subsidiary  va«o-motor  centres  in  the 
spinal  cord,  and  of  vaso-motor  nerves,  which  are  of  two  kinds — (a) 
those  the  stimulation  of  which  causes  constriction  of  the  vessels; 
these  are  called  vaso-constrictor  nerves ;  (b)  those  the  stimulation  of 
which  causes  dilatation  of  the  vessels ;  these  are  called  vaso-dilaiar 
nerves. 

The  muscular  structure  of  arteries  was  first  described  by  Henle 
in  1841;  but  it  was  not  until  twelve  years  later  that  the  nerves 
supplying  this  musculw  tissue  were  discovered.  The  names  of 
Claude  Bernard,  Brown-S^quard,  and  Schifif  are  specially  connected 
with  this  discovery. 

These  nerves  exert  their  most  important  action  in  the  vessels 
which  contain  relatively  the  greatest  amount  of  muscular  tissue, 
namely,  the  small  arteries  or  arterioles. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  arterioles  are  maintained  in 
a  state  of  moderate  or  tonic  contraction,  and  this  constitutes  the 
peripheral  resistance,  the  use  of  which  is  to  keep  up  the  arterial 
pressure,  which  must  be  high  enough  to  force  the  blood  through  the 
capillaries  and  veins  in  a  continuous  stream  back  to  the  heart. 

Another  function  which  is  served  by  this  muscular  tissue  is  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  blood  which  flows  through  the  capillaries  of 
any  organ  in  proportion  to  its  needs.  During  d^estion,  for  instance, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  digestive  organs  should  be  supplied  with  a 
large  quantity  of  blood:  for  this  purpose  the  arterioles  of  the 
splanchnic  area  are  relaxed,  and  there  is  a  vast  simount  of  blood  in  this 
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area,  and  therefore  a  correspondingly  small  amount  in  other  areas,  such 
as  the  skin ;  this  accounts  for  the  sensation  of  chilliness  experienced 
after  a  full  meaL  The  skin  vessels  form  another  good  example ;  one 
of  the  most  important  uses  of  the  skin  is  to  get  rid  of  the  heat  of 
the  body  in  such  a  way  that  the  body  temperature  shall  remain 
constant ;  when  excess  of  heat  is  produced  there  is  also  an  increase 
in  the  loss  of  heat ;  the  skin  vessels  are  then  dilated,  and  so  more 
blood  is  exposed  on  the  surface,  and  thus  an  increase  in  the  radiation 
of  heat  from  the  surftu^  is  brought  about.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
it  is  necessary  that  the  heat  produced  should  be  kept  in  the  body, 
the  loss  of  heat  is  diminished  by  a  constriction  of  the  skin  vessels, 
as  in  cold  weather.  The  alteration  of  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  is 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  vaso-motor  nervous  system  on 
the  muscular  tissue  of  the  arterioles. 

There  are  certain  organs  of  the  body  in  which  the  necessity  for 
alterations  in  their  blood-supply  does  not  exist.  Such  organs  are, 
heart  itself,  the  lungs,  and  the  brain.  It  is  in  the  vessels  of  these 
organs  that  the  indluence  of  vaso-motor  nerves  is  at  a  minimum. 
The  pulmonary  vessels  are  stated  by  Bradford  and  Dean  to  be 
supplied  by  nerves  which  leave  the  cord  in  the  upper  thoracic  r^on ; 
but  on  stimulating  these  the  rise  of  pressure  produced  is  extremely 
small ;  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  fibres  in  question  are  really  vaso- 
constrictors ;  the  smcdl  rise  observed  may  be  partly  or  even  wholly 
due  to  the  acceleration  of  the  heart,  which  is  another  result  of  stimu- 
lating these  nerve-roots. 

l^e  vaso-motor  centre  lies  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle ;  it  is  a  few  millimetres  in  length,  reaching  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  floor  to  within  about  4  mm.  of  the  calamus  scrip- 
torios.  The  position  of  this  centre  has  been  discovered  by  the 
following  means :  when  it  is  destroyed  the  tone  of  the  smcdl  vessels 
is  no  longer  kept  up,  and  in  consequence  there  is  a  great  and  universal 
fall  in  arterial  blood-pressiue ;  when  it  is  stimulated  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  constriction  of  the  arterioles  all  over  the  body,  and 
therefore  a  rise  of  arterial  blood-pressure.  Its  upper  and  lower 
limits  have  been  determined  in  the  following  way:  a  series  of 
i^TiifTiftlR  is  taken,  and  the  central  nervous  system  divided  in  a 
different  place  in  each;  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  may  be  cut 
off  without  affecting  blood-pressure,  the  vaso-motor  centre  must 
therefore  be  below  these;  if.  the  section  is  made  just  above  the 
medulla,  the  blood-pressure  still  remains  high,  and  it  is  not  till  the 
upper  limit  of  the  centre  is  passed  that  the  blood-pressure  falls. 
Similarly,  in  another  series  of  animals,  if  the  cervical  cord  is  cut 
through,  and  the  animal  kept  alive  by  artificial  respiration,  there  is 
an  enormous  fall  of  pressure  due  to  the  influence  of  the  centre  being 
removed  from  the  vessels ;  in  other  experiments  the  section  is  made 
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higher  and  higher,  and  the  same  result  noted,  until  at  last  the  lower 
limit  of  the  centre  is  passed,  and  the  fall  of  pressure  is  less  and  less 
marked  the  higher  one  goes  there,  until  in  the  animal  in  which  the 
section  is  made  at  the  upper  boundary  of  the  centre  the  blood- 
pressure  is  not  affected  at  all,  and  the  centre  can  be  influenced 
reflexly  by  the  stimulation  of  afferent  nerves,  the  pressor  and 
depressor  nerves,  which  we  shall  be  considering  immediately. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  the  bulb,  there 
is  a  fall  of  pressura  If  the  animal  is  kept  alive,  the  vessels  after  a 
time  recover  their  tone,  and  the  arterial  pressure  rises ;  it  rises  still 
more  on  stimulating  the  central  end  of  a  sensory  nerve ;  this  is  due 
to  the  existence  of  subsidiary  vaso-motor  centres  in  the  spinal  cord ; 
for  on  the  subsequent  destruction  of  the  spinal  cord  the  vessels  again 
lose  their  tone  and  the  blood-pressure  sinks. 

The  exact  position  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  the  bulb  is  far  from  clear ;  diere 
is  no  special  group  of  cells  there  which  an  anatomist  can  point  to  as  exerdsing 
this  function,  in  the  same  way  as  he  can  point  to  the  respiratory  or  the  cardio- 
inhibitory  centre.  Possibly  the  cells  are  scattered  over  a  large  area  and  do  not 
occur  in  definite  groups. 

The  fibres  that  leave  these  cells  to  pass  down  the  spinal  cord 
probably  travel  along  the  lateral  columns;  but  here  again  exact 
information  is  lacking,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  or  not  they 
decussate  in  the  bulb  or  elsewhere.  They  terminate  by  arborising 
around  the  cells  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  subsidiary  vaso-motor 
centres,  the  anatomical  position  of  which  is  probably  in  the  cells  of 
the  intermedio-lateral  tract.  From  these  cells  fresh  axis-cylinder 
processes  originate,  which  pass  out  as  the  small  meduUated  nerve- 
fibres  in  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  will  have  been 
already  gathered  from  our  description  of  the  Autonomic  Nervous 
System  (Chapter  XVIII.) ;  but  we  may  briefly  recapitulate  the  main 
facta 

The  vaso-constrictor  nerves  for  the  whole  body  leave  the  spinal 
cord  by  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  from  the  second 
thoracic  to  the  second  lumbar,  both  inclusive  They  leave  the  roots 
by  the  white  rami  communicantes,  and  pass  into  the  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic  chain,  which  lies  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column. 
That  is  to  say,  the  small  medullated  or  pre-ganglionic  nerve-fibres 
terminate  by  arborising  around  the  cells  of  these  ganglia,  and  a  fresh 
relay  of  axis-cylinder  processes  from  these  cells  carry  on  the  impulses. 

Those  which  are  destined  for  the  supply  of  the  vessels  of  the  head 
pass  into  the  ganglion  stellatum  or  first  thoracic  ganglion,  thence 
through  the  annulus  of  Yieussens  to  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion, 
and  thence  along  the  sympathetic  tnmk  to  their  destination.  Their 
cell-station  is  in  the  superior  cervical  ganglion. 
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The  new  fibres  that  ariae  in  ganglia  are  usuallj  non-medullated, 
and  are  teacmed  post-ganglionic.  Those  for  the  body  wall  and  limbs 
pass  back  from  the  sympathetic  ganglia  to  the  spinal  nerves  by  the 
grey  rami  communicantes,  and  are  distributed  with  the  other  spinal 
nerve-fibres.  The  cell-stations  for  the  upper  limb  fibres  are  in  the 
ganglion  stellatimi,  and  for  the  lower  limb  fibres  in  the  lower  lumbar 
and  upper  sacral  ganglia. 

Those  for  the  interior  of  the  body  pass  into  the  various  plexuses 
of  sympathetic  nerves  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  and  are  distributed 
to  the  vesseb  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  This  set  includes 
the  most  important  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  body,  the  splanchnics. 
Their  cell-stations  are  situated  in  the  various  collateral  ganglia. 

The  voMhdiUUoT  nerves  have  been  stated  to  accompany  those 
just  described,  but  they  are  not  limited  to  the  outflow  from  the 
second  thoracic  to  the  second  lumbar.  Thus,  the  nervi  erigentes 
originate  as  white  rami  commtmicantes  from  the  second  and  third 
umX  nerves,  and  the  chorda  tympani,  another  good  example  of  a 
vaso-dilator  nerve,  is  a  branch  of  the  seventh  cranial  nerve. 

Our  knowledge  of  vaso-dilator  nerves  is  limited,  except  in  such 

instances  as  the  two  nerves  just  mentioned    Equally  deficient  is  our 

information  concerning  vaso-dilator  centres  in  the  central  nervous 

system.    W.  M.  Bayliss,  in  his  search  for  vaso-dilator  fibres  in  the 

dog,  was  not  successful  in  finding  any  for  the  hind  limb  in  the 

abdominal  sympathetic  chain;  but  the  only  fibres,  excitation  of 

which  produced  vascular  dilatation    there,  are    contained  in  the 

posterior  roots.    He  also  found  fibres  in  the  posterior  roots  of  the 

12th  and  13th  thoracic  nerves,  which  act  as  vaso-dilators  of  the 

small  intestina    Not  only  is  vaso-dilatation  the  result  of  mechanical, 

or  electrical  stimulation  of  these  roots,  but  experiments  are  adduced 

which   show  that   in   normal  reflexes,  such  as   occur  when  the 

depressor  nerve  is  stimulated,  the  dilator  impulses  travel  by  the 

same  route.    This  raises  the  question  whether  the  posterior  roots 

contain  true  efferent  fibres.    The  facts  of  degeneration  show  that 

thej  do  not.    Bayliss  is  therefore  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the 

same  nerve  terminations  in  the  periphery  serve  both  to  take  up 

sensory  impressions   and  to    convey  inhibitory   impulses  to    the 

mnscolar  structures  in  which  they  end    In  other  words,  we  have 

here  another  example  which  may  be  added  to  those  previously 

mentioned  (p.  104),  that  nerve^fibres  may  convey  impulses  in  both 

directdons.    The  term  antidromic  is  used  by  Bayliss  to  express  the 

fact  that  impulses  may  travel  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that  in 

which  they  usually  pass. 

The  Vaso-motor  centre  can  be  excited  directly  by  induc- 
tion currents;  the  result  is  an  increase  of  arterial  blood-pressure 
owing  to  an  increase  of  the  contraction  of  the  peripheral  arterioles. 
U 


[o.  3UT.— Kua  in  utend  bloud-preaiaN  piDduead  by  •UmultUng  tlia  cmlnl  end  or  >  •numr  aW  fC*' 
taacatimdnUieliiSuaac*  or  morpUoa  knd  cunn.    BP,  blood-pnunn ;  A,  kbadaaft  or  baw-Uoc :  T,  ">* 
ofeMooDdi;  K, il|n»1  line,  Uia1owsriii«  of  which  IndlutstliflpariodoIitlmiUa'tKiiiotUiaDvn.    TbcMe' 
ll^tly  nduiMd  IB  npioductlon.    CBhtiringtOD.) 
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ction  ot  poisons  in  the  blood  which 
anthuB  or  digitalis  causes  a  marked 
lue  to  tho  constriction  of  the  peri- 
apuls^  from  the  centra 
blood,  as  in  asphi/xia;  the  rise  of 
g  the  first  part  of  asphyxia  is  due 
\a;  the  fall  during  the  last  stage  of 
failure    We  shall  study  asphyxia 

respiiatioD.  During  the  period  of 
fin  observed  on  the  blood-pressure 
■hythmio  action  of  the  vasomotor 
ads  out  stronger  and  weaker  con- 
'n  as  the  Travit-Hering  waves,  and 
im  than  the  waves  on  the  tracing 
ay  are  not  peculiar  to  asphyxia,  but 

from  normal  animals.  Fig.  266 
om  a  dog  under  the  influence  of 
16  the  three  seta  of  wavee,  first  the 
ntB,  next  in  size  those  due  to  the 

their  turn  ai6  superposed  on  the 

be  excited  refiezly. — The  afferent 
I  may  be  divided  into  pressor  and 

r  nerves.  The  sciatic  or  the  vagua 
;  when  they  are  divided  and  their 
b  is  a  rise  of  blood-pressure  due  to 
centre,  and  a  consequent  constric- 
the  body,  but  especially  in  the 
the  result  of  such  an  experiment. 
,  an  experiment  to  administer  curare 
animal,  in  order  to  obviate  reflex 
.hemaelves  produce  a  rise  in  arterial 

tain  depressor  fibres ;  these  produce 
rked  bundle  of  these  is  known  as 
mala  this  is  bound  up  in  the  trunk 
I  the  rabbit,  cat,  and  horse,  the  nerve 
1  the  heart  (or,  according  to  some 
mencement  of  the  aorta),  and  joins 
I  branch,  and  ultimately  reaches  the 
irve  is  stimulated  (the  vagi  having 
t  reflex  inhibition  of  the  heart),  a 
ressure  is  produced  (see  fig.  268). 
he  vaso-motor  centre  in  such  a  way 
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that  the  normal  constrictor  impulses  that  pass  down  the  vaso-con* 
stricter  nerves  are  inhibited.  The  fall  of  pressure  is  verj  slight  after 
section  of  the  splanclinic  nerves,  showing  that  the  splanchnic  area  is 
the  part  of  the  body  most  affected.  The  normal  function  of  this 
nerve  is  to  adapt  the  peripheral  resistance  to  the  heart's  action :  if 


the  constriction  of  the  arterioles  is  too  high  for  the  heart  to  overcome, 
an  impulse  by  this  nerve  to  the  vaso-motoi  centre  produces  reflexly 
a  lesseniug  of  the  peripheral  resistanca 

N.B.— The  term  depressor  should  be  carefully  disUngulshed  froni  inhibitory  j 
stimulation  of  the  peripheraJ  end  of  the  vagus  produces  a  tall  of  blood-pressure  due 
to  iahibitioD  (slowiiig  or  stoppage)  of  the  heart  (see  ligs.  21fl  and  217} ;  stimulation 


EbEperiments  on  Vaso-motor  nerves. — The  experiments  on  the 
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vaso-motor  iiarveB  are  similar  to  thoao  performed  on  other  nervoB 
when  one  wiBhee  to  ascertain  their  functions.  They  consist  of 
section  and  excitation. 

Section  of  a  vaso-constrictor  nerve,  such  as  the  splanchnic,  causes 
a  loss  of  normal  arterial  tooe,  and  consequently  the  part  supplied  by 
the  nerve  becomes  flushed  with  blood.  Stimulation  of  the  periphcoral 
lontract  and  the  part  to  become  compara- 
Thia  con  be  very  readily  demonstrated 
ised  rabbit.  This  is  a  classical  experiment 
)f  Claude  Bernard.  Division  of  the  cervical 
increased  redness  of  the  side  of  the  head, 
transparency  of  which  enables  one  to  follow 
oentml  artery  with  its  branches  is  seen  to 
imall  branches  not  previously  visible  come 
tiotter,  though  this  effect  aoon  passes  off  as 
lantity  of  blood  to  the  air  causes  a  rapid 
,ting  the  peripheral  end  of  the  cut  nerve, 
nl  condition,  and  then  becomes  paler  than 
onstriction  of  the  vessels. 
)r  nerve,  such  as  the  chorda  tympani,  pro- 
isels,  but  stimulation  of  its  peripheral  end 
if  all  the  arterioles,  so  that  the  Bnbmaxillary 
ig  parts  supplied  by  the  nerve  become  red 
d  the  pulse  is  propagated  through  to  the 
)ugh  the  capillaries  may  be  ao  rapid  that 
j^our  in  the  veins,  ,^other  effect,  free 
1  study  in  connection  with  that  subject, 
o-dilator  nerves  are  the  nervi  erigentes  to 
penis,  etc.,  and  of  the  lingual  nerve  to  the 

e  that  all  the  vessels  of  the  body  receive 
or  nerves.  But  the  presence  of  the  latter 
mless  they  are  present  in  excess ;  if  they 
ts  the  constrictors  most.  The  effect  of 
;  for  if  a  mixed  nerve  is  cut,  the  only  effect 
observed  is  a  dilatation  due  to  removal  of  the  tonic  constrictor  influence. 
To  solve  this  difficult  problem,  three  methods  are  in  use: — 

1.  Tkt  method  of  degm«ration. — If  the  sciatic  nerve  is  out,  the 
vessels  of  the  limb  dilata  This  passes  off  in  a  day  or  two.  If  the 
peripheral  end  of  the  nerve  is  then  stimulated,  the  vessels  are  dilated, 
as  the  constrictor  fibres  degenerate  earliest,  and  so  one  gets  a  result 
due  to  the  atmiulation  of  the  still  intact  dilator  fibres. 

2.  The  method  of  slowly  interrupted  shocks. — If  a  mixed  nerve  is 
stimulated  with  the  usual  rapidly  interrupted  faradio  current,  the 
effect  is  constnctioD ;  but  if  the  induction  shocks  are  sent  in  at  long 
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intervals  {e.g.,  at  intervals  of  a  second),  vaso-dilator  effects  are 
obtained.  This  can  be  readily  demonstrated  on  the  kidney  vessels 
by  stimulation  of  the  anterior  root  of  the  eleventh  thoracic  nerve  in 
the  two  ways  just  indicated. 

By  studying  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  blood  through  the  submaxillary 
gland,  in  which  the  vaso-constrictor  and  dilator  fibres  run  separate 
courBCfl,  it  has  been  shown  that  if  both  seta  of  fibres  are  simultaneously 
excited,  constriction  is  produced  during  the  stimulation,  while  marked 
dilatation  follows  after  the  stimulation  has  ceased.  Excitation  of  the 
conBtrictors  alone  is  not  followed  by  dilatation.  These  results  explain 
the  mode  of  action  of  slowly  intemipted  shocks,  for  with  each  there 
will  only  be  a  very  alight  constriction,  while  the  dilator  eSeets  which  run 
a  much  slower  courae  will  be  summed  up  to  produce  a  marked  effect. 

3.  Tkt  influence  of  temperature. — ^Exposure  to  a  low  temperature 
depreases  the  conatrictors  more  than  the  dilators.  If  the  leg  is 
placed  in  ice-cold  water,  atimulation  of  the  sciatic,  even  if  it  has  only 
been  recently  divided,  producea  a  fluahing  of  the  skin  with  blood. 

Pletbysmograpliy. 

The  action  of  vaso-motor  nerves  can  be  studied  in  another  way 
than  by  the  use  of  various  forms  of  manometer,  which  is  the  only 
method  we  have  considered  so  far.  The  second  method,  which  is 
often  used  together  with  the  manometer,  consists  in  the  use  of  an 


Fin.  SA».— Plclhyimogispli.  By  mwni  of  thli  ippkntot,  the  iltcntion  is  toIduib  ot  th*  krm  i,  wblch 
in  sndosed  Id  *  glui  lube  a,  ni1«d  wUh  tiaid,  the  opening  tfaron^  which  it  pUMa  being  Smilj 
cloned  by  » thick  guCtl.perchl  bud  r,  la  comraunlcaUd  to  The  lejerD.indrogblomd  b7»  twiwdlng 

the  volume  Is  tncnued,  fluid  pusea  out  of  the  glau  cylinder,  and  the  lever  b  hIio  I>  niHd,  Mid 
when  *  decreue  tikeg  plue  the  fluM  retume  egtln  froin  h  to  a.  It  w<U  tbersbre  be  avMent  thM 
the  ippantui  l>  Ckpible  at  leconllng  ilMntloni  at  the  colume  of  blood  In  the  irm. 

instrument  which  records  variations  in  the  volume  of  any  limb,  or 
organ  of  an  animal.  Such  an  instrument  is  called  a  plethysmogmph. 
One  of  these  instruments  applied  to  the  human  arm  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  figure  (fig.  269). 
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Every  time  the  arm  expands  with  the  heart's  systole,  a  little  of 
the  fluid  in  the  plethjsmograph  is  expelled  and  raises  the  lever. 
Variations  in  volume  due  to  respiration  are  also  seen  in  the  tracing. 
An  air  plethysmograph  connected  to  a  sensitive  recorder  gives  equally 
good  results. 

A  study  of  the  volume  ptUse  shows  it  to  possess  the  same  main 
characters  (for  instance,  a  dicrotic  wave  on  the  downstroke)  which 
we  have  already  described  in  connection  with  the  velocity  pulse,  and 
the  pressure  pulse  (see  p.  290). 

When  the  same  method  in  a  modified  form  is  applied  to  such 
viscera  as  the  kidney  or  spleen,  the  instrument  is  generally  called 
an  onoometer.    The  earliest  oncometers  were  made  by  Boy. 

Boy's  oncometer  (figs.  270  and  271)  consists  of  a  metal  capsule, 
of  shape  suitable  to  enclose  the  organ:  its  two  halves  are  jointed 
together,  and  fit  accurately  except  at  one  opening  which  is  left  for 
the  vessels  of  the  organ.  A  delicate  membrane  is  attached  to  tho 
rim  of  each  half,  the  space  between  which  and  the  metal  is  filled 
with  warm  oil  The  tube  from  the  oncometer  is  connected  to  the 
oil-containing  cavity  of  the  recorder  by  a  tube  also  containing  oil. 
An  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  organ  squeezes  the  oil  out  of  tho 
oncometer  into  the  recorder,  and  so  produces  a  rise  of  its  piston  and 
lever ;  a  contraction  of  the  organ  produces  a  fall  of  the  lever. 

These  elaborate  instruments  have  now  been  entirely  superseded 
by  air  oncometers,  and  Schilfer  was  the  first  to  employ  an  air 
oncometer  in  his  work  on  the  spleen. 

If  now  we  are  investigating  the  action  of  the  anterior  root  o{ 
eleventh  thoracic  nerve  on  the  vessels  of  the  kidney,  a  tracing  is  taken 
simultaneously  of  the  arterial  blood-pressure  in  the  carotid,  and  of 
the  volume  of  the  kidney  by  the  oncometer.  On  stimulating  tho 
nerve  rapidly,  there  is  a  slight  rise  of  arterial  pressure,  but  a  large 
fall  of  the  recording  lever,  showing  that  the  kidney  has  diminished 
in  voluma  It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  an  active  contraction  of 
the  arterioles  of  the  kidney,  causing  it  to  diminish  in  size,  for  the 
blood-pressure  tracing  (which  is  takken  as  a  control  to  be  sure  the 
changes  are  not  otherwise  produced)  shows  that  there  is  no  failure  of 
the  heart's  activity  to  account  for  it. 

We  shall  return  to  the  subject  of  the  oncometer  in  connection 
with  the  spleen  and  the  kidney.  We  may,  however,  say  in  passing 
what  a  very  important  experimental  method  plethysmography  is 
becoming.  Since  the  introduction  of  air  oncometers,  the  method  is 
remarkably  easy  to  apply,  and  it  is  now  part  of  the  routine  practice 
of  physiologists,  when  they  are  investigating  the  action  of  a  drug, 
or  of  a  nerve,  on  any  organ,  to  record  its  volume  changes  by  the 
plethysmographic  method.  Thus,  the  salivary  glands,  lobes  of  the 
Uver  or  lung,  the  limbs,  the  kidney,  spleen,  a  coil  of  intestine,  etc.. 
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oan  each  be  easily  enclosed  in  an  appropriately  shaped  gutta-percha 
box,  covered  with  a  glasa  plate  made  air-tight  with  vas^ina    There 
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¥rith  cotton-wool  soaked  in  vaseline) ;  the  other  opening  is  filled  up 
with  a  piece  of  glass  tubing  which  is  connected  by  an  india-rubber 
tube  to  the  recording  apparatus  (see  fig.  272).    The  most  delicate  of 
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Fio.  27S. — Appumias  for  obtaining  tpIaDle  carves,  s,  Spleen  in  oncometer  o,  which  is  made  of  gntta* 
percha,  and  oorered  with  a  glaes  plate  (o.p.)  luted  on  with  vaseline,  m  is  the  splenic  mesentenr 
containing  vessels  and  nerves ;  this  passes  through  a  slit  in  the  base  of  the  oncometer  which  b 
made  air>tight  with  vaseline.  The  oncometer  is  connected  to  the  flexible  bellows  (b)  bf  the  india- 
rabber  tnbe  (b),  the  side  tnbe  (t)  being  closed  daring  an  experiment  by  a  piece  of  glass  rod.  The 
recording  lever  (l)  writes  on  a  revolving  dram. 

the  volume  recorders  is  the  bellows-recorder  of  Brodie  or  the  piston 
recorder  of  Htirthle. 

Of  all  the  oncometers,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  intestinal 
oncometer  is  the  most  instructive,  because  the  coil  of  intestine  under 
observation  ffives  a  truer  record  of  what  is  occurring  in  that  important 
area  called  the  splanchnic  area,  than  any  other  abdominal  organ. 


Pathologioal  Conditions. 

The  vaso-motor  nervous  system  is  influenced  to  some  extent  by 
conditions  of  the  cerebrum,  some  emotions,  such  as  fear,  causing 
pallor  (vaso-constriction),  and  others  causing  blushing  (vaso- 
dilatation). 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  vaso-motor  phenomena  as  a  means  of  explaining  certain 
pathological  conditions;  our  knowledge  of  the  processes  concerned 
in  inJlammcUum  is  a  case  in  point 

Disorders  of  the  vessels  due  to  vaso-motor  disturbances  are 
generally  called  anguhneuroses.  Of  these  we  may  mention  the 
following : — 

Taehe  eSrebrale  is  due  to  abnormal  sensitiveness  of  the  vascular 
nerves ;  drawing  the  finger-nail  across  the  skin  causes  an  immediate 
wheal,  or  at  least  a  red  mark  that  lasts  a  considerable  tima  At  one 
time  this  was  considered  characteristic  of  affections  of  the  cerebral 
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meninges  such  as  tubercular  meningitis,  and  was  consequently  called 
the  "  meningeal  streak."  It,  however,  occurs  in  a  variety  of  patho- 
logical conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  both  cerebral  and  spinal. 

In  certain  conditions  which  lead  to  angina  pectoris  the  pain  in 
the  heart  is  in  part  due  to  its  being  unable  to  overcome  an  immense 
peripheral  resistance,  and  the  condition  is  relieved  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  drugs  as  amyl-nitrite  or  nitroglycerin,  which  relax  the 
vessels  and  cause  universal  blushing. 

SaynaucTs  disease  is  one  in  which  there  is  a  localised  constriction 
of  the  vessels  which  is  so  effectual  as  to  entirely  cut  off  the  blood 
supply  to  the  capillary  areas  beyond,  and  if  this  lasts  any  considerable 
time  may  lead  to  gangrene  of  the  parts  in  question. 

IfOoal  Peoullaritles  of  the  Oirculatlon. 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarities  attending  the  circulation  of  blood  through 
different  orsans  are  observed  in  the  cases  of  the  6ratn,  erectile  organs^  lungs^  Iwer^ 
eplsen,  taidlndneye. 

In  ths  Brain, — ^The  brain  must  always  be  supplied  with  blood,  for  otherwise  im- 
mediate loss  of  consciousness  would  follow.  Hence,  to  render  accidental  oblitera- 
tion almost  impossible,  four  laige  arteries  are  supplied  to  the  brain,  and  these  anas- 
tomose together  in  the  circle  ofWillis.  The  two  vertebral  arteries  are,  moreover, 
protected  in  bony  canals.  Two  of  the  brain  arteries  can  be  tied  in  monkeys,  and ' 
three  or  even  all  four  in  dogs^  without  the  production  of  serious  symptoms.  In  the 
last  case  enough  blood  reaches  the  brain  by  branches  from  the  superior  intercostal 
arteries  to  the  anterior  spinal  artery.  The  sudden  obliteration  of  one  carotid  artery 
in  man  may  in  some  cases  produce  epileptiform  spasms ;  the  sudden  occlusion  of 
both  occasions  loss  of  consciousness.  Uniformity  of  supply  is  further  ensured  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  vessels  in  the  pia  mater,  in  which,  previous  to  their  distribu- 
tion to  the  substance  of  the  brain,  the  laige  arteries  break  up  and  divide  into 
innumerable  minute  branches  ending  in  capillaries,  which,  after  nrequent  communi- 
cation wiUi  one  another,  enter  the  brain  and  carry  into  nearly  every  part  of  it  uni- 
form and  equable  streams  of  blood.  The  arteries  are  enveloped  in  a  special 
lymphatic  sheath.  The  arrangement  of  the  veins  within  the  cranium  is  also  peculiar. 
The  large  venous  trunks  or  sinuses  are  formed  so  as  to  be  scarcely  capable  of  change 
of  sise ;  and  composed,  as  they  are,  of  the  tough  tissue  of  the  dura  mater,  and,  in 
some  instances,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  bony  cranium,  they  are  not  compres- 
sible by  any  force  which  the  fulness  of  the  arteries  might  exercise  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  ;  nor  do  they  admit  of  distension  when  the  flow  of  venous  blood 
from  the  brain  is  obstructed.  No  valves  are  placed  between  the  vertebral  veins  and 
the  vena  cava ;  the  vertebral  veins  anastomose  with  the  cerebral  sinuses.  Hence  on 
squeezing  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  venous  blood  can  be  pressed  from  those 
parts  out  of  any  opening  made  into  the  longitudinal  sinus.  Expiration  acts  in  the 
same  way ;  it  raises  the  cerebral  venous  pressure  ;  if  the  skull  wall  is  defective  the 
brain  expands  owinff  to  the  distension  or  its  capillaries  during  the  expiratory  act. 
The  exposed  brain  also  expands  with  each  systole  of  the  heart.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  brain  lies  enclosed  in  the  cranium,  the  arterial  pulse  is  transmitted  through 
the  brain  substance  to  the  cerebral  veins,  and  so  the  blood  issues  from  these  in  pulses. 

Since  the  brain  is  enclosed  in  the  rifid  cranium  the  volume  of  blood  in  the 
cerebral  vessels  cannot  alter  unless  the  volume  of  the  other  cranial  contents  alters  in 
the  opposite  sense. 

These  conditions  of  the  brain  and  skull  led  Monro  and  Kellie  many  years  ago 
to  advance  the  opinion  that  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain  must  be  the  same  at 
all  times.  This  doctrine  has  been  fr^uently  disputed,  and  many  have  advanced 
the  theory  that  increase  or  diminution  of  the  blooa  is  accompaniea  with  simultane- 
ous diminution  or  increase  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  so  tnat  the  contents  of  the 
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cranium  are  kept  uniform  in  volume.  But  the  recent  work  of  Leonard  Hill  has 
shown  that  the  Monro-Kellie  doctrine  is  in  the  main  true.  Histological  evidence 
has  recentiv  been  obtained  of  the  existence  of  nerve  plexuses  round  the  pial 
arteries.  The  arteries  are  muscular,  and  the  nerves  therefore  are  most  probably 
vaso-motor  in  function.  Experimental  evidence  so  far,  however,  has  not  estab- 
lished that  the  action  of  these  nerves  is  a  marked  one ;  the  cerebral  circulation 
passively  follows  the  slightest  changes  in  aortic  and,  more  especially,  vena  cava 
pressure,  and  no  active  vaso-motor  change  has  been  conclusively  proved.  The 
velocity  of  blood-flow  through  the  brain  is  thus  influenced  markedly  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  vessels  of  the  splanchnic  area.  If  these  are  unduly  dilated,  the  blood- 
flow  through  the  brain  may  oe  so  reduced  as  to  lead  to  fainting.  Thus,  to  restore 
a  fainting  person  the  head  must  be  lowered  between  the  knees.  Muscular 
exercise,  by  returning  blood  to  the  heart  from  the  veins  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
body,  conauces  to  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  cerebral  circulation. 

It  is  not  the  volume  of  the  blood  but  the  velocibr  of  flow  which  is  altered  in 
the  brain  by  changes  in  the  general  circulation.  The  brain  with  its  circulating 
blood  almost  entirely  fills  the  cranial  cavity  in  the  living  animal ;  that  is,  there  is 
no  more  cerebro-spinal  fluid  there  than  is  sufficient  to  moisten  the  membranes. 
Cerebro-spinal  fluid  escapes  into  the  lymphatics,  and  possibly  also  into  the  veins, 
at  any  pressure  above  the  cerebral  venous  pressiue ;  the  tension  of  this  fluid  and 
the  pressure  in  the  veins  are  therefore  always  the  same.  The  fluid  is  secreted  by 
the  epithelium  covering  the  vascular  fringes  of  the  choroid  plexuses  in  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain  (see  p.  172),  and  is  absorbed  mainly  by  the  lymphatics.  There 
is  not  enough  of  this  absorbable  fluid  present  to  allow  of  more  than  a  slight  increase 
of  the  volume  of  blood  in  the  brain.  If  the  aortic  pressure  rises  and  the  vena  cava 
pressure  remains  constant,  the  conditions  in  the  brain  are  as  follows  :— 

More  blood  in  the  arteries,  less  in  the  veins,  increased  velocity  of  flow. 

While  if  the  aortic  pressure  remains  constant  and  the  vena  cava  pressure  rises, 
the  conditions  are : — 

Less  blood  in  the  arteries,  more  in  the  veins,  diminished  velocity  of  flow. 

The  brain  presses  against  the  cranial  wall  with  a  pressure  equal  to  that  in  the 
cerebral  capillaries.  A  foreign  body  introduced  witnin  the  cranium,  sudi  as  a 
blood-dot  or  depressed  bone,  produces  local  anaemia  of  the  bmin,  by  occupying  the 
room  of  the  blood.  So  soon  as  the  capillaries  are  thus  obliterated  the  pressure  is 
raised  to  arterial  pressure.  This  local  increase  of  cerebral  tension  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  because  this  fluid  can  never  be  retained  in  the 
meningeal  spaces  at  a  tension  higher  than  that  of  the  cerebral  veins,  but  is 
immemately  reabsorbed.  The  anatomical  arrangements  of  Uie  tentorium  ceiebelli 
and  the  falciform  ligaments  are  such  as  to  largely  prevent  the  transmission  through 
the  brain-substance  of  a  local  increase  of  pressure.  There  is  complete  pressure 
discontinuity  between  the  cranial  and  vertebral  cavities.  The  serious  results  that 
follow  cerebral  compression  are  primarily  due  to  obliteration  of  the  blood-vessels, 
and  consequent  anaemia  of  the  brain.  A  very  small  foreign  body  will,  if  situated 
in  the  r^on  of  the  bulb,  produce  the  gravest  symptoms.  For  the  centres  which 
control  ue  vascular  and  respiratory  svstems  are  rendered  anaemic  thereby.  The 
cerebral  hemispheres  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  compressed  to  a  laige  extent 
without  causing  a  fatal  result  The  major  symptoms  of  compression  arise  as  soon 
as  any  local  increase  of  pressure  is  transmitted  to  the  bulb  and  causes  anaemia 
there. 

In  EreeitU  Structures, — The  instances  of  greatest  variation  in  the  quantity  of 
blood  contained,  at  different  times,  in  the  same  organs,  are  found  in  certain 
structures  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  soft  and  flaccid,  but,  at  certain 
times,  recdve  an  unusually  large  quantitv  of  blood,  become  distended  and  swollen 
by  it,  and  pass  into  the  state  which  has  been  termed  erection.  Such  structures  are 
the  corpora  cao&mosa  and  corpus  spongiosum  of  the  penis  in  the  male,  and  the 
riUoris  in  the  female ;  and,  to  a  less  degree,  the  nipph  of  the  mammary  gland  in 
both  sexes..  The  corpus  cavemosum  penis,  which  is  ttie  b^t  example  of  an  erectile 
structure,  has  an  external  fibrous  membrane  or  sheath ;  and  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  latter  are  prolonged  numerous  fine  lamellee  which  divide  its  cavity  into  small 
compartments.     Within  these  is  situated  the  plexus  of  veins  upon  which  the 
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peculiar  erectile  property  of  the  organ  mainly  depends.  It  consists  of  short  veins 
which  very  closely  interlace  and  anastomose  witn  each  other  in  all  directions,  and 
admit  of  great  Tariations  of  siie,  collapsing  in  the  passive  state  of  the  organ,  but 
capable  of  an  amount  of  dilatatloD  whidi  exceeds  beyond  comparisoD  mt  of  the 
arteries  and  veins  which  convey  the  blood  to  and  from  them.  The  strong  fibrous 
tissue  lying  in  the  intervals  of  the  venous  plexuses,  and  the  external  fibrous 
membrane  or  sheath  with  which  it  is  connected,  limit  the  distension  of  the  vessels* 
and  during  the  state  of  erection,  give  to  the  penis  its  condition  of  tension  and  firm- 
ness. The  same  general  condition  of  vessels  exists  in  the  corpus  spongiosum 
urethre,  but  around  the  urethra  the  fibrous  tissue  is  much  weaker  than  around  the 
body  of  the  penis*  and  around  the  glans  there  is  none.  The  venous  blood  is 
returned  from  the  plexuses  by  comparatively  small  veins.  For  all  these  veins  one 
condition  is  the  same ;  namely,  that  they  are  liable  to  the  pressure  of  muscles  when 
they  leave  the  penis.  The  muscles  chiefly  concerned  in  this  action  are  the  erector 
penis  and  accelerator  urine.  Erection  results  from  the  distension  of  the  venous 
plexuses  with  blood.  The  principal  exciting  cause  in  the  erection  of  the  penis  is 
nervous  irritation,  originating  in  the  part  itself,  and  derived  reflexly  from  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord.  The  nervous  influence  is  communicated  to  the  pc»iis  bv  the  pudic 
nerves,  which  ramify  in  ito  vascular  tissue ;  and  after  their  division  the  penis  is 
no  longer  capable  of  erection. 

Erection  is  not  complete,  nor  maintained  for  any  time  except  when,  together 
with  the  influx  of  blood,  the  muscles  mentioned  contract,  and  by  compressing  the 
veins,  stop  the  e£9ux  of  blood,  or  prevent  it  from  being  as  great  as  the  influx. 

Th$  ctreukUion  tn  ths  Lumffs,  Liver,  SpUen,  and  K%dney$  will  be  described  in  our 
study  of  those  oigans. 
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LYMPH  AND  LYMPHATIC  GLANDS 

As  the  blood  circulates  through  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  some  of 
its  liquid  constituents  exude  through  the  thin  walls  of  these  vessels, 
carrying  nutriment  to  the  tissue  elements.  This  exudation  is  called 
lymph;  it  receives  from  the  tissues  the  products  of  their  activity, 
and  is  collected  by  the  lymph  channels,  which  converge  to  the  thoracic 
duct — the  main  lymphatic  vessel — and  thus  the  lymph  once  more 
re-enters  the  blood-stream  near  to  the  entrance  of  the  large  systemic 
veins  into  the  right  auricle. 

Lymph  is  a  fluid,  which  comes  into  much  more  intimate  relation- 
ship with  metabolic  processes  in  the  tissues  than  the  blood;  in  fact, 
there  is  only  one  situation — the  spleen — where  the  blood  comes  into 
actual  contact  with  the  elements — that  is,  cells,  fibres,  etc. — of  a 
tissue. 

Composition  of  Lymph. 

Lymph  is  alkaline;  its  specific  gravity  is  about  1015,  and  after 
it  leaves  the  vessels  it  clots,  forming  a  colourless  coagulum  of  fibrin. 
It  is  like  blood-plasma  in  composition,  only  diluted  so  far  as  its 
protein  constituents  are  concerned.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
proteins  do  not  pass  readily  through  membrane&  The  proteins 
present  are  called  fibrinogen^  serum  globulin,  and  serum  albumin; 
these  we  shall  study  with  the  blood-plasma.  The  salts  are  similar 
to  those  of  blood-plasma,  and  are  present  in  about  the  same  propor- 
tions. Chlorides,  however,  are  more  abundant  in  lymph  than  in 
blood.  The  waste  products,  such  as  carbonic  acid  and  urea,  are  also 
more  abundant,  ^e  amount  of  solids  dissolved  in  lymph  is  about 
6  per  cent.,  more  than  half  of  which  is  protein  in  nature. 

When  examined  with  the  microscope  the  transparent  lymph  is 
found  to  contain  colourless  corpuscles,  which  are  called  lympluwytes  ; 
these  are  cells  with  large  nuclei  and  comparatively  little  protoplasm. 
They  pass  with  the  lymph  into  the  blood,  and  constitute  there  one 
of  the  varieties  of  colourless  blood  corpuscles. 

All  the  lymphatics  pass  at  some  point  of  their  course  through 
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lymphatic  glaods,  which  are  the  factories  of  theae  corpuBclee.  Lym- 
phocytes also  pass  into  the  lymph-stroam  wherever  lymphoid  tissue 
is  found,  as  in  the  tonsils,  thymus,  Malpighian  bodies  of  the  spleen, 
Peyer's  patches,  and  the  solitary  glands  of  the  intestine.  The  lymph 
that  leaves  these  tissues  is  richer  in  lymph-cells  than  that  which 
enters  them. 

When  lymph  is  collected  from  the  thoracic  duct  after  a  meal 
containing  fat,  it  is  found  to  be  milky.  This  is  due  to  the  presence 
in  the  lymph  of  minutely  suhdivided  fat  particles  absorbed  from  the 
interior  of  the  alimentMy  canal.  The  lymph  is  then  called  chyU. 
The  fat  particles  constitute  what  used  to  be  called  the  moUcular  basis 
of  chyle.  If  the  abdomen  is  opened  during  the  process  of  fat  absorp- 
tion, the  lymphatics  are  seen  as  white  lines,  due  to  their  containing 
this  milky  fluid.     They  are  consequently  called  laeUeds. 

The  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  given 
in  Chapter  XVIIF.,  and  we  nave  now  to  study  the  structure  of 

The  Lympbatlo  Olanda. 
Lymphatic  glands  are  round  or  oval  bodies  varying  in  size  from 
a  hemp-seed  to  a  bean,  interposed  in  the  course  of  the  lympliatic 


ic  gUud.    B.l„  UltTCnt;  tS.,  sBbmit  Irmpbatlct ;  C, 
;  l.h.,  lymphatd  Uuua:  l.i..  Ijinph-pith ;  c,  Bbniu  <«[nal«  Mndlni;  In  tnbecnla 

vr.  luuf  tun  auuBbaUCe  of  tbfl  gllDd.     (SllBrpfly.) 

vessels,  and  through  which  the  lymph  passes  in  its  course  to  be  dis- 
charged into  the  blood-vessels.    They  are  found  in  great  numbers  in 
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the  mesentery,  and  along  the  great  vessels  of  the  abdomen,  thorax, 
and  neck ;  in  the  axilla  and  groin ;  a  few  in  the  ]>opliteal  space,  but 
not  further  down  the  leg,  and  in  the  arm  as  far  down  as  the  elbow. 

A  lymphatic  gland  is  covered  externally  by  a  capsule  of  con- 
nective tissue,  generally  containing  some  unstriped  muscle.  At  the 
inner  side  of  the  gland,  which  is  somewhat  concave  (kilui),  the 
capsule  sends  inwards  processes  called  trahteidas  in  which  the  blood- 
vessels are  contained,  and  these  join  with  other  processes  prolonged 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
part  of  the  capsule  covering  the 
convex  or  outer  part  cf  the 
gland ;  they  have  a  structure 
similar  to  that  of  the  capsule, 
and  entering  the  gland  from  all 
sides,  and  freely  communicating, 
form  a  fibrous  scaffolding.  The 
interior  of  the  gland  is  seen  on 
section,  even  when  examined 
with  the  naked  eye,  to  be  made 
up  of  two  ports,  an  outer  or 
cwtieal,  which  is  light  coloured, 
and  an  inner  or  vudvMary  por- 
tion of  redder  appearance  (fig. 
273).  In  the  outer  part,  or 
cortex,  of  the  gland  the  intcn'als 
between  the  traboculse  are  large 
and  r^ular;  they  are  termed 
alveoli ;  whilst  in  the  more 
central  or  medullary  part  is  a 
finer  meshwork   formed    bv  an    y^o-  iT4.— a  »ni«ii  portion  ot  mtituiiiry  subMiuice 

irr^ular  anastomosis   of   the  tra-  cuIk  ;  a,  pM  or  >  cord  of  lymphoid  ttuae  from 

Iw>ii1ar     nriwiB<uu>        Wifhiti      (Iia  which  «ll  but  ■  ftw  ot  lie  lymph-oorpinclei 

OeCUiar     processes.       WllOin      me  h«ve  bean  wMhsd  out  Wuhow  lU  mpportlDg 

alveoli  of  the  cortex  and  in  the        5^""'";'?*l'i??'h'""'i^''il5!L.^"^^ 

,  ,  1,1  1  blood-t«Mal«  [which  h*v«  hnn  Injecwa.  Md 
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ulffi  in  the  medulla,  is  contamed         ,tc,e.  k  too.  csouiker.) 
lymphoid  tissue ;    this  occupies 

the  central  part  of  each  alveolus ;  but  at  the  periphery,  surrounding 
tlie  central  portion  and  immediately  next  the  capsule  and  trabeculfe,  is 
a  more  open  meshwork  of  retiform  tissue  constituting  the  lymph-path, 
and  containing  but  few  lymph-corpuscles.  At  the  inner  part  of  the 
alveolus,  the  central  mass  divides  into  two  or  more  smaller  rounded 
or  cord-like  masses  which,  joining  with  those  from  the  other  alveoli, 
form  a  much  closer  arrangement  than  in  the  cortex ;  spaces  (fig.  274  &), 
are  left  within  those  anastomosing  cords,  in  which  ore  found  portions 
of  the  trabecular  meshwork  and  me  continuation  of  the  lymph-path. 
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The  Ijmph  enters  the  gland  bj  several  afiferent  vessels,  which 
pierce  the  capsule  and  open  into  the  Ijmph-path ;  at  the  same  time 
they  lay  aside  all  their  coats  except  the  endothelial  lining,  which  is 
continuous  with  the  lining  of  the  lymph-patL  The  efferent  vessels 
begin  in  the  medullary  part  of  the  gland,  and  are  continuous  with 
the  lymph-path  here  as  the  afferent  vessels  are  with  the  cortical 
portion. 

The  efferent  vessels  leave  the  gland  at  the  hilus,  and  either  at 
once,  or  very  soon  after,  join  together  to  form  a  single  vessel 

Blood-vessels  which  enter  and  leave  the  gland  at  the  hilus  are 
freely  distributed  to  the  trabecular  and  lymphoid  tissues. 

The  Lymph  Flow. 

The  flow  of  the  lymph  towards  the  point  of  its  discharge  into  the 
veins  is  brought  about  by  several  agencies.  With  the  help  of  the 
valvular  mechanism  all  occasional  pressure  on  the  exterior  of  the 
lymphatic  and  lacteal  vessels  propels  the  lymph  onward ;  thus 
muscular  and  other  external  pressure  accelerates  the  flow  of  the 
lymph  as  it  does  that  of  the  blood  in  the  veina  The  action  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  small  intestine,  and  the  layer  of  unstriped 
muscle  present  in  each  intestinal  villus,  assist  in  propelling  the  chyle ; 
in  the  small  intestine  of  many  animals  the  chyle  has  been  seen 
moving  with  intermittent  propulsions  that  correspond  with  the  peri- 
staltic movements  of  the  intestina  For  the  general  propulsion  of 
the  lymph  and  chyle,  it  is  probable  that,  in  addition  to  external 
pressure,  some  of  the  force  is  derived  from  the  contractility  of  the 
vessel's  own  wall&  The  respiratory  movements,  also,  favour  the 
current  of  lymph  through  the  thoracic  duct  as  they  do  the  current 
of  blood  in  the  thoracic  veina 

Ijyinph-Hearts. — L:i  amphibia,  reptiles  and  some  birds,  an  important  auxiliary 
to  the  movement  of  the  Ivmph  and  chyle  is  supplied  in  certain  muscular  sacs,  named 
UfmphrK$arl8y  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  caudal  heart  of  the  eel  is  a  lymph- 
heart  also.  The  number  and  positions  of  these  organs  vary.  In  frogs  and  toads, 
there  are  usually  four,  two  anterior  and  two  posterior.  Into  each  of  these  cavities 
several  lymphatics  open,  the  orifices  of  the  vessels  being  guarded  by  valves,  which 
prevent  the  retrograde  passage  of  the  lymph.  From  each  heart  a  single  vessel 
proceeds,  and  conveys  the  lymph  directly  into  the  venous  system.  Blood  is  pre- 
vented firom  passing  into  the  lymphatic  heart  by  a  valve  at  its  orifice. 

The  muscular  coat  of  these  hearts  is  of  variable  thickness ;  in  some  cases  it  can 
only  be  discovered  by  means  of  the  microscope ;  but  in  every  case  it  is  composed  of 
striped  fibres.  The  contractions  of  the  hearts  are  rh3rthmical,  occurring  about 
sixty  times  in  a  minute.  The  pulsations  of  the  cervical  pair  are  not  always 
synchronous  with  those  of  the  pair  in  the  ischiatic  region,  and  even  the  correspond- 
ing sacs  of  opposite  sides  are  not  always  synchronous  in  their  action. 

Unlike  ttie  contractions  of  the  blood-heart,  those  of  the  lymph-heart  appear  to 
be  directly  dependent  upon  a  certain  limited  portion  of  the  spinal  coro.  For 
Volkmann  found  that  so  long  as  the  portion  of  spinal  cord  corresponding  to 
the  third  vertebra  of  the  frog  was  unii^ured,  the  cervical  pair  of  lymph-hearts 
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continued  pulsating  after  all  the  rest  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  brain  were  destroyed ; 
while  destruction  of  this  portion,  even  though  all  other  parts  of  the  nerrous  centres 
were  uninjured,  instantly  arrested  the  hearts*  movements.  The  posterior,  or 
ischiatic,  pair  of  lymph-hearts  were  found  to  be  governed,  in  like  manner,  by  the 
portion  of  the  spinal  cord  corresponding  to  the  eighth  vertebra.  Division  of  the 
posterior  spinal  roots  did  not  arrest  the  movements ;  but  division  of  the  anterior 
roots  caused  them  to  cease  at  once. 

Innervation  of  th$  Thoracic  DucU — By  determining  the  rate  of  outflow  of  a 
fluid  at  constant  pressure  passing  through  the  thoracic  duct,  Camus  and  Gley  have 
obtained  evidence  of  the  presence  of  nerves,  causing  both  dilatation  and  constric- 
tion of  the  duct.  These  are  contained  in  the  sympathetic  chain  below  the  first 
thoracic  ganglion.    The  effect  of  stimulation  is  principally  dilatation. 

Relation  of  Lymph  and  Blood. 

The  volume  of  blood  in  the  body  remains  remarkably  constant 
If  the  amount  is  increased  by  injection  of  fluids,  at  first  its  specific 
gravity  is  lessened,  but  in  a  short  time,  often  in  a  few  minutes,  it 
returns  to  the  normal.  The  excess  of  fluid  is  got  rid  of  in  two  ways : 
(1)  by  the  kidneys,  which  secrete  profusely ;  and  (2)  by  the  tissues, 
which  become  more  watery  in  consequenca  After  the  renal  arteries 
are  ligatured,  and  the  ki(hiey  is  consequently  thrown  out  of  action, 
the  excess  of  water  passes  only  into  the  tissues. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  deficiency  of  blood  (for  instemce,  after 
hflsmorrhage)  is  soon  remedied  by  a  transfer  of  water  from  the 
tissues  to  the  blood  through  the  intermediation  of  the  lymph. 

In  severe  hsmorrhage  life  has  often  been  saved  by  transfusion 
of  blood  from  another  person.  The  transfer  of  the  blood  of  another 
animal  to  the  human  vascular  system  is  usually  dangerous,  especi- 
ally if  the  blood  has  been  defibrinated,  for  the  serum  of  one  animal 
is  usually  poisonous  to  another,  producing  various  changes,  of  which 
a  breakdown  of  the  corpuscles  (hsmolysis)  is  the  most  constant 
sign.  It  is,  however,  quite  unnecessary  to  use  blood  at  all  for  this 
purpose;  saline  (preferably  Ringer's)  solution  should  be  used 
instead. 

Formation  of  Lymph. 

Carl  Ludwig  taught  that  the  lymph  flow  is  conditioned  by  two 
factors :  first,  differences  in  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries 
and  of  the  fluid  in  the  tissue  spaces,  giving  rise  to  ^filtration  of  fluid 
through  the  capillary  walls;  and  secondly,  chemical  differences 
between  these  two  fluids,  setting  up  osmotic  interchanges  through  the 
wall  of  the  blood-vessel.  (See  further,  small  print  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter). 

If  the  lymph  is  produced  by  a  simple  act  of  filtration,  then  the 
amount  of  lymph  must  rise  and  sink  with  the  value  of  D — d\  D 
representing  the  capillary  blood-pressure,  and  d  the  pressure  in  the 
tissue  spaces. 
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In  support  of  this  mechanical  theory,  various  workers  in  Ludwig's 
laboratory  showed  that  increased  capillary  pressure  due  to  obstruction 
of  the  venous  outflow  increases  the  amount  of  lymph  formed ;  and 
that  diminution  of  the  pressure  in  the  lymph  spaces,  by  squeezing 
out  the  lymph  previously  contained  in  them,  leads  to  an  increase  in 
the  transudation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  some  facts  which  could  not  be  well 
explained  by  the  filtration  theory,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  action  of  curare  in  causing  an  increase  of  lymph  flow. 

Heidenhain  was  the  first  to  fully  recognise  that  the  laws  of 
filtration  and  osmosis  as  applied  to  dead  membranes  may  be  con- 
siderably modified  when  the  membranes  are  composed  of  living  cells ; 
and  he  considered  that  the  formation  of  lymph  is  due  to  the  selective 
or  secretory  activity  of  the  endothelial  walls  of  the  capillaries.  This 
so-called  vital  action  of  the  endothelial  cells  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
after  the  injection  of  sugar  into  the  blood,  in  a  short  time  the  per- 
centage of  sugar  in  the  lymph  becomes  higher  than  that  in  the 
blood.  There  must,  therefore,  be  some  activity  of  the  endothelial 
cells  in  picking  out  the  sugar  from  the  blood  and  passing  it  on  to 
the  lympL  The  excess  of  chlorides  in  lymph  is  also  in  favour  of 
the  same  view. 

Heidenhain  was  the  inventor  of  the  term  lymphagogv^  (literally, 
lymph  drivers).  These  are  substances  like  curare,  which  have  a 
specific  action  in  causing  an  increased  lymph  flow.  Heidenhain 
considered  that  the  majority  of  these  act  by  stimulating  the  endo- 
thelial cells  to  activity.  This  conclusion,  however,  has  be^  subjected 
to  much  criticism.  In  this  country  the  question  has  been  taken  up 
by  Starling,  who  has  shown  that  the  influence  of  vital  action  is 
not  so  marked  as  Heidenhain  supposed  it  to  be,  but  that  most  of 
the  phenomena  in  connection  with  lymph  formation  can  be  explained 
by  the  simpler  mechanical  theory.  Starling  considers  that  the 
amount  of  lymph  produced  in  any  part  depends  on  two  factors : — 

1.  The  pressure  at  which  the  blood  is  flowing  through  the  capil- 
laries. Heidenhain  took  the  arterial  pressure  in  his  experiments  as 
the  measure  of  the  capillary  pressure;  Starling  points  out,  very 
justly,  that  this  is  incorrect,  as  there  is  between  the  arteries  and  the 
capillaries  the  unknown  peripheral  resistance  in  the  arterioles. 

2.  The  permeability  of  the  capillary  wall.  This  varies  enormously 
in  different  regions;  it  is  greatest  in  the  liver,  so  that  an  intra- 
capillary  pressure  which  would  cause  lymph  to  flow  here  is  without 
effect  on  the  production  of  lymph  in  the  limbs.  Liver  lymph  is  also 
richer  in  protein  than  lymph  from  the  limbs. 

The  flow  of  lymph  may  therefore  be  increased  in  two  ways : — 
1.  By  increasing  the  intracapillary  pressure.    This  may  be  done 
locally  by  ligaturing  the  veins  of  an  organ ;  or  generally  by  injecting 
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a  large  amount  of  fluid  into  the  circulation^  or  by  the  injection  of 
such  substances  as  sugar  and  salt  (Heidesliain's  second  class  of 
lymphagogues)  into  the  blood.  These  attract  water  from  the  tissues 
into  the  blood,  and  thus  increase  the  volume  of  the  circulating  fluid 
and  raise  the  intracapillary  pressure. 

2.  By  increasing  the  permeability  of  the  capillary  wall  by  injuring 
its  vitality.  This  may  be  done  locally  by  scalding  a  part;  or 
generally,  by  injecting  certain  poisonous  substances,  such  as  peptone, 
leech  extract,  decoction  of  mussels,  etc.  (Heidenhain's  first  class  of 
lymphagogues).  These  act  chiefly  on  the  liver  capillaries;  curare 
acts  chiefly  on  the  limb  capillaries.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
pathological  conditions  which  lead  to  the  production  of  a  great 
increase  of  lymph  (dropsy)  this  second  factor  is  the  more  important 
of  the  two ;  the  increased  permeability  of  the  capillaries  may  be  tho 
result  of  malnutrition,  or  due  to  the  action  of  poisons  produced 
by  the  disease. 

In  reference  to  the  action  of  the  endothelial  cells,  it  is  necessary 
to  recognise  that  they  are  alive,  and  are  therefore  capable  of  exerting 
a  selective  action  which  may  mask  or  counteract  or  assist  purely 
physical  processes.  If  the  action  of  poisons  was  simply  to  injure  the 
vessel  wall  and  increase  its  permeability,  the  amount  of  lymph 
should  be  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  injury;  but.  this 
is  not  always  found  to  be  the  case.  Lymph  formation  is  doubtless 
mainly  influenced  by  the  physical  conditions  present,  for  the 
action  of  such  thin  cells  as  those  of  the  capillary  wall  cannot  be 
sufficiently  great  to  entirely  counteract  these  conditions;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  is  some  such  action 
as  may  be  described  by  the  terms  "selective"  or  "secretory."  The 
question  is  closely  related  to  that  of  absorption  from  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  we  shall  find  in  studying  that  subject  that  there 
has  been  a  similar  difference  of  opinion,  but  that  recent  research  has 
confirmed  the  theory  of  selective  activity  of  the  absorptive  epithelium. 

Oflnnotio  Phenomena. 

The  investigations  of  plnrsical  chemists  during  recent  years  have  given  us  new 
conceptions  of  the  nature  oi  solutions,  and  these  have  important  bearings  on  the 
explanation  of  osmotic  phenomena,  and  so  are  interesting  to  the  physiologist. 

Water  is  the  fluid  in  which  soluble  materials  are  usually  dissolved,  and  at 
ordinary  temperatures  it  is  a  fluid  the  molecules  of  which  are  in  constant  movement ; 
the  hotter  the  water  the  more  active  are  the  movements  of  its  molecules,  until  when 
at  last  it  is  converted  into  steam,  the  molecular  movements  become  much  more 
energetic.  Perfectly  pure  water  consists  of  molecules  with  the  formula  H^O,  and 
these  molecules  undergo  practically  no  dissociation  into  their  constituent  ions,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  pure  water  is  not  a  conductor  of  electricity. 

If  a  substance  like  sugar  is  dissolved  in  the  water,  the  solution  still  remains 
incapable  of  conducting  an  electrical  current.  The  sugar  molecules  in  solution  are 
still  sugar  molecules ;  they  do  not  undergo  dissociation. 

But  if  a  substance  like  salt  is  dissolved  in  the  water,  the  solution  is  then  capable 
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of  conducting  electrical  currents,  and  the  same  is  true  for  most  acids,  bases,  and  salts. 
These  substances  do  undergo  dissociation,  and  the  simpler  materials  into  which 
they  are  broken  up  in  the  water  are  called  ions.  Thus,  if  sodium  chloride  is  dissolved 
in  water  a  certain  number  of  its  molecules  become  dissociated  into  sodium  ions, 
which  are  charged  with  positive  electricity,  and  chlorine  ions,  which  are  charged 
with  negative  electricity.  Similarly  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  water  con- 
tains ft«e  hydrogen  ions  and  free  chlorine  ions.  Sulphuric  acid  is  decomposed  into 
hydrogen  ions  and  ions  of  SO4.  The  term  ion  is  thus  not  equivalent  to  atom,  for 
an  ion  may  be  a  group  of  atoms,  such  as  SO4,  in  the  example  just  given. 

Further,  in  tne  case  of  hvdrochloric  acid,  the  negative  charge  of  the  chlorine 
ion  is  equal  to  the  positive  charge  of  the  hydrogen  ion ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
sulphuric  acid,  the  negative  charge  of  the  SO4  ion  is  equal  to  Uie  positive  charge  of 
two  hydrogen  ions.  We  can  thus  speak  of  monovalent,  divalent,  trivalent,  etc., 
ions. 

Ions  positively  charged  are  called  kat-ions  because  they  move  towards  the  kathode 
or  negative  pole  ;  those  which  are  negatively  charged  are  called  an-ioru  because  thev 
move  towards  the  anode  or  positive  pole.  The  following  are  some  examples  of  each 
class : — 

Kat-ions.    Monovalent : — H,  Na,  K,  NH4,  etc. 

Divalent : — Ca,  Ba,  Fe  (in  ferrous  salts),  etc. 

Trivalent :— Al,  Bi,  Sb,  Fe  (in  ferric  salts),  etc 
An-ions.      Monovalent : — CI,  Br,  I,  OH,  NO^,  etc. 

Divalent : — S,  Se,  SO4,  etc. 

Bx>ughly  speaking,  the  greater  the  dilution  the  more  nearly  complete  is  the 
dissociation,  and  in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  such  a  substance  as  sodium  chloride 
we  may  consider  that  the  number  of  ions  is  double  the  number  of  molecules  of  the 
salt  present. 

The  ions  liberated  by  the  act  of  dissociation  are,  as  we  have  seen,  charged  with 
electricity,  and  when  an  electrical  current  is  led  into  such  a  solution,  it  is  conducted 
through  the  solution  by  the  movement  of  the  ions.  Substances  which  exhibit  the 
property  of  dissociation  are  known  as  electrolytes. 

The  liquids  of  the  body  contain  electrolytes  in  solution,  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
fact  that  they  are  able  to  conduct  electrical  currents. 

This  conception  of  electrolytes  which  we  owe  to  Arrhenius  is  extronely  impor- 
tant in  view  of  the  question  of  osmotic  pressure,  because  the  act  of  dissociation 
increases  the  number  of  particles  moving  in  the  solution,  and  so  increases  the 
osmotic  pressure,  for  in  this  relation  an  ion  plays  the  same  part  as  a  molecule. 

Another  physiological  aspect  of  the  subject  is  seen  in  a  study  of  the  actions  of 
nuneral  salts  in  solution  on  living  organisms  and  parts  of  organisms.  Many  years 
ago  Ringer  showed  that  contractile  tissues  (heart,  cilia,  etc)  continue  to  manifest 
their  activity  in  certain  saline  solutions. 

Locb  and  his  fellow-workers  have  confirmed  these  statements,  but  interpret  them 
now  as  ionic  action.  Contractile  tissues  will  not  contract  in  pure  solutions  of  non- 
electrolytes  (such  as  sugar,  urea,  albumin).  But  different  contractile  tissues  differ 
in  the  nature  of  the  ions  which  are  most  favourable  stimuli.  Thus  cardiac  muscle, 
cilia,  amoeboid  movement,  karyokinesis,  cell  division,  are  all  alike  in  requiring  a 
proper  adjustment  of  ions  in  their  surroundings  if  they  are  to  continue  to  act,  but 
the  proportions  must  be  different  in  individual  cases.    * 

Xoeb  at  one  time  considered  that  the  process  of  fertilisation  was  mainly  ionic 
action,  but  since  then  he  has  modified  his  views ;  the  action  of  ions  is  only  one  of 
many  factors.  Howeirs  work,  however,  on  the  action  of  ions  in  the  causation 
of  the  heart-beat  (see  p.  263)  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  best-proved  instances 
of  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  study. 

Gramme-molecular  Solutions. — From  the  point  of  view  of  osmotic  pressure  a 
convenient  unit  is  the  gramme-molecule.  A  gramme-molecule  of  any  substance  is 
the  quantity  in  grammes  of  that  substance  equal  to  its  molecular  weight  A 
gramme-molecular  solution  is  one  which  contains  a  gramme-molecule  of  uie  sub- 
stance per  litre.  Thus  a  gramme-molecular  solution  of  sodium  chloride  is  one  which 
contains  58*46  grammes  of  sodium  chloride  (Nas  23*00:  CI =35*46)  in  a  litre.    A 
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gramme-molectdar  lolntion   of  grape  sugar  (C,H,gO,)  Is  one  whkh  contains 


.         u  .       „     •  ipressed  to  the  volume  of  a 

Iltie.  it  would  be  comparable  to  a  giamme-molecular  solution.  It  therefore  follows 
that  a  litre  containing  2  Kramines  of  hydrtwen  contains  the  same  number  of 
molecules  of  hydrogen  in  it  as  a  litre  of  a  solution  containing  DS'4S  grammes  of 
sodium  chloride,  or  one  containing  ISO  grammes  of  grape  sugar,  has  in  it  of  salt 
or  sugar  molecules  respectively.  To  put  it  another  way,  the  heavier  the  weight  of 
a  molecule  of  any  substance,  the  more  of  that  substance  must  be  dissolved  in  the 
litre  to  obtain  its  gramme-molecular  solution.  Or  still  another  way  t  if  solutions  of 
Tsrious  sabstaaces  are  made  oil  of  the  same  strength  per  cent. ,  the  solutions  of  the 
materials  of  small  molecular  weight  will  contain  more  molecules  of  those  materials 
than  the  solutions  of  the  niateriaia  which  have  heavy  molecules.  We  shall  see  that 
the  calculation  of  osmotic  pressure  depends  upon  these  &cts. 

DiffuBion,  Dlalyala,  OamoBla.— If  two  gases  are  brought  together  within  a 
closed  space,  a  bomi^teneous  mixture  of  the  two  is  soon  obtained.  This  is  due 
to  the  movements  of  the  gaseous  molecules  within  the  confining  space,  and  the 
process  is  called  digution.  In  a  similar  way  diffusion  will  effect  in  time  a  hotao- 
geneons  mixture  of  two  liquids  or  solutions.  If  water  is  carefully  poured  on  to  the 
surface  of  a  solution  of  salt,  the  salt  or  its  ions  will  soon  be  equally  distributed 
tfaroi^bout  the  whole.  If  a  solution  of  albumin  or  any  other  coUoidal  substance  is 
used  instead  of  salt  in  the  experiment,  diffusion  will  be  found  to  occur  much  more 
slowly.  If,  instead  of  pouring  the  water  on  to  the  surface  of  a  solution  of  salt  or 
sugar,  the  two  ore  separated  by  a  membrane  made  of  such  a  material  as  parciiment 
paper,  a  similar  diffusion  will  occur,  though  more  slowly  than  in  cases  where  the 
membnuie  is  absent.  In  time,  the  water  on  each  side  of  the  membrane  will  contain 
the  same  quantity  of  sugar  or  salt.  Substances  which  pass  through  such  membranes 
ate  called  cTyitalioidf.  Substances  which  have  such  large  molecules  (starch,  pro- 
tein,  etc)  that  they  will  not  pass  through  such  membranes  are  called  roUoidt. 
Diffusion  of  substances  in  solution  which  have  to  deal  with  an  intervening  membrane 
is  usually  called  diaiyni.  The  process  of  fillratton  (i.a.,  the  passage  of  materials 
through  the  pores  ot'^a  membrane  under  the  influence  of  mechanical  pressure)  may 
be  excluded  in  such  experiments  by  placing  the  membrane 
(M)  vertically  as  shown  in  the  diagram  (fig.  275),  and  the  M 

two  fluids  A  and  B  on  each  side  (rt  it.  Diffusion  through 
a  membrane  is  not  limited  to  the  molecules  of  water,  but  it 
may  occur  also  in  the  molecules  of  certain  substances  dis- 
solved in  the  water.  But  very  few  or  no  membranes  are 
equally  permeable  to  water  and  to  molecules  of  the  sub- 
stances dissolved  in  the  water.  If  in  the  accompanying 
diagram  the  compartment  A  is  filled  with  pure  water,  and 
B  with  a  sodium  chloride  solution,  the  liquids  in  the  two 
compartments  will  ultimately  be  found  to  be  equal  in  bulk 
as  they  were  at  the  start,  and  each  will  t>c  a  solution  of  salt 
of  half  the  strength  of  tliat  originally  in  the  compartment 
B,     But  at  first  the  volume  of  the  liquid  in  compartment  B  fio.  «6. 

increases,  because  more  water  molecules  pasa  into  it  from 

A  than  salt  molecules  pass  from  B  to  A.  The  term  ofminit  is  generally  limited 
to  the  stream  of  water  molecules  passing  through  a  membrane,  while  the  term 
dialyng  is  applied  to  the  passage  of  the  molecules  in  solution  in  the  water.  The 
osmotic  stream  of  water  is  especially  important,  and  in  connection  with  this  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  term  otmotic  preemre.  At  first,  then,  osmiisis  (the  diffusion 
of  wate^  Is  more  rapid  than  tlie  dialysis  (the  diffusion  of  the  salt  molecules  or 
tons).  The  older  explanation  of  this  was  that  salt  attracted  the  water,  but  we 
now  express  the  fact  differently  by  saying  that  the  salt  in  solution  exerts  a 
certain  osmotic  pressure :  the  result  of  the  osmotic  pressure  is  that  more  water 
flows  from  the  water  side  to  the  side  of  the  solution  than  in  the  contrary  direction, 
llie  osmotic  pressure  varies  with  the  amount  of  substance  in  solution,  and  is  also 
altered  by  variations  of  temperature  occurring  more  rapidly  at  high  than  at  low 
temperatures. 
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If  we  imagine  two  masses  of  water  separated  by  a  permeable  membrane, 
as  many  water  molecules  will  pass  through  from  one  side  as  from  the  other, 
and  so  the  volumes  of  the  two  masses  of  water  will  remain  unchanffed.  If 
now  we  imagine  the  membrane  M  is  not  permeable  except  to  water,  and  &e  com- 
partment A  contains  water,  and  the  compartment  B  contains  a  solution  of  salt 
or  sugar ;  under  these  circumstances  water  will  pass  through  into  B,  and  tibe 
volume  of  B  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  sugar  or 

salt  in  solution  in  B,  but  no  molecules  of  sugar  or  salt 
can  get  through  into  A  from  B,  so  the  volume  of  fluid 
in  A  will  continue  to  decrease,  until  at  last  a  Umit 
is  reached.  The  determination  of  this  Umit,  as 
measured  by  the  height  of  a  column  of  fluid  or  mer- 
cury which  it  will  support,  will  give  us  a  measure- 
ment of  the  osmotic  pressure. 
^:^  If  a  bladder  containing  strong  salt  solution  is 

I  placed  in  a  vessel  of  distilled  water,  water  passes  into 

I  the  bladder  by  osmosis,  so  that  the  bladder  is  swollen, 

and  a  manometer  connected  with  its  interior  will  show 
I  a  rise  of  pressure  (osmotic  pressure!     But  the  total 

I  rise  of  pressure  cannot  be  measured  in  this  way  for 

two  reasons :  (1)  because  the  salt  diffuses  out  as  the 
water  diffuses  in ;  and  (2)  because  the  membrane  of 
the  bladder  leaks ;  that  is,  permits  of  filtration  when 
the  pressure  within  it  has  attained  a  certain  height 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  use  a  membrane 
which  will  not  allow  salt  to  pass  out  either  by  dia- 
lysis or  filtration,  though  it  will  let  the  water  pass 
in.  Such  membranes  are  called  semi-permeable  mem- 
branes, and  one  of  the  best  of  these  is  ferrocyanide  of 
copper.  This  may  be  made  by  taking  a  cell  of  porous 
eartnenware  and  washing  it  out  first  with  copper 
sulphate  and  then  with  potassium  ferrocyanide.  An 
insoluble  precipitate  of  copper  ferrocyanide  is  thus 
deposited  m  the  pores  of  the  earthenware. 

If  such  a  cell  is  arranged  as  in  fig.  276,  and  filled 
with  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  water 
diffuses  in,  till  the  pressure  registered  by  the  man- 
ometer reaches  the  enormous  height  of  5000  mm.  of 
mercury.  If  the  pressure  in  the  cell  is  increased 
beyond  this  artificially,  water  will  be  pressed  through 
the  semi-permeable  walls  of  the  cell  and  the  solution 
wiU  become  more  concentrated. 

In  other  words,  in  order  to  make  a  solution  of 
sodium  chloride  of  greater  concentration  than  1  per 
cent,  a  pressure  greater  than  5000  mm.  of  mercurv  must  be  employed.    The 
osmotic  pressure  exerted  bv  a  2  per  cent  solution  would  be  twice  as  great. 

Though  it  is  theoretically  possible  to  measure  osmotic  pressure  by  a  manometer 
in  this  direct  way,  practically  it  is  hardly  ever  done,  and  some  of  the  indirect 
methods  of  measurement  described  later  are  used  instead.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  construct  a  membrane  which  is  absolutely  semi- 
permeable ;  they  are  nearly  aU  permeable  in  some  degree  to  the  molecules  of  the 
dissolved  crystalloid.  In  course  of  time,  therefore,  the  dissolved  crystalloid  will 
be  equally  distributed  on  both  sides  of  the  membrane,  and  osmosis  of  water  will 
cease  to  be  apparent,  since  it  ixill  be  equal  in  both  directions. 

Many  explanations  of  the  nature  of  osmotic  pressure  have  been  brought 
forward,  but  none  is  perjfectly  satisfEUstory.  The  fotlowinff  simple  explanation  is 
perhaps  the  best,  and  may  be  rendered  most  intelligible  by  an  illustration. 
Suppose  we  have  a  solution  of  sugar  separated  by  a  semi-permeable  membrane 
from  water;  that  is,  the  membrane  is  permeable  to  water  molecules,  but  not  to 
sugar  molecules.    The  streams  of  water  from  the  two  sides  will  then  be  unequal ; 
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Pio.  270.— A.  outer  vessel,  oon- 
taining  distilled  water;  B, 
inner  semi-permeable  vessel, 
containing  1  per  cent,  salt 
solution ;  M,  mercurial 
manometer.  (After  Star- 
ling.) 
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on  one  side  we  have  water  molecules  striking  against  the  membrane  in  what  we 
may  call  normal  numbers,  while  on  the  other  side  both  water  molecules  and  sugar 
molecules  are  striking  against  it  On  this  side,  therefore,  the  sugar  molecules 
take  up  a  certain  amount  of  room,  and  do  not  allow  the  water  molecules  to  get 
to  tlie  membrane;  the  membrane  is,  as  it  were,  screened  against  the  water  by 
the  sugar,  therefore  fewer  water  molecules  will  get  through  mm  the  screened  to 
the  unscreened  side  than  vies  versd.  This  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  saving  that 
the  osmotic  stream  of  water  is  greater  from  the  unscreened  water  side  to  the 
screened  sugar  side  than  it  is  in  the  reverse  direction.  The  more  sugar  molecules 
that  are  present,  the  greater  will  be  their  screening  action,  and  thus  we  see  that 
the  osmotic  pressure  is  proportional  to  the  num^r  of  sugar  molecules  in  the 
solution,  that  is,  to  the  concentration  of  the  solution. 

Osmotic  pressure  is,  in  fEu:t,  equal  to  that  which  the  dissolved  substance  would 
exert  if  it  occupied  the  same  space  in  the  form  of  a  gas  (Van*t  Hoff*s  hypothesis). 
The  nature  of  the  substance  makes  no  difference ;  it  is  only  the  numb^  of  mole- 
cules which  causes  osmotic  pressure  to  vary.  The  osmotic  pressure,  however,  of 
substances  like  sodium  chloride,  which  are  electrolytes,  is  greater  than  what  one 
would  expect  from  the  number  of  molecules  present  This  is  because  the  molecules 
in  solution  are  split  into  their  constituent  ions,  and  an  ion  plays  the  same  part  as 
a  molecule,  in  questions  of  osmotic  pressure.  In  dilute  solutions  of  sodium  cnloride 
ionisation  is  more  complete,  and  as  the  total  number  of  ions  is  then  nearly  double 
the  number  of  original  molecules,  the  osmotic  pressure  is  nearly  double  what  would 
have  been  calculated  from  the  number  of  molecules. 

The  analogy  between  osmotic  pressure  and  the  pressure  of  gases  is  very  com- 
plete, as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statements : — 

1.  At  a  constant  temperature  osmotic  pressure  is  proportional  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  solution  (Boyle-Mariotte*s  law  for  gases). 

2.  With  constant  concentration,  the  osmotic  pressure  rises  with  and  is  propor- 
tional to  the  temperature  (Gay-Lus8ac*s  law  for  gases). 

8.  The  osmotic  pressure  of  a  solution  of  different  substances  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  pressures  which  the  individual  substances  would  exert  if  they  were  alone  in 
the  solution  (Henr^-Dalton  law  for  partial  pressure  of  gases). 

4.  The  osmobc  pressure  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  substance  in 
solution,  and  depends  only  on  the  number  of  molecules  or  ions  in  solution 
(Avogadro*s  law  for  gases). 

Oaloulatlon  of  Osmotic  Pressure. — We  may  best  illustrate  this  by  an  example, 
and  to  simplify  matters  we  will  take  an  example  in  the  case  of  a  non-electrolyte 
such  as  sugar.  We  shall  then  not  have  to  take  into  account  any  electrolytic  dissocia- 
tion of  the  molecules  into  ions.  We  will  suppose  we  want  to  calculate  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  cane  su^^ar. 

One  gramme  of  hydrogen  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  0"*  C.  occupies  a  volume 
of  11*2 litres;  two  grammes  of  hydrogen  will  therefore  occupy  a  volume  of  22*4 
litres.  A  gramme-molecule  of  hydrogen — ^that  is,  2  grammes  of  hydrogen — when 
brought  to  the  volume  of  1  litre,  will  exert  a  gas  pressure  equal  to  that  of  22*4  litres 
compressed  to  1  litre — that  is,  a  pressure  of  22*4  atmospheres.  A  gramme-mole- 
cular solution  of  cane  sugar,  since  it  contains  the  same  number  of  molecules  in  a 
litre,  must  therefore  exert  an  osmotic  pressure  of  22*4  atmospheres  also.  A 
gramme-molecular  solution  of  cane  sugar  {OJi^l^i^  contains  842  grammes  of  cane 
sugar  in  a  litre  of  water.  A  1  per  cent  solution  of  cane  sugar  contains  only  10 
grammes  of  cane  sugar  in  a  litre ;  hence  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a  1  per  cent. 

solution  of  cane  sugar  is  .-r^  x  22*4  atmospheres,  or  0*65  of  an  atmosphere, 

which  in  terms  of  a  column  of  mercury  =  760  x  0*65  =  494  mm. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  make  such  a  calculation  in  the  case  of  an  electro- 
1^,  because  we  should  not  know  how  many  molecules  had  been  ionised.  In  the 
liquids  of  the  body,  both  electrolytes  and  non-electrolytes  are  present,  and  so  a 
calculation  is  here  also  impossible. 

We  have  seen  that  for  such  liquids  the  osmotic  pressure  is  seldom  directly 
measured  by  a  manometer,  bazause  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  perfect  semi- 
permeable membranes ;  we  now  see  that  mere  arithmetic  often  mils  us ;  and  so 
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we  come  to  the  question  to  which  we  have  been  so  long  leading  up,  vii.,  how 
osmotic  pressure  is  actually  determined. 

Detarmliiation  of  Osmotic  Preesure  by  means  of  the  Freesinff-polnt. — 
This  is  the  method  which  is  almost  universally  employed.  A  very  simple  apparatus 
(Beckmann*s  differential  thermometer)  is  all  that  is  neoessaiy.  The  principle  on 
which  the  method  depends  is  the  following : — The  freezinff-pomt  of  any  substance 
in  solution  in  water  is  lower  than  that  of  water ;  the  lowenng  of  the  freesing-point 
is  proportional  to  the  molecular  concentration  of  the  dissolve  substance,  and  that, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  proportional  to  the  osmotic  pressure. 

When  a  gramme-molecule  of  any  substance  is  dissolved  in  a  litre  of  water,  the 
freesing-point  is  lowered  by  I'ST^'C,  and  the  osmotic  pressure  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
equal  to  22*4  atmospheres,  that  is,  22*4  x  760  =  17,024  mm.  of  mercury. 

We  can,  therefore,  calculate  the  osmotic  pressure  of  any  solution  if  we  know 
the  lowering  of  its  ft^eesing^-point  in  degrees  Ontigrade;  the  lowering  of  the 
freezing-point  is  usually  expressed  by  the  Greek  letter  A. 

Osmotic  pressure  =  1.07  >^  17,024. 

For  example,  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sugar  would  freese  at  -0*052**  C. ;  its 

*052  X  17  024 
osmotic  pressure  is  therefore  -      ,  ^y* — =473  nun.,  a  number  approximately 

equal  to  that  we  obtained  by  calculation. 

Mammalian  blood  serum  g^ves  A =0*56°  C.  A  0*9  per  cent  solution  of  sodium 
chloride  has  the  same  A ;  hence  serum  and  a  0*9  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt 
have  the  same  osmotic  pressure,  or  are  isotonic.    The  osmotic  pressure  of  blood 

serum  is t^ —  =  5000  mm.  of  mercury  approximately,  or  a  pressure  of  nearly 

7  atmospheres. 

The  osmotic  pressure  of  solutions  may  also  be  compared  by  observing  their 
effect  on  red  blooa-corpuscles,  or  on  vegetable  cells  such  as  those  in  Tradescantia. 
If  the  solution  is  hypertonics  t.«.,  has  a  greater  osmotic  pressure  than  the  cell  con- 
tents, the  protoplasm  shrinks,  and  loses  water,  or  if  red  corpuscles  are  used,  they 
become  crenatea;  if  the  solution  is  hynotonic^  t.«.,  has  a  smaller  osmotic  pressure 
than  the  material  within  the  cell-wall,  no  shrinking  of  the  protoplasm  in  the 
vegetable  cell  takes  place ;  and  if  red  corpuscles  are  used  they  swell  and  liberate 
their  pigment  Isotonic  solutions,  such  as  pnysiological  salt  solution,  produce  neither 
of  these  effects,  because  thev  have  the  same  molecular  concentration  and  osmotic 
pressure  as  the  material  within  the  cell-walL 

Physl61o£rloal  Applications. — It  will  at  once  be  seen  how  important  all  these 
considerations  are  from  the  physiological  standpoint.  In  the  body  we  have  aqueous 
solutions  of  various  substances  separated  from  one  another  bv  membranes.  Thus 
we  have  the  endothelial  walls  of  the  capillaries  separating  the  blood  from  the  lymph ; 
we  have  the  epithelial  waUs  of  the  kidney  tubules  separating  the  blood  and  lymph 
flrom  the  urine ;  we  have  similar  epithelium  in  all  secretins  glands ;  and  we  have 
the  wall  of  the  alimentary  canal  separating  the  digested  food  from  the  bloodrvessels 
and  lacteals.  In  such  important  problems,  then,  as  lymph-formation,  the  forma- 
tion of  urine  and  other  excretions  and  secretions,  and  absorption  of  food,  we  have 
to  take  into  account  the  laws  which  regulate  the  movements  both  of  water  and  of 
substances  which  are  held  in  solution  by  the  water.  In  the  body  osmosis  is  not  the 
only  force  at  work,  but  we  have  also  to  consider  filtration,  that  is,  the  forcible 
passage  of  materials  through  membranes,  due  to  differences  of  mechanical  pressure. 
Further  complicating  these  two  processes  we  have  to  take  into  account  another 
force,  namely,  the  secretory  or  selective  activity  of  the  living  cells  of  which  the 
membranes  in  question  are  composed.  This  is  sometimes  called  by  the  name  vital 
action^  which  is  an  unsatisfactory  and  unscientific  expression.  The  laws  which 
reg^ulate  filtration,  inhibition  (or  adsorption^  and  osmosis  are  fairly  well  known  and 
can  be  experimentally  verified.  But  we  have  undoubtedly  some  other  force,  or 
some  other  manifestation  of  force,  in  the  case  of  Uving  membranes.  It  probably 
is  some  physical  or  chemical  property  of  living  matter  which  has  not  yet  been 
brought  into  line  with  the  known  chemical  and  physical  forces  which  operate  in  the 
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inorganic  world.  We  cannot  deny  its  existence,  for  it  sometimes  operates  so  as  to 
neutralise  the  known  forces  of  osmosis  and  filtration. 

The  more  one  studies  the  Question  of  Ijrmpb-formation,  the  more  convinced  one 
becomes  that  mere  osmosis  ana  filtration  will  not  explain  it  entirely.  The  basis  of 
the  action  is  no  doubt  physical,  but  the  living  cells  do  not  behave  like  the  dead 
membranes  of  a  dialyser ;  they  have  a  selective  action,  picking  out  some  substances 
and  passing  them  through  to  the  lymph,  while  they  reject  others. 

The  question  of  gaseous  interchanges  in  the  lungs  is  another  of  a  similar 
kind.  Some  maintain  that  all  can  be  explained  by  the  laws  of  diffusion  of  gases ; 
others  have  asserted  that  the  action  is  wholly  or  partly  vital.  We  shall,  however, 
find  that  recent  accurate  work  has  shown  that  the  main  facts  are  explicable  on  a 
phjrsical  basis.  Take  again  the  case  of  absorption.  The  object  of  digestion  is  to 
render  the  food  soluble  and  diffusible;  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  this  is 
useless ;  the  readilv  diffusible  substances  will  pass  more  easily  through  into  the 
blood  and  lymph :  but  still,  as  Waymouth  Reid  nas  shown,  if  the  living  epithelium 
of  the  intestine  is  removed,  absorption  comes  very  nearly  to  a  standstill,  although 
from  the  piurely  physical  standpoint  removal  of  the  thick  columnar  epithelium 
would  increase  the  facilities  for  osmosis  and  filtration. 

The  osmotic  pressure  exerted  by  crystalloids  is  very  considerable,  but  their 
ready  diffusibili^  limits  their  influence  on  the  flow  of  water  in  the  body.  Thus  if  a 
strong  solution  of  salt  is  injected  into  the  blood,  the  first  effect  will  be  the  setting 
up  of  an  osmotic  stream  from  the  tissues  to  the  blood.  The  salt,  however,  would 
soon  diffuse  out  into  the  tissues,  and  would  now  exert  osmotic  pressure  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Moreover,  both  effects  will  be  but  temporary,  because  excess  of 
salt  is  soon  got  rid  of  by  the  excreting  organs. 

Osmotic  Pressure  of  Proteins. — It  nas  been  generally  assumed  that  proteins, 
the  most  abundant  and  important  constituents  of  the  blood,  exert  little  or  no 
osmotic  pressure.  Starling,  however,  has  claimed  that  the^  have  a  small  osmotic 
pressure ;  if  this  is  so,  it  is  of  importance,  for  proteins,  unlike  salt,  do  not  diffuse 
readily,  and  their  effect  therefore  remains  as  an  almost  permanent  factor  in  the 
blood.  Starling  gives  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  proteins  of  the  blood-plasma  as 
e^ual  to  30  mm.  of  mercury.  We  should  from  the  theoretical  standpoint  find  it 
difficult  to  imagine  that  a  pure  protein  can  exert  more  than  a  minimal  osmotic 
pressure.  It  is  made  up  of  such  huge  molecules  that,  even  when  the  proteins  are 
present  to  the  extent  of  7  or  8  per  cent.,  as  they  are  in  blood-plasma,  there  are 
comparatively  few  protein  moleciues  present,  and  these  are  in  a  state  of  colloidal 
solution,  not  true  solution.  Still,  by  means  of  this  weak  but  constant  pressure  it  is 
possible  to  explain  the  fact  that  an  isotonic  or  even  a  hypertonic  solution  of  a 
diffusible  crystalloid  may  be  completely  absorbed  from  the  peritoneal  cavity  into 
the  blood. 

The  functional  activity  of  the  tissue  elements  is  accompanied  by  the  breaking 
down  of  their  protein  constituents  into  such  simple  materials  as  urea  (and  its 
precursors)  sulphates  and  phosphates.  These  materials  pass  into  the  lymph,  and 
increase  its  molecular  concentration  and  its  osmotic  pressure ;  thus  water  is 
attracted  (to  use  the  older  way  of  putting  it)  from  the  blood  to  the  lymph,  and  so 
the  volume  of  the  Ivmph  rises  and  its  flow  increases.  On  the  other  hana,  as  these 
substances  accumulate  in  the  lymph  they  will  in  time  attain  there  a  greater  concen- 
tration than  in  the  blood,  and  so  uiey  will  diffuse  towards  the  blood,  by  which  they 
are  carried  to  the  organs  of  excretion. 

But,  again,  we  have  a  difficulty  with  the  proteins ;  they  are  most  important  for 
the  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  but  thev  are  practically  indiffusible.  We  must 
therefore  assume  that  their  presence  in  the  lymph  is  due  to  filiation  ftt)m  the  blood. 
The  plasma  in  the  capillaries  is  under  a  some^at  higher  pressure  than  the  lymph 
in  the  tissues,  and  tnis  tends  to  squeeze  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  including 
the  proteins,  iJirough  the  capillary  walls.  I  have,  however,  already  indicated  that 
the  question  of  lymph-formation  is  one  of  the  many  physiological  problems  which 
await  solution  bv  the  physiologists  of  the  future. 

Waymouth  tleid  nnds  that  absolutely  pure  proteins  exert  no  osmotic  pressure  ; 
the  pressure  observed  is  due  to  saline  ana  other  materials  from  which  it  is  aifficult  to 
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disentangle  the  protein.  *  Haemoglobin  is  an  exception  to  this  rale ;  it  exerts  a  small 
osmotic  pressure  and  forms  a  true  solution  with  water. 

Ck>lloidal  Solutions. — The  study  of  colloids  is  important,  seeing  how  many 
important  physiological  substances  belong  to  this  class ;  for  instance,  the  proteins, 
starches,  and  soaps.  Their  main  characters  are,  that  they  do  not  pass  the 
membrane  of  a  dialyser,  their  solutions  are  opalescent,  thev  crystaluse  with 
difficulty  if  at  all,  they  have  a  tendency  to  form  jellies  (as  in  the  case  of  gelatin), 
or  to  coagulate  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  other  agents  (as  in  the  case  of 
most  proteins),  and  they  exert  a  low  osmotic  pressure.  Inorganic  substances 
(#.^.,  several  metals,  and  compounds  such  as  silicic  acid)  may  also  assume  a 
coUoidal  condition ;  these  are  in  an  unstable  physical  condition,  passing  from  the 
**  sol  **  (or  soluble)  to  the  "  gel  ^  (or  jelly-like)  condition  under  slight  provocation. 
This  confers  upon  them  their  power  to  act  as  eatalvits. 

The  solutions  formed  by  colloidal  materials  are  not  trae  solutions,  even 
although  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope  reveal  no  visible  particles.  Never- 
theless efficient  filters  made  of  gelatin  will  not  allow  these  substances  to  pass 
through  them.  Colloidal  solutions  also  show  what  is  known  as  the  TyndaU 
phenomenon ;  that  is,  the  particles,  though  invisible,  will  nevertheless  scatter  %ht, 
just  as  minute  dust  particles  in  the  air  are  lit  up  by  a  beam  of  sunlight  This 
test  forms  the  basis  of  the  instrument  known  as  the  ultra-microscope.  Such 
observations  show  that  colloidal  solutions  are  really  suspensions  of  extremely 
minute  particles. 

*  Bayliss  has  shown  that  the  saline  constituents  found  in  a  native  protein  are 
not  mechanically  mixed  with  it,  and  are  also  not  in  true  chemical  combination  witii 
it,  but  are  in  a  condition  intermediate  between  these  two  extremes,  to  which  the 
term  adsorption  is  applied.  Many  dyes  used  for  staining  fabrics  and  histological 
preparations  are  also  adsorbed. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE  DUCTLESS  GLANDS 

The  ductless  glands  form  a  heterogeneous  group  of  organs,  most  of 
which  are  related  in  function  or  development  with  the  circulatory 
system.  The  function  of  a  gland  that  has  a  duct  is  a  comparatively 
simple  physiological  problem,  but  the  use  of  ductless  glands  was 
for  long  a  puzzle  to  investigators.  Becent  research  has,  however, 
shown  that  most  of,  if  not  all,  the  ductless  glands  do  form  a 
secretion,  and  this  internal  secretion,  as  it  is  termed,  leaves  the 
gland  by  the  venous  blood  or  lymph,  and  thus  is  distributed  and 
ministers  to  the  needs  of  parts  of  the  body  elsewhere.  Many  of 
the  glands  which  possess  ducts  and  form  an  external  secretion,  form 
an  internal  secretion  as  well.  Among  these,  the  liver  and  pancreas 
may  be  mentioned. 

In  many  cases  the  internal  secretion  is  essential  for  life,  and 
removal  of  the  gland  that  forms  it,  leads  to  a  condition  of  disease 
culminating  in  deatL  In  other  cases  the  internal  secretion  is  not 
essential,  or  its  place  is  taken  by  that  formed  in  similar  glands  in 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  body  is  a  complex  machine ;  each  part  of  the  machine  has 
its  own  work  to  do,  but  must  work  harmoniously  with  other  parts. 
Just  as  a  watch  will  stop  if  any  of  its  numerous  wheels  get  broken, 
so  the  metabolic  cycle  will  become  disarranged  or  cease  altogether  if 
any  of  the  links  in  the  chain  break  down. 

In  unravelling  the  part  which  the  ductless  glands  play  in  this 
cycle,  it  is  at  present  impossible  in  many  cases  to  state  precisely 
what  the  particular  function  of  each  is;  all  one  can  say  is,  when 
the  gland  is  removed  or  its  function  interfered  with,  that  the  meta- 
bolic round  is  broken  somehow,  and  that  this  upsets  the  rest  of 
the  machinery  of  the  body.  The  difficulty  of  investigating  this 
subject  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  the 
internal  secretion  in  a  state  of  purity  and  examine  it ;  it  is  always 
mixed  with,  and  masked  by,  the  lymph  or  blood  into  which  it  is 
poured. 

881 
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In  spite  of  this,  however,  our  knowledge  in  this  branch  of 
physiology  is  increasing,  particularly  in  connection  with  some  of 
these  ductless  glands.  The  methodfs  of  investigation  which  have 
been  employed  are  the  following : — 

1.  Extirpation, — ^The  gland  in  question  is  removed,  and  the 
effect  of  the  absence  of  the  internal  secretion  noted. 

2.  Disease, — In  cases  where  the  function  of  the  gland  is  in 
abeyance,  owing  to  its  being  diseased,  the  symptoms  are  closely 
observed. 

3.  Injection  of  Extracts, — The  gland  is  taken  in  a  fresh  condition ; 
an  extract  is  made  of  it,  and  this  is  injected  into  the  circulation 
of  healthy  animals,  and  into  that  of  those  animals  from  which  the 
gland  has  been  previously  removed,  and  the  effects  watched. 

4  Transplantation, — ^After  the  gland  is  removed  and  the  usual 
effect  produced,  the  same  gland  from  another  animal  is  transplanted 
into  the  first  animal,  and  restoration  of  function  looked  for. 

The  case  of  the  lymphatic  glands  we  have  already  studied ;  they 
form  an  internal  secretion  which  consists  of  lymph-cells,  and  these 
furnish  the  blood  with  a  supply  of  certain  kinds  of  colourless 
corpuscles.  Bemoval  of  lymphatic  glands  is  not  fatal,  as  the  other 
lymphatic  glands  and  other  collections  of  lymphoid  tissue  that  remain 
behind  carry  on  the  work  of  those  that  are  removed. 

The  internal  secretion  theory  of  the  ductless  glands  is  that  which  is  most  in 
vogue  at  present  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  there  is  another  theory, 
which  may  be  called  the  autoAntoxicatian  theory.  According  to  this  view  the  gland 
is  excretory  (t.«.,  gets  rid  of  vraste  and  harmful  materials)  rather  than  secretory  (i.«., 
production  of  something  useful  to  the  organism).  When  the  gland  is  removed, 
the  waste  products  therefore  accumulate  and  produce  harmnil  results.  It  is 
possible  that  as  our  knowledge  increases,  it  may  be  found  in  certain  cases  that 
both  these  Uieories  may  be  in  part  true. 


The  Spleen. 

The  Spleen  is  the  largest  of  the  ductless  glands ;  it  is  situated 
to  the  left  of  the  stomach.  It  is  of  a  deep  red  colour  and  of 
variable  shape.  Vessels  enter  and  leave  the  gland  at  a  depres- 
sion on  the  inner  side  called  the  hU%LS,  The  spleen  is  covered 
externally  almost  completely  by  a  serous  coat  derived  from  the 
peritoneum,  while  within  this  is  the  proper  fibrous  coat  or  capsule 
of  the  organ.  The  latter  contains  nimierous  elastic  fibres  and  a 
large  amount  of  unstriated  muscular  tissua  Prolonged  from  its 
inner  surface  are  fibrous  processes  or  trahectUce,  containing  much 
unstriated  muscle,  which  enter  the  interior  of  the  organ,  and, 
dividing  and  anastomosing  in  all  parts,  form  a  supporting  frame- 
work in  the  interstices  of  which  the  proper  substance  of  the  spleen 
(spleen-pulp)  is  contained. 
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The  yaleen-pulp,  which  is  of  a  dark  red  or  reddish-brown  colour, 
is  composed  chiefly  of  cells,  imbedded  in  a  network  formed  of  fibres, 
and  the  branchings  of  ki^e  nucleated  cells.  The  network  so  formed  is 
thus  verj  like  a  coarse  kind  of  retiform  tissue.  Some  of  the  cells  in  the 
meshoB  of  the  network  are  granular  corpuscles  resembling  the  lymph- 
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corpuscles,  both  in  general  appearance  and  in  being  able  to  perform 
amoeboid  movements;  others  are  red  blood -corpuscles  of  normal 
appearance  or  variously  changed;  while  there  are  also  lai^  cells 
containing  either  a  pigment  allied  to  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood,  or  rounded  corpuscles  like  red  corpuscles. 

The  splenic  artery,  after  entering  the  spleen  divides  into  branches, 
which  soon  leave  the  trabeculee,  with  which  at  first  they  are 
sheathed,  and  their  outer  coat  is  then  replaced  by  one  of  lymphoid 
tissue;  they  end  in  an  open  brusbwork  of  capillaries,  the  endo- 
thelial cells  of  which  become  continuous  with  those  of  the  rete  of 
the  spleen-pulp.    The  veins  b^in  by  a  similar  open  set  of  capil- 
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laries  from  the  large  blood  spaces  of  the  pulp.  The  veins  soon 
pass  into  the  trabeculse,  and  ultimately  unite  to  form  the  splenic 
vein.  This  arrangement  readily  allows  lymphoid  and  other  corpuscles 
to  be  swept  into  the  blood-current. 

On  the  face  of  a  section  of  the  spleen  can  be  seen  usually  readily 
with  the  naked  eye,  minute,  scattered,  rounded  or  oval  whitish 
spots,  mostly  from  ^V  ^^  ^  inch  (i  to  f  mm.)  in  diameter.  These 
are  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the  spleen,  and  are  situated  on  the 
sheaths  of  the  minute  splenic  arteries.  They  are  in  fact  outgrowths 
of  the  outer  coat  of  lymphoid  tissue  just  referred  to  (see  fig.  277). 
Blood  capillaries  traverse  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  and  form  a 
plexus  in  their  interior.  The  structure  of  a  Malpighian  corpuscle  of 
the  spleen  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  a  lymphoid  nodule. 

The  spleen  has  the  following  functions : — 

(1.)  The  spleen,  like  the  lymphatic  glands,  is  engaged  in  the 
formation  of  colourless  hlood-corpuscles.  For  it  is  quite  certain, 
that  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  contains  an  unusuaUy  large 
proportion  of  white  corpuscles;  and  in  the  disease  termed  /et^co- 
cythcemia,  in  which  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  remarkably 
increased  in  number,  there  is  found  a  hypertrophied  condition  of 
the  spleen,  especially  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles.  The  white 
corpuscles  formed  in  the  spleen  also  doubtless  partly  leave  that 
organ  by  lymphatic  vessels. 

By  stimulating  the  spleen  to  contract  in  a  case  of  splenic 
leucocy thaemia  by  means  of  an  electric  current  applied  over  it  through 
the  skin,  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood  is  almost  immediately 
increased. 

Bemoval  of  the  spleen  is  not  fatal;  but  after  its  removal 
there  is  an  overgrowth  of  the  lymphatic  glands  to  make  up  for 
its  absence. 

(2.)  It  forms  coloured  corpuscles,  at  any  rate,  in  some  animals ;  in 
these  animals,  cells  are  found  in  the  spleen  similar  to  those  we  have 
described  in  red  msmrow,  and  called  hcematoblasts.  In  these  animals, 
if  the  spleen  is  removed,  the  red  marrow  hypertrophie& 

(3.)  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  spleen  many  of  the  red 
corpuscles  of  the  blood,  those  probably  which  have  discharged  their 
office  and  are  worn  out,  undergo  disintegraiion ;  lor  in  the  coloured 
portions  of  the  spleen-pulp  an  abundance  of  such  corpuscles,  in  various 
stages  of  degeneration,  are  found,  and  in  those  cases  of  disease  in 
which  the  destruction  of  blood-corpuscles  is  increased  (pernicious 
anaemia),  iron  accumulates  in  the  spleen  as  in  the  liver.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  the  spleen  broke  down  the  corpuscles  and 
liberated  haemoglobin,  which,  passing  in  the  blood  of  the  dplenic  vein 
to  the  liver,  was  discharged  by  that  organ  as  bile-pigment.  But  this 
is  not  the  case;  the  disintegration  does  not  proceed  so  far  as  to 
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actually  liberate  bfemc^lobiu ;  there  ie  no  free  hEemoglobin  in  the 
blood-plasma  of  the  Bplenic  vein. 

(4)  The  spleen  participates  in  nitn^enous  metaboUam,  especially 
in  the  formation  of  uric  acid  (see  Uric  Acid  formation  in  Chapter 
OD  Urine). 

(S.)  Besides  these  direct  offices,  the  spleen  fulfils  some  purpose 
in  r^ard  to  the  portal  circulatiou  with  which  it  is  in  close  connec- 
tion. From  the  readiness  with  which  it  admits  of  being  distended, 
and  from  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  small  while  gastric  digestion  is 
going  on,  and  enlarges  when  that  act  is  concluded,  it  is  supposed  to 
act  as  a  kind  of  vascular  reservoir,  or  diverticulum  to  the  portal 


system,  or  more  particularly  to  the  vessels  *of  the  stomach.  This 
mechanical  influence  on  the  circulation,  however,  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  be  more  than  a  very  subordinate  function.  The  main 
use  of  the  contractility  of  the  spleen  is  to  assist  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  itself. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  when  the  splenic  nerves 
are  cut  the  spleen  enlarges,  and  that  contraction  can  be  brought 
about  by  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  divided  nerves. 
If  the  splenic  nerves  are  not  cut,  contraction  is  produced  by 
(1)  stimulation  of  the  spinal  cord;  (2)  reflexly  by  stimulation  of 
the  central  stumps  of  certain  divided  nerves,  e.g.,  vagus  and  sciatic; 
(3)  by  local  stimulation  by  an  electric  current ;  (4)  by  the  admini- 
stration of  quinine  and  some  othffl:  drugs. 
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It  has  been  shown  by  the  oncometer  (see  p.  313)  that  the  spleen 
undergoes  rhythmical  contractions  and  dilatations,  due  to  the  con- 
traction and  relaxation  of  the  muscular  tissue  in  its  capsule  and 
trabeculse.  A  tracing  also  shows  waves  due  to  the  rhythmical  alter- 
ations of  the  general  blood-pressure.  Fig.  278  is  a  typical  tracing 
obtained  by  Schafer's  air  oncometer  from  a  dog's  spleen. 

It  shows,  first,  the  large  waves  occurring  about  once  a  minute, 
due  to  the  splenic  systole  and  diastole ;  secondly,  smaller  waves  on 
this,  due  to  the  effect  of  respiration  on  the  blood-pressure ;  and  on 
these,  smaller  waves  still,  corresponding  with  the  individual  heart- 
beats. The  large  waves  due  to  the  splenic  contractility  still  go  on 
after  the  division  of  all  the  splenic  nerves.  These  nerve-fibres  leave 
the  spinal  cord  in  nimierous  thoracic  anterior  roots ;  they  have  cell- 
stations  in  the  sympathetic  chain  (Schafer)  or  semi-lunar  ganglia 
(Langley). 

Hsdmolyiuph  Glands. 

The  existence  of  glands  which  partake  of  the  nature  both  of  the 
spleen  and  of  lymphatic  glands,  has  long  been  known.  They  have 
been  recently  more  fully  investigated  by  T.  Lewis.  He  finds  them  in 
most  mammals,  and  they  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  ordinary 
lymphatic  glands  by  their  red  colour.  He  divides  them  into  (1)  hcemal 
glands,  which  are  characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  sinuses  contain 
blood  only;  the  spleen  is  in  fact  a  large  haemal  gland;  and  (2) 
hcBmai  lymphatic  glands,  in  which  the  sinuses  are  filled  by  a  mixture 
of  blood  and  lympL 

The  Thymiis. 

This  gland  attains  its  greatest  size  soon  after  birth,  and  after  the 
second  year  it  gradually  diminishes,  until  in  adult  life  hardly  a 
vestige  remains;  it  is  then  replaced  by  adipose  and  connective 
tissue.  This,  at  any  rate,  has  been  the  general  belief  until  the  Isist 
few  years.  Some  recent  observations,  however,  appear  to  show  that 
the  thymus  persists  longer,  and  may  grow  until  puberty ;  and  that 
some  true  thymus  tissue  may  persist  throughout  life. 

The  gland  is  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  capsule,  which  sends  in 
processes,  forming  trabecidde,  that  divide  the  gland  into  lobes,  and 
carry  the  blood-  and  lymph-vessela  The  large  trabecidae  branch  into 
small  ones,  which  divide  the  lobes  into  lobules.  The  lobules  are 
further  subdivided  into  follicles  by  fine  connective  tissua  A  follicle 
is  polyhedral  in  shape,  and  consists  of  cortical  and  medullary  por- 
tions, both  of  which  are  composed  of  adenoid  or  lymphoid  tissue, 
but  in  the  meduUary  portion  the  matrix  is  coarser,  and  is  not  so 
filled  up  with  lymphoid  corpuscles  as  in  the  cortex.  Scattered  in 
the  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  medulla  are  the  concent'ric  corptiscles  qf 
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Saaail  (fig.  279),  which  are  nests  or  iaUnde  of  epithelial  cells  cut  off 
from  the  epithehuin  of  the  pharTiiz  in  proceaa  of  development. 

The    functiona    of    the  thymus   are  very  ^ 

obaciire.  It  has  generally  been  assumed  that 
the  lymphoid  tissue  of  which  it  is  composed 
form  colourleee  corpuBoles;  but  Stohr  asserts 
that  it  is  not  true  lymphoid  tissue.  / 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  hibernating 
animals,  in  which  it  undoubtedly  persists 
throughout  life,  that  as  each  lubemating 
period  approaches  the  gland  enlarges,  and  its 
cells  become  laden  with  fat.  In  thjs  case,  the 
store  of  fat  will  serve  to  maintain  combustive 
prooeftses  during  the  winter  sleep. 

Bemoval  of  the  gland  in  the  fn^  is  stated  """"■  <."*"»'j 
to  be  followed  by  muscular  weakness,  paralysis,  and  finally  death ; 
but  later  observations  have  failed  to  confirm  this  result,  either  in 
frogs  or  mammals.  Intravenous  injection  of  extracts  of  thymus 
lowers  arterial  blood-pressure  and  accelerates  the  heart,  but  extracts  of 
most  oi^ns  produce  similar  effects,  especially  on  the  blood-presaure. 

Lately  it  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  some  relationship  between 
the  thymus  and  the  generative  organs ;  and  this  view  is  supported  by 
the  circumstance  that  castration  retards  the  atrophy  of  the  thymus, 
whilst  removal  of  the  thymus  hastens  the  growth  of  the  testes. 

^nie  Thyroid. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  situated  in  the  neck.  It  consists  of  two 
lobes,  one  on  each  side  of  the  trachea;  these  lobes  are  connected 
across  the  middle  line  by  a  middle  lobe  or  isthmus.  It  is  highly 
vascular,  and  varies  in  size  in  different  individuals. 

The  gland  is  encased  in  a  capsule  of  dense  areolar  tissue.  This 
sends  in  strong  fibrous  trabeculse,  which  enclose  the  thyroid  vesicles — 
which  are  rounded  or  oblong  irregular  sacs,  consisting  of  a  wall  of 
thin  hyaline  membrane  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  short  cylindrical 
or  cubical  cells.  These  vesicles  are  filled  with  transparent  colloid 
nucleo-protein  material  The  colloid  substance  increases  with  (^e, 
and  the  cavities  appear  to  coalesce.  In  the  interstitial  connective- 
tissue  is  a  round  meshed  capillary  plexus,  and  a  large  number  of 
lymphatics.     The  nerves  adhere  closely  to  the  vessels. 

In  the  vesicles  there  are  sometimes,  in  addition  to  the  yellowish 
glassy  colloid  material,  epithelium  cells,  colourless  blood-corpuscles, 
and  also  coloured  corpuscles  undergoing  disintegration. 

It  is  di£Bcult  to  state  definitely  the  function  of  the  thyroid  body ; 
it  is  one  of  those  o^ans  of  great  importance  in  the  metabolic  round ; 
and  its  removal  or  disease  is  followed  by  general  disturbances.    It  no 
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doubt  forms  an  internal  secretion ;  to  this  the  colloid  material  men- 
tioned contributes,  as  it  is  found  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  organ. 

When  the  gland  is  diseased  in  children  and  its  function  obliterated, 
a  species  of  idiocy  is  produced  called  eretiniivt. 

The  same  condition  in  adults  is  called  myxaaUma;  the  most 
marked  BTmptoms  of  this  condition  are  slowness,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  UBn&Ily  associated  with  tremors  and  twitchings.  There  is  also 
a  peculiar  condition  of  the  skin  leading  to  the  overgrowth  of  the 
Bnbcntaneoaa  tissues,  which  in  time  is  replaced  by  fat ;  the  hair  falls 
off,  the  hands  become  spade-like;  the  whole  body  is  unwieldy  and 
clumsy  like  the  mind. 

A  Bimilar  condition  occurs  after  the  thyroid  is  completely  removed 


Fia.  £60 Section  of  Immin  thyroid ;  th«  rewTHlclca*hownai«llD«l  b*  wbfcal  eplchellum,  tnd  con- 

ULn  ■  ullold  mitarJil.    (iHei  BcbHter.) 

smrgically;  this  is  ca-Ued  cachexia  slrumipriva ;  this  operation,  which 
was  performed  previous  to  our  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  the 
thyroid,  is  of  course  not  performed  nowadaya 

Lastly,  in  many  animals  removal  of  the  thyroid  produces  analc^ous 
symptoms,  in  the  over^owth  ot  the  connective  tissues  especially 
under  the  skin,  and  in  the  nervous  symptoms  (twitchings,  convul- 
sions, etc). 

The  term  Myxoedema  was  originally  given  under  the  erroneous 
idea  that  the  swelling  of  the  body  is  due  to  mucin.  In  the  early 
stf^es  of  the  disease  there  is  a  slight  increase  of  mucin,  becanse 
all  new  connective  tissues  contain  a  relatively  lat^  amount  of  ground 
substance,  the  most  abundant  constituent  of  which,  next  to  water, 
is  mucin.    But  there  is  nothing  characteristic  about  that. 
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The  discovery  of  the  relationships  between  the  thyroid  and  these 
morbid  conditions  is  especially  interesting,  because  important  practical 
results  in  their  treatment  have  followed  close  on  the  heels  of  experi- 
mental investigation.  The  missing  internal  secretion  of  the  thyroid 
may  be  replaced  in  these  animals  and  patients  by  grafting  the  thyroid 
of  another  animal  into  the  abdomen;  or  more  simply  by  injecting 
thyroid  extract  subcutaneously ;  or  even  by  feeding  on  the  thyroid 
of  other  animala  This  treatment,  which  has  to  be  kept  up  for  the 
rest  of  the  patient's  life,  is  entirely  successful  Chemical  physiologists 
have  been  diligently  searching  to  try  and  discover  what  the  active 
material  in  thyroid  extract  is  which  produces  such  marvellous 
reeidts;  the  view  at  present  held  is  that  the  efficacy  of  thyroid 
extract  is  mainly  though  not  entirely  due  to  a  substance  which 
Baumann  separated  from  the  gland,  and  which  stands  almost  unique 
among  physiological  compounds  by  containing  a  large  percentage 
of  iodine  in  its  molecule.  Thyro-iodin  or  lodO'thyrin,  as  this 
substance  has  been  called,  is  present  in  combination  with  protein 
matter  in  the  colloid  substsince. 

Intravenous  injection  of  thyroid  extract  in  a  normal  animal 
lowers  blood-pressure ;  but  in  an  animal  from  which  the  thyroid  has 
been  removed  it  stimulates  the  heart  and  raises  blood-pressure. 

In  healthy  animals  and  men,  administration  of  thyroid  produces 
an  increase  in  nitrogenous  metabolism. 

Parathyroids. 

These  are  small  bodies,  usually  four  in  number,  situated  near 
or  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  thyroid.  They  are  made  up 
of  elongated  groups  of  polyhedral  cells,  bound  together  by  connec- 
tive tissue,  and  well  supplied  with  blood-vessels.  Some  have 
supposed  that  parathyroid  is  only  immature  thyroid  tissue,  but  a 
study  of  development  shows  that  the  parathyroids  have  a  different 
embryonic  origin  from  the  thyroid,  and  in  the  lower  vertebrates  the 
two  organs  are  entirely  distinct  It  is  only  in  the  mammals  that 
they  are  so  closely  associated  anatomically.  They  are  probably 
associated  physiologically  also,  and  it  has  been  by  no  means  easy 
to  determine  the  role  of  each.  Most  of  the  facts  described  in  the 
preceding  section  on  the  thyroid  were  discovered  previous  to  the 
recognition  of  the  parathyroids,  and  since  then  the  view  has  been 
advanced  that  in  removing  the  thyroid  it  is  really  the  simultaneous 
removal  of  the  parathyroids  which  causes  the  nervous  symptoms. 
Certainly  the  most  prominent  symptom  after  extirpation  of  the 
parathyroids  is  tetany  (muscular  spasms  and  twitchings). 

The  parathyroids  contain  no  iodine,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  form  an  internal  secretion.  If  they  do  not,  their  function 
must  be  to  neutralise  poisonous  substances  formed  elsewhere,  and 
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the  symptoms  after  extirpation  will  then  be  due  to  the  toxic  efTsct 
of  an  accumulation  of  the  poison.  It  has  further  been  ehowu  that 
tetany  produced  in  animals  and  men  by  parathyroidectomy  can  be 
relieved  by  the  administration  of  calcium  salts,  and  so  it  is  possible 
that  the  parathyroids  may  be  related  in  some  way  to  calcium 
metabolism. 

The  Suprarenal  OapsuleB. 

These  are  two  triangular  or  cocked-hat-shaped  bodies,  each  resting 
by  its  lower  border  upon  the  upper  border  of  the  kidney. 

The  gland  is  surrounded  by  an  outer  sheath  of  connective  tissue, 
which  sends  in  fine  prolongations  forming  the  framework  of  the  gland. 
The  gland  tissue  proper  consists  of  an  outside  firmer  cortical  portion 
and  an  inside  soft,  dark  medullary  portion. 

(1)  The  eorticcd  portion  is  divided  into  (fig.  281)  columnar  groups 


Fio.  SBl.— V«rtic»l  section  througli  purt  of  lbs  corticil  portion  ot  lupiinnkl  of  guUMi-plg.  a,  C«p- 
iuLb;  b,  EODB  glomemloM ;  c,  ioda  fwKicalHtft ;  d.  conoecUve  Usbov  lapportLng  Iha  columns  of  tbe 
cella  ot  Ihs  Utter,  and  also  Indiutiug  the  positton  0[  Chs  blood.resHls.    (&  K.  Alcock.) 

of  cells  {zona/asdculala).  Immediately  under  the  capsule,  however, 
the  groups  are  more  rounded  (zona  glomerulosa),  while  next  to  the 
medulla  they  have  a  reticular  arrangement  (zoTia  reticularis).  The 
cells  themselves  are  polyhedral,  each  with  a  clear  round  nucleus,  and 
contain  lipoid  globules. 

(2)  The  rrieduUary  substarice  consists  of  a  coarse   rounded    or 
irr^iilar  meshwork  of  fibrous  tissue,  in  the  alveoU  of  which  are 
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maases  of  multiiiucleated  protoplasm  (fig.  282),  numerous  blood- 
Tessels,  and  an  abundance  of  nerve-fibree  and  cells. 

The  cells  of  the  medulla  are  characteriaed  by  the  presence  of 
certain  inducing  eubstancea  One  of  these  takes  a  brown  stain  with 
chromic  acid,  and  givea  other  colour  reactions ;  it  is,  therefore,  called 
a  chromogm.  Another  is  similar  in  many  of  its  characters  to  jecorin, 
a  lecithin-like  substance  united  to  glucose  also  found  in  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  other  organs. 

The  immense  importance  of  the  suprarenal  bodies  was  first  in- 
dicated by  Addison,  who,  in  1855,  pointed  out  that  the  disease  now 
known  by  his  name  is  associated  with  pathological  alterations  of  these 
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glands.  This  was  tested  experimentally  by  Brown-S^ciuard,  who 
found  a  few  years  later  that  removal  of  the  suprarenals  in  animals  is 
invariably  and  rapidly  fatal  The  symptoms  are  practically  the 
same  (although  more  acute)  as  those  of  Addison's  disease,  namely, 
great  muscular  weakness,  loss  of  vascular  tone,  and  nervous  prostra- 
tion. The  pigmentation  (bronzing)  of  the  skin,  however,  which  is  a 
marked  symptom  in  Addison's  disease,  is  not  seen  in  animals.  The 
experiments  of  Brown-S^quard  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time 
they  were  performed,  but  were  almost  forgotten  for  many  years, 
until  they  were  confirmed  by  Abelous,  Langlois,  Schafer,  and  others. 
The  effects  on  the  muscular  system  are  the  most  marked  results  both 
after  removal  of  the  capsules  and  after  injection  of  an  extract  of  the 
glands.  The  effect  of  injecting  such  an  extract  on  the  voluntary 
muscles  is  to  increase  their  tone,  so  that  a  tracing  obtained  from  them 
resembles  that  produced  by  a  small  dose  of  veratrine,  namely,  a  pro- 
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longation  of  the  period  of  relaxation.  The  effect  on  involuntary 
muscle  is  equally  marked ;  there  is  an  enormous  rise  of  arterial  blood- 
pressure  due  chiefly  to  a  contraction  of  the  arterioles.  This  is  produced 
by  the  direct  action  of  the  extract  on  the  arterioles,  not  an  indirect 
one  throughithe  vaso-motor  centre.*  *Ihe  substance  in  the^extract  that 
produces  the  effect  is  known  as  adrenaline;  it  is  confined  to  the 
medulla  of  the  capsules,  and  is  absent  in  cases  of  Addison's  disease. 

The  suprarenal  bodies,  therefore,  form  something  which  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  muscles  and  is  essential  for  their  normal  tone ;  when 
they  are  removed  or  diseased,  the  effects  seen  are  the  result  of  the 
absence  of  this  internal  secretion. 

Adrenaline  has  received  various  names  from  the  different  chemists 
(Abel,  V.  Fiirth,  Takamine,  etc.),  who  have  isolated  it.  It  is  very 
powerful;  solutions  of  one  part  in  a  million  will  produce  physio- 
logical effects.    Its  composition  is  shown  by  the  following  formula : — 


H.OH.CRj.NH.CHs 


and  it  is  therefore  a  methyl-amino  derivative  of  catechol  (Pauly, 
Jowett).  Recently,  compounds  closely  allied  to  it  in  composition 
and  action  have  been  made  synthetically  (Stolz,  Friedmann,  Dakin). 

Whether  this  discovery  will  lead  to  the  same  kind  of  results,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  thyroid,  must  be  left  to  the  future  to  decide. 
There  is  already  some  evidence  to  show  that  injection  of  suprarenal 
extract  is  beneficial  in  cases  of  Addison's  diseasa  The  discovery  of 
adrenaline  itself  is,  however,  one  of  immense  practical  importance. 
Its  action  on  the  small  blood-vessels  is  so  powerful  that  quite  weak 
solutions  applied  locally  will  subdue  the  congestion  of  inflammation 
and  even  arrest  haemorrhage. 

The  use  of  the  suprarenal  cortex  is  still  unknown.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  it  may  perform  a  preliminary  stage  in  the  formation 
of  adrenaline.  Others  have  considered  that  it  has  some  effect  on  the 
development  of  the  organs  of  generation,  but  these  views  are  quite 
hypothetical.  The  cortex,  however,  contains  large  quantities  of  lipoid 
material  (cholesterin,  lecithin,  and  similar  substances),  and  the  droplets 
seen  in  the  fresh  cells  consist  of  these  compounds ;  the  suggestion 
that  the  suprarenal  cortex  plays  a  part  in  the  metabolism  of  these 
substances  appears  to  be  the  only  feasible  one  at  present. 

*  It  is  the  sympathetic  nerve  terminals  which  are  really  affected.  Any  muscular 
tissue  supplied  by  sympathetic  nerves  contracts  under  the  influence  of  adrenaline. 
Vessels  aestitute  of  constrictor  fibres  (coronary,  pulmonary  and  cerebral)  are  not 
contracted  by  adrenaline. 
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There  are  some  pointis  of  interest  in  the  development  and  com- 
parative physiology  of  the  suprarenals.  In  mammals  the  medullary 
portion  is  developied  in  connection  with  the  sympathetic,  and  is  at 
first  distinct  and  outside  the  cortical  portion  which  is  developed  in 
connection  with  the  upper  part  of  the  Wolffian  body ;  it  graduaUy 
insinuates  itself  within  the  cortex  (Mitsukiri).  In  Elasmobranch 
.fishes  the  suprarenals  consist  throughout  life  of  separate  portions; 
one,  the  inter-renal  body,  is  median  in  position  and  single ;  this  corre- 
sponds to  the  cortex  of  the  mammalian  suprarenal ;  extiacts  of  this 
are  inactive,  and  in  the  Teleostean  fishes,  where  it  is  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  suprarenal,  it  may  be  removed  without  any  harm  to 
the  animal  The  other  portion  of  the  Elasmobranch  suprarenal  is 
paired,  and  derived  from  the  sympathetic  ganglia.  This  corresponds 
to  the  medulla ;  it  contains  the  same  chromogen  as  the  mediQla  of 
the  mammalian  suprarenal,  and  extracts  of  it  have  the  same  physior 
logical  action  (S.  Vincent). 

The  tissue  of  the  suprarenal  medulla  is  often  called  chromophil  tissue,  on 
account  of  the  ready  way  in  which  it  stains  with  chromic  salts.  Such  tissue  is, 
moreover,  not  confined  to  the  suprarenal,  but  is  found  in  scattered  patches  in  the 
retro-peritoneal  region  and  in  many  sjnnpathetic  ganglia,  especially  in  the 
abdomen.  The  htetological  resemblance  is  accentuated  by  tne  presence  of 
numerous  sympathetic  cells  in  the  suprarenal  medulla.  The  chromophil  tissue 
wherever  found  always  yields  adrenaline. 

The  Pituitary  Body. 

This  occupies  the  sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  It  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  which  show  developmental,  structural  and 
functional  difierences. 

(1)  The  anterior  lobe  is  developed  as  a  tubular  prolongation  from 
the  epiblast  of  the  buccal  cavity,  but  the  growth  of  intervening 
tissue  soon  cuts  off  all  connection  with  the  mouth.  It  consists  of 
large  granular  cells  and  nimierous  blood-vessels.  Its  precise  function 
is  undetermined,  although  probably  it  is  a  vascular  gland  pouring 
an  internal  secretion  into  the  blood,  which  influences  growth. 
Abnormal  hypertrophy  of  the  pituitary  produces  the  condition 
known  as  acromegaly,  in  which  the  bones  of  the  face  and  limbs 
hypertrophy;  and  if  the  view  advanced  above  of  the  anterior  lobe 
is  correct,  the  condition  is  caused  by  an  increase  of  the  internal 
secretion.  Feeding  young  animals  and  children  in  the  anterior 
lobe  hastens  the  growth  of  their  skeletal  tissues. 

(2)  The  pars  intermedia, — ^This  lies  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  lobes,  and  forms  a  closely  fitting  investment  of  the  latter 
lobe.  It  is  developed  in  association  with  the  anterior  lobe,  and 
consists  of  finely  granular  cells  arranged  in  layers  closely  applied  to 
the  body  and  neck  of  the  posterior  lobe  and  the  under  surface  of 
adjacent  parts  of  the  brain.    Colloid  material  occurs  between  the 
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cells,  which  passes  into  the  adjacent  nervous  substance,  to  be  absorbed 
by  lymphatics  which  carry  it  to  the  cavity  of  the  posterior  lobe,  and 
so  into  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain.  The  existence  of  colloid 
cysts  in  the  pituitary  closely  resembling  those  of  the  thyroid  has 
led  many  observers  to  the  conclusion  that  the  function  of  the  two 
glands  is  similar,  and  that  after  removal  of  the  thyroid  the  pituitary 
may  take  on  its  work  vicariously.  After  extirpation  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  the  cells  of  the  pars  intermedia  do  manifest  increased  activity, 
and  the  colloid  matter  increases,  but  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  at 
present  in  favour  of  such  a  view;  the  removal  of  the  two  organs 
produces  very  different  symptoms;  injection  of  extracts  produces 
very  different  effects;  moreover,  the  pituitary  contains  no  iodine, 
therefore  the  colloid  material  is  a  different  substance  in  the  two 
cases. 

(3)  The  posterior  lohe, — This  is  connected  to  the  floor  of  the  third 
ventricle,  of  which  it  forms  a  developmental  outgrowth;  in  some 
animals  (cat)  it  remains  hollow  throughout  life,  in  others  (dog)  the 
neck  alone  remains  hollow,  and  in  most  (including  man)  both  body 
and  neck  are  solid,  with  traces  of  a  cavity  in  the  neck.  Though 
developed  from  the  brain,  it  contains  in  the  adult  no  nerve  cells,  but 
consists  mainly  of  neuroglia.  It  is  surrounded  and  invaded  by  the 
epithelium  cells  and  colloid  matter  derived  from  the  pars  intermedia. 
It  plays  the  part  of  a  brain  gland  in  virtue  of  these  epithelial  cells. 
What  the  use  of  the  secretion  into  the  third  ventricle  may  be  is  far 
from  clear.  P.  T.  Herring,  to  whom  we  owe  many  of  the  facts  already 
given,  suggests  that  disturbances  of  the  posterior  lobe  may  be 
responsible  for  the  diabetic  condition  so  frequently  seen  in  cases  of 
acromegaly.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  injections  of  aqueous 
extracts  of  the  gknd  have  pronoimced  physiological  effdcts,  and 
these  may  be  boiled  without  losing  their  activity.  Although  we  do 
not  know  the  precise  nature  of  the  active  substances  in  the  posterior 
lobe,  we  can  at  any  rate  say,  therefore,  that  they  are  not  protein. 

Intravenous  injection  of  such  extracts  was  shown  by  Schafer  to 
produce  the  following  effects : — 

1.  A  temporary  rise  of  arterial  blood-pressure ;  this  is  not  due  to 
the  presence  of  adrenaline,  for  a  second  injection  following  the  first 
produces  no  such  effect,  whereas  the  rise  of  pressure  produced  by 
adrenaline  may  be  repeated  time  after  time.  The  second  and  follow- 
ing injections  of  pituitary  extract,  unless  they  occur  at  much  pro- 
longed intervals,  produce  only  a  slight  fall  of  pressure,  which  is  the 
effect  produced  by  most  tissue  extracts.  The  rise  of  pressure  which 
occurs  at  the  first  injection  is,  however,  like  that  of  adrenaline, 
produced  mainly  by  constriction  of  peripheral  arterioles.  Slowing 
of  the  heart  may  occasionally  also  be  produced. 

2.  The  extract  has  a  specific  effect  on  the  kidney,  and  causes 
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there  not  constriction  but  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels,  which 
persists  for  a  very  long  tima  Adrenaline,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
stricts the  kidney  arterioles  This  dilatation  is  accompanied  with 
pronounced  diuresis.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  is  no  mere 
accident,  but  that  there  is  some  definite  relationship  between  the 
activity  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  and  the  kidney 
function.  It  also  stimulates  milk  secretion  (Ott,  Schafer).  Extracts 
of  the  anterior  lobe  produce  neither  a  rise  of  blood-pressure  nor  any 
effect  upon  the  kidney  or  meonmary  gland. 

The  pituitary  body  is  essential  for  Ufa  Paulesco,  and  later 
Harvey  Cushing  and  Horsley,  found  that  total  removal  of  the  organ 
is  fatal  in  a  few  days.  The  same  result  follows  entire  removal  of 
the  anterior  lobe.  On  the  other  hand,  removal  of  the  posterior  lobe 
produces  no  such  effect.  Partial  removal  of  the  anterior  lobe 
produces  a  condition  known  as  hypopituitarism,  in  which  adiposity 
accompanied  by  (or  secondary  to)  atrophy  of  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion are  the  most  marked  signs.  If  the  operation  is  done  before 
adolescence,  there  is  a  persistence  of  sexual  infantilism.  The  trans- 
plantation of  the  organ  from  another  animal,  or  injection  of  anterior 
•lobe  extracts,  prolongs  the  life  of  animals  after  total  extirpation, 
or  relieves  the  symptoms  after  partial  extirpation.  In  many  of 
Horsley's  experiments  no  such  symptoms  occurred,  even  although 
only  minute  portions  of  the  anterior  lobe  were  left  behind. 

The  Pineal  Gland. 

This  gland,  which  is  a  small  reddish  body,  is  placed  beneath  the 
corpus  callosum,  and  rests  upon  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  It  is 
composed  of  tubes  and  saccules  lined  and  sometimes  filled  with 
epithelial  cells,  and  containing  deposits  of  earthy  salts  (brain  sand). 
A  few  small  atrophied  nerve-cells  without  axons  are  also  seen. 

In  certain  lizards,  such  as  Hatteria,  and  in  certain  fishes  such  as 
the  lamprey,  the  pineal  outgrowth  is  better  developed  and  may  be 
paired.  One  division  corresponds  to  the  pineal  gland;  the  other 
becomes  developed  into  an  eye-like  structure  connected  by  nerve- 
fibres  to  the  habenular  ganglion ;.  this  third  eye  is  situated  centrally 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  but  is  covered  by  skin. 

The  Oocoygeal  and  Carotid  Glands. 

These  so-called  glands  are  situated,  the  one  in  front  of  the  tip  of 
the  coccyx  and  the  other  at  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  common 
carotid  artery.  They  are  made  up  of  a  plexus  of  small  arteries,  and 
are  enclosed  and  supported  by  fibrous  tissua  They  contain  also 
polyhedral  cells  collected  into  spheroidal  clumps  (carotid  gland)  or 
irregular  nodules  (coccygeal  gland).  Some  of  the  cells  of  the 
carotid  gland  stain  brown  with  chromic  acid  like  those  of  the 
suprarenal  medulla. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

RESPntATION 

The  respiratory  apparatus  consists  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  air-passages 
which  lead  to  them.  In  marine  animals  the  gills  fulfil  the  same 
functions  as  the  lungs  of  air-breathing  animals.  The  muscles  which 
move  the  thorax  and  the  nerves  that  supply  them  must  also  be  in-' 
eluded  under  the  general  heading  Bespiratory  System;  and,  using 
this  expression  in  the  widest  sense,  it  includes  practically  all  the 
tissues  of  the  body,  since  they  are  all  concerned  in  the  using  up  of 
oxygen  and  the  production  of  waste  materials,  such  as  carbonic  acid. 

Essentially  a  lung  or  gill  is  constructed  of  a  thin  membrane,  one 
surface  of  which  is  exposed  to  the  air  or  water,  as  the  case  may  be, 
while,  on  the  other  is  a  network  of  blood-vessels — the  only  separation 
between  the  blood  and  aerating  medium  being  the  thin  wall  of  the 
blood-vessels,  and  the  fine  membrane  on  one  side  of  which  vessels  are 
distributed.  The  difference  between  the  simplest  and  the  most  com- 
plicated respiratory  membrane  is  one  of  degree  only. 

The  lungs  or  gills  are  only  the  medium  for  the  exchange,  on  the 
part  of  the  blood,  of  carbonic  acid  for  oxygen.  They  are  not  the  seat, 
in  any  special  manner,  of  those  combustion-processes  of  which  the 
production  of  carbonic  acid  is  the  final  result.  These  processes  occur 
in  all  parts  of  the  body  in  the  substance  of  the  tissues. 

The  Respiratory  Apparatus. 

The  lungs  are  contained  in  the  chest  or  thorax,  which  is  a  closed 
cavity  having  no  communication  with  the  outside  except  by  means  of 
the  respiratory  passages.  The  air  enters  these  passages  through  the 
nostrils  or  through  the  mouth,  whence  it  passes  through  the  larynx  into 
the  trachea  or  windpipe,  which  about  the  middle  of  the  chest  divides 
into  two  tubes,  bronchi,  one  to  each  (right  and  left)  lung. 

The  LaryTix  is  the  upper  part  of  the  passage,  and  will  be  described 
in  connection  with  the  voice. 

The  Trachea  and  Bronchi. — ^The  trachea  extends  from  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  to  a 
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point  opposite  the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  where  it  divides  into  the 
two  bronchi,  one  for  each  lung  (fig.  283).     It  meaaurea,  in  man,  about 
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four  or  four  and  a  half  inches  in  length  and  from  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  essentially  a  tube  of  fibro-olaatic  - 
membrane,  within  the  layers  of  which  are  imbedded  a  series  of  carti- 
laginous lings,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  in  number.    These  rings  ex- 
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tend  only  around  the  front  and  aides  of  the  trachea  (about  two-thirds 
of  its  oircamference)  and  are  deficient  behind ;  the  interval  between 
their  posterior  extremities  is  bridged  over  by  a  eontimiation  of  the 
Ebroos  membrane  in  which  they  are  enclosed  (fig.  283b).    The  inner 
surface  of  the    trachea    is  lined    with  ciliated  epithelium;   this, 
together  with  the  basement  mem- 
brane  on   which   it  rests,  and   a 
deeper  layer  of  coanective  tissue, 
forms  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  trachea. 

Numerous  mucous  glands  are 

situated  in  the  substance  of  the 

mucous    membrane  ;    their  ducts 

perforate    the  various    structures 

which  form  the  waU  of  the  trachea, 

and  open  through  the  mucous  mem- 

Fic  aM.-ciiuiBd  epKbaUnm  of  the  hnmn    brane  into  the  interior.     A  layer 

SJSr-ftS^"rtt".S^»'™'S^    of    unstriped   muscle   is   situated 

i^^;i^w™i!;r:'^^SSi^tu^    *«°e»th    the    mucous    membrane 

'^  Mfl"  rKXto"!"***  ""^  bMrtni  crfit    at  the  back  of   the  tube  where 

the  cartilaginous  rings  are  absent. 

The  two  bronchi  into  which   the  trachea  divides,  resemble  the 

trachea  in  structure,  with  the  difference  that  in  them  there  is  a 

distinct  layer  of  unstriped  muscle  arranged  circularly  beneath  the 

mucous  membrane,  forming  the  mtacidaria  mveosa. 

The  bronchi  divide  and  subdivide,  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs, 
into  a  number  of  smaller  and  smaller  branches  (bronchial  tubes), 
which  penetrate  into  every  part  of  the  organ,  until  at  length  they 
end  in  the  smaller  subdivisions  of  the  lungs  called  Idbvlet. 

All  the  larger  branches  have  walls  formed  of  fibrous  tissue,  con- 
taining portions  of  cartilaginous  rings,  by  which  they  are  held  open, 
and  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  as  well  as  longitudinal  bundles  of 
elastic  tissua  They  are  lined  by  mucous  membrane  the  surface  of 
which,  Uke  that  of, the  trachea,  is  covered  with  ciliated  epithelium, 
but  the  several  layers  become  less  and  less  distinct  until  the  lining 
consists  of  a  single  layer  of  short  columnar  oeUs  covered  with  cilia 
(fig.  285).  The  mucous  membrane  is  abundantly  provided  witii 
mucous  glands. 

As  the  Bubdivisions  become  smaller  and  smaller,  and  their  walls 
thinner,  the  cartilf^inous  rings  become  scarcer  aad  more  irr^iular, 
until,  in  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes,  they  are  represented  onfy  by 
minute  and  scattered  cartilaginous  fiakea.  When  the  bronchial  tubes, 
by  Buccessive  branchings,  are  reduced  to  about  ^  of  an  inch  (6  mm.) 
in  diameter  they  lose  their  cartil^noua  element  altogether,  and  their 
walls  are  formed  only  of  a  fibrous  elastic  membrane  with  circular 
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musotilar  fibres;  they  are  BtiU  lined,  however,  by  a  thin  mucous 
membrane  with  ciliated  epithelium,  the  length  of  the  cells  bearing 
the  cilia  having  become  so  far  diminished  that  the  cells  are  now 
oabicaL  In  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes  the  muscular  fibres  are 
relatively  more  abundant  than  in  the  larger  ones,  and  form  a 
distinct  circular  coat. 

Most  of  the  structures  which  have  been  described  are  of  some 
clinical  importance.  The  secretion  of  the  mucona  glands,  for 
instance,  may  be  greatly  incieaaed  in  the  condition  known  as  catarrh 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  secretion,  or  phl^m,  ia  worked  up  to 
the  larynx  by  the  ciliated  epithelium.  Its  preeeuce  irritates  the 
very  sensitive  surface  of  that  oi^an,  and  induces  a  cough  by  which 
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the  phlegm  is  expelled  from  the  respiratory  passages  into  the 
mouth. 

The  whole  inner  surface  of  the  bronchus  may  become  inflamed 
and  filled  with  fluid,  through  which  the  air  has  to  be  forced  at  each 
respiration  (bronchitis). 

A  disorder  of  another  nature,  bronchial  asthma,  is  caused  by 
undne  contraction  of  the  circular  muscle  of  the  bronchi.  The 
passages  are  thus  rendered  too  narrow  for  the  necessary  volume  of 
air  to  pass  conveniently,  and  as  a  result  the  respiration  becomes 
forced.  The  bronchial  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  vagus  nerve,  and 
relaxation  of  them  may  be  brought,  alxiut  by  drugs  which  prevent 
the  passes  of  impulses  along  the  vagus. 

Tht  Lungs  wnd  Pleura. — The  lungs  occupy  the  greater  portion  of 
the  thorax.  They  are  of  a  spongy  elastic  texture,  and  are  composed 
of  numerous  minate  air-sacs,  and  on  section  every  here  and  there  the 
air-tubes  may  be  seen  out  across.  Any  fragment  of  lung  (unless 
from  a  child  that  has  never  breathed,  or  in  cases  of  disease  in  which 
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the  lung  is  coasoUdated  by  inflammation  or  pneumonia)  floats  in 
water ;  no  other  tissue  (except  fat)  does  this. 

Each  lung  is  eaveloped  by  a  serous  membrane — the  pisura,  one 
layer  of  which  adheres  closely  to  its  surface,  and  provides  it  with  its 
smooth  and  slippery  covering,  while  the  other  adhu'es  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  chest-wall.  The  continuity  of  the  two  layers,  which 
form  a  closed  sac,  as  in  the  case  of  other  serous  membranes,  will  be 
best  understood  by  reference  to  fig.  286.  The  appearance  of  a  space, 
however,  between  the  pleura  which  covers  the  lung  {visearal  layer) 
and  that  which  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest  (parutal  layer) 
is  inserted  in  the  drawing  only  for  the  sake  of  distinctness.  It  does 
not  really  exist  The  layers  are,  in  health,  everywhere  in  contact 
one  with  the  other ;  and  between  them  is  only  just  so  much  Said  as 
will  ensure  the  lungs  gliding  easily,  in  their  expansion  and  oontrac- 
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tion,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  parietal  layer,  which  lines  the  chest- 
walL 

If,  however,  an  opening  is  made  so  as  to  permit  air  or  fluid  to 
enter  the  pleural  sao,  the  lung,  in  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  recoils,  and 
a  considerable  space  is  left  between  it  and  the  cbeet-wall.  In  other 
words,  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  lungs  would  cause  them  at  all 
times  to  contract  away  from  the  ribs  were  it  not  that  the  contraction 
is  resisted  by  atmospheric  pressure  which  bears  only  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  air-tubes  and  air-sacs.  On  the  admission  of  air  into 
the  pleural  sac,  atmospheric  pressure  bears  alike  on  the  inner  and 
outer  surfaces  of  the  lung,  and  theii  elastic  recoil  is  no  longer 
prevented. 

The  pleura,  like  other  serous  sacs,  is  frequently  the  seat  of  inflam- 
matory changes  (pleurisy) ;  the  pleural  cavity  then  becomes  enlarged 
by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  fluid  lymph  which  it  contains.     The 
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increaae  ia  accompanied  by  corresponding  collapse  of  the  lungs.  A 
formation  of  fibrin  may  take  place  in  the  exuded  fluid ;  this  adheres 
to  the  pleura  and  causes  its  surfaces,  originally  smooth,  to  become 
rough,  and  painful  friction  between  the  two  surfaces,  or  even  their 
adhesion  to  one  another,  may  supervene. 

E^h  lung  is  partially  subdivided  into  separate  portions  called 
lobet ;  the  right  lung  into  three  lobes,  and  the  left  into  two.  Each 
of  these  lobes,  again,  is  composed  of  a  lai^e  number  of  minute  parts, 
called  lobules.  Each  pulmonary  lobule  may  be  considered  to  be  a 
lung  in  miniature,  oonsiatine,  as  it  does,  of  a  branch  of  the  bronchial 
tube,  of  air-sacs,  blood-veasels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics,  with  a  sparing 
amount  of  areolar  tissue. 
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bnnchlfti  twig;  b  b^  LnfuDdibali  ind  Kir-  macilcAtfl.    From  ■  new-born  cUld. 

uca.    X  10.    {¥.  B.  BcliDlI*.}  (KilUlkn.) 

On  enterii^  a  lobule,  the  small  bronchial  tube,  the  structure  of 
which  has  just  been  described  (a,  fig.  287),  divides  and  subdivides; 
its  walls  at  the  some  time  become  thiimer  and  thinner,  imtil  at 
length  they  are  formed  only  of  a  thin  membrane  of  areolar,  muscular, 
and  elastic  tissue,  lined  by  a  layer  of  pavement  epithelium  not  pro- 
vided with  cilia.  At  the  same  time  they  are  altered  in  shape ;  each 
of  the  minute  terminal  branches  widens  out  funnel-wise,  and  its 
walls  are  pouched  out  irregularly  into  small  saccular  dilatations, 
called  air-Md  (fig.  287,  b).  Such  a  funnel-shaped  terminal  branch 
of  the  bronchial  tube,  with  its  group  of  pouches  or  air-sacs,  is  called 
an  ii^ndibulum  (figs.  287,  288),  and  the  irregular  obloi^  space  in 
its  centre,  with  which  the  air-sacs   communicate,  an   interctllular 
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The  air-sacB,  or  air-vesicles,  may  be  placed  singly,  like  receaaes 
from  the  intercellular  passage,  but  more  often  they  are  arranged  in 
groups,  or  even  in  rows,  like  minute  sacculated  tubes ;  so  that  a  short 
series  of  vesicles,  all  communicating  with  one  another,  open  by  a 
common  orifice  into  the  tube.  The  veaiolea  are  of  various  forms, 
according  to  the  mutual  pressure  to  which  they  are  subject ;  their 
walls  are  nearly  in  contact,  and  they  vary  from  ^th  to  TVth  of  an 
inch  ("5  to  '3  mm.)  in  diameter.  Their  walls  are  formed  of  fin© 
membrane,  like  those  of  the  intercellular  passage;  this  membrane 
is  folded  on  itself  so  as  to  form  a  sharp-edged  border  at  each  circular 
orifice  of  communication  between  contiguous  air-vesicles,  or  between 


I.  A.  D.,  ilimlir  duct  or  iDtanMllalu  puuga ; 
.h  Urge  ut  celli,  with  lome  imft]l«r  polthvliiil 
^ict.    (Klein  «ndNol)lB8mtth.^ 

the  vesicles  and  the  bronchial  passages.  Numerous  fibres  of  elastic 
tissue  are  spread  oat  between  contiguous  air-sacs,  and  many  of  these 
are  attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  fine  membrane  of  which  each 
sac  is  composed,  imparting  to  it  additional  strength  and  the  power  of 
recoil  after  distension,  ^e  vesicles  are  lined  by  a  layer  of  pavement 
epithelium  (fig.  289).  Outside  the  air-vesicles  a  network  of  pulmonary 
capillaries  is  spread  out  so  densely  (fig.  290)  that  the  interspaces  ot 
meshes  are  even  narrower  than  the  vessels,  which  are,  on  an  average, 
^{{■infth  of  an  inch  (8  fi.)  in  diameter.  Between  the  air  in  the  sacs 
and  the  blood  in  these  vessels  nothing  intervenes  but  the  thin  walls 
of  the  air-saos  and  of  the  capillaries ;  and  the  exposure  of  the  blood 
to  the  air  is  the  more  complete,  because  the  folds  of  membrane 
between  contiguous  air-sacs,  and  often  the  spaces  between  the  walls 
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of  the  same,  contain  only  a  single  layer  of  capillaries,  both  aides  of 
which  are  thus  at  once  exposed  to  the  air.  The  arTsngement  of  the 
capillaries  is  shown  on  a  larger  scale  in  6g.  205  (p.  225). 


Ana  ef  tJte  Sarfaee  of  the  Lung. — The  object  of  the  compli- 
cated atniobure  of  the  long  is  to  provide  a  very  lai^  surface,  for  the 
interchange  of  gases,  in  a  compact  organ.  The  total  enrface  of  the 
iitsid&of  the  lung  has  been  varionsly  calculated,  but  it  may  be  taken 
to  be  about  90  sqnare  metres  in  the  adult,  or  about  the  size  of  a 
earpet  necessary  to  cover  the  floor  of  a  good-sized  room  (10  yards 
bjl2). 

The  veaifileB  of  adjacent  lobules  do  not  oommnnicate;  so  that, 
when  any  bronchial  tube  is  closed  or  obstructed,  the  supply  of  air  is 
lost  for  all  the  sacs  opening  into  it  or  its  branches. 

BUoi-wgsply. — The  lungs  receive  blood  from  two  sources,  (a)  the 
pulmonary  axtery,  (()  the  bronchial  arteries.  The  former  conveys 
vnutu  blood  to  the  lungs  to  be  arterialised,  and  this  blood  takes  no 
share  in  the  nutrition  of  the  pulmonary  tissues  through  which  it 
passes.  The  branches  of  the  bronchial  arteries  convey  arteiial  blood 
from  the  aori^a  for  the  nutrition  of  the  walls  of  the  bronchi,  of  the 
la^r  pulmonary  vessels,  of  the  interlobular  connective  tissue,  etc. ; 
the  blood  of  the  bronchial  vessels  is  returned  chiefly  through  the 
bronchial  and  partly  through  the  pulmonary  veins. 

lAfTophatiet. — ^The  lymphatics  are  arranged  in  three  sets: — 1. 
Irregular  laounse  in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  or  air -sacs.  The  lym- 
phatifi  veaseb  which  lead  from  these  accompany  the  pulmonary 
vessels  towards  the  root  of  the  lung.  2.  Irr^:ular  anastomosing 
spaces  in  the  walls  of  the  bronchi    3.  Lymph-spaces  in  the  pul- 
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monarj  pleura.  The  lymphatic  vessels  from  all  these  irregular 
sinuses  pass  in  towards  the  root  of  the  lung  to  reach  the  bronchial 
lymphatic  gland& 

Nerves, — The  nerves  of  the  lung  are  to  be  traced  from  the  anterior 
and  posterior  pulmonary  plexuses,  which  are  formed  by  branches  of 
the  vagus  and  sympathetic.  The  nerves  follow  the  course  of  the 
vessels  and  bronchi,  and  in  the  walls  of  the  latter  many  small  ganglia 
are  situated. 

The  Respiratory  Mechanism. 

Respiration  consists  of  the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  thorax,  by  means  of  which  air  is  drawn  into  or  expelled 
from  the  lunga  These  acts  are  called  Inspiration  and  EoDpiraiion 
respectively. 

For  the  inspiration  of  air  into  the  lungs  it  is  evident  that  all  that 
is  necessary  is  such  a  movement  of  the  side-walls  or  floor  of  the 
chest,  or  of  both,  that  the  capacity  of  the  interior  shall  be  enlarged. 
By  such  increase  of  capacity  there  will  be  a  diminution  of  the  pressure 
of  the  air  in  the  limgs,  and  a  fresh  quantity  will  enter  through  the 
larynx  and  trachea  to  equalise  the  pressure  on  the  inside  and  outside 
of  the  chest 

For  the  expiration  of  air,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  evident 
that,  by  an  opposite  movement  which  shall  diminish  the  capacity  of 
the  chest,  the  pressure  in  the  interior  will  be  increased,  and  air  will 
be  expelled,  until  the  pressure  within  and  without  the  chest  are  again 
equal.  In  both  cases  the  air  passes  through  the  trachea  and  larynx, 
whether  in  entering  or  leaving  the  lungs,  there  being  no  other  com- 
munication with  the  exterior  of  the  body ;  and  the  lung,  for  the  same 
reason,  remains,  under  all  the  circumstances  described,  closely  in 
contact  with  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  chest.  To  speak  of  expansion 
of  the  chest,  is  to  speak  also  of  expansion  of  the  lung.  The  move- 
ments of  the  limg  are  therefore  passive,  not  active,  and  depend  on 
the  changes  of  shape  of  the  closed  cavity  in  which  they  are  contained. 
A  perforation  of  the  chest-wall  would  mean  that  the  lung  on  that 
side  would  no  longer  be  of  use ;  a  similar  injury  on  the  other  side 
(double  pneumothorax)  would  cause  death.  If  the  two  layers  of  the 
pleiira  were  adherent,  those  portions  of  the  lung  would  be  expanded 
most  where  the  movements  of  the  chest  are  greatest.  The  existence 
of  the  two  layers  prevents  this,  and  thus  the  lung  is  equally  expanded 
throughout. 

Inspiration. — The  enlargement  of  the  chest  in  inspiration  is  a 
muscular  act ;  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  inspiratory  muscles  is 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  chest-cavity  in  the  vertical,  and  in  the 
lateral  and  antero-posterior  diameters.  The  muscles  engaged  in 
ordinary  inspiration  are  the  diaphragm;  the  external  intercostals ; 
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parts  of  the  intenud  intercostals ;  the  levatores  costamm ;  and  ser- 
ratus  posticus  superior. 

The  vertical  diameUr  of  the  chest  is  increased  bj  the  contraction 
and  consequent  descent  of  the  diaphragm ;  at  rest,  the  diaphragm  is 
dome-shaped  with  the  convexity  upwa^ ;  the  central  tendon  forms 
a  slight  depression  in  the  middle  of  this  dome.  On  contraction  the 
muscular  fibres  shorten,  and  so  the  convexity  of  the  double  dome  is 
lessened.  The  central  tendon  is  drawn  down  a  certain  distance,  but 
the  chief  movement  is  at  the  side&  For  the  effective  action  of  this 
muscle,  its  attachment  to  the  lower  ribs  is  kept  fixed  by  the  con* 
traction  of  the  quadratus  lumborum.  The  diaphragm  is  supplied  by 
the  phrerne  nerves. 

The  increase  in  the  lateral  and  arUero-peeteriar  diameten  of  the 
chest  is  effected  by  the  raising  of  the  ribs,  the  upper  ones  bemg  fixed 
by  the  scalem.  The  greater  number  of  the  ribs  are  attached  very 
obliquely  to  the  spine  and  sternum. 

The  elevation  of  the  ribs  takes  place  both  in  front  and  at  the 
sides — ^the  hinder  ends  being  prevented  from  performing  any  upward 
movement  by  their  attachment  to  the  spine.  The  movement  of  the 
front  extremities  of  the  ribs  is  of  necessity  accompanied  by  an  upward 
and  forward  movement  of  the  sternum  to  which  they  are  attached, 
the  movement  being  greater  at  its  lower  than  at  its  upper  end. 

The  muscles  by  which  the  ribs  are  raised,  in  ordinary  quiet  inspira- 
tion, are  the  external  intereostals,  and  that  portion  of  the  internal  inter^ 
costaU  which  is  situated  between  the  costcd  cartilages ;  and  these  are 
assisted  by  the  levatores  costarum,  and  the  serratus  poeticm  superior. 

In  extraordinary  or  forced  inspiration,  additional  muscles  are 
pressed  into  service,  such  as  the  stemomastoid,  the  serratus  magnus, 
the  pectorales,  and  the  trapezius.  Laryngeal  and  face  muscles  also 
come  into  play. 

The  expansion  of  the  chest  in  inspiration  presents  some  peculi- 
arities in  different  persons.  In  young  children,  it  is  effected  chiefly 
by  the  diaphragm.  The  movement  of  the  abdominal  walls  being  here 
more  manifest  than  that  of  any  other  part,  it  is  usual  to  call  tins  the 
abdominal  type  of  respiration.  In  men,  together  with  the  descent  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  the  pushing  forward  of  the  front  wall  of  the 
abdomen,  the  chest  and  the  sternum  are  subject  to  a  wide  movement 
in  inspiration  {inferior  costal  type).  In  women,  the  movement 
appears  less  extensive  in  the  lower,  and  more  so  in  the  upper,  part  of 
the  chest  (superior  costal  type). 

There  are  also  differences  in  different  animals.  In  the  frog,  for 
example,  the  air  is  forced  down  into  the  lungs  by  the  raising  of  the 
floor  of  the  mouth,  the  mouth  and  nostrils  being  closed. 

Bxpiration. — From  the  enlargement  produced  in  inspiration,  the 
chest  and  lungs  return,  in  ordinary  tranquil  expiration,  by  their 
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elasticity  to  their  previous  condition;  the  force  emplojed  by  the 
inspiratory  muscles  in  distending  the  chest  and  overcoming  the 
elastic  resistance  of  the  lungs  and  chest-walls,  is  returned  as  an 
expiratory  effort  when  the  muscles  are  relaxed.  This  elastic  recoil 
of  the  chest  and  lungs  is  sufficient,  in  ordinary  quiet  breathing,  to 
expel  air  from  the  lungs  in  the  intervals  of  inspiration,  and  no 
muscular  power  is  required.  In  all  voluntary  expiratory  efforts, 
however,  as  in  speaking,  singing,  blowing,  and  the  like,  and  in  many 
involuntary  actions  also,  as  sneezing,  coughing,  etc.,  something  more 
-than  merely  passive  elastic  power  is  necessary,  and  the  proper 
expiratory  muscles  are  brought  into  action.  The  chief  of  these  are 
the  abdominal  muscles,  which,  by  pressing  on  the  viscera  of  the 
abdomen,  push  up  the  floor  of  the  chest  formed  by  the  diaphragm, 
and  by  thus  making  pressure  on  the  lungs,  expel  air  from  them 
through  the  trachea  and  larynx.  All  muscles,  however,  which  depress 
the  ribs,  must  act  also  as  muscles  of  expiration,  and  therefore  we  must 
conclude  that  the  abdominal  muscles  are  assisted  in  their  action  by 
the  interosseous  part  of  the  internal  intercostdU,  the  triangvJaris  stemi, 
the  serraius  posticus  inferior,  and  quadratus  Itmborum.  When  by 
the  efforts  of  the  expiratory  muscles,  the  chest  has  been  squeezed  to 
less  than  its  average  size,  it  again,  on  relaxation  of  the  muscles, 
returns  to  the  normal  dimensions  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity.  The 
construction  of  the  chest-walls,  therefore,  admirably  adapts  them  for 
recoiling  against  and  resisting  as  well  undue  contraction  as  undue 
dilatation.  In  the  natural  condition  of  the  parts,  the  lungs  can  never 
contract  to  the  utmost,  but  cure  always  more  or  less  "  on  the  stretch," 
being  kept  closely  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest-walls. 

Graphic  Record  of  Respiratory  Movements. 

Among  numerous  methods  which  have  been  described  for  record- 
ing the  respiratory  movements  the  simplest  in  the  case  of  the  human 
subject,  especially  if  he  be  a  patient  in  bed,  is  to  fasten  a  bandage 
loosely  round  the  chest  Between  the  bandage  and  the  chest-wall  a 
flexible  hollow  rubber  ball  is  placed.  This  ball  communicates  by  a 
rubber  tube  with  a  recording  tambour.  All  such  appliances  are 
called  Stethographs,  In  tracing  taken  with  a  stethograph  applied  to 
the  chest-wall  of  man  or  animids,  the  large  up-and-down  strokes  due 
to  respiration  have  smaller  tremors  upon  them,  due  to  the  heart-beats. 

The  tracings  in  the  next  figure  were  obtained  by  applying  a 
stethograph  to  a  man's  chest.  During  the  tracing  shown  at  the  top, 
he  was  breathing  quietly;  during  the  tracing  shown  on  the  next  line, 
he  was  breathing  deeply. 

The  variations  of  intrapleural  pressure  may  be  recorded  by  the 
introduction  of  a  cannula  into  the  pleural  cavity,  which  is  connected 
with  a  mercurial  manometer. 
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Finallj,  it  has  been  found  posaible  in  Tarioiu  ways  to  record  the 
diaphragmatic  movements  by  the  iasertion  of  an  elastic  bag  con- 
nected with  a  tambour  into  the  abdomen  below  it  (phrenograph),  by 
the  insertion  of  needles  into  different  parts  of  its  structure,  or  by 
recording  the  contraction  of  isolated  strips  of  the  diaphragm.  Such 
a  strip  attached  in  the  rabbit  to  the  xiphisternal  cartilage  may  be 
detached,  and  attached  by  a  thread  to  a  recording  lever.    This 


lulaMoct 
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method  was  largely  used  by  Head  ;  this  strip  serves  as  a  sample  of 
the  diaphragm. 

Fig.  292  shows  a  tracing  obtained  in  this  way. 

The  acts  of  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  chest  take  up  a 
nearly  equal  tima  The  act  of  inspirii^  air,  however,  especially  in 
women  and  children,  is  a  little  shorter  than  that  of  expelling  it,  and 
there  is  commonly  a  very  slight  pause  between  the  end  of  expiration 
and  the  b^inning  of  the  next  inspiration. 

If  the  ear  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  -the  chest,  or  is 
separated  from  it  only  by  a  good  conductor  of  sound  or  stethoscope, 
a  faint  re^ratory  or  vesicular  murmur  is  heard  during  inspiration. 
This  sound  varies  somewhat  in  different  parts — being  loudest  or 
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coarsest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  trachea  and  large  bronchi 
(tracheal  and  bronchial  breathing),  and  fading  off  into  a  faint  sighing 
08  the  ear  is  placed  at  &  distance  from  these  (vesicular  breathing).  It 
is  best  heard  in  children,  and  in  them  a  faint  murmur  is  heard  in  ex- 
piration also.  The  cause  of  the  vesicular  murmur  has  received  various 
explanations ;  but  most  observers  hold  that  the  sound  is  produced  by 
the  air  passing  through  the  glottis  and  lai^er  tubes,  and  that  this 
sound  is  modified  in  its  conduction  through  the  substance  of  the  lung. 
The  alterations  in  the  normal  breath  sounds,  and  the  various  additions 
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to  them  that  occur  in  different  diseased  conditions,  can  only  be 
properly  studied  at  the  bedsida 

During  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  directly  draw  air  into 
the  chest,  those  which  guard  the  opening  through  wMch  it  enters  are 
not  passive.  In  hurried  breathing  the  instinctive  dilatation  of  the 
nostrils  is  well  seen,  although  under  ordinary  conditions  it  may  not 
be  noticeable.  The  opening  at  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  or  rima 
glottidis  is  slightly  dilated  at  each  inspiration  for  the  more  ready 
passage  of  air,  and  becomes  smaller  at  each  ezpnution  ;  its  condition, 
therefore,  corresponds  during  respiration  with  that  of  the  walls  of 
the  chest.  There  is  a  further  likeness  between  the  two  acts  in  that, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  dilatation  of  the  rima  glottidis  is 
a  muscular  act  and  its  narrowing  chiefly  an  elastic  recoil. 

Terms  used  to  expreas  Quantity  of  Air  breathed. — a.    Tidai 
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air  is  the  quantity  of  air  which  is  habitually  and  almost  uniformly 
changed  in  each  act  of  breathing.  In  a  healthy  adult  man  it  averages 
about  500  CO.,  or  rather  more  than  30  cubic  inches,  according  to  the 
recent  measurements  made  by  Haldana  This  will  be  expanded  at 
body  temperature  to  600  c.c.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  amount  of  air 
is  not  sufficient  to  fill  the  lungs.  Haldane  gives  the  capacity  of 
the  upper  air-passages  and  bronchial  tubes  as  200  cc,  and  if  this 
estimate  is  correct,  about  a  third  of  the  tidal  air  is  required  to  fill 
this  dead  space.  At  the  end  of  an  expiration,  however,  the  tubes  and 
alveoli  are  not  empty  of  air,  and  the  sudden  inrush  of  atmospheric 
air  during  the  next  inspiration  effects  a  complete  mixture  of  this  air 
with  that  left  in  the  air-passages ;  the  air  in  the  axial  stream  of  the 
current  will  penetrate  as  far  as  the  alveoli,  but  what  is  sucked  into 
the  alveoli  is  mainly  some  of  the  mixture  from  the  bronchial  passages, 
and  that  in  turn  is  derived  from  the  mixture  (containing  more  atmos- 
pheric air  in  proportion)  in  the  upper  air-cavities.  During  expiration 
the  air  which  leaves  the  limgs  will  come  in  part  from  the  alveoli,  but 
the  effect  of  the  stream  of  outgoing  air  is  mainly  as  before,  to  effect  a 
thorough  admixture  of  the  air  in  the  intermediate  air-passages ;  thus 
tbB  alveolar  air  will  become  mixed  with  that  in  the  bronchial  tubes, 
and  that  in  turn  will  be  mixed  with  that  in  the  upper  air-chambers. 
In  a  succession  of  alternate  ordinary  inspirations  and  expirations 
adequate  ventilation  is  secured,  but  obviously  the  composition  of  the 
expired  air  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  alveolar  air,  for  the  latter, 
though  it  is  ultimately  breathed  out,  is  diluted  on  its  upward  journey 
by  mixture  with  the  bronchial  air,  and  that  in  its  turn  with  the  air 
of  the  upper  air-chambers ;  in  other  words,  the  expired  air  is  alveolar 
air  (rich  in  carbon  dioxide)  diluted  with  bronchial  air  (richer  in 
oxygen)  and  with  atmospheric  air  (still  richer  in  oxygen).  No  doubt 
diffusion  of  gases  occurs  as  well,  oxygen  diffusing  inwards  and  carbon 
dioxide  outwards,  but  this  molecular  movement  is  too  slow  to  be  of 
any  real  use  in  aerating  the  blood,  for  almost  immediately  the 
respiratory  movements  cease,  death  occurs. 

b.  CompUmerUal  air  is  the  quantity  over  and  above  this  which 
can  be  drawn  into  the  lungs  in  the  deepest  inspiration ;  its 
amount  averages  100  cubic  inches,  or  about  1600  c.c. 

c.  Beserve  or  supplemental  air, — ^Af  ter  an  ordinary  expiration,  such 
as  that  which  expels  the  tidal  air,  a  further  quantity  of  air,  about  100 
cubic  inches  (1600  c.c)  can  be  expelled  by  a  forcible  deep  expiration. 
This  is  termeid  reserve  or  supplemental  air.  The  last  portion  of  the 
air  thus  expelled  will  consist  of  air  from  the  alveoli. 

d.  Residual  air  is  the  quantity  which  still  remains  in  the  lungs 
after  the  most  violent  expiratory  effort.  Its  amount  depends  in  great 
measure  on  the  absolute  size  of  the  chest,  but  may  be  estimated  at 
about  100  cubic  inches,  or  about  1600  c.c. 
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The  total  quantity  of  air  which  passes  into  and  out  of  the  lungs 
of  an  adult,  at  rest,  in  24  hours,  varies  from  400,000  (Marcet)  to 
680,000  (Hutchinson)  cubic  inches.  This  quantity,  however,  is 
increased,  and  may  be  more  than  doubled  by  exertion. 

a  lie^piratory  or  Vital  Capacity. — ^The  vital  capacity  of  the  chest 
is  indicated  by  the  quantity  of  air  which  a  person  can  expel  from  his 
lungs  by  a  forcible  expiration  after  the  deepest  inspiration  possible. 
The  average  capacity  of  an  adult,  at  15'4**  C.  (60°  F.),  is  about  225  to 
250  cubic  inches,  or  3500  to  4000  c.c.  It  is  the  sum  of  the  com- 
plemental,  tidal^  and  supplemental  air. 

The  respircUory  capacity,  or  as  John  Hutchinson  called  it,  vUal  capadty,  is 
usually  measured  by  a  modified  gasometer  or  sptrovMUr^  into  which  the  experi- 
menter breathes, — making  the  most  prolonged  expiration  possible  after  the  deqsest 
possible  inspiration.  The  quantity  of  air  which  is  thus  expelled  from  the  lunffs  is 
indicated  by  the  height  to  which  the  air-chamber  of  the  spirometer  rises ;  and  by 
means  of  a  scale  placed  in  connection  with  this,  the  number  of  cubic  inches  is  reed 
off.  Haldane  measures  the  volume  of  air  expired  by  the  reduction  which  takes 
place  in  the  volume  of  the  body  when  placed  within  a  plethysmograph  large 
enough  to  take  a  man,  with  the  exception  of  his  head. 

The  number  of  respirations  in  a  healthy  adult  person  usually  ranges 
from  14  to  18  per  minute.  It  is  greater  in  infancy  and  childhood. 
It  varies  also  much  according  to  different  circumstances,  such  as 
exercise  or  rest,  health  or  disease,  etc.  Variations  in  the  number  of 
respirations  correspond  ordinarily  with  similar  variations  in  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart  In  health  the  proportion  is  about  1  to  4, 
or  1  to  5,  and  when  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action  is  increased, 
that  of  the  chest  movement  is  commonly  increased  also ;  but  not  in 
every  case  in  equal  proportion.  It  happens  occasionally  in  disease, 
especially  of  the  lungs  or  air-passages,  that  the  number  of  respirtxtorf/ 
acts  increases  in  quicker  proportion  than  the  beats  of  thepuUe;  and, 
in  other  affections,  much  more  commonly,  that  the  number  of  the 
pulse-beats  is  greater  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  respirations. 

The  Force  of  Inspiratory  and  JEocpiratory  Muscles. — ^The  force  with 
which  the  inspiratory  muscles  are  capable  of  acting  is  greatest  in 
individuals  of  the  height  of  from  five  feet  seven  inches  to  five  feet 
eight  inches,  and  will  elevate  a  column  of  nearly  three  inches  (about 
60  mm.)  of  mercury.  Above  this  height  the  force  decreases  as  the 
stature  increases ;  so  that  the  average  of  men  of  six  feet  can  elevate 
only  about  two  and  a  half  inches  of  mercury.  The  force  manifested 
in  the  strongest  expiratory  acts  is,  on  the  average,  one-third  greater 
than  that  exercised  in  inspiration.  But  this  difference  is  in  great 
measure  due  to  the  power  exerted  by  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  walls 
of  the  chest;  and  it  is  also  much  influenced  by  the  disproportionate 
strength  which  the  expiratory  muscles  attain,  hom  their  being  called 
into  use  for  other  purposes  than  that  of  simple  expiration.  The  force 
of  the  inspiratory  act  is,  therefore,  better  adapted  than  that  of  the 
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ezpiratoiy  for  testing  the  muscular  strength  of  the  bodj.     (John 
Hutchinson.) 

In  ordinary  quiet  breathing,  there  is  a  n^ative  pressure  of  only 
1  mm.  during  inspiration,  and  a  positive  pressure  of  from  2  to  3  mm. 
mercury  durmg  expiration. 

The  instrument  used  by  Hutchinson  to  gauge  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory 
power  was  a  mercurial  manometer,  to  which  was  attached  a  tube  fitting  the  nostrils, 
and  through  which  the  inspiratory  or  expiratory  e£fort  was  made. 

The  greater  part  of  the  force  exerted  in  deep  inspiration  is 
employed  in  overcoming  the  resistance  offered  by  the  elasticity  of 
the  lung& 

In  man  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  alone  is 
about  6  mm.  of  mercury.  This  is  estimated  by  tying  a  manometer 
into  the  trachea  of  a  d^  subject,  and  observing  the  rise  of  mercury 
that  occurs  on  puncture  of  the  chest-walls.  If  the  chest  is  distended 
beforehand  so  as  to  imitate  a  forcible  inspiration,  a  much  larger  rise 
(30  mm.)  of  the  mercury  is  obtained.  During  life  this  elastic  force 
is  assisted  by  the  contraction  of  the  plain  muscular  fibres  of  the 
alveoli  and  bronchial  tubes,  the  pressure  of  which  probably  does  not 
exceed  1  or  2  mm.  Hutchinson  calculated  that  the  total  force  to  be 
overcome  by  the  muscles  in  the  act  of  inspiring  200  cubic  inches  of 
air  is  more  than  450  lbs. 

It  is  possible  that  the  contractile  power  which  the  bronchial  tubes 
and  air-vesicles  possess,  by  means  of  their  fnvscular  fibres,  may  assist 
in  expiration ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  chief  purpose  of  this 
muscular  tissue  is  to  regulate  and  adapt,  in  some  measure,  the 
quantity  of  air  admitted  to  the  lungs,  and  to  each  part  of  them, 
according  to  the  supply  of  blood :  the  muscular  tissue  also  contracts 
upon  and  gradually  expels  collections  of  mucus,  which  may  have 
accumulated  within  the  tubes,  and  which  cannot  be  ejected  by  forced 
expiratory  efforts,  owing  to  collapse  or  other  morbid  conditions  of  the 
portion  of  lung  connected  with  the  obstructed  tubes  (Grairdner). 

• 

The  Gases  of  the  Blood. 

Before  the  student  can  study  either  the  chemistry  of  respiration 
or  its  regulation,  which  is  in  part  a  chemical  process,  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  have  an  adequate  conception  of  the  fundamental  laws 
which  regulate  the  retention  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  in  the 
blood ;  and  as  the  blood  presents  many  complications,  it  will  be  best 
at  the  outset  to  consider  the  solution  of  gases  in  such  a  simple 
medium  as  water. 

Solution  of  Gases  in  Water. 

If  water  is  shaken  up  with  oxygen,  a  certain  definite  amount  of 
oxygen  will  become  dissolved  in  the  water.    Under  the  same  condi- 
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tions  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  would  always  be  dissolved,  and  in 
the  following  argument  it  is  assumed  throughout  that  the  tempei'a- 
ture  remains  constant  The  amount  dissolved  depends  then  upon  two 
circimistances,  each  of  which  can  be  measured.  The  first  is  the 
pressure  of  the  oxygen  to  which  the  water  is  exposed  when  shaken ; 
the  second  is  a  property  of  the  oxygen  itself,  namely,  its  solubility 
in  water.  The  solubilities  of  diflFerent  gases  differ  very  much ;  some 
(for  instance,  oxygen)  are  not  readily  soluble  in  water,  whilst  others, 
such  as  carbonic  acid,  are  very  soluble. 

If  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water  was  introduced  into  a  large  air- 
tight bottle  containing  pure  oxygen  at  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
another  cubic  centimetre  of  water  was  similarly  placed  in  a  bottle 
containing  pure  carbonic  acid  at  the  same  pressure,  the  former  would 
be  found  to  have  dissolved  0-04  c.c.  of  oxygen,  the  latter  1  cc.  of 
carbonic  acid.  These  figures  represent  the  degrees  to  which  the 
two  gases  are  soluble  in  water  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
are  called  their  coeflicients  of  solubility.  The  coefficient  of  solu- 
bility of  gas  in  a  liquid  is  therefore  the  volume  of  gas  which  1  cc. 
of  the  liquid  will  dissolve  at  760  mm.  of  mercury,  that  is,  atmospheric 
pressure. 

The  quantity  of  gas  which  a  liquid  will  dissolve  depends  not  only 
on  the  solubility  of  the  gas,  but  upon  the  pressure  of  the  gas  to  which 
the  liquid  is  exposed.  Thus,  in  the  instance  given  above,  if  the 
oxygen  had  been  rarefied  in  the  bottle  imtil  it  only  exerted  a  pressure 
of  one-fifth  of  an  atmosphere,  the  water  would  have  taken  up  not 
0-04  cc.  of  oxygen,  but  only  one-fifth  of  that  amount,  0-008  cc. 
To  take  another  example,  1  cc  of  water  shaken  up  with  pure  nitrogen 
at  760  mm.  pressure  will  dissolve  0-02  cc. ;  but  suppose  the  pressure 
to  be  reduced  to  four-fifths  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  the  water 
will  dissolve  -02x1  = -016  cc.  If  we  represent  the  coefficient  of 
solubility  of  a  gas  by  K,  and  the  pressure  of  the  gas  to  which  the 
liquid  is  exposed  by  P',  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  by  P ;  then  the 
quantity  (Q)  of  the  gas  dissolved  by  1  cc  of  the  liquid  may  be 
obtained  by  the  following  formula — 

P' 

Dalton-Henry  Law. 

"What  has  been  said  above  is  as  true  of  gases  which  are  mixed 
together  as  of  pure  gases.  For  instance,  we  have  seen  that  a  cubic 
centimetre  of  water  shaken  up  with  oxygen  at  one-fifth  of  an  atmos- 
phere (153  mm.  pressure)  will  absorb  -04  x  |  =  -008  cc ;  or  if  shaken 
with  nitrogen  at  a  pressure  of  four-fifths  of  an  atmosphere,  it  will 
dissolve  -02  x  |^  =  -016  cc     If  now  a  cc.  of  water  be  shaken  with  air 
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(a  mixture  of  one  part  of  oxygen  to  fonr  of  nitrogen),  it  will  have 
absorbed  -008  ac  of  oxygen  and  -016  c.c.  of  nitrogsQ.  This  fact  has 
been  stated  as  the  Dalton-Henry  Law  in  the  following  words: — 
When  two  or  more  gases  are  mixed  together,  each  of  them  produces 
the  same  pressure  ae  if  they  separately  occupied  the  entire  apace  and 
the  other  gases  were  absent.  The  total  pressure  of  the  mixture  is 
the  sum  of  the  partial  pressures  of  the  individual  gases  in  the 
mixture. 

The  Tension  of  Gases  in  Fluids. 

In  the  cases  which  have  been  discussed  op  to  this  point,  a  con- 
dition of  equilibrium  exists  between  the  gas  dissolved  in  the  fluid 
and  the  gas  in  the  atmosphere  to  which  the  fluid  is  exposed,  so  that 
as  many  molecules  of  the  gas  leave  the  surface  of  the  fluid  as  enter 
it.  The  gas  dissolved  in  the  fluid  therefore  exercises  a  pressure 
which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  gas  in  the  atmosphere  when 
equilibrium  exists.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  word  Tensitm 
is  applied  to  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  fluid. 

Dejimiiion  of  Tention. — The  tension  of  a  gas  dissolved  in  a  fluid 
is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  same  gas  in  an  atmosphere  with  which 
the  gas  in  the  fluid  would  he  in  equilibrium.  Above,  we  have  called 
the  pressure  which  the  gas  exerts  on  the  liquid,  P'.  If  we  call  the 
tension  of  the  gas  in  the  liquid,  T,  we  find  that  when  equilibrium 
exists,  P'  =  T.    In  the  case  of  all  true  solutions,  therefore,  we  may 

T 

replace   P'  in  our  previous  equation  by  T;   therefore,  Q  =  Kx^. 

We  thus  arrive  at  a  relation  between  two  separate  things,  which 
must  be  most  carefully  distinguished  from 
one  another — the  quantity  of  the  gas  dis- 
solved in  the  liquid  and  its  tension. 

Ifeamrement  of  Tension.  — Numerous 
instruments,  called  tonometers,  exist  for 
measuring  the  tension  of  gases  in  fluids. 
Of  these,  the  instrument  which  has  given 
the  most  trustworthy  measurements  of 
the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  tensions  in 
circulating  blood  is  tjhat  invented  by  Krogh 
(fig.  293). 

A  T-shaped  cannula  (A)  is  introduced 
into  the  blood-vessel,  say  the  carotid  artery; 

the  blood  fills  the  cavity  B  and  leaves  it  at    rq.  Mi._Kn)gh>  TonomBUr. 
C,  so  that  a  constant  stream  of  blood  is  kept 

flowing.  Into  it  a  small  bubble  of  air  (D)  is  introduced.  Exchange 
of  gases  takes  place  between  the  bubble  and  the  blood,  and  the 
former  very  soon  gets  into  equilibrium  with  the  latter.    When  it 
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has  done  so,  the  bubble  is  withdrawn   up  the  capillary  tube  E, 
taken  away,  and  analysed. 

As  an  example,  suppose  the  bubble  on  analysis  proved  to  consist 
of  4  per  cent,  carbonic  acid  and  12  per  cent  oxygen,  together  with 
nitrogen  and  aqueous  vapour.  The  gas  in  the  instrument  was 
compressed  by  the  pressure  of  the  arterial  blood  (say  120  mm.  of 
mercury)  in  addition  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  of  760  mm.  of 
mercury,  and  therefore  its  total  pressure  was  120  +  760  =  880  mm.  of 
mercury.  Four  per  cent  of  this  would  have  been  due  to  the  carbonic 
acid ;  4  per  cent  of  880  is  35*2.  Twelve  per  cent  would  have  been 
due  to  the  oxygen;  12  per  cent  of  880  is  105*6.  That  is,  the 
carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  tensions  would  have  been  in  round  figures 
33  and  106  mm.  of  mercury  respectively. 

Measurement  of  the  Quantity  of  a  Gas  in  a  Fluid. 

The  most  general  method  of  determining  the  quantity  of  gas  in  a 
fluid  is  by  boiling  a  measured  quantity  of  the  fluid  in  a  vacuum. 
The  gas  is  all  given  off;  it  may  be  collected  and  measured.  In  the 
case  of  blood,  which  is  the  only  fluid  that  need  be  considered,  this 
process  is  carried  out  by  means  of  a  mercurial  air-pump  known  as 
the  blood-gas  pump. 

The  merctmai  air-pump, — ^The  extraotion  of  the  gases  from  the 
blood  by  means  of  the  mercurial  air-pump  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  blood  yields  all  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  which  are  dissolved 
in  it  when  it  is  boiled  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  in  a  vacuum. 
The  instrument  consists  essentially  of  the  following  parts  (fig.  294) : 
(1)  a  small  bulb  or  tube  for  measuring  accurately  the  amount  of 
blood  analysed;  (2)  a  vacuous  chamber  or  froth  chamber.  When 
the  part  of  the  apparatus  from  2  to  4  is  rendered  vacuous,  the 
blood  is  emptied  from  1  into  2,  and  is  then  kept  continuously  boiling 
by  means  of  a  water-bath  (C)  around  its  lower  portion ;  a  condenser 
(D)  packed  with  ice  and  salt  surrounds  the  upper  part  There 
is  always  a  stream  of  aqueous  vapour  carrying  the  boiled-out  gases 
to  the  top  of  the  chamber;  the  vapour  is  condensed  and  returns 
to  the  blood  as  drops  of  water  running  down  the  side  of  the 
chamber,  while  the  gases  are  free  to  go  into  the  vacuous  pump. 
In  doing  so  they  pass  through  (3)  the  drying  chamber,  containing 
sulphuric  acid.  So  much  of  the  gases  as  has  expanded  into  the 
pump  (4)  can  then  be  expelled  by  lifting  the  mercury  bottle  (A), 
which  is  connected  by  strong  rubber  tubing  to  the  glass  tube  F. 
In  the  figure  only  the  attachments  of  this  rubber  tube  are  shown. 
The  mercury  is  prevented  by  a  valve  (V)  from  going  backwards  to 
the  drying  chamber;  it  expels  the  gases  down  the  tube  B  into  a 
eudiometer  tube  (£),  in  wluch  they  are  collected  for  measurement 
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and  analjsia.  After  boiling  for  a  considerable  time,  a  few  exhaus- 
tions with  the  pump  ace 
sufficient  to  deliver  all  the 
gases  which  have  been 
boiled  off  from  the  blood. 


P^ 


^ 


i 


The  total  gas  obtained 
is  first  measured ;  then  the 
carbonic  acid  is  removed 
by  caustic  potash,  and  the 
gas  that  ;^  remains  consiatB 
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of  oxygen  and  nitrogen ;  the  oxygen  is  then  removed  by  pyrogallic 
acid,  and  the  residual  gas  is  nitrogen. 

Chemical  method  of  blood-gas  analysis, — ^When  a  solution  of 
oxyhsemoglobin  is  shaken  with  potassium  ferricyanide,  it  yields 
the  same  amount  of  oxygen  to  the  air  as  it  would  if  boiled  in  a 
vacuum.  In  much  the  same  way  urea  when  treated  with  sodium 
hypobromite  yields  up  all  its  nitrogen,  and  the  apparatus  used 
for  determining  the  oxygen  in  blood  is  very  similar  to  a  Dupr^'s 
urea  apparatus  (see  Chapter  XXXYIL).  The  blood  (5  c.a)  is  placed 
in  the  large  bottle  (fig.  295,  A)  underneath  a  layer  of  dilute 
ammonia  solution  (6).  The  blood  is  thus  protected  from  the  air 
whilst  the  apparatus  becomes  equal  in  temperature  to  the  bath  in 
which  it  is  placed.  The  blood  is  shaken  with  the  ammonia  solution, 
which  lakes  it  thoroughly;  the  ferricyanide  solution  is  then  spilt 
into  the  laked  blood  from  the  tube  0,  and  the  oxygen  is  shaken 
out  of  the  solution.  When  the  oxygen  has  been  determined  the 
bottle  is  opened  and  tartaric  acid  is  placed  in  the  small  tube 
0;  this  is  subsequently  spilt  into  the  mixture  of  blood,  ammonia, 
and  ferricyanide;  it  liberates  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  also 
shaken  out  of  the  fluid.  The  carbonic  acid  does  not  come  com- 
pletely out,  however,  and  a  correction  has  to  be  introduced  for  the 
quantity  which  remains  in  solution.  The  gas  (oxygen  or  carbonic 
acid,  as  the  case  may  be)  passes  over  into  the  tube  D,  which  was 
previously  filled  up  to  the  zero  mark  with  water,  and  connected  to 
a  reservoir  (F);  this  would  drive  water  out  of  F  into  the  open 
tube  E,  and  the  water  will  therefore  rise  in  E ;  but  in  practice  it  is 
convenient  to  keep  the  gas  always  at  the  same  volume;  this  may 
be  done  by  raising  the  pressure  in  the  open  limb  (E)  of  the  pressure 
gauge  by  squeezing  some  of  the  water,  with  which  the  gauge  is 
filled,  out  of  a  rubber  reservoir  (G)  which  forms  the  base  of  the 
gauge,  thus  the  level  of  the  water  in  D  is  maintained  at  the  zero 
mark,  while  that  in  E  rises  from  H  to  L  The  actual  measurement 
then  is  the  increase  of  pressure  (i.«.,  the  height  of  the  column  of 
water  H  I)  which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  gas  at  the  same  volume 
after  the  oxygen  or  carbonic  acid  has  been  shaken  ofif  as  it  previously 
occupied.    From  this  the  quantity  coming  ofif  can  be  calculated. 

The  chemical  method  is  not  quite  so  accurate  as  the  vacuum 
pump,  but  it  is  much  more  convenient  for  the  study  of  many 
problems,  6^  it  requires  less  blood,  and,  owing  to  its  simplicity, 
a  great  number  of  observations  can  be  made  upon  a  single  animaL 

Relation  between  Quantity  and  Tension  of  Gases  in  Blood. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  methods  of  measuring  the  tension 
and  the  quantity  of  gas  in  a  given  sample  of  blood  have  been  described. 
It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  the  relationship  between  them. 
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On  page  363  we  have  seen  that  for  gases  in  solution  in  water, 

T 
Q  =  Kx^  where  Q  is  the  quantity  of  gas  dissolved,  T  the  teDmon, 

K  the  coefficieDt  of  solubility,  and  F  the  atmospheric  preasara 
Since  K  and  P  are  constant,  it  follows  that  Q  varies  directly  in 


TuBiM  or  OxYSEN  iH  KM.  or  Mweiwf 
Fia.  3M,— Dlooolitlon  anrrsi  of  btemoglobLa  mud  blood  niider  rxrloui  ooudlllcnii. 

proportion  to  T ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  tension  is  doubled,  the  quan- 
tity  of  gas  dissolved  is  also  douhled ;  if  the  tension  is  trebled,  the 
quantity  of  gas  is  trebled,  and  so  on.  These  results  might  be 
plotted  out  on  a  curve  in  which  the  quantities  are  placed  on  the 
ordinate  and  the  tension  on  the  abscissa.  Such  a  curve  would  give 
the  quantity  of  gas  dissolved  at  any  given  tension,  and  in  the  case 
of  water  the  curve  would  turn  out  to  be  a  straight  line. 
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But  in  the  case  of  both  the  oxygen  and  the  carbonic  acid  in 
blood,  the  curve  showing  the  relationship  between  the  tension  of  gas 
and  the  volume  which  can  be  pumped  off  is  not  a  straight  line. 

Oxygen  in  Blood. — From  every  100  c.c.  of  arterial  blood,  rather 
more  than  20  c.c.  of  oxygen  can  be  removed  by  the  air-pump. 
Nearly  all  of  this  oxygen  is  chemically  combined  with  hsemoglobin ; 
the  amount  in  actual  solution  in  the  blood  is  0*7  c.c.  for  every 
100  c.c.  of  blood.  Hadmoglobin  owes  its  value  as  a  respiratory 
pigment  to  two  principal  facts.  (1)  It  can  unite  with  a  large 
quantity  of  oxygen,  and  therefore  blood  can  carry  about  thirty  times 
as  much  oxygen  to  the  tissues  as  plasma  would  under  the  same 
circumstances.  (2)  The  interaction  between  haemoglobin  and 
oxygen  is  a  reversible  one ;  the  two  unite  in  the  lungs,  where  the 
pressure  of  oxygen  is  high ;  but  when  oxygen  is  abs^it  or  at  a  low 
pressure,  as  in  the  tissues,  the  haemoglobin  parts  with  its  store  of 
oxygen.  The  pressure  conditions  under  which  it  unites  and  disunites 
with  oxygen  are  shown  in  fig.  296.  Horizontally  are  plotted 
pressures  of  oxygen ;  vertically,  the  percentage  of  the  haemoglobin 
present  which  is  united  with  oxygen.  Curve  A  represents  the  state 
of  affairs  when  a  solution  of  pure  haemoglobin  is  employed ;  it  will 
be  seen  in  this  curve  that  at  even  so  low  an  oxygen  pressure  as 
10  mm.  of  mercury,  the  pigment  scarcely  parts  with  any  of  its 
oxygen,  whilst  at  3  mm.  pressure  90  per  cent,  of  the  haemoglobin 
retams  its  oxygen. 

Blood  happily  is  not  a  pure  solution  of  haemoglobin,  otherwise 
the  tissues  would  stand  a  rather  poor  chance  of  getting  their  due 
supply  of  oxygen  from  the  pigment ;  and  there  can  be  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  the  advantage  which  Nature  has  taken  of  various  col- 
lateral conditions  for  the  purpose  of  making  haemoglobin  an  efficient 
medium  for  the  carriage  of  oxygen.  An  efficient  carrier  must  be 
one  that  not  only  carries  enough,  but  parts  with  it  readily  under  the 
conditions  which  prevail  in  the  tissues  during  the  very  small  fraction 
of  time  that  the  blood  takes  in  passing  along  the  capillaries  The 
principal  collateral  conditions  just  referred  to  are  the  following: — 

(1)  Temperature. — ^The  curve  which  we  have  just  discussed 
(curve  A)  is  true  for  16""  C,  but  as  the  temperature  rises  haemoglobin 
parts  more  easily  with  its  oxygen.  Curve  B  represents  the  con- 
ditions of  dissociation  at  body  temperature  (37°  C).  Comparing 
curves  A  and  B,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  an  oxygen  pressure  corre- 
sponding to  that  in  the  alveoli  of  the  lung  (100  mm.  or  slightly 
more),  haemoglobin  is  not  quite  so  fully  saturated  with  oxygen  as  it 
is  at  16° ;  only  96  instead  of  100  per  cent,  of  it  is  combined  with 
oxygen ;  but  though  there  is  this  small  loss  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  amount  of  oxygen  carried,  there  is,  on  the  other  hieind,  the  advan- 
tage that  the  gas  is  much  more  readily  given  up  at  low  pressures. 
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(2)  The  Salts  in  the  red  Blood  Corpuscles. — Of  these  the  most 
important  are  those  of  potassium.  Curve  C  represents  the  dissocia- 
tion curve  of  haemoglobin  at  37**  in  a  solution  0-9  per  cent,  of 
potassium  chloride.  It,  again,  is  an  advance  on  B  in  efficiency — 
Oxygen  is  taken  up  to  a  greater  extent  at  lung  tensions,  and  given 
out  to  a  greater  extent  at  low  tensions. 

(3)  Carbonic  Acid, — Curve  D  represents  the  actual  dissociation 
curve  of  human  blood  which  contains  the  normal  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid.  The  effect  of  this  gas  is  to  make  the  hsemoglobin  still 
more  readily  give  out  oxygen  at  low  pressures.  Comparing  it  with 
curve  A,  we  see  that  at  10  mm.  oxygen  pressure  pure  haemoglobin  is 
97  per  cent,  saturated,  whereas  normal  blood  is  only  6  per  cent, 
saturated  with  oxygen. 

Carbonio  Acid  in  Blood. — If  blood  is  divided  into  plasma  and 
corpuscles,  it  will  be  found  that  both  yield  carbonic  acid,  but  the 
vield  from  the  plasma  is  the  greater.  If  we  place  blood  in  a  vacuum 
it  bubbles,  and  gives  out  tdl  its  gases;  addition  of  a  weak  acid 
causes  no  further  liberation  of  carbonio  acid.  When  plasma  or 
serum  is  similarly  treated  the  gas  also  comes  off,  but  about  5  per 
cent  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  iQxed — that  is,  it  requires  the  addition  of 
some  stronger  acid,  such  as  phosphoric  or  tartaric  acid,  to  displace  it. 

One  hundred  volumes  of  venous  blood  contain  about  forty-six 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid*  Whether  this  is  in  solution  or  in  chemical 
combination  is  determined  by  ascertaining  the  tension  of  the  gas  in  the 
blood.  One  hundred  volumes  of  blood  plasma  would  dissolve  about 
an  equal  volume  of  the  gas  from  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  if  its 
solubility  in  plasma  were  equal  to  that  in  water.  If,  then,  the  carbonic 
acid  were  in  a  state  of  solution,  its  tension  would  be  very  high,  but,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  proves  to  be  only  equal  to  about  5  per  cent,  of  an 
atmosphere.  This  means  that  when  venous  blood  is  brought  into  an 
atmosphere  containing  5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  the  blood  neither 
gives  off  any  carbonic  acid  nor  takes  up  any  from  that  atmosphere. 
Hence  the  remainder  of  the  gas,  95  per  cent,  is  in  a  condition  of 
chemical  combination. 

Of  the  carbonic  acid  present  in  chemical  composition,  the  greater 
part  is  present  as  sodium  bicarbonate  (NaHCOj).  About  a  third  is 
in  loose  combination  with  the  proteins  of  the  blood,  and  a  small 
quantity  exists  as  normal  sodium  carbonate  (lSsi,2C0^, 

Formerly  stress  was  laid  upon  the  effect  of  the  phosphates  in  the  blood 
in  sharing  the  bases  with  the  carbonic  acid ;  much  of  the  phosphorus  which 
was  supposed  to  be  present  in  the  form  of  phosphate  is  probably  in  orsanic 
combination,  and  thus  the  importance  of  phosphates  as  a  factor  in  the  libera- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  from  the  bicarbonate  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  supposed 
to  be. 

Difltorences  between  Arterial  and  Venous  Blood. — The  aver- 
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age  quantity  of  gas  that  can  be  extracted  from  arterial  and  venous 
blood  respectively  is : — 

ArterUl  Uood.  Venous  blood. 

Oxygen 20  8  to  12 

Nitr^en        ....               1  to  2  1  to  2 

Carbonic  acid         ...                  40  46  to  50 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  is  simply 
dissolved  in  the  blood  from  the  air  is  small  in  amount  It  has  no 
physiological  significance,  and  is  the  same  in  both  varieties  of  blood. 
The  important  distinction  between  arterial  and  venous  blood  is  in 
the  other  two  gases,  and  as  the  table  shows,  on  the  average  every 
100  c.c.  of  blood  which  pass  through  the  lungs  gain  8  c.c.  of  oxy^n 
and  lose  6  c.c.  of  carbonic  acid.  We  will  now  study  the  mechanism 
by  which  this  gaseous  interchange  is  effected. 

The  Meohanism  of  Gaseous  Bxohange  in  the  Lun^:. 

1.  Oxygen. 

The  simplest  view  of  the  passage  of  oxygen  from  the  alveolar  air 
into  the  blood  is  that  the  process  is  oae  of  diffusion.  This  view 
(which  is  generally  regarded  as  adequate  in  the  case  of  normal 
respiration)  can  be  maintained  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  pressure 
of  oxygen  in  the  alveolar  air  is  as  great  or  greater  than  the  tension 
of  oxygen  in  the  arterial  blood,  and  therefore  a  fortiori  greater  than 
that  of  oxygen  in  the  venous  blood. 

The  conception  of  respiration  based  upon  this  view  would  be  that 
the  pressure  of  oxygen  in  the  air  of  the  alveoli  though  less  than  that 
in  the  atmosphere,  is  greater  than  that  in  venous  blood ;  hence  oxygen 
passes  from  the  alveolar  air  into  the  blood  plasma;  the  oxygen 
immediately  combines  with  the  haemoglobin,  and  thus  leaves  the 
plasma  free  to  absorb  more  oxygen;  and  this  goes  on  until  the 
haemoglobin  is  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  saturated  with  oxygen. 
The  reverse  change  occurs  in  the  tissues  when  the  partial  pressure 
of  oxygen  is  lower  than  in  the  plasma,  or  in  the  lymph  that  bathes 
the  tissue  elements ;  the  plasma  parts  with  its  oxygen  to  the  lymph, 
the  lymph  to  the  tissues;  the  oxyhsemoglobin  then  imdergoes  dis- 
sociation to  supply  more  oxygen  to  the  plasma  and  lymph,  and  thus 
in  turn  to  the  tissues  once  more.  This  goes  on  until  the  oxyhemo- 
globin loses  on  the  avenge  about  half  of  its  store  of  oxygen;  1 
c.c.  of  arterial  blood  contains  0*2  ac  oxygen;  1  c.c.  of  venous 
blood  contains  0-1  c.c.  oxygen. 

Haldane  and  Priestley  introduced  a  very  simple  me&od  of 
collecting  alveolar  air  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  applicable  to 
man.  A  piece  of  rubber  tubing  is  taken  about  1  inch  in  diameter 
and  about  4  feet  long.  A  mouthpiece  is  fitted  into  one  end.  About 
2  inches  from  the  mouthpiece  a  small  hole  is  made  into  which  is 
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inserted  the  tube  of  a  gas-receiver,  or  sampling-tube,  as  in  the 
figure  (fig.  297).  The  gas-receiver  is  fitted  at  the  upper  end  with 
a  three-waj  tap,  and  the  lower  end  is  also  closed  hj  a  tap.  Before 
it  is  used,  it  is  filled  with  mercury.  The  subject  of  the  experi- 
ment breathes  normally  through  the  tube  for  a  time^  and  then, 
at  the  end  of  a  normcd  inspiration,  he  expires  quickly  and  very 
deeply  through  the  mouthpiece  and  instantly  closes  it  with  his 
tongua  The  lower  tap  of  the  receiver  is  then  turned,  and  as 
the  mercury  runs  out,  a  sample  of  the  air  takes  its  place  and 
fills  the  receiver;  this  sample  is  then  analysed.  A  second  experi- 
ment IB  then  done,  in  which  the  subject  expires  deeply  at  the  end 
of  a  normal  expiration,  and  another  sample  obtained.  The  mean 
result  of  the  two  analyses  represents  the  mean  composition  of  the 
alveolar  air.  Since  the  gaseous  interchange  between  the  blood  and 
the  alveolar  air  is  going  on  continuously,  it  is  evident  that  at  the 
end  of  inspiration  there  will  be  a  maximum  percentage  of  oxygen, 
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Fio.  297.— Apparatos  for  obtaining  alveolar  air. 

and  a  minimum  percentage  of  carbonic  acid ;  the  converse  obtains 
at  the  end  of  expiration.  These  observers  proved  by  other  considera- 
tions which  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into,  that  the  air  obtained  was 
really  the  alveolar  or  residual  air  unmixed  with  any  of  the  air  of  the 
"  deaii  space  "  of  the  respiratory  passages. 

From  the  analysis  of  this  air,  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  normal  oxygen  pressure  in  it  was  13  per  cent,  of  an  atmosphere. 

The  other  important  measurement,  namely  that  of  the  tension  of 
oxygen  in  the  blood,  is  made  by  Krogh's  tonometer  (p.  363),  and  the 
experiments,  as  performed,  show  that  diffusion  is  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  passage  of  oxygen  from  the  alveoli  to  the  blood. 
The  following  experiment  may  be  cited  as  an  example,  and  will  be 
best  imderstood  by  the  next  diagram  (fig.  298). 

It  shows  the  relations  between  the  pressures  of  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of  the  lungs  and  the  blood  respectively. 
The  pressures  of  gas  are  measured  vertically,  and  expressed  as 
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percentages  of  an  atmosphere;  the  horizontal  measurements  are 
those  of  time.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  experiment  consisted  of 
three  periods,  separated  by  the  vertical  lines  A  and  B.  During  the 
first  and  last  periods  the  animal  breathed  a  mixture  consisting  of 
14-7  per  cent,  oxygen,  and  the  remainder  nitrogen ;  in  the  middle 
period  ordinary  air  containing  nearly  21  per  cent,  of  oxygen  was 
breathed.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  oxygen  pressure  of  the  alveolar 
air  (dotted  line)  is  always  higher  than  the  oxygen  tension  of  the 
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Fio.  298.— Diagram  to  represent  the  relationihlp  between  the  tenalons  of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide 

in  blood  and  alveolar  air  in  rabbit  (after  Krogh). 


arterial  blood  (continuous  black  line) ;  as  the  former  rises  the  latter 
rises,  and  vice  versa.  The  lower  part  of  the  diagram  shows  the 
relationships  of  the  carbon  dioxide ;  the  alveolar  tension  of  this  gas 
(dotted  line)  is  always  lower  than  that  of  the  arterial  blood  (continu- 
ous black  line).  It  will  further  be  noticed  that  the  pressure 
differences  are  less  in  the  case  of  carbonic  acid  than  in  that  of 
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oxygen ;  this  coinoides  with  the  ease  with  which  carbonic  acid  passes 
out  through  the  membrane  which  separates  the  blood  from  the  air. 

Some  authorities  consider  that  in  cases  of  definite  oxygen  want, 
such  as  during  violent  muscular  exercise,  or  on  the  tops  of  high 
mountains,  the  lining  epithelium  of  the  pulmonary  alveoU  can,  by  a 
process  of  active  secretion,  transfer  oxygen  from  the  alveolar  air  to 
the  blood.  This  is  not  generally  admitted,  but  that  it  is  not 
impossible  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  similar  secretion  of  oxygen 
is  known  to  occur  in  the  swim-bladder  of  certain  fishes.  The  swim^ 
bladder  corresponds  morphologically  with  the  lungs  of  a  mammal,  and 
the  oxygen  stored  in  it  is  far  in  excess  of  anything  that  can  be 
explained  by  mere  diffusion  from  the  sea-water.  This  storage  of 
oxygen,  moreover,  ceases  when  the  vagus  nerves  which  supply  the 
swim-bladder  are  divided. 

2.  Carbonic  Add. 

The  tension  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  alveolar  air  is  measured,  like 
that  of  oxygen,  by  the  method  of  Haldane  and  Priestley,  whilst  the 
tension  in  the  blood  is  measured  by  the  tonometer. 

The  tension  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  tissues  is  high,  but  one 
cannot  give  exact  figures ;  we  can  measure  the  tension  of  the  gas  in 
certain  secretions :  in  the  urine  it  is  9,  in  the  bile  7  per  cent.  The 
tension  in  the  cells  themselves  must  be  higher  still. 

The  following  figures  (from  Fredericq)give  the  tension  of  carbonic 
dioxide  in  percentages  of  an  atmosphere : — 

Tissues 5to9    ^ 

Venous  blood 3*8  to  5*4  ^in  dog. 

Alveolar  air •        .  2*8      j 

External  air      .        .        .        .        .        •        •  0*04 

The  arrow  indicates  the  direction  in  which  the  gas  passes,  namely, 
in  the  direction  of  pressure  from  the  tissues  to  the  atmosphera 

In  view  of  the  above  figures  and  of  such  experiments  as  that  of 
Krogh,  cited  on  the  opposite  page,  and  having  regard  to  the  very  slight 
changes  in  the  tension  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  alveolar  air,  which  are 
capable  of  affecting  the  respiratory  centre  (a  subject  we  shall 
immediately  pass  to),  we  shall  adhere  to  the  view  that  diffusion 
explains  the  passage  of  that  gas  from  the  blood  to  the  alveolar 
air,  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  call  to  our  assistance  the  hypothesis 
that  secretory  activity  of  the  alveolar  epithelium  is  at  work. 

Cause  and  Regulation  of  Respiration. 

There  are  three  factors,  each  of  which  plays  a  .part  in  maintaining 
and  regulating  the  rhythmic  movements  of  respiration.  Amid  much 
conflicting  evidence,  we  shall  give  our  own  view  of  the  parts  played 
by  these  three  factors.  They  are  the  respiratory  centre,  the  vagus 
nerves,  and  the  chemical  condition  of  the  blood. 
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1.  The  Respiratory  Centre. 

In  the  central  nervous  system  the^  is  a  specialised  small  district 
called  the  respiratory  centre.  This  gives  out  impulses  which  travel 
down  the  spinal  cord  to  the  centres  of  the  spinal  nerves  that 
innervate  the  muscles  of  respiration.  It  also  receives  various  afferent 
fibres,  the  most  important  of  which  are  contained  in  the  trunk  of  the 
vagus.  The  vagus  is  chiefly  an  afferent  nerve  in  relation  to  respira- 
tion. It,  however,  also  is  in  a  minor  degree  efferent,  for  it  supplies 
the  muscular  tissue  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial  tubes,  and  exercises  a 
trophic  influence  on  the  lung. 

The  respiratory  centre  was  discovered  by  Flourens ;  it  is  situated 
at  the  tip  of  the  calamus  scriptorius,  and  coincides  in  position 
with  the  sensory  centre  of  the  vagus.  The  existence  of  subsidiary 
respiratory  centres  in  the  spinal  cord  has  been  mooted,  but  the 
balance  of  experimental  evidence  is  against  their  existenca  Flourens 
found  that  when  the  respiratory  centre  is  destroyed,  respiration  at 
once  ceases,  and  the  animal  dies.  He  therefore  called  it  the  "  vital 
knot "  (noBud  vitale). 

The  centre  is  affected  not  only  by  the  afferent  impulses  which 
reach  it  by  such  nerves  as  the  vagus,  but  also  by  those  from  the 
cerebrum;  so  that  we  have  a  limited  amoxmt  of  volxmtary  control 
over  the  respiratory  movements. 

The  respiratory  centre  is  probably  twofold,  consisting  of  an 
inspiratory  and  an  expiratory  centre.  Of  these  two  the  inspiratory 
centre  is  so  much  the  more  active  that  its  importance  is  a  subject  of 
universal  agreement ;  whereas,  the  existence  of  an  expiratory  centre 
is  doubted  by  some  physiologists,  who  regard  expiration  as  a  mere 
cessation  of  the  active  process  of  inspiration,  and  a  mechanical  falling 
back  of  the  tissues  into  their  places. 

2.  The  Nervous  Factor  in  Respiration, 

During  normal  respiration,  as  opposed  to  forced  respiration,  an 
impulse  passes  from  the  lung  to  the  respiratory  centre  during  each 
complete  respiration.  This  has  been  discovered  by  placing  the 
vagus  on  non-polarisable  electrodes  connected  to  a  galvanometer, 
and  observing  the  current  of  action  which  accompanies  each  impulse. 
The  action-current  takes  place  at  the  height  of  each  inspiration. 

The  currents  that  occur  in  the  vagus  during  respiration  can  be 
studied  with  the  capillary  electrometer,  as  was  done  by  Alcock  and 
Seemann ;  they  can  still  be  more  accurately  studied  by  the  use  of 
Einthoven's  string  galvanometer  (see  p.  125).  The  accompanying 
figures  (fig.  299)  are  reproduced  from  Einthoven's  work  on  the  sub- 
ject.   They  were  obtained  from  a  dog. 

In  fig.  299  A,  normal  respiration  was  taking  place,  and  the  line  R 
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is  a  tracing  of  the  reBpiratory  movementB ;  the  lowermost  liiie  (H)  is 
a  tracing  of  the  heart-beats.  The  top  tracii^  (£)  is  a  photographic 
record  of  the  movement  of  the  quartz  fibre  in  the  galvanometer, 
which  was  connected  hj  electrodes  to  the  vagus  nerve.  The  vago- 
electn^TEitn,  as  we  may  term  it,  shows  large  waves,  which  indicate  the 
changes  in  the  activity  of  the  nerve  in  reference  to  respiration ;  the 
smaller  waves  upon  these  are  due  to  its  activity  in  reference  to  the 
heart.* 


'Dpp«r  Itna  (X)  ii  tks  slfctro-ngognm :  the  mlddl«  tnclngB  !•  thkt  of  the  napitxUnj 
ita;  tbelowaniHMt  UDe(H}l>  ■  tnclngor  tbe  hutt-bHti.    Id  B,  *pni£>  wu  pTadn«d, 

■Dd  tlw  alsstro-ngagniai  ihoiri  only  tb«  electTiul  varlatloni  In  the  vagui,  wblch  an  du*  Ui 

caidlu  KtiDn.    (BtaitlHivMi.} 

In  fig.  299  B,  a  condition  of  apncea  was  produced  so  that  the  dc^ 
did  not  breathe  for  a  certain  time.  The  venogram  then  shows  no 
respiratory  waves ;  the  variations  due  to  cardiac  action  are,  therefore, 
the  only  waves  seen. 

During  normal  respiration,  then,  it  seems  that  the  inspiratory 
centre  alone  is  active,  and  that  after  the  inspiration  has  reached  a 
certain  point,  it  is  checked  by  an  impulse  (inhibitory)  coming  from 
the  lung  along  the  vagua 
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A  theoretical  question  arises  at  this  point:  Supposing  no 
inhibitory  impulse  came  up  the  vagus,  would  the  inspiration  ever 
cease  of  itself  ?  In  ieinswer  to  this  question  we  may  say  at  once  that 
when  both  vagi  are  divided,  the  respirations  become  much  slower 
and  deeper,  but  they  do  not  entirely  cease.  If  this  were  the  whole 
case,  we  should  conclude  that  the  respiratory  centre  had  a  slow 
inherent  rhythm,  which  was  quickened  by  the  vagus  impulses ;  but 
it  is  claimed  that  when  all  impulses,  both  from  the  brain  above  and 
the  sensory  nerves  below,  are  cut  ofif  from  the  respiratory  centre, 
the  respiratory  rhythm  ceases.  The  operation  is,  however,  a  very 
severe  one,  and  therefore  inconclusive. 

Leaving  the  question  of  normal  respiration,  we  may  proceed  to 
consider  the  impulses  passing  up  the  vagus  during  forced  respiration. 
The  presence  of  impulses  in  these  nerves  can  again  be  best  detected 
by  their  action-currents,  and  in  forced  inspiration  the  same  action- 
current  is  shown  by  the  galvanometer  as  we  have  just  mentioned 
occurs  during  normal  breathing;  it  can  also  be  induced  by  artificial 
inflation  of  the  lung.  When  the  lung  is  alternately  and  deeply 
inflated  and  deflated,  a  small  electrical  variation  frequently  appears 
also  in  the  vagus  nerve  during  each  deflation.  We  have,  therefore, 
evidence  that  a  nervous  impulse  is  passing  up  the  vagus  during  this 
period,  but  whether  this  impulse  of  the  expiratory  period  is  inhibitory 
to  an  expiratory  centre,  or  a  stimulus  to  an  inspiratory  centre,  is  very 
difficult  to  decide.  The  following  experiments  of  Head,  however, 
suggest  the  existence  of  a  double  centre. 

His  method  of  recording  the  movements  was  by  means  of  that  con- 
venient slip  of  the  diaphra^  which  is  found  in  rabbits  (see  p.  357). 

His  method  of  dividing  the  vagus  was  by  freezing  it ;  he  laid  it 
across  a  copper  wire,  the  end  of  which  was  placed  in  a  freezing 
mixture.  This  method  is  free  from  the  disadvantage  which  a  cut 
with  a  knife  or  scissors  possesses,  namely,  a  stimulation  at  the 
moment  of  section.  On  dividing  one  vagus,  respiration  became 
slightly  slower  and  deeper ;  on  dividing  the  second  nerve,  this  effect 
was  much  more  marked. 

On  exciting  the  central  end  of  the  divided  nerve,  inspiratory 
efforts  increased  until  at  last  the  diaphragm  came  to  a  standstill  in 
the  inspiratory  position.  But  if  a  weak  stimulus  was  employed,  the 
reverse  was  the  case;  the  expiratory  efforts  increased,  inspiration 
becoming  weaker  and  weaker,  until  at  last  the  diaphragm  stopped  in 
the  position  of  expiration. 

These  facts  were  known  previously,  but  the  interpretation  of  them, 
in  the  light  of  further  experiments  now  to  be  described,  is  the 
following : — 

There  are  in  the  vagus  two  sets  of  fibres,  one  of  which  produces 
ail  increased  activity  of  the  inspiratory  part  of    the  respiratory 
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centre,  and  the  other  an  increased  activity  of  the  expiratory  part  of 
that  centre.  Stimulation  of  the  first  stops  expiratioD  and  produces 
inspiration ;  stimulation  of  the  second  does  the  reverea 

The  question  now  is,  What  is  it  that  normally  produces  this 
alternate  stimulation  of  the  two  sets  of  fibres  1  If  we  disoover  this 
we  shall  diaoover  the  prime  moving  cause  in  the  alternation  of  the 
inspiratory  and  expiratory  acts.  It  was  sought  and  found  in  the 
alternate  distension  and  contraction  of  the  air-vesicles  of  the  lungs 
where  the  vagus  terminations  are  situated. 

In  one  series  of  experiments  positive  ventilation  was  performed ; 
that  is,  air  was  pomped  repeatedly  into  the  lungs,  and  so  increased 
their  normal  distension ;  this  was  found  to  decrease  the  inspiratory 
contractions  of  the  diaphragm,  until  at  last  they  ceased  altogether, 
and  the  diaphn^;m  stood  still  in  the  expiratory  position  (fig.  300,  A). 

In  a  second  aeries  of  experiments,  negative  ventilation  was  per- 
formed ;  that  is,  the  air  was  pumped  repeatedly  out  of  the  lungs,  and 
a  condition  of  collapse  of  the  air-vfisicles  produced.  This  was  found 
to  increase  the  inspiratory  contractions  of  the  diaphragm,  expiration 
became  less  and  less,  and  at  last  the  diaphragm  assumed  the  position 
of  inspu^tory  standstill  (fig.  300,  B). 

Head  regards  ordinary  respiration  as  an  alternate  positive  and 
negative  ventilation,  though  not  so  excessive  as  in  the  experiments 
just  described.    Inspiration  is  positive  ventilation,  and  so  provides 
the  nervous  mechanism  of  re- 
spiration with  a  stimulus  that 
leads  to  expiration.   Expiration 
is  a  negative  ventilation,  and 
so  provides  the  stimulus  that 
leads  to  inspiration. 

We  must  naturally  be  on 
our  guard  against  regarding  the 
forcible  inflations  and  deflations 
produced  by  a  pump  as  com- 
pletely analogous  to  the  changes 
produced  in  the  lungs  by  or- 
dinary breathing;  nevertheless, 
the  two  sets  of  impulses  are 
undoubtedly  called  into  action  „       „    ^  _  , 

U.i  -■'    .  Fio.  lOO.— Tracings  of  dl»phr»gip.    Ths  upii»rd  move- 

the  respU-atOry  processes  are  msnU  at  tbe  tncJnp  nprsMnC  inipLntion;  th« 

sufficiently  energetic,  and  of  ^veT^.^^^M^',:^"!^™-  (IhTHiido 
the  two  sete  of  impulses,  those 

which  are  started  oy  the  inspiratory  movement  play  a  more  active 
part  in  the  regulation  of  respiration  than  those  started  by  tbe  expira- 
tory movement,  so  much  so  that  in  unlaboured  breathing  they  alone 
need  be  considered. 
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Apnoea. — If  positive  and  negative  ventilation  are  used  t(^ther 
rapidly  and  alternately  at  a  rate  quicker  than  the  respiratory  rhythm, 
both  inspiratory  and  expiratory  processes  are  inhibited,  and  the  respira- 
tion ceases  for  a  short  tima  This  follows  naturally  from  the  experi- 
ments previously  described.  This  can  be  done  on  an  animal  with  a 
pair  of  bellows  fixed  to  a  tube  in  the  trachea ;  or  voluntarily  by  one- 
self taking  a  number  of  deep  breaths  rapidly.  This  condition,  called 
apnoM,  is  not  due,  as  at  one  time  supposed,  to  over-oxygenation  of  the 
blood,  but  is,  according  to  Head,  produced  reflexly ;  for  under  normal 
circumstances  arterial  blood  is  almost  fully  oxygenated.  Apnoea  is 
observed  if  inert  gases,  such  as  nitrogen  or  hydrogen,  are  used 
instead  of  air.  The  pause,  however,  is  then  shorter,  as  the  blood 
becomes  venous,  and  in  a  short  time  stimulates  the  respiratory  centre 
to  activity. 

Under  abnormal  circumstances,  namely,  after  division  of  the  vagi, 
apnoea  obviously  cannot  be  due  to  such  reflex  action.  Fredericq 
holds  that  even  ordinary  apnoea  has  a  chemical  rather  than  a  nervous 
origin.  He  attributes  it,  however,  not  to  over-oxygenation,  but  to  a 
lessening  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood. 

3.  The  Chemical  Factor  in  Bespiration. 

A  consideration  of  apnoea  thus  leads  us  to  the  study  of  the 
chemical  stimuli  that  play  their  part  in  the  respiratory  process. 
Their  importance  has  been  recently  demonstrated  by  Haldane  and 
Priestley. 

In  the  first  place,  they  introduced  the  new  and  simple  method 
of  obtaining  the  composition  of  the  air  in  the  alveoli,  described 
on  p.  371.  They  found  that,  under  constant  atmospheric  pressure, 
in  man  the  alveolar  air  contains  a  nearly  constant  percentage  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  same  person.  In  different  individuals  this 
percentage  varies  somewhat,  but  averages  5*1  per  cent,  of  an  atmos- 
phere in  men,  and  47  in  women  and  children. 

With  varying  atmospheric  pressures,  the  percentage  varies 
inversely  as  the  atmospheric  pressure,  so  that  the  pressure  or  tension 
of  the  carbon  dioxide  remains  constant.  The  oxygen  pressure, 
however,  varies  widely  under  the  same  conditions. 

These  observations  and  the  next  to  be  immediately  described 
furnish  the  chemical  key  to  the  cause  of  the  amount  of  pulmonary 
ventilation,  and  play  an  important  part  in  conjunction  with  the 
respiratory  nervous  system  in  the  regulation  of  breathing.  For  the 
respiratory  centre  is  not  only  affected  by  the  impulses  reaching  it  by 
the  vagi  and  other  afferent  nerves,  but  it  is  also  very  sensitive  to 
any  rise  in  the  tension  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  that  supplies 
it.  The  changes  in  the  tension  of  this  gas  in  the  arterial  blood  are 
normally  proportional  to  the  changes  in  the  carbon  dioxide  pressure 
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in  the  alveoli,  and  the  changes  in  the  lung  alveoli  are  transmitted  to 
the  respiratory  centre  by  the  blood  They  found  that  a  rise  0*2  per 
cent,  in  the  alveolar  carbon  dioxide  pressure  is  su£5cient  to  double 
the  amount  of  alveolar  ventilation  during  rest  During  muscular 
work  the  alveolar  carbon  dioxide  pressure  increases  slightly,  and  the 
pulmonary  ventilation  is  consequently  increased. 

Changes  in  the  oxygen  pressure  within  wide  limits  have  no  such 
influence;  the  normal  chemical  stimulus  to  respiration  is,  therefore, 
presence  of  an  increase  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  not  diminution  of 
oxygen.  If  these  limits  are  exceeded,  as  when  the  oxygen  in  the 
atmosphere  falls  below  13  per  cent.,  the  respiratory  centre  begins 
to  be  excited  by  want  of  oxygen.  It  is  probable  that  other  fatigue 
products,  such  as  sarcolactic  acid,  assist  the  carbon  dioxide  in 
stimulating  the  respiratory  centre. 

In  connection  with  the  relative  importance  of  the  nervous  and 
chemical  factors  in  breathing,  F.  H.  Scott  has  shown  that  the 
principal  respiratory  nerves  (the  pneumogastrics)  regulate  the 
rate  or  rhythm  of  Uie  respiratory  movements,  whilst  the  chemical 
factor  specially  regulates  the  amount  of  pulmonary  ventilation,  that 
is,  the  depth  of  the  individual  respiratory  efforts;  for  when  these 
nerves  are  divided,  a  rise  in  the  alveolar  tension  of  carbon  dioxide 
(or  great  diminution  of  the  oxygen  in  the  respired  air)  increases  the 
depth,  but  not  the  rate  of  breatlung. 

To  recapitulate: — In  a  normal  respiration  the  chemical  and 
nervous  factors  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  related  somewhat  as 
follows: — The  inspiratory  centre  makes  an  effort,  the  degree  of 
exaltation  of  the  centre,  and  therefore,  the  magnitude  of  the  effort, 
more  especially  in  the  matter  of  depth,  is  governed  by  the  tension  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  blood,  but  it  is  cut  short  by  an  inhibitory 
impulse  passing  up  the  vagus,  only  to  begin  again*  when  the  effects 
of  this  inhibitory  impulse  are  removed. 

During  fcetal  life  the  need  of  the  embryo  for  oxysren  is  small,  and  is  amply  met 
by  the  transference  of  oxygen  Arom  the  maternal  blood  through  the  thin  walls  of 
the  foetal  capillaries  in  the  placenta.  But  when  the  child  is  bom,  this  source  of 
oxygen  is  no  longer  available,  and  the  increasing  venosity  of  the  blood  stimulates 
the  respiratory  centre  to  action,  and  is  the  essential  cause  of  the  first  inspiratory 
efforts  the  new-bom  child  makes  to  obtain  the  oxygen  it  requires.  It  is  said  that 
if  the  placental  circulation  is  stopped  while  the  child  is  still  in  utero,  respiratory 
efforts  are  also  made.  Some  regard  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  body  surface  as  an 
accessory  cause  of  the  first  respirations,  and  it  is  the  practice  to  increase  this  in 
feeble  cnildren  by  stimulating  the  cutaneous  nerves  by  the  application  of  cold 
water  to  the  skin.  Such  treatment  always  causes  deep  inspirations,  even  in  the 
adult  There  are  other  nerves  stimulation  of  which  influences  the  respiratory 
act ;  for  instance,  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  glossopharyngeal  inhibits 
the  respiratory  movements  for  a  short  period ;  this  accounts  for  the  very  necessary 
cessation  of  breathing  during  swallowing.  Stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  cut 
superior  laryngeal  nerve,  or  of  its  terminations  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynx,  as  when  a  crumb  is  *'  swallowed  the  wrong  way,"'  produces  an  increase  of 
expiratory  efforts,  culminating  in  coughing* 
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Special  Respiratory  Acts. 

Coughing. — In  the  act  of  coughing  there  is  first  of  all  a  deep  in- 
spiration, followed  by  an  expiration ;  but  the  latter,  instead  of  being 
easy  and  uninterrupted,  as  in  normal  breathing,  is  obstructed,  the 
glottis  being  momentarily  closed  by  the  approximation  of  the  vocal 
cords.  The  abdominal  muscles,  then  strongly  acting,  push  up  the 
viscera  agaiast  the  diaphragm,  and  thus  make  pressure  on  the  air  in 
the  lungs  until  its  tension  is  sufficient  to  noisily  open  the  vocal  cords 
which  oppose  its  outward  passaga  In  this  way  considerable  force  is 
exercised,  and  mucus  or  any  other  matter  that  may  need  expulsion 
from  the  air-passages  is  quickly  and  sharply  expelled  by  the  out- 
streaming  current  of  air.  The  act  is  a  reflex  one,  the  sensory  surface 
which  is  excited  being  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  and  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerve  is  the  afferent  nerve;  stimulation  of  other 
parts  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  will  also  produce  cough, 
and  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  is  specially  sensitiva 
Other  sensory  surfaces  may  also  act  as  the  ** signal  mrfaee"  for  a 
cough.  Thus,  a  cold  draught  on  the  skin,  or  tickling  the  external 
auditory  meatus,  in  some  people  will  set  up  a  cougL 

Sneezing. — ^The  same  remarks  that  apply  to  coughing  are  almost 
exactly  applicable  to  the  act  of  sneezing;  but,  in  this  instance,  the 
blast  of  air,  on  escaping  from  the  lungs,  is  directed,  by  an  instinctive 
contraction  of  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  descent  of  the  soft 
palate,  chiefly  through  the  nose,  and  any  offending  matter  is  thence 
expelled. 

The  "  signal  surface  "  is  usually  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  but 
here,  as  in  coughing,  other  causes  (such  as  a  bright  light)  will  some- 
times set  the  reflex  going. 

Hiccough  is  an  involuntary  sudden  contraction  of  the  diaphragm, 
causing  an  inspiration  which  is  suddenly  arrested  by  the  closure  of  the 
glottis,  causing  a  characteristic  sound.    It  arises  from  gastric  irritation. 

Siioring  is  due  to  vibration  of  the  soft  palate. 

Sobbing  consists  of  a  series  of  convulsive  inspirations  at  the  moment 
of  which  the  glottis  is  partially  closed.    • 

Sighing  and  Taianing  are  emotional  forms  of  inspiration,  the  latter 
associated  with  stretching  movements  of  jaws  and  limbs.  They  appear 
to  be  efforts  of  nature  to  correct,  by  an  extra  deep  inspiration,  the 
venosity  of  the  blood  due  to  inactivity  produced  by  ennui  or  grief. 
Their  contagious  character  is  due  to  sympathy. 

There  are  many  other  abnormalities  of  the  respiratory  mechanism 
which  will  become  familiar  to  the  student  of  medicine  during  his 
clinical  studies.  We  may  mention  as  examples:  laryngismus  stri- 
dulus (the  spasmodic  croup  of  children);  this  is  a  nervous  affection 
due  to  increased  reflex  irritability  of  the  laryngeal  mechanism ;  the 
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fits  of  sufTocation  are  produced  hy  tonic  spasm  of  the  adductor 
muscles  of  the  glottis.  Astlima  is  another  nervous  aGTection,  and 
has  been  already  briefly  referred  to  on  p.  349.  Whooping-cough  ia  an 
infectious  disease,  the  poison  of  which  also  acts  on  the  nerrous 
respiratory  aystem. 

Ajrtlfldal  AesplratiotL 
In  experiments  on  animals  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  open  the 
chest,  life  can  be  maintained  by  pumping  air  into  the  limga ;  this  is 


done  by  means  of  some  form  of  pump  or  bellows,  the  delivery  tube 
of  which  is  connected  to  the  trachea  by  a  cannula,  a  side  hole  in 
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which  provides  for  the  escape  of  the  expired  air.    A  bottle  contain- 
ing the  anaesthetic  is  placed  on  the  course  of  the  delivery  tube. 

Artificial  respiration  is  sometimes  necessary  in  man  to  restore 
normal  breathing,  as  for  instance  in  those  who  are  apparently  dead 
from  drowning.  In  such  cases  speed  in  commencing  the  artificial 
breathing,  and  perseverance  in  continuing  the  process  are  essential 
Many  have  been  restored  to  life  after  the  efforts  have  been  continued 
for  an  hour  or  more.  It  is  now  recognised  that  of  the  numerous 
methods  for  performing  artificial  respiration,  that  recently  introduced 
by  Schafer  is  the  simplest,  least  injurious,  and  most  effective.  The 
subject  is  laid  on  the  ground  in  the  prone  position,  with  a  thick 
folded  garment  under  Ms  chest  The  operator  kneels  by  his  side 
or  athwart  him  facing  his  head,  and  places  his  hands  on  each  side 
over  the  lower  ribs.  He  slowly  throws  the  weight  of  his  body 
forwards,  and  thus  presses  upon  the  thorax  of  the  subject,  and 
forces  air  out  of  the  lungs  (fig.  301,  a);  he  then  gradually  relaxes 
the  pressure  by  bringing  his  body  up  again,  but  without  removing 
his  hands  (fig.  301,  b).  This  is  repeated  regularly  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  times  a  minute  until  normal  respiration  begins,  or 
imtil  all  hope  of  restoration  is  given  up. 


CHAirrER  XXV 

THE  BEU.TION   OP  RESPIRATION  TO  OTHBB  PROCBeSES   IM  THK   BOOT 

Wb  shall  in  this  chapter  treat  of  the  relationship  between  respire 
tion  and  the  circulation,  and  between  respiration  and  metabolism, 
and  in  coDclusioQ  deal  with  certain  pathological  conditions,  which 
are  important  for  the  light  they  throw  upon  physiological  processes. 

The  Bffeot  of  Besplratlou  on  the  ClroulaUon. 

The  main  effect  of  respiration  on  the  circulation  is  Bhown  in  the 
accompanjong  figure.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  arterial  pressure 
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rises  with  inspiration  and  falls  with  expiration,  but  that  the  two 
flvects  are  not  quite  synchronous,  the  rise  of  pressure  beginning  a 
little  later  than  the  inspiratory  act,  and  the  fall  a  little  later  than 
the  expiratory  act. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  heart  beats  more  rapidly  during  the 
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rise  of  blood-pressuFe  than  during  the  falL  This  difference  disappears 
when  the  vagi  are  cut  Bespiratory  undulations,  however,  are  still 
present,  though  not  so  marked  as  before;  hence  the  cardiac  variations 
are  not  their  sole  cause.  They  are  chiefly  the  result  of  the  mechanical 
conditions  dependent  on  the  lungs  and  heart  with  its  large  vessels 
being  contained  within  the  air-tight  thorax.  When  the  capacity  of 
the  chest  is  increased  in  inspiration,  the  tension  of  the  lung  tissue 
due  to  its  greater  expansion  is  increased ;  hence  the  difference  between 
the  intra-pleural  pressure  and  that  in  the  lungs  (which  is  atmos- 
pheric) becomes  more  marked,  for  the  difference  of  pressure  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  lung  tending  to  produce  its 
collapse.  If  the  intra-thoracic  pressure  is  measured,  it  is  foimd  that 
it  varies  from  —  5  to  —  7  mm.  of  mercury  at  the  end  of  expiration  to 
—  30  at  the  end  of  a  deep  inspiration ;  tibat  is  to  say,  from  5  to  7  to 
30  mm.  less  than  the  atmospheric  pressure  (760  mm.  of  mercury). 
The  pressure  outside  the  heart  and  large  thoracic  vessels  is  corre- 
spondingly  diminished  during  inspiration  to  the  same  extent,  and  pro- 
duces  its  main  effect  (distension)  upon  the  veins  because  they  are  never 
fully  distended,  and  because  the  pressure  within  them  is  low.  This 
increase  in  the  ''pressure  gradient"  (%,$.,  the  rate  of  fall  of  pressure) 
between  the  intra-  and  ea^ra-thoracic  great  veins  results  in  a  pro- 
portionately more  rapid  flow  of  blood  into  the  thorax,  and  therefore 
into  the  right  side  of  the  heart ;  for  within  certain  limits  the  right 
heart  can  be  easily  expanded  more  fully  if  a  greater  supply  of  blood 
is  provided.  Consequently,  the  output  trom  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
increases,  and  thus  via  the  pulmonary  circuit  the  inflow  into  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  is  increased ;  in  its  turn,  therefore,  the  output  from 
the  left  ventricle  rises,  and  so  the  aortic  pressure  is  raised.  This 
effect  would  be  counteracted  if  the  aorta  and  its  branches  within  the 
thorax  were  as  easily  affected  by  changes  of  the  intra-thoracic  pressure 
as  are  the  thin* walled  and  easily  distensible  veins ;  the  thick  wall  of 
the  aorta  and  its  branches,  however,  prevents  them  from  undergoing 
much  change  of  this  kind  during  ordinary  breathing.  The  conditions 
in  the  veins  are  reversed  when,  with  the  expiratory  act,  the  thorax 
returns  to  its  former  size ;  therefore  the  arterial  blood-pressure  falls. 

The  effect  of  inspiration  on  arterial  blood-pressure  is  at  first 
assisted  by  the  pressure  of  the  diaphragm,  as  it  descends,  on  the 
abdominal  veins,  and  blood  is  thus  sent  upwards  into  the  chest  by 
the  vena  cava  inferior.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is  to  some  extent 
counterbalanced  by  the  obstruction  in  the  passage  of  the  blood 
downwards  in  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  upwards  from  the  veins  of 
the  lower  extremities,  but  again  the  veins  are  the  vessels  more  easily 
influenced  by  moderate  changes  in  external  pressura 

We  thus  see  that  these  various  physical  conditions  produce  during 
inspiration  an  increased  flow  of  blood  into  the  right  heart;  this 
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increased  supply  of  blood  is  then  passed  via  the  pulmonary  circuit  to 
the  left  heart ;  this  takes  a  little  time ;  hence  it  is  that  the  effect  of 
inspiration  in  raising  arterial  pressure  is  not  seen  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  inspiration.  In  fact,  in  some  animals  which 
normally  breathe  very  quickly  (for  instance,  the  rabbit),  inspiration 
is  over,  and  the  next  expiration  has  begun  before  the  rise  of  blood- 
pressure  occurs.  By  making  a  rabbit  breathe  slowly  (Fredericq 
accomplished  this  by  cooling  the  medulla  oblongata),  the  tracing 
obtained  is  similar  to  that  which  is  got  from  an  animal  like  a  dog, 
which  normally  breathes  slowly. 

The  delay  which  oocnra  in  the  inspiratory  rise  of  arterial  blood-i>ressure  has 
been  attributed  by  some  to  an  increase  of  the  capacity  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries 
brought  about  bv  the  distension  of  the  chest ;  this  sudden  increase  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream  would  temporarily  retard  the  rate  of  flow  through  the  pulmonary 
circuit.  Recent  research  has,  however,  shown  that  even  considerable  changes  in 
the  capacity  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lung,  as,  for  instance,  by  shutting  off  the 
entire  circulation  of  one  lung  (Tigerstedt),  have  little  or  no  influence  on  the 
systemic  pressure ;  it  is  therefore  extremely  doubtful  whether  small  changes  such 
as  would  be  oroduced  in  ordinary  breathing  can  have  any  effect  on  the  inflow  into 
the  left  auriae. 

When  the  chest  of  an  animal  is  freely  opened,  and  artificial 
respiration  performed  in  order  to  keep  it  alive,  respiratory  undulations 
on  the  arterial  pressure-curve  are  still  seen,  but  they  are  in  the 
reverse  direction.  These  obviously  cannot  be  produced  in  the 
mechanical  way  just  described.  The  forcible  inflation  with  air  at 
first  squeezes  more  blood  out  of  the  alveolar  capillaries,  that  is,  the 
capacity  of  these  vessels  is  diminished,  and  this  theoretically  might 
increase  the  quantity  of  blood  thrown  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  so 
cause  a  rise  of  arterial  pressura  But  the  main  effect  of  increased 
intra-alveolar  pressure  is  to  produce  an  increased  resistance  to  the  pul- 
monary circulation,  and  the  rate  of  flow  into  the  left  side  consequently 
falls ;  the  aortic  pressure  therefore  falls,  while  the  pressure  in  the  pul- 
monary artery  rises.  If  the  high  positive  intrapulmonary  air- 
pressure  persisted,  a  condition  would  soon  be  reached,  in  which  the 
increased  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery  would  lead  to  a 
greater  flow,  and  the  aortic  blood-pressiire  would  remain  constant ;  this, 
however,  has  been  shown  to  take  a  much  longer  time  than  an  ordinary 
respiration  period.  Hence  the  effect  of  inflations  of  the  lungs  at  the 
ordinary  respiration  rate  is  to  diminish  the  aortic  blood-pressure; 
this  rises  again,  for  the  opposite  reasons,  in  the  intervals  of  deflation 
which  correspond  to  expiration. 

If  artificial  respiration  is  performed  while  the  thorax  is  not  opened, 
a  further  complication  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  increased  intra- 
pleural pressure  decreases  the  rate  of  flow  of  blood  into  the  thorax, 
and  under  these  conditions  the  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary 
artery  falls,  and  in  consequence  the  fall  in  the  aortic  blood-pressure 

2  B 
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becomes  more  marked  with  each  inflation  than  it  does  when  the 
thorax  is  open. 

The  last  point  of  detail  we  have  to  consider  is  the  cause  of  the 
greater  frequency  of  the  heart  during  the  inspiratory  phase,  a 
phenomenon  which  is  evidently  due  to  lessening  of  vagus  action, 
since  the  inequaUty  of  the  heart-rate  disappears  when  the  vagi  are 
cut.  The  question  before  us  is,  What  is  the  cause  of  the  rhythm  in 
the  activity  of  the  vagus  centre?  There  appear  to  be  two  factors 
concerned  in  its  causation :  one  is  a  reflex  action,  the  other  is  what 
may  be  termed  a  central  overflow.    We  will  consider  these  separately. 

1.  The  reflex.  Stimulation  of  the  pulmonary  branches  of  the  vagus 
by  electrical  stimuli,  or  of  their  terminations  in  the  alveoU  by  certain 
irritating  vapours  such  as  bromine,  causes  a  reflex  inhibition  of  the 
heart ;  great  distension  of  the  alveoli  has  a  similar  effect,  but  moderate 
distension,  such  as  occurs  in  an  ordinary  inspiration,  has  the  opposite 
reflex  eflFect,  causing  the  heart  to  beat  more  rapidly.  The  afferent 
fibres  from  the  pulmonary  alveoli  enter  the  bulb  by  the  upper  set  of 
the  rootlets  of  the  combined  glossopharyngeal- vagus-spinal  accessory 
nucleus  (the  a  group,  p.  252).  Sometimes  the  rootlets  of  this  group  are 
three  in  number,  sometimes  two.  When  there  are  two,  the  lower 
rootlet,  when  there  are  three,  the  lower  two  rootlets,  contain  the  fibres 
in  question  (Cadman). 

2.  The  overflow.  The  respiratory  centre  exhibits  alternate  phases 
of  activity,  or  what  is  termed  a  rhythmical  action.  It  is  in  close 
anatomical  connection  with  two  other  important  centres  in  the  bidb, 
namely,  the  cardio-inhibitory  and  the  vaso-motor  centrea  Consider- 
ing how  closely  these  three  centres  are  connected  by  associatioi^ 
fibres,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  cells  of  the  two  latter  centres 
should  be  affected  by  the  rhythm  of  the  cells  of  the  respiratory 
centre,  and  the  term  ovei'flow  is  an  expression  that  roughly  indicates 
what  occurs.  This  overflow  from  the  respiratory  centre  affects  its 
two  neighbours  in  the  same  way.  During  inspiration  the  activity 
of  both  the  cardio-inhibitory  centre  and  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  is 
diminished,  hence  the  heart  beats  faster.  The  factor  which  we  have 
termed  the  overflow  is  more  important  than  that  which  we  have 
described  as  the  reflex. 

These  facts  show  us  that  the  parallelism  of  the  respiratory  and 
arterial  pressure-curves  is  not  merely  the  result  of  the  mechanical 
conditions  already  described,  though  these  are  the  most  important. 
But  in  the  normal  condition  with  the  thorax  closed,  and  the  vagi 
uncut,  certain  nervous  factors  come  also  into  play.  During  inspira- 
tion these  are : — 

1.  A  reflex  from  the  terminations  of  the  vjigi  in  the  pulmonary 
alveoli,  which  produces  a  lessening  of  vagus  action,  and  so  quickening 
of  the  heart. 
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2.  An  overflow  from  the  respiratory  to  the  cardio-inhibitory 
centre,  which  is  still  more  powerful  in  producing  the  same  effect. 

3.  An  overflow  from  the  respiratory  to  the  vaso-motor  centre, 
which  produces  decreased  constriction  of  the  systemic  arterioles. 
By  itseli  the  third  nervous  factor  would  lessen  arterial  pressure,  but 
in  conjunction  with  the  other  two,  and  in  conjunction  also  with  the 
mechanical  conditions  described,  the  final  result  is  a  rise  of  arterial 
pressure  during  inspiration. 

Valsalva's  EarperiTnent — In  speaking  of  the  effects  of  expiration, 
we  have  considered  only  ordinary  quiet  expiration.  With  forced 
expiration,  there  is  considerable  impediment  to  the  circulation ;  this 
is  markedly  seen  in  what  is  called  Valsalva's  experiment.  This  con- 
sists in  making  a  forced  expiratory  effort  with  the  mouth  and  nose 
shut ;  the  effects  are  most  marked  in  people  with  an  easily  compres- 
sible thorax.  By  such  an  act  the  intrathoracic  and  abdominal 
pressures  rise  so  greatly  that  the  outlets  of  the  veins  of  the  limbs, 
head,  and  neck  into  the  thorax  are  blocked.  At  first,  the  blood  in 
the  abdominal  veins  is  drawn  on  into  the  right  heart ;  this  produces 
a  slight  rise  of  arterial  pressure ;  but  soon,  if  the  effort  is  continued, 
the  lungs  are  emptied  of  blood,  the  filling  of  the  right  heart  is 
opposed,  and  the  blood  is  dammed  back  in  the  peripheral  veins,  where 
the  pressure  rises  to  mean  arterial  pressure.  The  arterial  pressure 
b^ins  then  to  fall;  but  before  any  considerable  fall  occurs,  the 
expiratory  effort  ceases  from  exhaustion  of  the  subject  of  the  experi- 
ment, and  a  deep  inspiration  is  taken.  During  this  inspiration,  the 
blood  delivered  by  the  right  heart  is  all  used  in  the  filling  of  the 
comparatively  empty  pulmonary  vessels;  thus  several  beats  of  the 
left  ventricle  become  abortive,  and  produce  no  effect  on  the  radial 
artery ;  the  face  blanches,  and  the  subject  becomes  faint  from  cerebral 
ansBmia. 

Asphyxia. 

Asphyxia  may  be  produced  in  various  ways:  for  example,  by 
the  prevention  of  the  due  entry  of  oxygen  into  the  blood,  either  by 
direct  obstruction  of  the  trachea  or  other  part  of  the  respiratory 
passages,  or  by  introducing  instead  of  ordinary  air  a  gas  devoid  of 
oxygen,  or  by  interference  with  the  due  interchange  of  gases  between 
the  air  and  the  blood. 

The  symptoms  of  asphyxia  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
stages :  (1)  the  stage  of  exaggerated  breathing ;  (2)  the  stage  of  con- 
vulsions ;  (3)  the  stage  of  exhaustion. 

In  the  first  stage  the  breathing  becomes  more  rapid,  and  at  the 
same  time  deeper  than  usual,  inspiration  at  first  being  especially 
exaggerated  and  prolonged.  The  muscles  of  extraordinary  inspiration 
are  called  into  action,  and  the  effort  to  respire  is  laboured  and  painful 
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This  is  soon  followed  by  a  similar  increase  in  the  expiratory  efforts, 
which  become  excessivdj  prolonged,  being  aided  by  all  the  muscles 
of  extraordinary  expiration.  During  this  stage,  which  lasts  a  vary- 
ing time  from  a  minute  upwards,  according  as  the  deprivation  of 
oxygen  is  sudden  or  gradual,  the  lips  become  blue,  the  eyes  are 
prominent,  and  the  expression  intensely  anxiou&  The  prolonged 
respirations  are  accompanied  by  a  distinctly  audible  sound;  the 
muscles  attached  to  the  chest  stand  out  as  distinct  cords.  This  stage 
includes  the  two  conditions  hyperpnoea  (excessive  breathing)  and 
dyspnoML  (difficult  breathing),  which  follows  later.  It  is  due  to  the 
increasingly  powerful  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  centre  by  the 
increasingly  venous  blood. 

In  the  second  stage,  which  is  not  marked  by  any  distinct  line  of 
demarcation  from  the  first,  the  violent  expiratory  efforts  become 
convulsive,  and  then  give  way,  in  men  and  other  warm-blooded 
animals,  to  general  convulsions,  which  arise  from  the  further  stimula- 
tion of  the  centres  in  brain  and  cord  by  venous  blood.  Spasms  of 
the  muscles  of  the  body  in  general  occur,  and  not  of  the  respiratory 
muscles  only.  The  convulsive  stage  is  a  short  one,  and  lasts  less 
than  a  minute. 

The  third  stage,  or  stage  of  exhaustion.  In  it  the  respirations  all 
but  cease,  the  spasms  give  way  to  flaccidity  of  the  muscles,  there  is 
insensibility,  the  conjunctiva  are  insensitive  and  the  pupils  are 
widely  dilated.  Every  now  and  then  a  prolonged  sighing  inspiration 
takes  place,  at  longer  and  longer  intervals,  until  breathing  ceases 
altogether,  and  death  ensues.  During  this  stage  the  pulse  is  scarcely 
to  be  felt,  but  the  heart  may  beat  for  some  seconds  after  the  respira- 
tion has  stopped.  The  condition  is  due  to  the  gradual  paralysis  of 
the  centres  by  the  prolonged  action  of  the  venous  blood.  This  stage 
may  last  three  minutes  and  upwards. 

After  death  from  asphyxia  it  is  found  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  that  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the  pulmonary  arteries,  and 
the  systemic  veins  are  gorged  with  dark,  almost  black,  blood,  and 
the  left  side  of  the  heart,  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  the  arteries  are 
empty.  The  explanation  of  these  appearances  may  be  thus  smnmar- 
ised:  when  oxygenation  ceases,  venous  blood  at  first  passes  freely 
through  the  lungs  to  the  left  heart,  and  so  to  the  great  arteries. 
Owing  to  the  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centres  by  the  venous 
blood,  the  arterioles,  particularly  those  of  the  splanchnic  area, 
are  constricted;  the  arterial  blood-pressure  therefore  rises,  and  the 
left  side  of  the  heart  becomes  distended.  The  highly  venous  blood 
passes  through  the  arterioles,  and,  favoured  by  the  laboured  respira- 
tory movements,  arrives  *t  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  which  it 
fills  and  distends ;  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  becoming  feebler  at 
the  same  time,  and  therefore  unable  to  effectively  discharge  its  blood 
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through  the  pulmonary  circuit  SimultaneouBly  the  left  ventricle  is 
also  becoming  weakened,  and  therefore  its  suction  action  diminishes. 
In  this  way  the  blood  is  dammed  back  in  the  right  heart  and 


veins,  and  the  left  side  of  the  heart  therefore  gets  into  the  empty 
condition  in  which  it  is  found  after  death.  Some  consider  that  the 
early  onset  of  rigor  mortis  in  the  left  ventricle  may  be  in  part  a 
cause  of  its  contracted  and  empty  condition. 
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In  the  first  and  second  stages  of  asphyxia,  the  arterial  pressure 
rises  above  the  normal ;  this  is  due  to  the  constriction  of  the  arterioles. 
The  fall  of  pressure  in  the  last  stage  is  mainly  due  to  heart  failure. 
If  the  vagi  are  not  divided  previously,  the  rise  of  pressure  is  much 
less,  and  the  heart  beats  very  slowly :  this  enables  the  heart  to  last 
longer,  and  is  due  to  excitation  of  the  cardio-inhibitory  centre  by 
venous  blood.  The  accompanying  photograph  of  a  tracing  (fig.  303), 
which  I  owe  to  Dr  C.  J.  Martin,  shows  these  effects;  it  has  been 
somewhat  reduced  in  size  for  purposes  of  reproduction.  The  lower 
tracing  is  that  of  venous  pressure  taken  with  a  salt  solution  man- 
ometer from  the  jugular  vein.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  fall  of 
arterial  pressure  is  accompanied  with  a  great  rise  of  venous  pressure 
due  to  the  venous  congestion  just  described. 


The  Relation  of  Respiration  to  Nutrition. 

The  gaseous  interchanges  in  the  lungs  constitute  what  is  fre- 
quently termed  external  respiration.  Oxygen  obtains  an  entrance 
into  the  blood,  and  is  carried  to  the  tissues  in  the  loose  compound 
known  as  oxyhsemoglobin.  In  the  tissues,  this  compound  is  dis- 
sociated, and  the  respiratory  oxygen  is  utilised  by  the  tissue  elements 
for  the  combustion  processes  which  occur  during  their  activity.  Of 
the  ultimate  products,  carbonic  acid  and  a  portion  of  the  water  find 
an  outlet  by  the  lungs,  to  which  they  are  transported  by  the  venous 
blood.  The  gaseous  interchanges  in  the  tissues  constitute  what  is 
known  as  internal  or  tissue  respiration. 

Inspired  and  Expired  Air, — ^We  may  compare  the  composition  of 
the  inspired  or  atmospheric  air  with  that  of  the  expired  air  in  the 
following  tabic: — 


Oxygen  . 
Nitrogen 
Carbonic  acid 
Watery  vapour 
Temperature  . 


20-96  vols,  per  cent 
79 
0-04     ., 

variable 


Expired  air. 


»» 


16*03  vols,  percent 

79 

saturated 
that  of  body  (37°  C.) 


ft 


The  chief  change  is  in  the  proportion  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid. 
The  loss  of  oxygen  is  about  5,  the  gain  in  carbonic  acid  about  4*5.  If 
the  inspired  and  expired  airs  are  carefully  measured  at  the  same 
temperature  and  barometric  pressure,  the  volume  of  expired  air  is  thus 
found  to  be  rather  less  than  that  of  the  inspired.*  The  conversion  of 
oxygen  into  carbonic  acid  would  not  cause  any  change  in  the  volume 

*  This  diminution  of  volume  will  cause  a  slight  rise  in  the  proportionate  volume 
of  nitrogen  per  cent 
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of  the  gas ;  for  a  molecule  of  oxygen  (0^)  would  give  riee  to  a  molecule 
of  carbonic  acid  (COj)  which  would  occupy  the  Bame  volume  (Avo- 
gadro'a  law).  It  muat,  however,  be  remembered  that  carbon  is  not 
the  only  element  which  is  oxidised.  Fat  and  protein  contain  a 
number  of  atoms  of  hydri^n,  which,  during  metabolism,  are  oxidised 
to  form  water ;  a  smalt  amount  of  oxygen  is  also  used  in  the  formation 
of  urea.  Carbohydrates  conbain  sufficient  oxygen  in  their  own  mole- 
cules to  oxidise  their  hydrogen ;  hence  the  apparent  loss  of  oxygen  ia 
least  when  a  ve^table  diet  (that  is,  one  consisting  lai^ly  of  starch 
and  other  carbohydrates)  is  taken,  and  greatest  when  much  fat  and 

proteid  are  eaten.    The  quotient  ^  *  ^V  ,-,  is  called  the  respiratory 


as  just  stated. 

The  amount  of  respiratory  interchange  of  gasee  is  estimated  by 
enclosing  an  animal  in  an  air-tight  chamber,  except  that  there  is  a 
tube  entering  and  another  leaving  it;  by  one  tube  oxygen  or  air  can 
enter,  and  is  measured  by  a  gas-meter  as  it  passes  in.  The  air  is 
drawn  throi^h  the  chamber,  and  leaves  it  by  the  other  tube ;  this  air 
has  been  altered  by  the  respiration  of  the  animal,  and  in  it  the  car- 
bonic acid  and  water  are  esdmated ;  it  is  drawn  into  bottles  containing 
a  known  amount  of  an  alkali ;  this  combines  with  the  carbonic  acid 
and  is  increased  in  weight:  the  increase  in  weight  gives  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid ;  the  alkali  used  in  Eegnault  and  Eeiset's  apparatus 
was  potash;  Pettenkofer  used  baryta  water;  Haldane  recommends 
soda-lime.  The  water  is  estimated  in  bottles  coutaining  pumice 
moistened  with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  accompanying  drawing  (fig.  304)  shows  the  essential  part  of 


the  simple  but  effective  apparatus  used  by  Haldane.  The  animal  is 
placed  in  the  vessel  A ;  air  ia  sucked  through  the  apparatus  (which 
must  bo  perfectly  air-tight)  by  a  water-pump  at  a  suitable  rate.  The 
arrows  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  air  passes.  It  goes  first 
through  two  WoulfTs  bottles,  1  and  2.  No.  1  contains  soda-lime, 
which  frees  the  air  from  carbonic  acid ;  No.  2  coutaina  pumice-stone 
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moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  frees  the  air  from  aqueous 
vapour.  The  pure,  dry  air  next  reaches  the  animal  chamber,  and  the 
animal  gives  off  to  it  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapour.  It  passes 
then  through  the  three  bottles,  3, 4,  and  5.  No.  3  contains  pumice  and 
sulphuric  acid,  which  removes  the  water ;  No.  4  contains  soda-lime, 
which  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid ;  and  No.  5  contains  pumice  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  absorbs  any  water  carried  over  from  bottle  4  The 
increase  of  weight  in  bottle  3  at  the  end  of  a  given  time  {e,g.  an  hour) 
is  the  weight  of  water  given  off  by  the  animal  in  that  time ;  the  in- 
crease of  weight  in  bottles  4  and  5  weighed  together  gives  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  produced  by  the  animal  in  the  same  time. 

Banke  gives  the  following  numbers  from  experiments  made  on  a 
man,  who  was  taking  a  mixed  diet  consisting  of  100  grammes  of 
protein,  100  of  fat,  and  250  of  carbohydrate  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
The  amoimt  of  oxygen  absorbed  in  the  same  time  was  666  grammes ; 
of  which  560  passed  off  as  carbonic  acid,  9  in  urea,  19  as  water 
formed  from  the  hydrogen  of  the  protein,  and  78  from  that  of  the  fat. 

Vierordt  from  a  number  of  experiments  on  human  beings  gives  the 
following  average  numbers :  the  amoimt  of  oxygen  absorbed  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  744  grammes ;  this  leads  to  the  formation  of  900 
grammes  of  carbonic  acid  (this  contains  about  half  a  pound  of  carbon) 
and  360  grammes  of  water. 

The  respiratory  interchange  is  lessened  during  sleep.  It  is  especi- 
aUy  smaU  i^  the  winter  sleep  of  hibernating  aniLls.  During  hitor- 
nation  the  respiratory  quotient  sinks  to  0'5,  so  that  the  animals 
actually  gain  weight  from  retention  of  oxygen.  This  aspect  of  respira- 
tion is  essentially  so  much  a  part  of  "  metabolism  "  that  it  will  be  dealt 
with  more  in  detail  in  the  chapters  which  deal  with  that  subject. 

Tissue  Respiration. — As  has  been  already  stated,  respiration 
may  be  divided  into  internal  or  tissue  respiration  and  external  or 
pulmonary  respiration.  External  respiration  is  much  the  less 
obscure,  and  we  have  treated  of  it  at  considerable  length,  not  only 
on  this  account,  but  also  on  account  of  the  very  frequent  impair- 
ments of  the  pulmonary  mechanism  which  are  met  with  in  disease. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  puhnonary  respiration  is 
but  the  means,  and  tissue  respiration  is  the  end.  Our  knowledge  of 
tissue  respiration  is  so  scanty  that  we  can  say  little  about  its 
pathological  bearing,  but  as*  a  general  rule,  the  proneness  to  patho* 
logical  change  as  well  as  the  vascularity  (p.  225)  is  connected  with 
the  degree  of  metabolism  of  the  tissues. 

The  following  are  the  amounts  of  oxygen  used  per  minute  by 
one  gramme  of  certain  epithelial  and  muscular  organs  respectively. 

Submaxillary  gland  004  cc,  pancreas  005  c.c,  kidney  0*03  cc., 
heart  (contracting  very  feebly  and  slowly)  0*007  cc,  muscles  of  leg 
(with  spinal  cord  desfaroyed)  0*003  cc. 
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In  order  to  Dbtain  data  such  as  the  above,  it  ia  necessary: — (1) 
to  estimate  tbe  gaaes  in  the  blood  going  to  and  emerging  from  the 
organ ;  this  ia  performed  by  the  chemical  method  of  expelling  the 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  from  samples  of  the  arterial  and  venoas 
blood  by  means  of  potassium  ferricyanide  and  tartario  acid  respec- 
tively (see  p.  366);  (2)  to  determine  the  amount  of  blood  passing 
through  the  organ  in  a  given  time,  say  one  minute ;  and  (3)  at  the 
concluBion  of  the  experiment  the  organ  is  weighed,  so  that  the 
gaseous  exchange  per  gramme  can  be  calculated. 

The  rate  of  the  flow  of  blood  throi^h  an  organ  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  very  simple  method  introduced  by  Brodie ;  the  oi^an  is 
enclosed  ia  an  oncometer  connected  to  a  bellows  recorder;  the 
issuing  vein  is  compressed  for  about  a  second,  and  the  blood  flowing 
into  the  organ  causes  it  to  expand;  the  lever  of  the  recorder  rises 


Fia.  BOS.— Timclng  to  IlluiInM  Ondla'a  iMChod  of  ucsrUlalDg  ths  rate  ot  blood-flov  thiangh 
ui  orgmD.    For  axpLaoatloEi  s«fl  tat. 

quickly  or  slowly  according  to  the  rate  at  which  the  blood  is  flowing 
into  the  organ.  The  recorder  is  first  calibrated  by  injecting  half  a 
cubic  centimetre  of  water  into  the  tubing  leading  to  it,  and  the 
position  of  the  lever  at  rest,  and  that  which  it  occupies  when  the 
oncometer  is  distended  by  half  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water  are 
marked  continuously  by  two  fixed  writing-points.  In  the  accom- 
panying figure,  obtained  from  an  experiment  on  a  kidney,  these  two 
lines  are  lettered  A  and  B.  The  surface  travels  at  a  quick  rate,  and 
the  time-tracing  T  shows  thirtieths  of  a  second.  The  line  C  is  traced 
by  the  oncometer  lever. 

At  the  point  D  the  renal  vein  was  compressed,  and  at  the  point 
E  the  compression  ceased.  From  D  to  E  the  inflowing  blood  caused 
the  kidney  to  expand  and  the  recording  lever  to  rise.  It  crosses  the 
two  horizontal  lines  at  F  and  G  respectively.  During  this  time 
(F  to  G),  therefore,  halt  a  cubic  centimetre  of  blood  entered  the 
kidney,  and  this  time  was  thirty-three  vibrations  of  the  time-marker, 
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that    is    1-1   second.      Hence    the    rate   of    blood-flow  would    be 

0-5  X  60       OH  o  J.  1.1     J  •     i. 

— :r^ —  =  27-3  c.c.  of  blood  per  minute. 

Relation  of  tissue  respiration  to  hlood-flow  and  to  activity, — So  far 
as  available  data  go,  increased  blood-flow  per  se  through  a  healthy 
organ  does  not  lead  to  any  gross  and  immediate  rise  in  its  metabolism. 
Hypersemia  of  long  duration  which  is  seen  in  various  pathological 
conditions,  may,  however,  produce  overgrowth,  due  presumably  to  a 
corresponding  increase  in  metabolism.  The  increased  metabolism 
which  accompanies  the  activity  of  a  healthy  organ  is  very  strikingly 
demonstrated  by  an  examination  of  the  changes  in  the  gases,  and  the 
increase  in  tissue  respiration  is  commonly  three-  to  six-fold ;  the  rate 
of  blood-flow  is  usually  accelerated  at  the  same  time.  It  is  often  more 
easy  to  demonstrate  the  augmented  oxygen  consumption  than  the 
augmented  output  of  caibonic  acid.     This  is  due  to  severeJ  causes : — 

(1)  carbonic  acid  is  soluble  in  the  tissues  in  which  it  is  produced,  and 

(2)  any  change  in  the  chemical  reaction  of  the  tissues  alters  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  which  they  give  out  to  the  blood ;  if,  for  instance,  it 
becomes  more  alkaline,  it  retains  a  greater  portion  of  its  carbonic  acid. 

The  following  table  shows  the  variations  which  take  place  in  the 
oxygen  intake  of  several  organs,  mostly  of  chloroformed  animals,  as 
the  result  of  activity,  produced  by  widely  different  forms  of  stimulus. 


Organ. 

Condition  of  Rest. 

Oxygen  need 

per  minute 

per  gramme 

of  organ. 

Condition  of 
Activity. 

Oxygen  used 

per  minate 

per  gramme 

of  organ. 

Voluntary 
muscle. 

Nerves  cut 
Tone  absent 

0-003  C.C. 

Tone  existing  in  rest. 
Gentle  contraction. 
Active  contraction. 

0-006  C.C 
0*020  C.C 
0-080  c.c 

Unstriped 
muscle. 

Resting. 

0*004  C.C. 

•  •  • 

0007  c.c. 

Heart 

Very  slow  and 
feeble      con- 
tractions. 

0-007  c  c 

Normal  contractions. 
Very  active. 

0*014  c.c. 
0*08  cc. 

Submaxillary 
gland. 

Nerves  cut. 
Not  secreting. 

0-03  c.c 

Chorda  stimulation. 

0*10  cc 

Pancreas. 

0*03  c.c. 

Secretion  after  injection 
of  secretin. 

0*10  cc 
0*10  cjc. 

Kidney. 

Scanty  secretion. 

0-03  C.C. 

After    injection    of 
diuretic. 

Intestines. 

Not  absorbing. 

0-02  c.c. 

i 

Absorbing  peptone. 

0*08  cc 
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The  relation  of  the  oxygen  taken  in  to  the  carbonic  acid  given 
out  is  well  shown  in  the  following  experiment  performed  by  Zuntz 
on  the  leg  of  a  dog. 


Blood-vesael. 


Femoral  vein 
Carotid  artery 

Exchange 


Femoral  vein 
Carotid  artery 

Exchange 


Gases  in  Blood 
per  cent. 


r\«u»^.       Carbon- 
Oxygen,     ^j^^j^^ 


13*20 


2-85 
13-30 


1-2         36-32 
14-4         21-92 


14-4 


33-16 
23-06 


10-45       10-1 


Bemarki. 


Muscles  tonic  (nerves  uncut). 


After   section    of  sciatic    and 
crural  nerves. 


Two  points  must  be  noted  in  considering  the  above  table : — 

(1)  The  exchange  of  gases  was  decreased  on  cutting  the  nerves. 
The  decrease  in  metabolism  was  greater  even  than  the  figures  show, 
for  the  blood-flow  through  the  leg  was  decreased. 

(2)  The  oxygen  exchange  and  the  carbonic  acid  exchange  alter 

in  about  the  same  proportions.     The  ratio  of  the  carbonic  acid 

144 
given  out  to  the  oxygen  taken  in  was  ^7.-0  with  the  nerves  intact 

101 
and  s^T^  with  the  nerves  cut. 
10*45 


JEffect  of  redtcced  oxygen  tension  on  tisstie  respiration. — Even  when 
the  oxygen  tension  in  the  blood  is  considerably  r^uced,  the  tissues  still 
take  up  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  as  before  and  give  out  as  much, 
or  slightly  more,  carbonic  acid ;  thus,  in  the  case  of  a  dog,  when  the 
oxygen  tension  in  the  blood  was  approximately  18  mm.  of  mercury  or 
one-fortieth  of  an  atmosphere,  163  c.c.  of  oxygen  per  minute  were 
used  up  by  the  animal,  and  172  c.c.  of  carbonic  acid  were  given 
out;  normally  by  the  same  animal  the  oxygen  consumption  was 
157  C.C.  and  the  carbonic  acid  output  158  c.c.  The  reason  why 
the  tissues  extract  oxygen  with  such  readiness  from  the  blood, 
even  when  the  oxygen  exists  in  the  blood  at  a  low  tension,  is 
that  there  is  no  free  oxygen  in  the  tissues  themselves  (and  they 
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always  thirst  for  it).    This  fact  can  be  demonstrated  in  more  than 
one  way. 

(1)  No  oxygen  can  be  extracted  from  the  tissues  by  exposing  them 

to  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump. 

(2)  The  tissues  possess  the  power  of  reducing  such  substances  as 

methylene  blue. 

The  ability  of  the  tissues  to  form  reduction  products  with 
methylene  blue  and  similar  pigments  was  first  demonstrated  by 
Ehrlich.  Methylene  blue  is  more  stable  than  oxyhemoglobin ;  if  it 
is  injected  into  the  circulation  of  a  living  animal,  and  the  animal 
killed  a  few  minutes  later,  the  blood  is  found  to  be  dark  blue,  but 
the  organs  (especially  the  muscles)  are  colourless.  On  exposure  to 
oxygen  they  become  blue  again.  In  other  words,  the  muscles  have 
formed  a  colourless  reduction  product  from  the  methylene  blue,  and 
on  exposure  to  air  or  oxygen  this  is  oxidised  and  the  blue  pigment  is 
thus  regenerated. 

Intensity  of  Respiration. — ^Most  of  the  figiures  relating  to  gaseous 
metabolism  given  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  were  obtained  from 
the  examination  of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  dog.  If  all  the 
tissues  were  examined  in  turn,  and  their  relative  weights  known, 
an  average  might  be  struck  which  would  give  the  gaseous  met- 
abolism for  the  body  taken  as  a  whole,  and  this  might  be  expressed 
as  the  amoimt  of  oxygen  used  per  minute  per  gramme  of  body- 
weight.  An  easier  and  more  practicable  method  would  be  to  weigh 
the  animal,  and  then  from  the  composition  of  the  inspired  and 
expired  air  and  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  in  and  given  out, 
calculate  how  much  is  retained  and  utilised.  In  the  dog,  the 
amount  is  about  0-016  c.c.  of  oxygen  per  minute  per  gramme  of 
body-weight.  This  figure,  however,  is  not  the  same  in  all  animals, 
and  the  size  of  the  figure  will  indicate  what  we  may  term  the 
intensity  of  respiration.  Thus  in  cold-blooded  animals,  especially 
fishes  with  their  small  supply  of  oxygen,  the  figure  is  very  much 
smaller.  Among  warm-blooded  animals  great  variations  are  also 
seen ;  the  intensity  of  respiration,  for  instance,  is  much  greater  in 
birds  than  in  mammals.  Among  the  mammals,  the  intensity  of 
respiration  varies,  roughly,  inversely  with  the  size  of  the  animal; 
thus,  in  the  mouse,  an  animal  that  breathes  with  extreme  rapidity, 
the  intensity  is  probably  ten  to  fifteen  times  greater  than  in  the 
dog,  and  in  the  elephant  very  much  less.  In  man,  the  average  is 
about  half  that  in  the  dog,  that  is,  0*008  c.c.  of  oxygen  per 
gramme  of  body-weight  per  minute.  (See  further  chapter  on 
Temperature.) 
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Mountain  Sickness. 

In  considering  what  is  the  lowest  pressure  of  oxygen  consistent 
with  normeJ  function,  it  must  be  boroe  in  mind  that  with  lungs  of  a 
given  size  this  limiting  pressure  varies  directly  with  the  number  of 
C.C.  of  oxygen  which  must  be  absorbed  (Bohr). 

The  effect  of  exercise  is  to  increase  the  amount  of  oxygen 
required  by  the  tissues.  The  amount  of  oxygen  required  by  the 
same  person  under  different  circumstances  varies  very  much.  Thus 
Zuntz  resting  and  fasting  on  Monte  Bosa  required  only  269  c.c.  of 
oxygen  per  minute,  whilst  in  the  act  of  climbing  he  wanted  1329  c.c. 
of  oxygen  per  minute. 

In  the  former  condition  he  could  have  remained  in  comfort  at  an 
altitude  at  which  the  pressure  of  oxygen  in  his  alveoli  was  very 
low,  but  as  soon  as  he  made  any  effort  he  realised  that  thiis 
pressure  of  oxygen  was  insufficient  to  allow  him  to  do  muscular 
work. 

Now  the  alveolar  pressure  depends  partly  on  the  barometric 
pressure,  and  partly  on  the  nature  of  the  respiration.  The  deeper 
the  respiration  the  more  nearly  does  the  pressure  of  oxygen  in  the 
alveoli  approximate  to  that  in  the  atmosphere  (i,e,  the  higher  is  the 
alveolar  pressure  of  oxygen).  Thus  it  happens  that  men  who  take 
deep  respirations  can  tolerate  altitudes  which  are  impossible  for 
shallow  breathers.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  figures 
obtained  from  observations  on  three  different  men : — 


cc.  of  air 

Subject  1 

»»      ^       • 
.,       3        . 

inspumtlon. 
270 
440 
700 

Number  of 

Height  in  metres 

respirations 

at  which  distress 

per  minute. 

was  felt. 

20 

8300 

14 

6000 

8 

6500 

From  another  point  of  view  attempts  have  been  made  to  correlate 
the  onset  of  mountain  sickness  with  reduction  of  oxygen  tension  in 
the  blood.  From  the  curve  of  dissociation  of  blood  given  on  p.  367 
(fig.  296,  curve  D),  it  will  be  seen  that  at  a  pressure  of  30  mm.  of 
oxygen,  blood  would  have  68  per  cent  of  its  haemoglobin  saturated, 
and  extending  the  argument  which  starts  from  this  basis,  it  would 
appear  that  the  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  blood  exposed  to  lower 
oxygen  tensions  is  very  great,  and  might  account  for  the  facts  of 
mountain  sickness. 

Methods  of  Adaptation  to  High  Altitudes. 

(1)  Trainvng. — ^We  have  seen  that  a  factor  in  the  onset  of 
mountain  sickness  is  the  amount  of  oxygen  which  must  be  absorbed 
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by  the  lung  epithelium.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  from 
various  causes  an  individual  can  do  the  same  amount  of  muscular 
work,  such  as  performing  the  same  mountain-climb,  with  a  less 
degree  of  metabolism  after  training.  Thus  every  unit  of  energy 
spent  in  work  demanded  a  total  expenditure  of  energy  of  7  units 
in  the  case  of  an  untrained  town-dweller,  5  units  in  the  case  of  a 
partially  trained  tourist,  and  3-3  imits  in  the  case  of  an  Alpine 
porter.  Therefore,  in  the  same  climb,  the  Alpine  carrier  would  only 
suffer  half  the  increase  of  metabolism  that  the  town -dweller  would. 
He  would  therefore  need  correspondingly  less  oxygen,  and  he  could 
reach  a  height  at  which  he  would  have  a  correspondingly  lower 
alveolar  oxygen  tension. 

(2)  Increase  of  hcemoglobin  in  the  blood. — At  high  altitudes  the 
number  of  corpuscles  per  cubic  millimetre  in  human  blood  is  said  to 
be  excessive.  Some  caution  is  necessary  in  attributing  physiological 
significance  to  such  statements,  for  they  may  be  in  part  illusory.  In 
balloon  ascents,  for  instance,  the  number  of  corpuscles  in  blood  may 
increase  very  rapidly.  This  is  not  due  to  fresh  formation  of  blood, 
but  to  the  excessive  secretion  of  lymph,  which  leads  to  concentration 
of  the  blood. 

Nevertheless,  in  animals  kept  at  low  pressures  for  some  days 
there  is  an  actual  increase  in  the  formation  of  corpuscles,  as  shown 
by  the  appearance  of  nucleated  corpuscles  thrust  into  the  blood  by 
the  bone-marrow,  and  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  blood 
at  the  expense  of  the  quantity  of  that  element  in  the  liver. 

Dogs  and  rabbits  exhibit  an  increase  in  the  total  quantity 
of  haemoglobin  per  kilogramme  of  body- weight  when  taken  up  into 
the  high  Alps  or  to  St  Moritz;  and  not  only  so,  but  histological 
sections  show  increased  activity  of  the  bone-marrow  at  these 
elevations. 


Respiration  at  High  Pressures. 

Prolonged  exposure  to  pressures  of  oxygen,  equal  to  1300  to  1400 
mm.  of  mercury,  induces  pneumonia,  and  death  rapidly  follows.  It  is 
not  possible,  therefore,  for  men  to  work  in  air  which  is  compressed 
to  the  extent  of  producing  so  great  a  pressure  of  oxygen. 

Caisson  disease. — In  the  boring  of  tunnels  and  in  carrying  out 
operations  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  it  is  usual  to  sink  an  iron  tube  in 
which  the  men  work.  This  tube  or  caisson  is  closed  except  at  the 
end  at  which  the  work  is  progressing,  and  the  water  is  prevented 
from  inundating  it  by  pumping  air  into  it  at  a  pressure  higher 
than  that  of  the  water.  The  men  enter  through  a  chamber  with 
double  doors  or  "air-lock."    In  this  chamber  the  pressure  can  be 
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raised  or  lowered.  The  pressure  in  the  caisson  rarely  exceeds 
4  atmospheres,  which  corresponds  to  about  600  mm.  of  oxygen; 
at  this  pressure  the  workers  do  not  suffer  whilst  they  are  in  the 
caisson,  but  grave  symptoms  may  take  place  shortly  after  they  have 
come  out.  Similar  symptoms  are  experienced  by  divers  who  come  to 
the  surface  from  great  depths.  The  symptoms  may  take  the  form  of 
paralysis,  vomiting,  severe  abdominal  pain,  vertigo,  etc.  They  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  plasma,  and  indeed  all  the  fluids  which  permeate 
the  organs  of  the  body,  become  saturated  with  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
at  the  pressure  of  the  caisson,  and  therefore  when  the  pressure 
is  suddenly  removed,  minute  bubbles  form  throughout  the  body 
and  injure  such  tissues  as  the  spinal  cord,  or  produce  blockage 
of  the  vessels.  Short  hours  are  necessary  for  caisson  workers,  for 
then  the  body  has  not  time  to  get  saturated  with  air  at  the  caisson 
pressure,  and  in  all  cases  "decompression"  must  be  gradual 
and  slow;  this  gradual  release  from  pressure  is  accomplished 
in  the  "air-lock."  The  dangers  we  have  mentioned  then  cease  to 
exist. 

The  atmospheric  gases  are  specially  soluble  in  fat;  fat  people 
are  therefore  very  susceptible  to  caisson  disease,  and  should,  in  fact, 
be  prohibited  from  labour  in  caissons. 


Carbon  Monoxide  Poisoning. 

The  fatal  effects  often  produced  by  this  gas  (as  in  accidents  from 
boming  charcoal  stoves  in  small  close  rooms,  or  where  there  is  an 
escape  of  coal  gas),  are  due  to  its  entering  into  combination  with  the 
haemoglobin  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  thus  hindering  their  oxygen- 
carrying  fimction.  In  an  atmosphere  containing  both  oxygen  and 
carbon  monoxide,  the  relative  quantities  of  the  two  gases  which  the 
haemoglobin  will  absorb  varies  with  the  partial  pressure  of  the 
gases.  The  aflSnity  of  haemoglobin  for  carbon  monoxide  is,  how- 
ever, much  greater  than  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  the  compound 
formed — carboxyhaemoglobin — is  much  more  stable  than  oxyhaemo- 
globin  is.  If,  therefore,  any  considerable  quantity  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide is  present  in  the  air,  the  haemoglobin  will  be  almost  completely 
charged  with  carboxyhaemoglobin,  and  asphyxia  would  follow.  If 
the  patient  is  given  pure  oxygen  to  breathe  even  at  a  late  stage, 
two  things  will  happen: — (1)  The  blood  will  take  up  in  simple 
physical  solution  about  seven  times  as  much  oxygen  as  when  exposed 
to  air,  and  this  may  be  sufficient  to  carry  on  life ;  (2)  as  regards  the 
saturation  of  the  haemoglobin,  the  balance  is  now  in  favour  of  the 
oxygen,  weak  as  its  affinity  for  haemoglobin  is,  and  the  carbon 
monoxide  gradually  works  its  way  out  of  the  body. 
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Cheyne-Stolcefl  Reapliatlon. 

This  is  a  coodition  in  which  the  bresthiog  waxes  and  wanes  to  a 
remarkable  degree  (fig.  306).  It  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  type  of 
respiration  which  is  often  seen  during  sleep  in  perfectly  healthy 
people.  The  condition  was  first  observed  by  Uie  two  Dublin 
physicians  whose  names  it  bears.  It  may  be  induced  in  normal 
persons  if  they  make  themselves  pant  violently  for  1-2  minutes. 
If  then  respiration  is  allowed  to  take  its  own  course,  there  will  first 
be  a  pause  (apncea),  then  Cheyne-Stokes  roBpiration  will  be  set  up. 
The  groups  will  become  less  and  less  distinct,  and  respiration  will 
ultimately  become  normal.  The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon 
is  as  foUowB : — 

The  panting  causes  an  undue  amount  of  carbonic  acid  to  leave 
the  body,  with  the  result  that  the  carbonic  acid  tension  in  the 
blood  and  in  the  tissues  sinks  to  perhaps  a  quarter  or  a  third  of 


ita  usual  value.  Already  we  have  seen  that  carbonic  acid  is  an 
active  stimulant  to  the  respiratory  centre,  and  its  removal  causes 
respiration  to  cease,  hence  the  apnoea.  But  during  the  apncsic 
period  the  arterial  blood  becomes  less  and  leas  oxygenated,  with  the 
result  that  lactic  acid  formation  (a  constant  resuli  of  oxygen  want) 
takes  place  in  the  tissues ;  the  lactic  acid,  like  carbonic  acid, 
stimulates  the  respiratory  centre,  which  remains  active  till  the 
advent  of  ozygen  causes  oxidation  of  the  acid;  there  is  then 
anochei  pause,  and  so  on.  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  is  dependent, 
then,  on  oxygen  want. 

"  If  from  any  cause,  such  as  cerebral  tuemorrh^e  or  circulatory 
failure,  the  circulation  through  the  respiratory  centre  is  interfered 
with,  or  if  the  absorption  of  oxygen  is  interfered  with  by  such  causes 
as  diminished  barometric  pressure  or  patholc^cal  conditions  in 
the  lungs,  the  occurrence  of  periodic  or  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing 
becomes  easily  intelligible." — (Haldane  and  Douglas). 
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Patholo^cal  Chejne-Stokes  respiration  may  be  removed  by 
administration  either  of  oxygen  or  of  carbonic  acid. 

Fembrey  and  Pitts  have  also  taken  tracings  of  the  same  condition 
in  the  hibernating  dormouse,  hedgehog,  marmot,  and  bat.  In  some 
oases  thfl  respiration  has  the  typical  Cheyne-Stokes  character,  with  a 
gradual  waxing  and  waning.  In  other  cases  periods  of  respiratory 
activity  alternate  with  periods  of  apncea,  but  all  the  respiratory 
efforts  are  about  equal  in  force.  This  is  known  as  Biot's  respiration, 
and  is  illustrated  hy  the  accompanying  illustration  taken  from  a 
hiberoating  dormouse. 


no,  807.— 01iaTiio.8tokeB  naplntlon  Ld  hlbanutlng  domiDiiia.   Tbs  llna  miirknd  T  K<v«  time  In  ncondi. 
LlDA  I  dvH  tbe  tndQg  or  i  reapintory  ^roup  wblcb  occmred  onca  AVB17  ftOHpconda,  tbfl  t«mper4- 
tun  of  tba  Anlmml  baLng  irC.    Od  wHrmlnif  tbfl  KQimal  to  IS'C.  the  naplnCory  ^t>npi  beume 
ra  frHtnant  (lios  Sy    On  nrmlpg  the  ha\mil  aCIU  farther  It  BWEkaaed,  uid  bKBthlng,  at  drat 


y  ablTUlDg,  becHoe  0 

Diatwtio  Coma, 

In  the  preceding  chapter  conditions  have  been  considered  which 
depend  upon  the  stimulus  given  to  the  respiratory  centre  hy  the  con- 
dition of  the  gases  in  the  blood.  Carbonic  acid  is,  however,  not 
the  only  body  capable  of  affecting  the  respiratory  centre ;  lactic 
acid,  as  we  have  just  seen,  will  stimulate  it,  and  probably  all  other 
acids  in  solution  will  do  the  same.  If,  therefore,  other  acid  radicals 
are  thrown  into  the  blood,  the  respiration  will  increase  till  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  is  proportionally  decreased. 
It  is  the  total  concentration  of  such  radicals,  or  rather  of  the 
hydrc^n  ions  which  they  carry  in  their  wake,  that  remains  a 
constant  factor.  In  diabetic  coma  other  acids  {e.g.,  hydroxy  butyric) 
make  their  appearance,  and  the  respiration  is  exa^erated  till  only 
a  small  amount  of  carbonic  acid  remains. 


Ventilation. 

It  is  necessary  to  allude  in  conclusion  to  this  very  important- 
practical  outcome  of  our  consideration  of  respiration. 

Some  observers  have  stated  that  certain  noxious  substances  are 

2  C 
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ordinarily  oontained  in  expired  air  which  are  much  more  poisonous 
than  carbonic  acid,  but  more  careful  researches  have  failed  to  sub- 
stantiate this.  If  precautions  be  taken  by  absolute  cleanliness  to 
prevent  admixture  of  the  air  with  exhalations  from  skin,  teeth,  and 
clothes,  the  expired  air  only  contains  one  noxious  substance,  and  that 
is  carbonic  acid. 

Absolute  cleanliness  is,  however,  not  the  rule;  and  the  air  of 
rooms  becomes  stuffy  when  the  amount  of  expired  air  in  them  is  just 
so  much  as  to  raise  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  to  0-1  per  cent 
An  adult  gives  off  about  0-6  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  per  hour,  and 
if  he  is  supplied  with  1000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  hour,  he  will 
add  0*6  to  the  0-4  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  it  alreisuly  contains;  in 
other  words,  the  percentage  of  that  gas  will  be  raised  to  0*1.  An 
hourly  supply  of  2000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  will  lower  the  percentage 
of  carbonic  acid  to  0-07,  and  of  3000  cubic  feet  to  0-06,  and  this  is 
the  supply  which  is  usually  recommended.  In  order  that  the  air  may 
be  renewed  without  giving  rise  to  draughts,  each  adult  should  be 
allotted  sufficient  space  in  a  room,  at  least  1000  cubic  feet 


CHAPTEK  XXVI 

THB  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  BODT 

The  elements  fomid  in  the  body  axe  carbon,  nitrogen,  hydrogen^ 
oxygen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  fluorine,  chlorine,  iodine,  ulicon,  sodium, 
potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  lithium,  iron,  and  occasionally  traces 
of  manganese,  copper,  and  lead. 

Of  these,  very  few  occur  in  the  free  state.  Oxygen  (to  a  small 
extent)  and  nitro^n  axe  found  dissolved  in  the  blood ;  hydrogen  is 
formed  by  putrefaction  in  the  alimentary  canaL  With  some  few 
exceptions  such  as  these,  the  elements  enumerated  above  are  found 
combined  with  one  another  to  form  coTnpovmds. 

The  oompounds,  or,  as  they  are  frequently  termed,  in  phjBiology, 
t\i<b  proxi7ncU$  pHncipUs,  found  in  the  body  6u:e  divided  into — 

(1)  Mineral  or  inorganic  compounds. 

(2)  Organic  compounds,  or  compounds  of  carbon. 

The  inorganic  oompoimds  present  6u:e  water,  various  acids  (such 
as  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice),  ammonia  (as  in  the  urine), 
and  numerous  salts,  such  as  caJcium  phosphate  in  bone,  sodium  chloride 
in  blood  and  urine,  and  many  others. 

The  organic  compounds  6u:e  more  numerous ;  they  may  be  sub- 
divided into — 

{Proteins — e,g.t  albumin,  myosin,  casein,  gelatin,  etc. 
SimpUr  nitrogenous  bodies — »,g.,  lecithin,  urea, 
creatine. 

'Fats — e,ff,f  butter,  fats  of  adipose  tissue. 
CarbohyarcUes — e,g,f  sugar,  starch. 
Simple  organic  bodies — e,ff, ,  cholesterin,  lactic 
.    add. 


Non-nitrogenous 


The  subdivision  of  the  organic  proximate  principles  into  proteins, 
fats,  and  carbohydrates  forms  the  starting-point  of  chemical  physiology. 

Oarbohydrates. 

The  Oarbohydrates  are  found  chiefly  in  vegetable  tissues,  and 
many  of  them  form  important  fooda  Some  carbohydrates  are,  how- 
ever, found  in  or  formed  by  the  animal  organism.    The  most  important 
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of  these  are  glycogm^,  or  animal  starch;  dexUv$$;  and  lactam,  or  milk 
aiigar. 

The  carbohydrates  may  be  conveniently  defined  as  compounds  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  two  last-named  elements  being  in 
the  proportion  in  which  thoy  occnr  in  water.  But  this  definition  is 
only  a  rough  one,  and  if  pushed  too  far  would  include  many  substances 
such  as  acetic  add,  lactic  acid,  and  inosite,  which  are  not  carbohydrates. 
Besearch  has  shown  that  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  simplest 
carbohydrates  is  that  of  an  aldehyde,  or  a  ketone,  and  that  the  more 
compka  carbohydrates  are  condensation  products  of  the  simple  ones. 
In  order,  therefore,  that  we  may  understand  the  constitution  of  these 
substances,  it  is  fbrst  necessary  that  we  should  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  terms  aldehyde  and  ketona 

A  primary  alcohol  is  one  in  which  the  hydroxyl  (OH)  and  ttoo 
hydrogen  atoms  axe  attached  to  the  same  carbon  atom ;  it,  therefore, 
contains  the  Rroup  CH^OH.  Thus  the  formula  for  common  alcohol 
(primary  ethyl  alcohol)  is 

CH8.CH2OH. 

The  formula  for  the  next  alcohol  of  the  same  series  (primary 
propyl  alcohol)  is 

Crlg  •  Crl2  •  Cri20ri. 

If  a  primsury  alcohol  is  oxidised,  the  first  oxidation  product  is 
called  an  aldehyde  ;  thus  ethyl  alcohol  yields  acetic  aldehyde : — 

CH-.CHjjOH   +  O   =   CH3.COH   +   HjO. 

[Btnyl  alooBoL]  [Acetic  ftldahyda.] 

The  typical  group  COH  of  the  aldehyde  is  not  stable,  but  is  easily 
oxidisable  to  form  the  group  COOH  (carboxyl),  and  the  compound  so 
formed  is  caUed  an  acid ;  in  this  way  acetic  aldehyde  forms  acetic 
acid  *""■" 

cH^.con  +  o  =  CH3.C00H. 

[Acetic  aldehyde.  ]  [Acetic  acid.  ] 

The  majority  of  the  simple  sugars  are  eJdehydes  of  more  complex 
alcohols  than  this ;  they  are  spoken  of  as  aldoses.  The  readiness  with 
which  aldehydes  6u:e  oxidisable  renders  them  powerful  reducing  agents, 
and  this  furnishes  us  with  some  of  the  tests  for  the  sugars. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  case  of  the  ketones.  A  secondary  alcohol  is 
one  in  which  the  OH  group  and  one  hydrogen  atom  are  attached  to  the 
same  carbon  atom ;  thus  secondary  propyl  alcohol  has  the  formula 

CHg .  CHOH .  CH3. 
Its  typical  group  is  therefore  CHOH.    When  this  is  oxidised,  the 
first  oxidation  pnxluct  is  called  a  ketone,  thus : — 

CH3.CHOH.CH3  +  O  =  CH3.CO.CH3  +  HgO. 

[Beconaary  propyl  aloohoL]  [Propyl  ketone  or  acetone.] 

It  therefore  contains  the  group  CO 

Some  of  the  sugars  are  ketones  of  more  complex  alcohols ;  these 
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are  called  ketoses.    The  only  one  of  these  which  is  of  physiological 
interest  is  laevnlose. 

The  alcohols  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  are  called  manatomie, 
because  they  contain  only  one  OH  group.  Those  which  contain  two 
OH  groups  (such  as  glycol)  are  called  diatomic ;  those  which  contain 
three  OH  groups  (such  as  glycerin)  are  called  triatomic ;  and  so  on. 
The  hexatomic  alcohols  are  those  which  contain  six  OH  groups.  Three 
of  these  hexatomic  alcohols  with  the  formula  CeHg  (OH)^  bxq  of 
physiological  interest ;  they  are  isomerides,  and  their  names  are  sorbite, 
mannite,  and  dulcite.  By  careful  oxidation  their  aldehydes  and 
ketones  can  be  obtained ;  these  are  the  simple  sugars ;  thus,  dextrose 
is  the  aldehyde  of  sorbite;  mannose  is  the  aldehyde  of  mannite; 
IsBvulose  is  the  ketone  of  mannite ;  and  galactose  is  the  aldehyde  of 
dulcita  These  sugars  all  have  the  empirical  formula  Gfii^O^  They 
furnish  an  excellent  example  of  what  18  called  stereochemical 
isomerism ;  that  is,  the  position  of  the  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms  in 
space  within  the  sugar  molecule  varies.  The  constitutional  formulae 
of  three  important  simple  sugars  are  shown  below.  The  six  carbon 
atoms  in  each  case  form  an  open  chain,  but  the  way  in  which  the 
hydrogen  and  hydroxyl  atoms  are  linked  to  them  differs. 

CH2OH  CHgOH  CH^OH 


H— C— < 


H— C— OH  H— C— OH  H— C— OH 

I 
-OH  H— C— OH  OH— C— H 

OH— C— H  OH— G-H  OH— C— H 

H— C— OH  C  =  O  H— C— 

I 


L 


OH 
OH  CH2OH  C— OH 

[Dextrose.]  [Lffivulose.]  [Galactose.] 

By  further  oxidation,  the  sugars  yield  acids  with  various  names. 
If  we  take  such  sugars  as  typical  specimens,  we  see  that  their 
general  formula  is 

QH^O^ 

and  as  a  general  rule  n=m;  that  is,  the  number  of  oxygen  and  carbon 
atoms  are  equal  This  number  in  the  case  of  the  sugars  already 
mentioned  is  six.    Hence  they  are  called  hexoses. 

Sugars  are  knoMm  to  chemists,  in  which  this  number  is  8,  4,  5,  7,  etc.,  and 
these  are  called  trioses,  tetroses,  pentoses,  heptoses,  etc.  The  majority  of  these 
have  no  physiological  interest.  It  should,  however,  be  mentioned  that  a  pentose 
has  been  obtained  from  the  certain  nucl^c  acids  presently  to  be  described  (see  p. 
480)  which  are  contained  in  animal  organs  (pancreas,  liver,  etc.),  and  in  plants 
(for  instance,  yeast).  If  the  pentoses  which  are  found  in  various  plants  are  given 
to  an  animal,  they  are  excreted  in  great  measure  unchanged  in  the  urine. 
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The  hexoses  are  of  great  physiological  importanca  The  principal 
ones  are  dextrose,  Isevulose,  and  galactosa  These  are  call^  numo- 
saccharides. 

Another  important  group  of  sugars  are  called  disaecJiarides ; 
these  are  formed  by  what  is  called  condensation ;  that  is,  two  mole- 
cules of  monosaccharide  combine  together  with  the  loss  of  a  molecule 
of  water,  thus : — 

The  principal  members  of  the  disaccharide  group  are  cane  sugar, 
lactose,  and  maltosa 

If  more  than  two  molecules  of  the  monosaccharide  group  undergo 
a  corresponding  condensation,  we  get  what  are  called  polysaccharides. 

The  principal  polysaccharides  are  starch,  glycogen,  various  dextrins, 
and  cellulose.  We  may,  therefore,  arrange  the  important  carbo- 
hydrates of  the  hexose  family  in  a  tabular  form  as  follows : — 


2.  Diucch&rides, 
C„H„0,». 

8.  Polysaccharides 
(C.H,oO.V 

C.H„0,. 

+  Dextrose. 
-  LflRvulose. 
+  Galactose. 

+  Cane  sugar. 
+  Lactose. 
+  Maltose. 

+  Starch. 
+  Glycogen. 
+  Dextrm. 
Cellulose. 

The  +  and  —  signs  in  the  above  list  indicate  that  the  substances 
to  which  they  are  prefixed  are  dextro-  and  Isevo-rotatory  respectively 
as  regards  polarised  light  The  formulae  given  in  the  table  are  merely 
empirical ;  the  quantity  n  in  the  starch  group  is  variable  and  often 
larga  The  following  are  the  chief  facts  in  relation  to  each  of  the 
principal  carbohydrates. 

Dextrose,  Glucose,  or  Grape  Sugar. — ^This  carbohydrate  is 
found  in  many  fruits,  honey,  and  in  minute  quantities  in  the 
blood  and  numerous  tiissues,  organs,  and  fluids  of  the  body.  It  is 
the  form  of  sugar  foimd  in  large  quantities  in  the  blood  and  urine 
in  the  disease  known  as  dicAetes.  The  aldehyde  constitution  of 
dextrose  is  evident  from  its  graphic  formula  (p.  406),  the  typical 
group  COH  being  at  the  end  of  the  chain. 

Dextrose  is  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water  and  in  alcohol  It  is 
crystalline,  but  not  so  sweet  as  cane  sugar.  When  heated  with  strong 
potash  certain  complex  acids  axe  formed  which  have  a  yellow  or 
brown  colour.  This  constitutes  Moore's  test  for  sugar.  In  alkaline  solu- 
tions dextrose  reduces  salts  of  silver,  bismuth,  mercury,  and  copper. 
The  reduction  of  cupric  to  cuprous  salts  constitutes  Trommer^s  test^ 
which  is  performed  as  follows :  put  a  few  drops  of  copper  sulphate 
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into  a  test-tube,  then  solution  of  dextrose,  and  then  strong  caustic 
potash.  On  adding  the  potash  a  precipitate  is  first  formed  which 
dissolves,  forming  a  blue  solution.  On  boiling  this,  a  yellow  or  red 
precipitate  (cuprous  hydrate  or  oxide)  forms. 

On  boiling  a  solution  of  dextrose  with  an  alkaline  solution  of 
picric  acid,  a  dark  red  opaque  solution  due  to  reduction  to  picramic 
acid  is  produced. 

Another  important  property  of  grape  sugar  is  that  under  the 
influence  of  yeast  it  is  converted  into  ethyl  alcohol  and  carbonic 

acid  (CeHi20e=2C2HflO  +  2C02). 

Dextrose  may  be  estimated  by  the  fermentation  test,  by  the  polar- 
imeter,  and  by  the  use  of  Fehling's  solution.  The  last  method  is  the 
most  important:  it  rests  on  the  same  principles  as  Trommer's  test, 
and  we  shall  study  it  in  connection  with  diabetic  urine. 

Ledviilose  or  Fructose. — ^When  cane  sugar  is  treated  with  dilute 
mineral  acids  it  undergoes  a  process  known  as  inversion — i,e,,  it 
takes  up  water  and  is  converted  into  equal  parts  of  dextrose  and 
Isavulosa  The  previously  dextro-rotatory  solution  of  cane  sugar 
then  becomes  laevo-rotatory,  the  Isevo-rotatory  power  of  the  Isevulose 
being  greater  than  the  dextro-rotatory  power  of  the  dextrose  formed. 
Hence  the  term  inversion.  The  same  hydrolytic  change  is  produced 
by  certain  enzymes,  such  as  the  invertase  of  the  intestinal  juice  and 
of  yeast 

The  ketone  constitution  of  laevulose  is  shown  in  the  graphic 
formula  on  p.  405 ;  the  typical  ketone  group  (CO),  however,  is  not 
at  the  end  of  the  chain.  Pure  Isevulose  can  be  crystallised  with 
difficulty.    It  gives  the  same  general  reactions  as  dextrose. 

Gktlaotose  (another  aldehyde,  see  formula,  p.  405)  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  dilute  mineral  acids  or  of  inverting  enzymes  on 
lactosa  It  resembles  dextrose  in  its  action  on  polarised  light,  in 
reducing  cupric  salts  in  Trommer's  test,  and  in  bein^  directly  ferment- 
able with  yeast.  When  oxidised  by  means  of  nitnc  acid  it  yields  an 
acid  called  tn/ueie  acid  (CqHi^Os),  which  is  only  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  Dextrose  when  treated  in  this  way  yields  an  isomeric  acid 
— %.e,i  an  acid  with  the  same  empirical  formula,  called  saccharie  acid, 
which  is  very  soluble  in  water. 

Oane  Sugar  is  generally  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
but  especially  in  the  juices  of  the  sugar  cane,  beetroot,  mallow,  and 
sugar  maple.  It  is  a  substance  of  great  importance  as  a  food.  It 
undergoes  inversion  in  the  alimentary  canaL  It  is  crystalline,  and 
dextro-rotatory.  With  Trommer's  test  it  gives  a  blue  solution,  but 
no  reduction  occurs  in  boiling.  After  inversion  it  is,  of  course, 
strongly  reducing. 

Inversion  may  be  accomplished  by  boiling  with  dilute  mineral 
acids,  or  by  means  of  inverting  enzymes  such  as  that  occurring  in  the 
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intestinal  juice.  It  then  takes  up  water,  and  is  split  into  equal  parts 
of  dextrose  and  IsBvulosa 

[C&ne  sugar.]  [DextroM.]  [LeeTuloee.] 

With  yeast,  C€me  sugar  is  first  inverted  by  means  of  a  special  enzyme 
invertase  secreted  by  the  yeast  cells,  and  then  there  is  an  alcoholic 
fermentation  of  the  monosaccharides  so  formed,  which  is  accomplished 
by  another  enzyme  called  zymase. 

Laotose,  or  Milk  Su^rar,  occurs  in  milk.  It  is  occasionally 
found  in  the  urine  of  women  in  the  early  days  of  lactation,  or  aftcnr 
weaning.  It  is  crystallisable,  dextro-rotatory,  much  less  soluble  in 
water  than  other  sugars,  and  has  only  a  slightly  sweet  taste.  It 
gives  Trommer's  test,  but  when  the  reducing  power  is  tested  quanti- 
tatively by  Fehling's  solution  it  is  found  to  be  a  less  powerful  reduc- 
ing agent  than  dextrose,  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  10. 

When  hydrolysed  by  similar  agencies  as  those  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  cane  sugar,  it  takes  up  water  and  splits  into  dextrose 
and  galactose. 

Cj-HjgOii  +   HgO  =  CgHigOg   +  CjjHjoO^. 

[Lactose.]  [Dextrose.]  [Qalactose.] 

With  yeast  it  is  first  inverted,  and  then  alcohol  is  formed.  This,  how- 
ever, occurs  slowly. 

The  lactic  acid  fermentation  which  occurs  when  milk  turns  sour 
is  brought  about  by  enzymes  secreted  by  certain  micro-organisms, 
which  are  somewhat  similar  to  yeast  ceUs.  Putrefactive  bacteria  in 
the  intestine  bring  about  the  same  result  The  two  stages  of  the 
lactic  acid  fermentation  are  represented  in  the  following  equations : — 

(1.)  C,.H2,Oji   +  HgO  =  4C3H,0„. 

[Lactose.]  [Lactic  acid.] 

(2.)  4C,HeO,  =   2C,HA  +   4COj  +  4H,. 

[Lactic  acid.]         [Butyric  acid.] 

Maltose  is  the  chief  end-product  of  the  action  of  malt  diastase  on 
starch,  and  is  also  formed  as  an  intermediate  product  in  the  action  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  the  same  substanca  It  is  the  chief  sugar 
formed  from  starch  by  the  diastatic  enzymes  contained  in  the  saliva 
and  pancreatic  juice.  It  can  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  acicular 
crystals,  and  is  strongly  dextro-rotatory.  It  gives  Trommer's  test ; 
but  its  reducing  power,  as  measured  by  Fehling's  solution,  is  one-third 
less  than  that  of  dextrose.     With  yeast  it  yields  alcohol 

By  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  or,  more  readily,  by  boiling  with 
a  dilute  mineral  acid,  or  by  means  of  an  inverting  enzymes  such  as 
occurs  in  the  intestinal  juice,  it  is  converted  into  dextrose. 

^12^22^11     +     ^2^     =     ^CgHjgOg. 

[MaltoiM.]  [Dextrose.] 
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Phenyl-hydrazine  Test. — The  three  important  reducing  sugars 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  phTsiol<^7  are  dextrose,  lactose,  and 
maltose.  Thej  may  be  distingmshed  by  their  relative  reducing 
powers  on  Fehling's  solution,  or  by  the  characters  of  their  osazones. 
The  osazone  is  formed  in  each  case  by  adding  phenyl  hydrazine  hydro- 
chloride, and  sodium  acetate,  and  boiUng  the  mixture  for  about  half  an 
hour.  In  each  case  the  osazone  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  bright 
canary-coloured,  needle-like  crystals,  usually  in  bunches,  which  diB'er 
in  thmr  crystalline  form,  melting-point,  and  solubilities.  Cane  sugar 
does  not  yield  an  osazone. 

Starch  is  widely  diffused  through  the  v^etable  kingdom.    It 
occurs  in  nature  in  the  form  of  micioscopic  nains,  varying  in  size  and 
appearance,  according  to  their  sourca      Each 
consiatB  of  a  central  spot,  round  which  more  or 
less  concentric  envelopes  of  starch  proper  or     i 
nanuloee   alternate  with    layers   of   ceUuloae.    I  3 

Cellulose  has  very  little  digestive  value,  but    ' 
staroh  is  a  most  important  food. 

Stareh  is  insoluble  in  cold  water;  it  forms 
an  opalescent  solution  in  boiling  water,  which 
if    concentrated    gelatinises    on    cooling.      Its 
most    characteristic    reaction    is    the    blue   colour   it   gives  with 
iodin& 

On  heating  stareh  with  mineral  acids,  dextrose  is  formed.  By  the 
action  of  diastatic  enzymes,  maltose  is  the  chief  end-product.  In 
both  cases  dextrin  is  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  process. 

Before  the  formation  of  dextrin  the  starch  solution  loses  its  opal- 
escence, a  substance  called  st^vblg  stareh  being  formed.  This,  like 
native  starch,  gives  a  blue  colour  with  iodine.  Although  the  mole- 
cular weight  of  staroh  la  unknown,  the  formula  for  soluble  starch  is 
probably  ^(Gj^^Oif,)^^  Equations  that  represent  the  formation  of 
sugars  and  dextrins  from  this  are  very  complex,  and  are  at  present 
only  hypothetical 

Dextrin  is  the  name  given  to  the  intermediate  products  in  the 
hydrolysis  of  starch  or  glycogen,  and  two  chief  varieties  are  distin- 
guished : — frythro-cUxtnn,  which  gives  a  reddish-brown  colour  with 
iodine ;  and  achroo-dextrin,  which  does  not. 

It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  is  gummy  and  amorphous.  Ft  does  not  give  Trommer's  test,  nor 
does  it  ferment  with  yeast  It  is  dextro-rotatory.  By  hydrolysing 
agencies  it  is  converted  into  glucose. 

01yo<^en,  or  animal  starch,  is  found  in  liver,  muscle,  and  white 
blood -corpuscles.     It  is  also  abundant  in  embironic  tissuea 

Glycogen  is  a  white  tasteless  powder,  soluble  in  water,  but  it 
forms,  like  starch,  an  opalescent  solution.     It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
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and  ether.  It  is  dextro-rotatory.  With  Trommer'B  test  it  gives  a 
blue  solution,  but  no  reduction  occurs  on  boiling. 

With  iodine  it  gives  a  reddish  or  port- wine  colour,  very  similar  to 
that  given  by  erythro-dextrin.  Dextrin  may  be  distinguished  from 
glycogen  by  (1)  the  fact  that  it  gives  a  clear,  not  an  opalescent,  solu- 
tion with  water ;  and  (2)  it  is  not  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate 
as  glycogen  ia  It  is,  however,  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate  and 
ammonia.  (3)  Glycogen  is  precipitated  by  55  per  cent,  of  alcohol ; 
the  dextrins  require  85  per  cent,  or  more.  (4)  It  is  precipitated 
by  saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate;  erythro-dextrin  is  only 
partially  precipitable  by  this  means. 

Cellulose. — ^This  is  the  colourless  material  of  which  the  cell-walls 
and  woody  fibres  of  plants  are  composed.  By  treatment  with  strong 
mineral  acids  it  is,  like  starch,  converted  into  glucose,  but  with  much 
greater  difficulty.  The  various  digestive  enzymes  have  little  or  no 
action  on  cellulose ;  hence  the  necessity  of  boiling  starch  before  it  is 
taken  as  food.  Boiling  bursts  the  cellulose  envelopes  of  the  stcuxsh 
grains,  and  so  allows  the  digestive  juices  to  get  at  the  starch  proper. 
Cellulose  is  found  in  a  few  animals,  as  in  the  outer  investment  of 
the  Tunicates. 

Inosite  was  discovered  by  Scherer  in  1850  as  a  constituent  of 
muscle,  and  for  a  long  time  was  known  as  muscle  sugar.  It  occurs 
also  in  small  quantities  in  other  animal  organs  (liver,  kidney,  etc.), 
and  in  plants  it  is  a  fairly  constant  constituent  of  roots  and  leaves, 
especially  growing  leaves. 

It    has    the    same  molecular  formula    as    the    simple    sugars 

(GgHigOe))  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^®  ^'  ^^^  other  properties  of  these  substancea 
Maquenne  ascertained  that  it  has  the  following  formula — 

HOH 


HOH— C         C— HOH 


HOH— C         C— HOH 


HOH 

which  a  mere  glance  at  will  show  is  very  different  from  those  of  the 
sugars  given  on  p.  405.  For  the  six  carbon  atoms,  instead  of  forming 
an  open  chain,  are  linked  into  a  ring,  as  in  the  benzene  derivativea 
It  is  in  fact  a  reduced  hexa-oxybenzene.  It  probably  represents 
a  transition  stage  between  the  carbohydrates  and  the  benzene 
compounda  By  a  closing-up  of  the  open  chain  of  the  carbo- 
hydrate molecule  its  formation   from    the  latter  is  theoretically 
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possible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opening  of  the  inosite  ring 
would  give  rise  to  an  open  chain,  and  it  has  indeed  been  found 
that  lactic  acid  is  formed  from  inosite  by  the  action  of  certain 
bacteria. 

The  Fats. 

Fat  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  inanj  animal  tissues.  It  is, 
however,  found  in  lar^  quantities  in  three  situations,  viz.,  marrow, 
adipose  tissue,  and  milk. 

The  contents  of  the  fat  cells  of  adipose  tissue  are  fluid  during  life, 
the  normal  temperature  of  the  body  (S?*"  C,  or  99"*  F.)  being  con- 
siderably above  the  melting-point  (25''  C.)  of  the  mixture  of  the  fats 
found  there.  These  fats  are  three  in  number,  and  are  called  i?a/mt^m, 
stearin,  and  olein.  They  differ  from  one  another  in  chemical  com- 
position and  in  certain  physical  characters,  such  as  melting-point  and 
solubilities.  Olein  solidifies  at  —  5""  C,  palmitin  at  45''  C,  and  stearin 
at  53-65''  C.  '  It  is  thus  olein  which  holds  the  other  two  dissolved  at 
the  body  temperature.  Fats  are  all  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  ether,  and 
chloroform,  but  insoluble  in  water. 

Ghemioal  Constitution  of  the  Fats. — ^The  fats  are  compounds  of 
fatty  acids  with  glycerin,  and  may  be  termed  glyeerides  or  glyeerie 
ethers. 

The  fatty  acids  form  a  series  of  acids  derived  from  the  monatomio 
alcohols  by  oxidation.  Thus,  to  take  ordinary  ethyl  alcohol,  Gflfi, 
the  first  stage  in  oxidation  is  the  removal  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
to  form  aldehyde,  C2H4O ;  on  further  oxidation  an  atom  of  oxygen  is 
added  to  form  acetic  acid,  C2H4O2. 

A  similar  acid  can  be  obtained  from  all  the  other  alcohols, 
thus: — 


From  methyl  alcohol       CH,.HO,  formic     acid     H.COOH  is  obtained. 

„    ethyl         „  C2H0.HO,  acetic        „    CH^COOH 

C,H7.HO,  propionic  „  CslCCOOH 

C.Hj^HO,  butyric     „  C3H7.COOH 

CbHh.HO,  valeric       „  C4H;.C00H 

CeHi3.H0,  caproic     „  CsHu.COGH 


••   p«>pyi 

butyl 
amyl 


htatyl 

and  so  on. 

Or  in  general  terms : — 

From  the  alcohol  with  formula  C^Hsn+i.HO,  the  acid  with 
formula  C»-iH2}i-i.C00H  is  obtained.  The  sixteenth  term  of  this 
series  has  the  formula  CisHslCOOH,  and  is  called  palmitic  acid; 
the  eighteenth  has  the  formiila  CnHss-OOOH,  and  is  called  stearic 
acid.  Each  acid,  as  will  be  seen,  consists  of  a  radical,  Cn-iHan-iOO, 
united  to  hydroxyl  (OH). 

Oleic  aoid,  however,  is  not  a  member  of  this  series,  but  belongs 
to  a  somewhat  similar  series  known  as  the  aerylie  series,  of  which 
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the  general  formula  is  C»_-iH2»-8.COOH.  It  is  the  eighteenth  term 
of  the  series,  and  its  formula  is  C17H88.COOH. 

The  first  member  of  the  group  of  alcohols  from  which  this  acrylic  series  of 
acids  is  obtained  is  called  alM  alcohol  (CH2tCH.CH.OH);  the  aldehyde  of 
this  is  acrolein  (CHj :  CH.CHO)»  and  the  formula  for  the  acid  (acrylic  acid)  is 
CH2 :  CH.COOH.  It  will  be  noticed  that  two  of  the  carbon  atoms  are  unitedTby 
two  valencies,  and  these  bodies  are  therefore  unsaturated  ;  they  are  unstable  and 
are  prone  to  undergo  by  uniting  with  another  element  a  conversion  into  bodies  in 
which  the  carbon  atoms  are  united  by  only  one  bond.  This  accounts  for  their 
reducinff  action,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  that  the  colour  reactions  with  osmic  acid 
and  SudiEin  III.  (red  coloration)  are  due.  Fat  which  contains  any  member  of  the 
acrylic  series,  such  as  oleic  acid,  blackens  osmic  add,  by  reducing  it  to  a  lower 
(black)  oxide.    The  fats  palmitin  and  stearin  do  not  give  this  reaction. 

Glycerin  or  Glycerol  is  a  triatomic  alcohol,  C3H5(HO)3 — i.e.,  three 

atoms  of  hydroxyl  united  to  a  radical  glyceryl  (C3H5).    The  hydrogen 

in  the  hydroxyl  atoms  ^  replaceable  by  other  organic  radicals.    As 

an  example,  take  the  radical  of  acetic  acid  called  dcetyl  (CH3.CO). 

The  following  formula  represent  the  derivatives  that  can  be  obtained 

by  replacing  one,  two,  or  all  three  hydi'oxyl  hydrogen  atoms  in  this 

way : — 

rOH            fOH  fOH  rO.CH3.CO 

CjHJoH  CjHJoH  C5HJo.CH3.CO  C3hJo.ch,.co 

iOH             to.CH3.CO  lo.CH,.CO  lo.CH,.CO 

[Glycerin.]  [Monoacetin.]  [DiAoetin.]  [Triacetin.] 

Triacetin  is  a  type  of  a  neutral  fat;  stearin,  palmitin,  and  olein 
ought  more  properly  to  be  called  tristearin,  tripaimUin,  and  triolein 
respectively.  Each  consists  of  glycerin  in  which  the  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen  in  the  hydroxyls  are  replaced  by  radicals  of  the  fatty  acid. 
This  is  represented  in  the  following  f ormulse : — 

Acid,  BadiedL  Pat, 

Pahnitic  acid  CigHsi.COOH  Pahnityl  CibHjj.CO  Pahnitin  CjHefOCiBHa.CO) 

Stearic  acid    C,7H35.COOH  Stearyl   C,7H«j.C0  Stearin    C,h20Ci7H35.C01 

Oleic  acid      C17H33.COOH  Oleyl       Ci7H„.CO  Olein      C,h20Ci7H„.C0] 

Deoomposition  Products  of  the  Fats. — ^The  fats  split  up  into 
the  substances  out  of  which  they  are  built  up. 

Under  the  influence  of  superheated  steam,  mineral  adds,  and  in 
the  body  by  means  of  certain  enzymes  (for  instance,  the  fat-splitting 
enzyme,  lipase,  of  the  pancreatic  juice),  a  fat  combines  with  water 
and  splits  into  glycerin  and  the  fatl^  acid.  The  following  equa- 
tion represents  what  occurs  in  a  fat,  taking  tripalmitin  as  an 
example : — 

C8H5(0.q,H3,CO)3  +   SH^O  =  C3H,(OH)3  +   3C,,H3,CO.OH. 

[TripalmitiD— •  bit.]  [Glycerin.]  [Palmitic  add—* 

tetty  acid.] 

In  the  process  of  saponification  much  the  same  sort  of  reaction 
occurs,  the  final  products  being  glycerin  and  a  compound  of  the  base 
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with  the  fatty  add  which  is  called  a  9oap.    Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
potassium  hydrate  is  used ;  we  get — 

C3H,(0.q5H3,CO)3  +   3KHO  =  C3H,(OH)3  +  SCj.Hg^CO.OK. 

[Tripftlmitin— a  fkt.]  [Glycerin.]  [Potassiani  palmitate— 

a  soap.] 

Bmulsifioation. — ^Another  change  that  fats  undergo  in  the  body 
is  very  different  from  saponification.  It  is  a  physical  not  a  chemical 
change;  the  fat  is  broken  up  into  very  small  globules,  such  as  are 
seen  in  the  natural  emulsion — ^milk. 

The  Proteins. 

The  proteins  are  the  most  important  substances  that  occur  in 
animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  and  protein,  metabolism  is,  as  already 
noted  (p.  6),  the  most  c^acteristic  sign  of  life. 

They  are  highly  complex  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  sulphur,  occurring  in  a  solid  viscous  condition  or  in 
solution  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  different  members  of 
the  group  present  great  similarities,  for  instance,  in  the  heaviness  of 
their  molecules,  and  in  giving  certain  colour  tests  we  shall  be  describ- 
ing presently ;  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  considerable  differences 
between  the  various  proteina 

The  proteins  in  the  food  form  the  source  of  the  proteins  in  the 
body  tissues,  but  the  latter  are  usually  different  in  composition  from 
the  former.  The  food  proteins  are  in  the  process  of  digestion  broken 
up  into  simpler  substances,  usually  called  cleavage  products,  and  it  is 
from  these  that  the  body  cells  reconstruct  the  proteins  pecuUar  to 
themselves.  As  a  result  of  katabolic  processes  in  the  body,  the 
proteins  are  finally  again  broken  down,  carbonic  acid,  water, 
sulphuric  acid  (combined  as  sulphates),  urea,  and  creatinine  being 
the  principal  final  products  which  are  discharged  in  the  urine  and 
other  excretions.  The  substances  intermediate  between  the  proteins 
and  these  final  katabolites  will  be  discussed  under  urine. 

The  following  figures  will  show  how  different  the  proteins  are 
even  in  elementary  composition.  Hoppe-Seyler  many  years  ago  gave 
the  variations  in  percentage  composition  as  follows : — 


From 
To 


c 

H 

N 

S 

0 

51-5 

6-9 

16-2 

0-3 

20-9 

64-5 

7-8 

17-0 

2-0 

28-5 

Eecent  research  has  since  shown  that  the  variations  are  even  greater 
than  those  given  by  Hoppe-Seyler. 

Differences  are  also  seen  when  the  cleavage  products  are  separ- 
ated and  estimated.  These  differ  both  in  kind  and  in  amount,  but 
nearly  all  of  them  are  substances  which  are  termed  amino-adds. 
Emil  Fischer  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  our  knowledge  in  this 
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direction,  considers  that  the  proteins  are  linkages  of  a  greater  or 
lesser  number  of  these  amino-acids,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  in 
the  future  his  work  will  result  in  an  actual  synthesiB  of  the  protein 
molecule,  and  with  that  will  come  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its 
constitution. 

When  the  protein  molecule  is  broken  down  in  laboratory 
processes,  or  by  the  digestive  enzymes  which  occur  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  the  essential  change  is  due  to  what  is  called  hydrolysis ; 
that  is,  the  molecule  unites  with  water  and  then  breaks  up  into 
smaller  molecules  The  early  cleavage  products,  which  are  called 
proteases^  retain  many  of  the  characters  of  the  original  protein,  and 
the  same  is  true,  though  to  a  less  degree,  of  ^<dpept(mes^  which  come 
next  in  order  of  formation.  The  peptones,  in  their  turn,  are 
decomposed  into  short  linkages  of  amino-acids,  which  are  called 
polypeptides,  and  finally  the  individual  amino-acids  are  obtained 
separated  from  each  other. 

What  we  have  already  learnt  about  the  fatty  acids  will  help  us 
in  understanding  what  is  meant  by  an  amino-acid. 

If  we  take  acetic  acid,  which  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  the  fatty 
acids,  we  see  that  its  formula  is 

CHj .  COOH. 

If  one  of  the  three  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  CH3  group  is  replaced 
by  NH2,  we  get  a  substance  which  has  the  formula 

CHj .  NHj .  COOH. 

The  combination  NHj,  which  has  stepped  in,  is  called  the  amino- 
group,  and  the  new  substance  now  formed  is  called  amino-acetic 
acid ;  it  is  also  termed  glycine  or  glycocolL 

We  may  take  another  example  from  another  fatty  acid.  Pro- 
pionic acid  is  C2H5 .  COOH ;  if  we  replace  an  atom  of  hydroeen  by 
the  amino-^oup  as  before,  we  obtain  CJEL^ .  NHg .  COOH,  which  is 
amino-propionic  acid  or  alanine. 

If  instead  of  propionic  we  take  hydroxy-propionic  acid,  its  amino- 
derivative  (amino-hydroxy-propionic  acid)  is  termed  serine. 

A  fourth  amino-acid  is  similarly  obtained  by  the  introduction  of 
the  NH2  into  valeric  acid  C4H9.COOH.  Amino-valeric  acid 
C^Hg .  NHj .  COOH  is  called  Valine. 

Going  to  the  next  fatty  acid  in  the  series,  caproic  acid 
CgHji-COOH,  we  obtain  from  it  in  an  exactly  similar  way, 
C5H10 .  NHg .  COOH,  which  is  amino-caproic  acid  or  leucine. 

According  to  the  way  in  which  the  amino-group  is  linlced,  a  large  number  of 
isomeric  amino-caproic  acids,  all  with  the  same  empirical  formula,  are  tiieoretically 
possible.  Many  of  these  have  been  prepared  synthetically,  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  amino-caproic  add  called  leucine,  formed  by  hydrolysis  from  proteins,  is 
the  kevo-rotatory  variety,  and  should  be  more  accurately  named  a-aminojsobatyl- 
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All  the  five  ammo-acids  mentioned  (glycine,  alanine,  serine,  valine, 
and  leucine)  aie  found  among  the  final  products  of  most  proteins. 

A  second  group  of  amino-aoids  is  obtained  from  fatty  acids, 
which  contain  two  carboxyl  (GOOH)  groups  in  their  molecules. 
The  most  important  of  the  amino-derivatives  obtained  from  these 
dicarboxylic  acids  are : — 

Amino-Buooinamic  acid  (asparagine), 
Amino-succinic  acid  (aspartic  acid), 
Amino-pyrotartaric  acid  (glutamic  acid). 
The  third  group  of  amino-acids  is  a  very  important  one ;  these 
are  termed  the  aromatic  amino-acids;  that  is,  amino-acids  united  to 
the  benzene  ring,  and  of  these  we  will  mention  three,  namely,  phenyl- 
alanine, tyrosine,  and  a  nearly  related  substance  called  tryptophane. 
Phenyl-alanine  is  alanine  or  amino-propionic  acid  in  which  an 
atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  phenyl  (CgHg). 
Propionic  acid  has  the  formula  CjHg .  COOH. 
Alanine  (amino-propionic  acid)  is  C^H^NHg .  OOOH. 
Phenyl-alanine  is  CjH, .  CflHg .  NH^ .  COOH. 
The  formula  of  phenyl-alanine  may  also  be  written  another  way. 
The  graphic  formula  of  benzene  (CgHg)  is : — 
H 
I 

H— C-^     \c— H 


hJ 


I 
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If  the  H  placed  lowennost  in  the  above  formula  is  replaced  by 
CH^CH .  NH^ .  (X)OH,  we  obtain  the  f ormola  of  phenyl-alanine : — 


CHj .  CHNH,CX)OH 

the  remainder  of  the  benzene  ring,  which  is  unaltered,  being  repre- 
sented as  usual  by  a  simple  hexagon. 

Tyrosine  is  a  Uttle  more  complicated;  it  is  oxyphenyl-alanine; 
that  is,  instead  of  phenyl  (GJi^)  in  the  formula  of  phenyl-alanine, 
we  have  now  oxyphenyl  (C^H^ .  OH) ;  this  gives  us 

C2H3.  (CgH^ .  OH)NH, .  COOH 

as  the  formula  for  tyrosine  written  one  way,  or 

HO 


CHg .  CHNHj .  COOH 

when  written  in  the  other  way.    Tyrosine  crystallises  in  collections 
of  very  fine  needles  (see  fig.  309). 

Tryptophane  is  more  complex  still ;  it  is  indole  amino-propionic 
acid :  that  is,  amino-propionic  acid  united  to  another  ringed  deriva- 
tive called  indole.  Tryptophane  is  the  portion  of  the  protein 
molecule  which  is  the  parent  substance  of  two  evil-smelling  products 
of  protein  decomposition  called  indole  and  scatole  or  methyl  indole. 
Indole  is  a  combination  of  the  benzene  and  pyrrol  rings  as  shown 
below : — 


HC 


Tryptophane  is  the  radical  in  the  protein  molecule  which  is 
responsible  for  the  colour  test  called  the  Adamkiewicz  reaction. 

In  all  the  preceding  cases,  there  is  only  one  replacement  of  an 
atom  of  hydrogen  by  NHg ;  hence  they  may  be  all  grouped  together 
as  mono-amino-acids. 

Passing  to  the  next  stage  in  complexity,  we  come  to  another  group 
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of  amino-acids  which  are  called  eftamtno-acids ;  that  is,  fatty  acids  in 
which  two  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  NHg  groups.  Of  these  we 
may  particularly  mention  lysine,  ornithine,  arginine,  and  histidine. 

Lysine  is  diamino-caproic  acid.  Caproic  acid  is  C^Hi^ .  COOH. 
Mono-amino-caproic  acid  or  leucine^  we  have  already  learnt,  is 
C5H1Q .  NHg .  COOH.  Lysine  or  diamino-caproic  acid  is  C5H9. 
(NHg)^ .  COOH. 

Ornithine  is  diamino-valeric  acid,  and  the  following  formulse 
will  show  its  relationship  to  its  parent  fatty  acid — 

C4H9COOH  is  valeric  acid. 

04H7(NH2)2COOH  is  diamino-valeric  acid  or  ornithine. 

Arginine  is  a  somewhat  more  complex  substance,  which  contains 
the  ornithine  radical  It  belongs  to  the  same  group  of  substances  as 
creatine,  another  important  cleavage  product  of  the  protein  molecule. 
Creatine  is  methyl-guanidine  acetic  acid,  and  has  the  formula 


H,N/ 


— N(CH3)CH3.COOH 


On  boiling  it  with  baryta  water,  it  takes  up  water  (H^O)  and  splits  at 
the  dotted  line  into  urea  (CO(NH2)2)  and  sarcosine,  as  shown  below. 


H,N, 


H,N- 


)C— O 


NH.CHj.CHj.COOH 


[Urea.]  [Sarcosine  or  Methyl-glydne.] 

Arginine  splits  in  a  similar  way,  urea  being  split  off  on  the  left, 
and  ornithine  instead  of  sarcosine  on  the  right.  Arginine  is,  there- 
fore, a  compound  of  ornithine  with  a  urea  group. 

Histidine,  though  not  strictly  speaking  a  diamino-acid,  is  a 
diazine  derivative  (imidazole  -  amino  -  propionic  acid),  and  so  may 
be  included  in  the  same  group. 

These  substances  we  have  spoken  of  as  acids,  but  they  may  also 
play  the  part  of  bases,  for  the  introduction  of  a  second  amino-group 
into  the  fatty  acid  molecules  confers  upon  them  basic  properties. 
The  three  substances, 

Lysine  .        .        C^Hj^NgO.^ 

Arginine  .         .         C^Hi^N^O^ 

Histidine         .         .         C^H^NjOg 

are  in  fact  often  called  the  hexone  baseSy  because  each  of  them 
contains  6  atoms  of  carbon,  as  the  above  empirical  formulae  show. 

2  D 
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Cystine  is  a  complex  diamino-acid  in  which  sulphur  is  present, 
and  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  of  the  protein  molecule 
is  contained. 

In  addition  to  all  these  numerous  amino-acids  there  are  other 
cleavage  products,  of  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  proline 
and  ammonia.  In  the  case  of  the  nucleo-proteins  the  nuclein 
component  yields  in  addition  what  are  known  as  purine  and 
pyrimidine  bases.  (See  further  under  nucleic  acid,  p.  428,  also 
under  uric  acid,  Chapter  XXXVII.) 

Proline  and  the  purine  and  pyrimidine  bases  are  all  derivatives 
of  rings  which  remiud  one  of  the  benzene  ring,  except  that  nitrogen 
is  included  in  the  ring  formation ;  such  rings  are  termed  heterocyclic. 
Thus  proline  (pyrrolidine-carboxylic  acid)  is  a  derivative  of  the 
pyrrol  ring,  and  its  formula  is  given  below.  Cytosine  is  one  of  the 
derivatives  of  the  pyrimidine  ring,  and  hypoxanthine  (or  oxypurine) 
is  given  below  as  an  example  of  the  purine  bases. 

H.C— CH.  HN^C .  N  H.        H— N— C=-0 

II  II  I       I 

H,C    CH.COOH  OC    CH  H— C    C— NH. 

\/                                  I       II                           II      II  >H 

N  HN— CH  N— C N^ 

I  [Cytosine  or  amino-  [HypozAnthlne.] 

ir  oxypyrimldine.] 

[Proline.] 

Our  list  now  represents  the  principal  groups  of  chemical  nuclei 
united  together  in  the  protein  molecule,  and  its  length  makes  one 
realise  the  complicated  nature  of  that  molecule  and  the  difficulties 
which  beset  its  investigation.  We  may  put  the  problem  another 
way.  In  the  simple  sugars,  with  six  atoms  of  carbon,  there  are  as 
many  as  thirty-six  different  ways  in  which  the  atomic  groups  may 
be  linked  up ;  the  formulae  on  p.  405  give  only  three  of  these  which 
represent  the  structure  of  dextrose,  Isevulose,  and  galactose ;  but  the 
majority  of  the  remainder  have  also  been  prepared  by  chemists.  The 
molecule  of  albumin  has  at  least  700  carbon  atoms,  so  the  possible 
combinations  and  permutations  must  be  reckoned  by  thousands 

The  workers  in  Fischer's  laboratory  are  steadily  working  through 
the  various  known  proteins,  taking  them  to  pieces  and  identifying 
and  estimating  the  fragments.  I  do  not  intend  to  burden  the 
readers  of  this  book  with  anything  more  than  a  sample  of  tlK^ir 
results,  and  will,  therefore,  only  give  in  a  brief  table  (see  page 
419)  the  results  obtained  with  some  of  the  cleavage  products  of  a 
few  proteins.    The  numbers  given  are  percentages. 

Such  numbers,  of  course,  are  not  to  be  committed  to  memory,  but 
they  are  sufficient  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  differences  between 
the  proteins.    There  are  several  blanks  left,  on  account  of  no  accurate 
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estimations  having  yet  been  made.  Where  the  sign  +  occurs,  the 
substance  in  question  has  been  proved  to  be  present,  but  not  yet 
determined  quantitatively.  Among  the  more  striking  points  brought 
out  are: — 

1.  The  absence  of  glycine  from  albumins. 

2.  The  high  percentage  of  glycine  in  gelatin. 

3.  The  absence  of  tyrosine  and  tryptophane  in  gelatin. 

4.  The  high  percentage  of    the    sulphur-containing    substance 
(cystine)  in  keratin. 

5.  The- high  percentage  of  glutamic  acid  in  vegetable  proteins. 
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Emil  Fischer,  Abderhalden,  T»  B.  Osborne,  Levene,  and  ptbers  are 
attempting  to  make  such  a  list  complete,  and  month  by  month  the 
details  are  being  filled  in.  Fischer  has  also  tried  to  discoyei*  the 
way  in  which  the  amino-acids  are  linked  together  into  groups ;  an^ 
the  culmination  of  his  work  wiU  be  the  discovery  of  the  way  in 
which  sueh  groups  are  linked  together  to  form  the  protein  molecula 
The  last  stage  he  has  not  yet  reached,  but  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  what  progress*  he  has  made  in  ascertaining  how  the  amino-acids 
are  linked  together  into  groupa 

The  groups  he  termB  j)&ptides  or  polypeptides  ;  many  of  these  have 
been  made  synthetically  in  his  laboratory,  and  so  the  synthesis  of  the 
protein  molecule  is  foreshadowed. 

We  may  take  as  our  examples  of  the  peptides  some  of  the  simplest, 
6tnd  may  write  the  f ormulse  of  a  few  amino-acids  as  follows : — 

N  Hg .  CHg  .  COOH         Glycine 
NHg .  C.H^ .  COOH       Alanine 


NHj  .  CgHj^ .  COOH      Leucine 


or  in  general  terms 


HNH  .  R .  COOH. 
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Two  amino-acids  are  linked  together  as  shown  in  the  following 
formula : — 


HNH.R.COiOH.H 


NH.R.COOH 


What  happens  is  that  the  hydroxyl  (OH)  of  the  carboxyl  (COOH) 
group  of  one  acid  unites  with  one  atom  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  next 
amino  (HNH)  group,  and  water  is  thus  formed,  as  shown  within  the 
dotted  lines :  this  is  eliminated  and  the  rest  of  the  chain  closes  up. 
In  this  way  we  get  a  dipeptide.  The  names  glycyl,  alanyl,  leucyl, 
etc.,  are  given  by  Fischer  to  the  NHj .  R .  CO  groups  which  replace 
the  hydrogen  of  the  next  NHg  group.  Thus  glycyl-glycine,  glycyl- 
leucine,  leucyl-alanine,  alanyl-leucine,  and  numerous  other  combina- 
tions are  obtained.  If  the  same  operation  is  repeated  we  obtain 
tripeptides  (leucyl-glycyl-alanine,  alanyl-leucyl-tyrosine,  etc.);  then 
come  the  tetrapeptides,  and  so  on.  In  the  end,  by  coupling  the 
chains  sufficiently  often  and  in  appropriate  order,  Fischer  haa  already 
obtained  substances  which  give  some  of  the  reactions  of  peptona 

HauBmann's  Method. — This  is  a  short  and  tnistwoitl^  proceduret  by  which 
an  approximate  knowledge  of  the  nitrogen  distribution  in  the  protein  molecule 
is  ascertained. 

It  is  shortly  as  follows : — The  whole  nitrogen  of  the  protein  is  estimated  by 
Kjeidahls  method.  A  weighed  amount  is  then  hydrolysed  by  means  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  then  the  cleavage  products  are  separated  into  three  classes  and 
the  nitrogen  estimated  in  each,  as — 

1.  Ammonia  nitrogen.  Tliis  comprises  the  nitrogen  of  the  protein  molecule 
which  is  easily  split  off  as  ammonia,  and  is  determined  by  distilling  off  the 
ammonia  with  magnesia. 

2.  Diamino-N^  The  fluid,  free  from  ammonia,  is  precipitated  by  phospho- 
tungstic  acid,  and  the  nitrogen  present  in  the  precipitate  determined.  This 
represents  the  nitrogen  of  the  diamino-acids  (lysine,  arginine,  etc). 

3.  Mono-amino-N  is  then  estimated  in  the  residual  fluid. 

The  method  has  proved  useful  for  the  differentiation  ot  proteins,  and  interest- 
ing deductions  as  to  their  food  value  has  been  drawn  from  its  results. 

Solubilities. — ^The  proteins  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Some  are  soluble  in  water,*  others  Insolubla  Many  of  the  latter  are 
soluble  in  weak  saline  solutions.  Some  are  insoluble,  others  soluble 
in  concentrated  saline  solutions 

All  proteins  are  soluble  with  the  aid  of  heat  in  concentrated 
mineral  acids  6tnd  alkalis.  Such  treatment,  however,  decomposes  as 
well  as  dissolves  the  protein*  Proteins  are  also  soluble  in  gastric  and 
pancreatic  juices;  but  here,  again,  thej  undergo  a  change,  as  we  have 
already  seen. 

Heat  Ooagulation. — ^Most  native  proteins,  such  as  white  of  egg, 

*  The  proteins  are  not  truly  soluble  in  water ;  they  are  in  a  state  of  colloidal 
sohUion,  a  condition  intermediate  between  true  solution  and  suspension.  Many  of 
their  properties  are  due  to  this  fact 
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ate  rendered  insoluble  when  their  solutionB  aia  heated.  The  tempera- 
ture of  heat  copulation  differs  in  different  proteins ;  thus  myosiiiogea 
and  fibrinogen  coagulate  at  66"  C,  serum  albumin  and  serum  globulin 
at  about  76°  C. 

The  proteins  which  are  coagulated  by  heat  come  mainly  under  two 
classes :  the  atbttmiM  and  the  globuliiu.  These  differ  in  solubility ; 
the  albumins  are  soluble  in  distilled  water,  the  true  globulins  require 
salts  to  hold  them  in  solution. 

lodUFuslbUlty. — The  proteins  (peptones  excepted)  belong  to  the 
class  of  substances  colled  eoUoidt  by  Thomas  Graham ;  that  is,  they 
pass  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  through 
animal  membranes.     In  the  oonstniction  of 
dialysers,  vegetable  parchment  is  largely 
used. 

Proteins  may  thus  be  separated  from 
diffusible  (eryitaUoid)  aubstancea  such  as 
salts,  but  the  process  is  a  tedious  one.  If 
some  serum  or  white  of  6ge  is  placed  in  a 
dialyser  (fig.  310)  and  distilled  water  out- 
side, the  greater  amount  of  the  salts  passes 
into  the  water  through  the  membrane  and 
is  replaced  by  water;  the  two  proteins 
albumin  and  globulin  remain  inside;  the 
globulin  is,  however,  precipitated,  as  the 
salts  which  previously  kept  it  in  solution 
are  removed. 

Crystallisation. — Hsemc^obin,  the  red 
pigment  of  the  blood,  is  a  protein  substance 

and  is  crystallisable  (for  further  details,  j^^  j^  _i>i,iyiBr  mmd*  of  ■  tubs 
see  The  Blood,  Chapter  XXVIL).  Like  or  p^nhnHDi,  p.per,  ».iH>d«i 
other  proteins  it  has  an  enormously  lai^e  takiHSw^SI"*'' "''"'"'*'" 
molecule ;    though   crystaUine,   it    is   not 

crystalloid  in  Graham's  sense  of  that  term.  Blood  pigment,  however, 
is  not  the  only  crystallisable  protein.  Long  i^o  crystals  of  protein 
globulin  or  vitellin)  were  observed  in  the  aleurone  grains  of  many 
seeds,  and  in  the  somewhat  similar  granules  occurring  in  the  egg-yolk 
of  some  fishes  and  amphibiaua  By  appropriate  methods  these  have 
been  separated  and  recrystallised.  Further,  sgg  albumin  itself  has 
been  crystallised.  If  a  solution  of  white  of  ^g  is  diluted  with  an 
equal  volume  of  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate,  the  globulin 
present  is  precipitated  and  is  removed  by  filtration.  The  filtrate  is 
now  allowed  to  remain  some  days  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
as  it  becomes  more  concentrated  from  evaporation,  minute  spheroidal 
globules  and  finally  minute  needles,  either  segregated  or  separate, 
make  their  appearance  (Hofmeister).     Crystallisation  is  more  rapid  if 
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a  little  acetic  or  sulphuric  acid  is  added  (Hopkins).  Serum  albumin 
(from  some  animals)  has  also  been  similarly  crystallised  (Giirber). 

Action  on  Polarised  lAght, — ^All  proteins  are  Isevo-rotatory,  the 
amount  of  rotation  varying  with  individual  proteina  Several  of  the 
conjugated  proteins,  e,g.,  hsemoglobin  and  nucleo-proteins,  are  dextro- 
rotatory, though  their  protein  components  are  lavo-rotatory  (Gameee). 

Ck>loiir  Reactions. — ^The  principal  colour  reactions  by  wnich 
proteins  are  recognised  are  the  following: — 

(1)  The  xanfhfhprotM  reaction ;  if  a  few  drops,  of  nitric  acid  are 
added  to  a  solution  of  a  protein  such  as  white  of  egg,  the  result 
is  a  white  precipitate;  this  and  the  surrounding  liquid  become 
yellow  on  boiling  and  are  turned  orange  by  ammonia.  The  pre- 
liminary white  precipitate  is  not  given  by  certain  proteins  such  as 
peptones;  but  the  colours  are  the  sama  The  colour  is  due  to  the 
formation  of  nitro-derivatives  from  the  aromatic  portion  of  the 
protein  molecula 

(2)  MiUon's  reaction.  MUlon's  reagent  is  a  mixture  of  mercuric 
and  mercurous  nitrate  with  excess  of  nitric  acid.  This  gives  a 
white  precipitate  which  is  turned  brick-red  on  boiling.  This  reaction 
depends  on  the  presence  of  the  tyrosine  radical 

(3)  Copper  eulpJuUe  {Roee*s  or  PiotrowshUs)  test.  A  trace  of  copper 
sulphate  and  excess  of  strong  caustic  potash  give  with  most  proteins 
a  violet  solution.  Proteoses  and  peptones,  however,  give  a  rose-red 
colour  instead;  this  same  colour  is  given  by  the  substance  called 
biuret;  hence  the  test  is  generally  ctuled  the  biuret  recLctionl  This 
name  does  not  imply  that  biuret  is  present  in  protein;  but  both 
protein  and  biuret  give  the  reaction  because  they  possess  a  common 
radical,  namely,  two  CONHg  gi^oups  linked  to  a  carbon  or  nitrogen 
atom,  or  to  one  another.  The  native  proteins  give  a  violet  colour, 
because  the  red  tint  of  the  copper  compound  with  the  biuret  group 
is  mixed  with  another  copper  compound  with  a  blue  colour. 

Biuret  is  formed  by  heating  solid  urea ;  ammonia  passes  off  and  leaves  biuret, 
thus :— ' 

2CON,H,  =  C,OjN,H,  +  NH,. 

[Urea.]  [Biuret.]  [AmmonU.] 

(4)  Adamkieuncz  reaction*  When  a  solution  of  protein  is  mixed 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  formaldehyde,  and  then  excess  of  commercial 
sulphuric  acid  is  added,  an  intense  violet  colour  is  obtained.  This 
is  due  to  the  tryptophane  radical 

Precipitants  of  Proteins. — Solutions  of  most  proteins  are  pre- 
cipitated by : — 

*  In  the  oriffinal  test,  glacial  acetic  acid  was  used,  but  it  is  really  an  impuri^ 
in  this  acid  wat  gives  the  reaction.  According  to  Hopkins,  this  impurity  is 
j^lyoxylic  add ;  according  to  Rosenheim,  it  is  tormaldehyde.  The  presence  of 
impurities  (oxidising  agents)  in  the  sulphuric  add  is  also  necessary. . 
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Strong  acids  such  as  nitric  acid;  picric  acid,  acetic  acid  and 
potassium  f errocjanide ;  acetic  acid  and  excess  of  a  neutral  salt  such 
as  sodium  sulphate,  when  these  are  boiled  with  the  protein  solution ; 
salts  of  the  heavy  metals  such  as  copper  sulphate,  mercuric  chloride, 
lead  acetate,  silver  nitrate,  eta;  tannin;  alcohol;  saturation  with 
certain  neutral  salts  such  as  ammonium  sulphate. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  words  coagulation  and  precipitation  should 
in  connection  with  proteins  be  carefully  distinguished.  The  term 
coagulation  is  used  when  an  insoluble  protein  (coagulated  protein)  is 
fomed  from  a  soluble  one.    This  may  occur : 

1.  When  a  protein  is  heated — heat  coagulation  ; 

2.  Under  the  influence  of  an  enzyme;  for  instance,  when  a 
curd  is  formed  in  milk  by  rennet  or  a  clot  in  shed  blood  by  the  fibrin 
ferment — enzyme  coagulation; 

.  3.  When  an  insoluble  precipitate  is  produced  by  the  addition  of 
certain  reagents  (nitric  acid,  picric  acid,  tannin,  eta). 

There  are,  however,  other  precipitants  of  proteins  in  which  the 
precipitate  formed  is  readily  soluble  in  suitable  reagents  such  as  saline 
solutions,  and  the  protein  continues  to  show  its  typical  Teactions. 
This  \b  not  coagulation.  Such  a  precipitate  is  produced  by  satura- 
tion with  ammonium  sulphate.  Certain  proteins,  called  globtUins, 
are  more  readily  precipitated  by  such  means  than  others.  Thus, 
serum  globulin  is  precipitated  oy  half-saturation  with  ammonium 
sulphate.  Full  saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate  precipitates  all 
proteins  but  peptone.  The  globulins  are  precipitated  by  certain 
salts,  such  as  sodium  chloride  and  magnesium  sulphate,  which  do 
not  precipitate  the  albuinin&  This  method  of  pr^ipitation  is  called 
"salting  out." 

The  precipitation  produced  by  alcohol  is  peculiar  in  that  after  a 
time  it  becomes  a  coagulation.  Protein  freshly  precipitated  by 
alcohol  is  readily  soluble  in  water  or  saline  media;  but  after  it  has 
been  allowed  to  stand  some  time  under  alcohol  it  becomes  more  and 
more  insolubla  Albumins  and  globulins  are  most  readily  rendered 
insoluble  by  this  method ;  proteoses  and  peptones  are  never  rendered 
insoluble  by  the  action  of  alcohol  This  fact  is  of  value  in  the 
separation  of  these  proteins  from  other& 

Classification  of  Pkoteins. 

The  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  proteins,  which  is  slowly 
progressing  under  Emil  Fischer's  leadership,  will,  no  doubt,  in  time 
enable  us  to  give  a  classification  of  these  substances  on  a  strictly 
chemical  basis.  The  following  classification  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  a  provisional  one,  which,  'while  it  retains  the  old 
familiar  names  as  far  as  possible,  yet  attempts  also  to  incorporate 
some  of  the  new  ideas. 
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The  classes  of  animal  proteins,  then,  beginning  with  the  simplest, 
are  as  follows : — 

1.  Protamines.  6.  Phospho-proteins. 

2.  Histones.  7.  Conjugated  proteins. 

3.  Albumins.  i.  Chromo-proteins. 
4  Globulina                                ii  Gluco-proteins. 
5.  Sclero-proteins.                       iii  Nucleo-proteins. 

1.  The  Protamines. 

These  substances  are  obtainable  from  the  heads  of  the  spermatozoa 
of  certain  fishes,  where  thej  occur  in  combination  with  nuclein. 
Kossel's  view  that  they  are  the  simplest  proteins  in  nature  has  met 
with  general  acceptance,  and  thej  give  such  typical  protein  reactions 
as  the  copper  sulphate  test  (Bose's  or  Piotrowski's  reaction).  On 
hydrolytic  decomposition  they  first  yield  substances  of  smaller 
moleciilar  weight  analogous  to  the  peptones  which  are  called  protones, 
and  then  they  split  up  into  amino-acids.  The  number  of  resulting 
amino-acids  is  small  as  compared  with  other  proteins,  hence  the 
hypothesis  that  they  are  simple  proteins  is  confirmed.  Notable 
among  their  decomposition  products  are  the  diamino-acids  or  hexone 
bases,  especially  arginine. 

The  protamines  differ  in  their  composition  according  to  their 
source,  and  yield  these  products  in  different  proportions. 

Salmine  (from  the  salmon  roe)  and  clupiins  (from  the  herring  roe)  appear  to  be 
identical,  and  have  the  empirical  formula  CmHe^Ni^Og ;  its  principal  decomposi- 
tion product  is  arginine,  but  amino- valeric  acia  and  a  small  quantity  of  serine  and 
{>roline  are  also  found.  Sturine  (from  the  sturgeon)  yields  the  same  products  with 
ysine  and  hlstidine  in  addition.  With  one  exception,  the  protamines  yield  no 
aromatic  amino-acids.  The  exception  is  cyclopt&nns  (from  OyeUmUrus  lumpus)^ 
this  substance  is  thus  an  important  chemical  link  between  the  otiier  protamines 
and  the  more  complex  members  of  the  protein  family. 

2.  The  Histones. 

r 

These  are  substances  which  have  been  separated  from  blood- 
corpuscles  ;  glohin,  the  protein  constituent  of  hflemoglobin,  is  a  well- 
marked  instance.  They  yield  a  larger  nimiber  of  amino-compounds 
than  do  the  protamines,  but  diamino-acids  are  relatively  abundant. 
They  are  coagulable  by  heat,  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  and  precipitable 
from  such  solutions  by  ammonia.  The  precipitability  by  ammonia  is 
a  property  possessed  by  no  other  protein  group. 

3.  The  Albumins. 

These  are  typical  proteins,  and  yield  the  majority  of  the  cleavage 
products  already  enumerated. 
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Thej  enter  into  colloidal  solution  in  water,  in  dilute  saline  solu- 
tions, and  in  saturated  solutions  of  sodium  chloride  and  magnesium 
sulphate.  They  are,  however,  precipitated  by  saturating  their 
solutions  with  ammonium  sulphate.  Their  solutions  are  coagulated 
by  heat,  usually  at  TO-TS""  C.  Serum  albumin,  ^g  albunun,  and 
lact-albumin  are  instances. 


4.  The  Globulins. 

The  globulins  give  the  same  general  tests  as  the  albumins ;  they 
are  coagulated  by  heat,  but  differ  from  the  albumins  mainly  in  their 
solubilities.  This  difference  in  solubility  may  be  stated  in  tabular 
form  as  follows : — 


Reagent. 

Albumin. 

Globulin. 

Water 

Dilute  saline  solution     .... 

Saturated  solution  of  maj^nesium  sul- 
phate or  sodium  chlorioe . 

Hau-saturated  solution  of  ammonium 
sulphate 

Saturated  solution  of  ammonium  sul- 
phate         

soluble 
soluble 

soluble 

soluble 

insoluble 

insoluble 
soluble 

insoluble 

insoluble 

insoluble 

In  general  terms  globulins  are  more  readily  salted  out  than 
albumins;  they  may  therefore  be  precipitated,  and  thus  separated 
from  the  albumins  by  saturation  with  such  salts  as  sodium  chloride, 
or  better  magnesium  sulphate,  or  by  half  saturation  with  ammonium 
sulphate. 

The  typical  globulins  are  also  insoluble  in  water,  and  so  may  be 
precipitated  by  removing  the  salt  which  keeps  them  in  solution. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  dialysis  (see  p.  421).  Their  temperature 
of  heat-coagulation  varies  considerably.  The  following  are  the 
commoner  globulins :— fibrinogen  and  serum  globulin  in  blood,  egg 
globulin  in  white  of  ^g,  paramyosinogen  in  muscle,  and  crystallin  in 
the  crystalline  lens.  We  must  also  include  under  the  same  heading 
certain  proteins  which  are  the  result  of  enzyme  coagulation  on 
globulins,  such  as  fibrin  (see  blood)  and  myosin  (see  muscle). 

The  most  striking  and  real  distinction  between  globulins  and 
albumins  is  that  the  former  on  hydrolysis  yield  glycine,  whereas  the 
albumins  do  not. 

6.  The  Solero-proteins. 

These  substances  form  a  heterogeneous  group  of  substances, 
which  are  frequently  termed  cUbumtTiouis.    The  prefix  sclero  indicates 
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the  skeletal  origin  and  often  insoluble  nature  of  the  members  of  the 
group.    The  principal  proteins  under  this  head  are: — 

Collagen,  the  substance  of  which  the  white  fibres  of  connective 
tissue  are  composed.  Some  observers  r^ard  it  as  the  anhydride  of 
gelatin.     In  bone  it  is  often  called  ossein. 

Gelatin. — ^This  substance  is  produced  by  boiling  collagen  with 
water.  It  possesses  the  peculiar  property  of  setting  into  a  jelly  when 
a  solution  made  with  hot  water  cools.  On  digestion  it  is  like  ordinary 
proteins  converted  into  peptone-like  substances,  and  is  readily 
absorbed.  Though  it  will  replace  in  diet  a  certain  quantity  of  such 
proteins,  acting  as  what  is  called  a  "  protein-sparing  "  food,  it  cannot 
altogether  take  their  place  as  a  food.  Animals  whose  sole  nitrogenous 
food  is  gelatin  waste  rapidly.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  gelatin 
contains  neither  the  tyrosine  or  the  tryptophane  groups,  and  so  it 
gives  neither  Millon's  nor  the  Adamkiewicz  reactions.  Animals  who 
receive  a  mixture  of  gelatin,  tyrosine,  and  tryptophane  in  their  diet 
thrive  better. 

Cfhandrin  is  the  name  given  to  the  mixture  of  gelatin  and  mucoid 
which  is  obtained  bv  boiling  cartilage. 

SDastin. — ^This  is  the  substance  of  which  the  yellow  or  elastic 
fibres  of  connective  tissue  are  composed.  It  ia  a  very  insoluble 
material  The  sarcolemma  of  muscular  fibres  and  certain  basement 
membranes  are  very  similar. 

Eleratin,  or  homy  material,  is  the  substance  found  in  the  surface 
layers  of  the  epidermis,  in  hairs,  nails,  hoofs,  and  horns.  It  is  very 
insoluble,  and  chiefly  differs  from  most  other  proteins  in  its  high 
percentage  of  sulphur.  A  similar  substance,  called  neurokeratin,  is 
found  in  neuroglia  and  nerve-fibres.  In  this  connection  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  epidermis  and  the  nervous  system  are  both 
formed  from  the  same  layer  of  the  embryo — the  epiblast. 

6.  The  Phospho-proteins. 

Vitellin  (from  egg-yolk),  caseinogen,  the  principal  protein  of 
milk,'  and  casein,  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  rennet-enzyme 
on  caseinogen  (see  milk),  are  the  chief  members  of  this  group. 
Among  their  decomposition  products  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid.  They  have  been  frequently  confused  with  the 
nucleo-proteins  we  shall  be  studying  immediately,  and  the  prefix 
nucleo — so  often  applied  to  them — is  entirely  misleading,  since  they 
do  not  yield  the  products  (purine  bases,  etc.)  which  are  characteristic 
of  nucleo-compounds.  The  phosphorus  is  contained  within  the 
protein  molecule,  and  not  in  another  molecular  group  united  to  the 
protein,  as  is  the  case  in  the  nucleo-proteins.  The  phospho-proteins 
are  specially  valuable  for  the  growth  of  young  and  embryonic 
animals. 
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7.  The  Conjugated  Proteins. 

These  are  compounds  in  which  the  protein  moleci^e  is  united  to 
other  organic  materials,  which  are  as  a  rule  also  of  complex  nature. 
This  second  constituent  of  the  compound  is  usually  termed  a  pros- 
thetic  group.      Thej  may  be  divided  into  the  following  sub-classes  :*er- 

i.  Chromo-proteixis. — These  are  compounds  of  protein  with  a 
pigment,  which  usually  contains  iron.    They  are  typified  by  haemo- 
globin and  its  aUies,  which  will  be  fully  considered  under  Blood. 
-    11.  Gluoo-protelns. — These  are  compounds  of  protein  with  a 
carbohydrate  group.    This  class  includes  the  mucins  and  the  mucoids. 

The  mucins  are  widely  distributed'  and  may  occur  in  epitl^elial 
cells,  or  be  shed  out  by  these  cells  (mucus,  mucous  glands,  goblet 
cells).  The  mucins  obtained  from  different  sources  are  alike  in  being 
viscid  and  tenacious,  soluble  in  dilute  sJkalis  such  as  lime  water, 
and  precipitable  from  solution  by  acetic  acid. 

The  mucoids  differ  from  the  mucins  in  minor  details.  The  term 
is  applied  to  the  mucin-like  substances  which  form  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  the  ground  substance  of  connective  tissues  (tendo-mucoid, 
chondro-mucoid,  etc.).  Another  (ovo-mucoid)  is  found  in  white  of 
egg,  and  others  (pseudo-mucin  and  para-mucin)are  occasionally  found 
in  dropsical  efixisions,  and  in  the  fluid  of  ovarian  cysts. 

The  differences  between  the  mucins  and  mucoids  are  due  either 
to  the  nature  of  the  carbohydrate  group,  or  more  probably  to  the 
nature  of  the  protein  to  which  it  is  united.  The  carbohydrate 
substance  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  not  sugsu*,  but  a  nitrogenous 
substance  which  has  a  similar  reducing  power  to  sugar,  and  which  is 
called  glucosamine  (CgHiiOgNHj),  that  is,  glucose  in  which  HO  is 
replaced  by  NH2. 

Pavy  and  others  have  shown  that  a  small  quantity  of  the  same 
carbohydrate  derivative  can  be  split  off  from  various  other  proteins 
which,  we  have  already  placed  among  the  albumins  and  globulins. 
It  is,  however,  probable  that  this  must  not  be  considered  a  prosthetic 
group,  but  is  more  intimately  united  within  the  protein  molecule. 

HI.  Nucleo-protelns. — ^These  are  compounds  of  protein  with  a 
complex  organic  acid  called  nucleic  acid,  which  contains  phosphorus. 
They  are  found  both  in  the  nuclei  and  cell-protoplasm  of  cells.  In 
physical  character  they  often  simulate  mucin. 

Nuchin  is  the  name  given  to  the  chief  constituent  of  cell-nuclei. 
It  is  identical  with  the  chromatin  of  histologists  (see  p.  10). 

On  decomposition  it  yields  an  organic  acid  called  nucleic  acid, 
together  with  a  variable. but  usually  small  amount  of  protein.  It 
contains  a  high  percentage  (10-11)  of  phosphoru& 

The  nuclein  obtained  from  the  nuclei  or  heads  of  the  spermatozoa 
consists  of  nucleic  acid  without  any  protein  admlxtiure.    In  fishes' 
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spermatozoa,  however,  there  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  for  there  it 
is,  as  we  have  ahready  seen,  united  to  protamina 

The  nucleo-proteins  of  cell  protoplasm  are  compounds  of  nucleic 
acid  with  a  much  larger  quantity  of  protein,  so  that  they  usually 
contain  only  1  per  cent  or  less  of  phosphorus.  Some  also  contain 
iron,  and  the  normal  supply  of  iron  to  the  body  is  contained  in  the 
nucleo-proteins  or  hasmatogens  (Bunge)  of  plant  or  animal  cells. 

Nncleo-proteins  may  be  prepared  from  celinlar  stmctores  such  as  thymus, 
testis,  kidney,  etc,  by  two  prindpal  methods : — 

1.  Wooldridae's  method, — ^The  organ  is  minced,  and  soaked  in  water  for  twenty* 
four  hours.  Dilute  acetic  add  addra  to  the  aqueous  extract  predpitates  the  nudeo- 
protein. 

2.  Sodium  ehhride  fiMMod— The  minced  oigan  is  ground  up  in  a  mortar  with 
solid  sodium  chloride ;  the  resulting  yiscous  mass  is  poured  into  excess  of  water, 
and  the  nudeo-protein  rises  in  strings  to  the  top  of  the  water. 

The  solvent  usually  employed  for  a  nudeo-protein,  whicheyer  method  it  is 
prepared  by,  is  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  The  relationship  of 
nucleo-proteins  to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  described  under  that  heading. 

Nucleic  add  yields,  among  its  decomposition  products,  phosphoric 
acid,  various  bases  of  the  purine  group,  and  bases  also  of  the 
pyrimidine  group.  A  carbohydrate  radical  is  also  obtained.  The 
following  diagrammatic  way  of  representing  the  decomposition  of 
nucleo-protein  puts  the  matter  more  clearly : — 

NuCLBD-PROTEIlf 

subjected  to  gastric  digestion  yidds 


Protein  converted  into  peptone,  Nuddn,  which  remains  as  an  insoluble 

which  goes  into  solution.  residue.    If  this  is  dissolved  in  alkali 

and  hydrochloric  add  added,  it  yidds 

I 

Protein^converted  into  acid  A   precipitate    consisting   of   nudeic 

meta^protdn  in  solution.  add.    If  this  is  heated  in  a  sealed 

tube  with  hydrochloric  add,  it  sdelds 

I 

Phosphoric  add.        Carbotiydrate.        Purine  bases.        Pyrimidine  bases. 

Becent  research  on  the  nucleic  acids  obtained    from  various 
mammalian  organs  indicates  that  they  fall  into  two  main  classes : — 
(1)  Nvdeic  oLcid  proper, — This  yields  on  decomposition — 
(a)  Phosphoric  acid. 
(&)  A  sugar,  which  according  to  some  is  a  hexose;  Levene, 

however,  states  it  is  a  pentose  ((2-ribose). 
(c)  Two  members  of  the  purine  group  in  the  same  proportion, 

namely,  adenine  and  guanine. 
{d)  Two  pyrimidine  bases,  namely,  cytosine  (see  p.  418),  and 
thymine  (methyl-dioxypyrimidine). 
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The  purine  hoses  are  specially  intereeldiig  because  of  their  close 
relationship  to  uric  acid,  and  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  them  again 
in  onr  description  of  that  aubatanoe.  They  are  all  derivatives  of  an 
atomic  complex,  named  purine  by  Ksoher,  and  their  relatioiiBhip  to 
each  other  is  best  seen  by  theii  fo^inulee: — 

Purine  CeH^N^ 
[Hypoi  ,0 

Purine  bases  gjj^ 

iGuani:  KH, 

Uricji 

The  two  bases  obtained  from  nucleic  acid  are  the  two  which  con- 
tain the  NHj  group.  If  xanthine  and  hypoxanthine  aie  obtained, 
they  are  the  secondary  effects  of  oxidative  and  de-amidifling 
enzymes. 

(2)  Guanylic  add. — This  is  a  simpler  form  of  nucleic  acid  found 
in  certain  oi^ans  (pancreas,  liver,  etc.),  mixed  with  the  nucleic  acid 
proper.    It  yields  on  decomposition  only  three  substances,  namely : — 
(a)  Phosphoric  acid. 

(fi)  A  carbohydrate  (probably  a  pentose), 
(e)  Guanine,  but  no  adenine. 
There  appear  to  be  in  fish  ^gs,  and  Ssh  spermatozoa,  and,  in  certain 
plants,  nucleic  acids,  which  diEFer  from  these  in  yielding  other  pyrimi* 
dine  bases,  such  as  uracil  (dioxypyrimidine).  When  nracil  ia  obtained 
from  mammalian  nucleic  acid,  it  is  the  result  of  secondary  processes 
occurring  in  cytosine. 

Protein-bydrolysls. 

When  protein  material  is  subjected  to  hydrolysis,  as  it  is  when 
heated  vnth  mineral  acid,  or  superheated  steam,  or  to  the  action  of 
such  enzymes  as  pepsin  or  trypsin  in  the  alimentary  canal,  it  is 
finally  resolved  into  the  numerous  amino-acids  of  which  it  is  built 
But  before  this  ultimate  stage  is  reached,  it  is  split  into  substances  of 
progreBsively  diminishing  molecular  size,  which  still  retain  many  of 
the  protein  characteTs.  The  products  may  be  classified  in  order  of 
formation  as  follows: — 

1.  Meta-proteins, 


3.  Peptones. 

4.  Polypeptides, 

5.  Anuno-acids. 

The  polypeptides  are  linkages  of  two  or  more  amino-acids,  as 
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already  explained.  Although  moBt  of  the  polypeptides  at  present 
known  are  products  of  laboratory  synthesis,  many  have  been 
definitely  separated  from  the  digestion  products  of  protein&  The  pro- 
teoses, peptones,  and  some  of  the  longer  polypeptides  give  the  biuret 
reaction ;  the  peptones  and  polypeptides,  however,  cannot  be  salted  out 
of  solution  as  the  proteoses  can :  their  molecules  are  smaller  than  those 
of  the  proteoses.    We  shall  study  them  more  fully  under  digestion. 

It  is,  however,  convenient  to  add  here  a  brief  description  of  the 
meta-proteins.  They  are  obtained  as  the  first  stage  of  hydrolysis,  and 
also  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  or  alkalis  on  either  albumins  or 
globulins.  The  general  properties  of  the  cicid  meta-protein  and 
alkaii  meta-protein  (formerly  called  acid-albumin  or  syntonin  and 
alkali-albumin),  which  are  thereby  respectively  formed,  are  as 
f oUowft : — They  are  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  are  soluble  in  either 
acid  or  alkali,  aud  are  precipitated  by  neutralisation  unless  certain 
disturbing  influences  like  sodium  phosphate  are  present  They  are 
precipitated  ^  globulins  are  by  saturation  with  such  neutral  salts  as 
sodium  chloride  0r  magnesium  sulphate.  They  are  liot  coagulated  by 
heat  if  in  solution. 

The  word  albuminate  is  used  for  compounds  of  protein  with  mineral 
substances.  Thus  if  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
albumin,  a  precipitate  of  copper  albuminate  is  formed.  Similarly,  by  the  addition 
of  other  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  other  metallic  albuminates  are  obtainable.  The 
halogens  (chlorine,  bromine,  iodine)  also  form  albuminates  in  this  sense,  and  may 
be  used  for  th^  precipitation  of  proteins. 

It  should  be  nqted  in  conclusion  that  the  foregoing  classification  of  proteins  is 
mainly  applicable  jto  those  of  i^iimal  origin. 

There  are  cer^in  vegetable  proteins,  such  as  ffliadin  from  the  gluten  of 
wheat,  hordein  from  barley,  and  zein  from  maize,  which  stand  apart  from  all  other 
members  of  the  group  in  being  soluble  in  alcohol 

The  vegetable  proteins  which  have  been  mainly  studied  are  those  contained  in 
the  seeds  of  plants.    Thev  may  provisionally  be  grouped  into  four  main  classes  t — 

1.  Albumins,  such  as  leucosin  in  wheat 

2.  Globulins,  such  as  6destin  of  hemp  and  other  seeds ;  most  of  these  are  readily 
crystallisable. 

3.  Glutelins.  These  are  insoluble  in  water  and  saline  solutions,  and  are  soluble 
onlv  in  dilute  alkali.  They  are  probably  not  very  strongly  marked  off  from  the 
gloDuliivs,  since  it  has  been  shown  that  the  solubility  of  globulins  in  dilute  saline 
solutions  is  also  due  to  a  trace  of  alkali  The  best  example  of  this  third  class  is  the 
gluteuin  of  wheat  gluten. 

4.  Gliadins ;  the  proteins  soluble  in  alcohol  just  alluded  to.  They  are  character^ 
ised  also  by  the  absence  of  lysine  among  their  cleavage  products,  and  usually  yield 
a  very  hi^h  percentage  of  glutamic  acid  on  decomposition.  The  gluten  of  wheat 
flour,  which  is  formed  when  water  is  added  to  it,  has  been  shown  to  consist  of  two 
proteins — one  (gliadin)  soluble  in  alcohol,  tiie  other  (glutenin)  soluble  in  alkalL  It 
is  to  the  former  that  tne  gluten  of  dough  owns  its  cohesiven^ss ;  and  {grains  such  as 
rice,  which  contain  no  gliadin,  cannot  in  consequence^  be  employed  for  making 
bread. 

The  Polarimeter. 

This  instrument  is  one  by  means  of  which  the  action  of  various  substances  on 
the  plane  of  polarised  light  can  be  observed  and  measured.  Most  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates are  aextro-rotatory.    All  the  proteins  are  Isvo-rotatory  (see  p.  422). 
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There  are  many  varieties  of  the  iastrument ;  these  can  only  be  properly  studied 
in  the  laboratory,  and  all  one  can  do  here  is  to  state  briefly  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  constructed. 

Suppose  one  is  shooting  arrows  at  a  fence  made  up  of  narrow  vertical  palings ; 
suppose  also  that  the  arrows  are  flat  like  the  laths  of  a  Venetian  blind.  If  the 
arrows  are  shot  vertically  they  will  pass  easily  through  the  gaps  between  the 
palinnu  but  if  they  are  shot  horizontally  they  will  be  unable  to  pass  through  at 
alL  This  rough  illustration  will  help  us  in  understanding  what  is  meant  by  polarised 
light  Ordinary  light  is  produced  by  the  undulations  of  the  sther  occurnng  in  all 
directions  at  right  angles  to  the  path  of  propagation  of  the  wave,  PoladseS  light 
is  produced  by  undulations  in  one  plane  only;  we  may  compare  it  to  our  nat 
arrows. 

In  a  polariraeter,  there  is  at  one  end  of  the  instrument  a  NicoFs  prism,  which 
is  made  of  Iceland  spar.  This  polarises  the  light  which  passes  through  it ;  it  is 
called  the  polariser.  At  the  other  end  of  the  instrument  is  another  called  the 
analyser,  between  the  two  is  a  tube  which  can  be  filled  with  fluid.  If  the  analyser 
is  parallel  to  the  polariser  the  light  will  pass  through  to  the  eye  of  the  observer. 
But  if  the  analyser  is  at  rig^t  angles  to  the  polariser  it  is  like  the  flat  arrows  hitting 
horizontally  the  vertical  palings  of  the  fence,  and  there  is  darkness.  At  inter- 
mediate angles  there  wiU  be  intermediate  degrees  of  illumination. 

If  the  analyser  and  polariser  are  parallel  and  the  intermediate  tube  filled  with 
water,  the  light  will  pass  as  usual,  because  water  has  no  action  on  the.  plane  of 
polarised  light  But  it  the  water  contains  sugar  or  some  **  optically  active  **  substance 
m  solution*  the  plane  is  twisted  in  one  dir^Uon  or  the  otner  according  as  the  sub- 
stance is  dextro-  or  kevo-rotatory.  The  amount  of  rotation  is  measured  by  the 
number  of  angles  through  which  the  analyser  has  to  be  turned  in  order  to  obtain 
the  full  illamination.  lliis  will  vary  with  the  length  of  the  tube  and  the  8ti>ength 
of  the  tolution. 

The  Lipoids. 

This  name  was  first  applied  bj  Overton  to  a  heterogeneous  group 
of  substances  found  in  the  protoplasm  of  all  cells,  especially  in  their 
outer  layer  or  cell-membrane,  which,  like  the  fats,  are  soluble  in  such 
reagents  as  ether  and  alcohol  These  substances,  though  present  in 
smaller  amount  than  proteins,  appear  to  be  essential  constituents  of 
protoplasm,  and  the  labile  character  of  their  molecules  is  a  property 
many  of  them  share  in  common  with  the  proteins. 

The  lipoids  are  found  mixed  with  fat  in  the  ether-alcohol 
extract  of  tissues  and  organs,  and  they  are  specially  abundant  in 
nervous  tissues.  They  can  be  separated  by  what  is  called  selective 
extraction.  For  instance,  cold  acetoue  will  dissolve  out  only  choles- 
terin ;  hot  acetone  then  dissolves  out  a  mixture  of  substances  named 
protagon ;  protagon  may  be  separated  into  its  constituents  (phrenosin 
and  sphingomyelin)  by  pyridine,  and  so  forth. 

The  lipoids  may  be  classified  in  the  following  way : — 

(1)  Those  which,  like  the  fats,  are  free  from  both  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phorus.'   The  most  important  member  of  this  group  is  cholesterin. 

(2)  Those  which  are  free  from  phosphorus  but  contain  nitrogen. 
These  yield  the  reducing  sugar  call^  galactose  when  broken  up,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  called  galactosides. 

(3)  Those  which  contain  both  phosphorus  and  nitrogen.  These 
are  called  the  phosphatides,  and    are    grouped  according  to   the 
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proportion  of    nitrogen    and    phosphorus    in    their  molecules,    as 
follows: — 

(a)  Mono  -  amino  -  mono  -  phosphatides,  N :  P  =  1 : 1.  Rg., 
lecithin  and  kephalin. 

(6)  Diamino-mono-phosphatides,  N':P  =  2:1.  Kg.,  sphingo- 
myelin. 

(c)  Mono-amino-diphosphatides,  N :  P  =  1 : 2.     One  of  these, 

named  cuorin,  has  been  separated  out  from  the  heart  by 
Erlandsen,  and  a  similar  substance  is  found  in  egg-yolk. 

(d)  Diamino-diphosphatides,  N :  P  =  2 : 2.    One  of  these  was 

separated  from  brain  by  Thudichum,  but  has  not  since 
been  examined. 

(e)  Triamino-mono-phosphatides,  N* :  P  =  3 : 1.     One  of  these 

is  present  in  egg-yolk. 

Oholesterin  or  cholesterol  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  all 
forms  of  protoplasm.  It  is  a  specially  abundant  constituent  of 
nervous  tissues,  particularly  in  the  white  substance  of  Schwann. 
It  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  bile,  but  it  may  occur  there  in 
excess  and  form  the  concretions  known  as  gall-stone&  It  can  be 
readily  extracted  from  the  brain  by  the  use  of  cold  acetone.  In  the 
brain  it  occurs  in  the  free  state. 

It  is  a  monatomic  unsaturated  alcohol  with  the  empirical  formula 
G^B.^ .  OH.  Becent  research  has  shown  it  to  belong  to  the  terpene 
series,  which  had  hitherto  only  been  found  as  excretory  products  of 
plant  Uf e.    Windaus  ascribes  to  it  the  following  formula : — 

CHj  CHa CH2    CH3    CH3 

CH    CH  C     CH 

/\/\     

CH    HC 


CH 
(CH3)8HC.CH 


CH 
CH 


CHj 


CHa 


CHg  HgC 
CH^   CHa  CHOH 

That  is,  it  contains  five  reduced  benzene  rings  linked  together  with 
a  double  linkage  at  the  end  of  an  open  chain. 

Cholesterin  is  now  believed  to  be  not  merely  a  waste  product  of 
metabolism,  but  to  exert  an  important  protective  influence  on  the 
body  cells  agcunst  the  entrance  of  certain  poisons  called  toxin& 
One  of  the  poisons  contained  in  cobra  venom  dissolves  red  blood- 
corpuscles;  the  presence  of  cholesterin  in  the  envelope  of  the 
blood-corpuscles  to  some  extent  hinders  this  action,  and  it  has 
been  stated  that  the  administration  of  cholesterin  increases  the 
resistance  of  the  animal  It  is  certainly  the  case  that  with  arti- 
ficial blood-corpuscles,  membranous  bags   containing    haemoglobin. 
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the  impregnation  of  the  membrane  with  cholesterjn,  prevents  the 
solvent  action  of  toxins. 

In  order  that  choleBterin  and  its  derivativeB  may  act  in  this  way,  it 
ia  necessary  that  the  double  linki^e  and 
the  hydroxy]  atom  shown  in  the  formula 
just  given  should  be  intact  The  latter 
would  not  be  the  case  in  an  ester,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  compounds  of 
oholesterin  in  the  blood  previously  de- 
scribed as  esters  by  Hiirthle  are  really 
mixtures  of  choleetcrin  and  fatty  acids. 

From  alcohol  or  ether  containing 
water  it  crystalliaes  in  the  form  of  rhom- 
bic tables,  which  contain  one  molecule  of 
water  of  crystallisation ;  these  are  easily 

recognisedunderthemicroscope(fig.311).         fio.  «i.-choi«t«rin  1117.1.1.. 
It  gives  the  following  colour  tests : — 

1.  Heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water  (5 : 1),  the  ec^ea  of  the 
crystals  turn  red. 

2.  A  solution  of  choleaterin  in  chloroform,  shaken  with  an  equal 
amount  of  strong  sulphuric  aoid,  tome  red,  and  then  purple,  the 
subjacent  acid  acquiring  a  green  fluoreBoenc&    (Salkowski's  reaction.) 

3.  If  acetic  anhydnde  is  added  to  a  chloroformio  solution  of 
cholesterin,  and  then  sulphuric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  a  red  coloration, 
which  changes  to  bluish  green,  is  produced.    (Liebermann's  reaction.) 

A  subataQce  called  ieo-choUaterin  is  found  in  the  fatty  secretion 
of  the  skin  (sebum) ;  it  is  Ui^Iy  oontained  in  the  preparation  called 
tajioline,  made  from  sheep's  wool  fat.  It  differs  from  oholesterin  in 
being  dextro-rotatory  instead  of  lEevo-rotatory  in  solution,  and  it 
does  not  give  Salkowski's  colour  reaction.  Gholesterins  isomeric  with 
animal  choleeterin  are  also  found  in  many  plants;  these  are  termed 
phyto-oholesterins,  or  pbytosterins  for  short 

Cholestdrin  compounds  exhibit  the  physical  phenomenon  recently 
studied  by  Lehmann,  namely,  the  formation  of  liquid  crystals ; 
this  is  also  shown  by  several  otlier  lipoids.  Tirchow  in  1855 
described  what  he  termed  "myelin  forms";  if  brain-substance 
is  mixed  with  water,  where  the  water  touches  the  brain  material, 
threads  are  observable  shootaug  out  and  twisting  into  fantastic 
shapes;  these  are  termed  "myelin  forms,"  although  the  word  myelin 
has  no  definite  chemical  meaning.  It  has  now  been  shown  that  these 
"myelin  forms"  arc  distorted  liquid  crystals  due  to  the  presence  of 
choleaterin  and  other  lipoids.  The  fat  globules  seen  in  the  adrenal 
cortex,  and  in  the  liver  and  other  organs  during  fatty  degeneration, 
are  not  wholly  composed  of  fat,  for  the  polarisation  microscope  shows 
them  to  be  anisotropic,  and  further  invest^ation  has  shown  them  to 

2  G 
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be  lipoids  in  the  fluid  crystalline  condition.  Pure  cholesterin  and 
pure  cholesterin  esters  do  not  exhibit  the  phenomenon ;  but  mixtures 
of  cholesterin  and  fatty  acids  do;  it  has  been  suggested  that  in 
such  mixtures  the  acid  is  incorporated  as  "acid  of  crystallisation," 
analogous  to  the  "  water  of  crystallisation  "  in  many  other  crystals. 

The  Galactosides. — The  substance  known  as  protagon  can  be 
separated  out  from  the  brain  by  means  of  warm  alcohol ;  on  cooling 
the  extract,  protagon  is  deposited  as  a  white  precipitate.  This,  ihow- 
ever,  also  contains  cholesterin,  which  can  be  dissolved  out  by  ether. 
Another  method  of  preparing  protagon  is  to  take  brain  and  extract 
the  cholesterin  first  with  cold  acetone ;  then  hot  acetone  is  employed 
to  extract  the  protagon.  Prgtagon  is  a  substance  originally  described 
by  Couerbe,  under  the  name  c^r^brote,  but  named  protagon  by 
Liebreich,  who  regarded  it  as  a  definite  compound,  and  the  mother 
substance  of  all  the  other  phosphorised  and  non-phosphorised  con- 
stituents of  the  brain.  It  has  now  been  definitely  proved  in  confir- 
mation of  what  Thudichum  stated  in  1874,  that  protagon  is  not 
important  quantitatively,  and  is  not  a  definite  chemical  unit,  but  a 
mixture  of  phosphorised  and  non-phosphorised  substsmces  in  such 
proportions  that  it  usually  contains  about  1  per  cent  of  phosphorus. 
By  treatment  with  appropriate  reagents  and  recrystallisation,  pro- 
tagon can  be  separated  into  its  constituents,  and  those  which  are  free 
from  phosphorus  and  comprise  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  original 
protagon  are  the  galactosides.  The  known  galactosides  are  two  in 
number,  namely,  phrenosin  (or  cerebron)  and  kerasin.  The  former 
is  a  crystalline  product,  and  the  latter  of  somewhat  waxy  con- 
sistency. Phrenosin  yields  on  decomposition  three  substances : — (1) 
A  reducing  sugar,  galactose.  (2)  A  base  termed  sphingosine,  about 
which  little  or  nothing  chemically  is  yet  known.  (3)  A  fatty  acid  of 
high  molecular  weight,  termed  neuro-stearic  acid  by  Thudichum,  but 
not  definitely  identified.    It  is  probably  an  oxy-acid  (Thierfelder). 

Kerasin  also  yields  galactose  and  sphingosine,  but  the  third  con- 
stituent, the  fatty  acid,  is  not  neuro-stearic  but  some  other  acid. 

The  Phosphatides. — The  best  known  of  these  is  lecithin. 
This  is  a  very  labile  substance,  but  it  yields  on  decomposition  four 
materials,  namely — ^glycerin  and  phosphoric  acid  united  together  as 
glycero-phosphoric  acid,  two  fatty  acid  radicals,  of  which  one  is 
usually  oleic  acid,  and  an  ammonium-like  base  termed  choline.  The 
fatty  acid  radicals  are  united  to  glycerin  as  in  an  ordinary  fat,  the 
place  of  the  third  fatty  acid  being  taken  by  the  radical  of  phosphoric 
acid,  which  in  its  turn  is  united  in  an  ester-like  manner  to  the 
choline.  The  clinical  significance  of  such  substances  in  cases  of 
degenerative  nervous  disease  has  been  already  alluded  to  on  p.  172. 

Kephalin  resembles  lecithin  in  being  a  mono-amino-monophos- 
phatide.    It  differs  from  lecithin  in  being  insoluble  in  alcohol.    On 
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decomposition  it  yields  glycero-phosphoric  acid,  certain  fatty  acids 
which  are  less  saturated  than  oleic  acid,  and  probably  belong  to  the 
linoleic  series.  It  also  yields  a  base,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  is 
identical  with  choline.  Kephalin  is  the  most  abundant  phosphatide 
in  nerve-fibres,  and  has  also  been  found  in  ^g-yolk. 

Sphingomyelin  is  the  phosphatide  obtained  from  the  mixture 
called  protagon.  It  is  the  best  known  of  the  diaminomonophos- 
phatides.  If  protagon  is  dissolved  in  hot  pyridine,  and  the  solution 
allowed  to  cool,  sphingomyelin  is  precipitated  in  an  impure  form  as 
sphaero-crystalSy  which  rotate  the  plane  of  polarised  light  to  the  left 
Choline,  fatty  acids,  and  an  alcohol  have  been  found  among  its  cleavage 
products.    It,  however,  differs  from  lecithin  by  containing  no  glycerin. 

Hnayuios. 

The  word  fermentation  was  first  applied  to  the  change  of  sugar 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  by  means  of  yeast.  The  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid  causes  frothing  and  bubbling ;  hence  the  term  "  fermen- 
tation.** The  agent,  yeast,  which  produces  this,  was  called  the  ferment. 
Microscopic  investigeition  shows  that  yeast  is  composed  of  minute 
rapidly-growing  unicellular  organisms  belonging  to  the  fungus  group. 

The  souring  of  milk,  the  transformation  of  urea  into  ammonium 
carbonate  in  decomposing  urine,  and  the  formation  of  vinegar  from 
alcohol  are  brought  about  by  very  similar  organisms.  The  complex 
changes  known  as  putrefaction,  which  are  produced  by  the  various 
forms  of  bacteria  (see  fig.  312),  also  come  into  the  same  category. 

That  the  change  or  fermentation  is  produced  by  these  organisms 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  occurs  only  when  the  organisms  are 
present,  and  stops  when  they  are  removed  or  killed  by  a  high 
temperature  or  by  antiseptics  (carbolic  acid,  etc). 

The  "germ  theory"  of  disease  explains  the  infectious  diseases  by 
oonsidering  that  the  change  in  the  system  is  of  the  nature  of  fermen- 
tation, and,  like  the  others  we  have  mentioned,  produced  by  microbes ; 
the  transference  of  the  bacteria  or  their  spores  from  one  person  to 
another  constitutes  infection.  The  poisons  produced  by  the  growing 
bacteria  appear  to  be  either  alkaloidal  (ptomaines)  or  protein  in 
nature.  The  most  virulent  poison  in  existence,  namely,  snake  poison, 
is  a  protein  of  the  proteose  clas& 

AH  these  micro-organisms  require  moisture  in  which  to  act. 
They  act  best  at  a  temperature  of  about  40°  C.  Their  activity  is 
stopped,  but  the  organisms  are  not  destroyed  by  cold.  The  organisms 
are,  however,  like  other  living  cells,  killed  by  too  great  heat.  Some 
micro-organisms  ^tct  without  free  oxygen ;  these  are  called  anaerobic  ; 
those  that  require  oxygen  are  called  aerobic. 

Another  well-known  fact  concerning  micro-organisms  is  that  the 
substances  they  produce  in  time  put  a  stop  to  their  activity ;  thus 
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in  the  case  of  yeast,  the  alcohol  produced,  and  in  the  case  of 
bacteria  acting  on  proteins,  the  phenol,  cresol,  etc.,  produced,  first 
stop  the  growth  of,  and  ultimately  kill,  these  organisms. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  uncertain  how  micro-organisms  were  able 
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Fio.  81 S.— Types  of  inicn>OTganisinf :  a,  micrococci  amnffed  lingly ;  In  twos,  diplooocci— If  aU  the 
mioxocoociat  a  were  grouped  together  they  woald  be  called  staphylooooci— and  in  foon,  aardnA ; 
b,  micrococci  in  chaina,  ftreptococd ;  t  and  d,  bacilli  of  varionf  kindf  (one  if  repreeented  with 
a  flagellnm);  e,  yarloos  forma  of  fplrlUa ;  /,  eporea,  either  firee  or  in  bacilli. 

to  effect  these  chemical  transformations.  It  is  now,  however, 
definitely  proved  that  they  do  so  by  producing  agents  of  a  chemical 
nature,  which  are  called  enzymes.  This  was  first  demonstrated  in 
connection  with  the  invertase  of  yeast  cells,  and  with  the  enzyme 
secreted  by  the  micrococcus  urese,  which  converts  urea  into  ammonium 
carbonate  in  putrefying  urine.  For  a  long  time,  however,  efforts 
to  obtain  from  yeast  cells  an  enzyme  capable  of  bringing  about  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  were  unsuccessful  This  is  because  the 
enzyme  does  not  leave  the  yeast  cells,  but  acts  intracellularly. 
Buchner,  by  crushing  the  yeast  cells,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
them  the  long-sought  enzyme  (zymase) ;  since  then  other  enzymes 
have  been  obtained  from  other  microbes  by  similar  means. 

Enzymes  are  also  formed  by  the  cells  of  the  higher  organisms, 
both  in  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Familiar  instances  of  these  are 
ptyaliny  the  starch-splitting  enzyme  of  saliva,  and  pepsin,  the 
protein-splitting  enzyme  of  gastric  juice.  The  substance  upon 
which  the  enzyme  acts  is  spoken  of  as  the  substraie. 

We  may,  therefore,  place  these  essential  facts  concerning  enzyme 
action  in  the  following  tabular  way : — 


The  Living  Cell. 


The  yeast  cell . 
The  salivary  ceU 
The  gastric  cell 


The  Enzyme 
produced. 


Zymase  . 
Ptjralin  . 
Pepsin    . 


The  Sabatrate. 


Dextrose  . 
Cooked  starch  . 
Protein 


The  Frodnctf  of  Action. 


Alcohol  and  carbon 
dioxide. 

Dextrin  and  mal- 
tose. 

Proteoses,  peptones, 
and  amino-acids. 
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The  eDzymes  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 

1.  Amylolytio — those  which  convert  polysaccharides  (starch, 
glycogen)  into  sugar  with  intermediate  dextrins.  Examples:  the 
diastase  of  vegetable  seeds,  and  the  ptyalin  of  saliva. 

2.  Inverting — those  which  convert  disaccharides  into  mono- 
saccharides. Examples:  Invertase  of  yeast  cells;  invertase  of 
intestinal  juice;  these  convert  cane  sugar  into  equal  parts  of 
dextrose  and  laBvulose. 

3.  Lipolytic — those  which  splits  fat  into  fatty  acids  and 
glycerin.     An  example,  lipase,  is  found  in  pancreatic  juice. 

4  Proteolytio  or  proteoolastic — those  which  split  proteins  into 
proteoses,  peptones,  polypeptides,  and  finally  amino-acid&  Examples: 
the  pepsin  of  gastric,  and  the  trypsin  of  pancreatic  juice. 

5.  Peptolytio — those  which  split  proteoses  and  peptones  into 
polypeptides  and  amino-acids,  e.g.,  the  erepsin  of  intestinal  juice. 

6.  Ck>agiilative  enzymes — those  which  convert  soluble  into 
insoluble  proteins;  the  best  example  of  this  class  is  thrombin  or 
fibrin-ferment^  which  comes  into  play  in  blood-coagulation,  convert- 
ing the  soluble  protein  in  blood-plasma  called  fibrinogen  into  fibrin. 
Rennet  or  rennin^  found  in  the  gastric  juice,  is  another ;  it  converts 
the  soluble  caseinogenate  of  milk  into  casein. 

7.  Intracellular  or  Autolytic  Hnzymea — These  come  into  play 
during  cell  life,  and  are  importsmt  in  the  metabolic  or  intracellular 
chemical  changes  which  occur  in  protoplasm;  they  sdso  may  be 
subdivided  into  proteolytic,  peptolytic,  lipolytic,  etc.,  according  to 
the  substrate  upon  which  they  act.  After  death  their  activity 
continues,  and  so  they  produce  self-digestion  or  autolysis  of  the 
cells  in  which  they  are  situated,  if  the  tissue  or  organ  is  kept  at 
an  appropriate  temperature  and  under  aseptic  conditions. 

Most  enzyme  actions  are  hydrolytic;  that  is,  water  is  added 
to  the  substrate,  which  then  splits  into  simpler  molecules,  as  for 
instance  in  the  inversion  of  cane  sugar  by  invertase. 

C12H22O11   4-   HgO   =  C^HigOg  +   CgHjjOg. 

[Oftne  sugar.]  [Water.]  [Dextrose.]  [Lnvuloee.] 

8.  Oxidases,  however,  are  not  hydrolytic,  but  are  oxygen 
carriers  and  produce  oxidation:  they  are  mainly  found  as  intra- 
cellular enzymes,  and  are  important  in  tissue  respiration. 

We  shall  come  across  further  examples  of  enzymes  in  our  subse- 
quent studies,  for  instance  in  the  formation  of  urea,  uric  acid,  etc. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  a  few  general  consideration& 

Zym4>gens. — These  are  the  parent  substances  or  precursors  of  the 
enzymes.  The  granules  seen  in  many  secreting  cells  consist  very 
largely  of  zymogen,  which  in  the  act  of  secretion  is  converted  into 
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the  active  enzjme.  Thus,  pepsin  is  formed  from  pepsinogen,  trypsin 
from  trjpsinogen,  thrombin  from  thrombogen,  and  so  forth* 

Activation  of  Enzymes.  Co-enzymes. — Many  enzymes  contained 
in  secretions  are  in  a  condition  ready  for  action.  In  other  cases 
this  is  not  so,  and  their  action  only  occurs  after  they  have  been 
rendered  energetic  by  the  presence  or  action  of  other  substances, 
termed  activatmg  agents  or  co-enzymes. 

The  Specificity  of  Enzyme  Action. — In  most  cases  the  action  of 
an  enzyme  is  extraordinarily  limited ;  thus  there  are  three  separate 
enzymes  to  hydrolyse  the  three  principal  disaccharides,  cane  sugar, 
lactose,  and  maltose,  neither  of  which  will  act  upon  either  of  the 
other  two  sugars  in  the  list.  Arginase  splits  arginine  into  ornithine 
and  urea,  but  will  act  upon  no  other  substance.  The  "lock  and 
key "  simile  first  introduced  by  Emil  Fischer  will  aid  us  in  under- 
standing this  specificity  of  action.  Each  lock  must  have  its  special 
key:  so  the  configuration  of  an  enzyme  must  be  related  in  some 
way  to  the  configuration  of  the  substrate  to  enable  it  to  enter  and 
unlock  its  parts  from  one  another. 

The  Optimum  Temperature  of  Enzyme  Action. — As  the  tempera- 
ture rises  the  velocity  of  the  action  increases,  until  a  temperature 
is  reached  at  which  the  activity  is  greatest.  Most  enzymes  act 
best  at  40°  C,  but  there  are  exceptions ;  malt  diastase,  for  instance, 
acts  best  at  60''  C.  Beyond  the  optimum  temperature  a  further  rise 
inhibits  activity,  until  a  temperature  is  reached  when  the  enzyme 
is  destroyed.  The  fatal  temperature  as  a  rule  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  50°  C. 

The  Inexhaustibility  of  Enzymes. — A  small  amount  of  enzyme 
will  act  on  an  unlimited  amount  of  substrate,  provided  sufficient 
time  is  given,  and  provided  also  the  products  of  action  are  removed. 
The  enzyme  appears  to  take  a  share  in  intermediate  reactions,  and 
there  is  some  evidence  that  in  certain  stages  it  combines  with  the 
substrate;  but  subsequently  when  the  substrate  breaks  up  into 
simpler  materials,  the  enzyme  is  liberated  unchanged,  and  so  ready 
to  similarly  act  on  a  fresh  amount  of  substrate. 

Catalytic  Action  of  Enzymes. — The  analogy  of  enzymic  action  is, 
in  fact,  so  close  to  that  of  inorganic  catalysts,  that  the  view  at 
present  current  regarding  it  is  that  the  action  is  a  catalytic  one. 
That  is  to  say,  the  presence  of  the  enzyme  induces  a  chemical 
reaction  to  occur  rapidly,  which  in  its  absence  also  occurs,  but  so 
slowly  that  any  action  at  all  is  difficult  to  discover.  To  use  the 
technical  phrase,  its  action  is  to  increase  the  velocity  of  chemical 
reactions.  It  is,  for  instance,  quite  conceivable  that,  if  starch  and 
water  were  mixed  together,  the  starch  will  in  time  take  up  the 
water  and  split  into  its  constituent  molecules  of  sugar.  But  an 
action  of  this  kind  would  be  so  slow,  occupying  perchance  many 
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years,  that  for  practical  purposes  it  does  not  take  place  at  all.  If 
an  inorganic  catalyst  is  added,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
temperature  raised  to  boiling  point,  the  action  takes  place  in  a  few 
minutes;  if  an  organic  catalyst,  such  as  the  enzyme  ptyalin,  is 
added,  the  velocity  of  the  change  is  even  greater ;  but  what  is  of 
more  importance  for  the  well-being  of  the  animal,  a  moderate 
temperature,  namely  that  of  the  body,  amply  suffices.  The  organic 
catalysts  or  enzymes  are,  however,  colloidal  in  nature  (possibly  pro- 
tein), and  this  expldns  their  destructibility  by  high  temperatures. 

Reversibility  of  Enzyme  Action, — The  products  of  activity  hinder 
and  finally  stop  the  action  of  enzymes,  but  on  the  removal  of  these 
products  the  enzymes  resume  work.  This  suggested  to  Croft  Hill 
the  question  whether  enzymes  will  act  in  the  reverse  manner  to 
their  usual  action ;  and  in  the  case  of  one  enzyme  which  he  selected 
for  the  experiment  he  found  this  to  be  the  case ;  the  usual  action 
of  maltase  is  to  convert  maltose  into  dextrose:  if,  however,  the 
enzyme  is  allowed  to  act  on  strong  solutions  of  dextrose,  a  small 
quantity  of  this  sugar  was  found  to  be  converted  back  into  maltose 
again.  ''  Beversible  action "  has  since  been  shown  to  occur  in  the 
case  of  many  other  enzymes.  In  intracellular  action  this  is  a  factor 
of  importance ;  for  the  same  enzyme  can  in  the  presence  of  different 
proportions  of  the  substrate  and  its  cleavage  products  both  tie  (in 
anabolism)  and  untie  (in  katabolism)  the  knot.  Hydrolytic  actions 
are  isothermic ;  that  is,  the  total  energy  of  the  products  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  substance  which  is  broken  up. 

Thte  Law  of  Enzyme  Action, — Schtitz  stated  that  the  amoimt 
of  peptic  activity  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  amount 
of  pepsin  present;  thus  if  a  certain  quantity  of  pepsin  produced 
an  amount  of  digestive  action  which  is  equal  to  a;  in  order  to 
produce  a  digestive  action  equal  to  2a  in  the  same  time,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  employ  four  times  the  quantity  of  pepsin ;  and  in 
order  to  produce  a  digestive  action  equal  to  3a,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  use  nine  times  the  amount  of  pepsin.  Considerable  doubt  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  hypothesis,  because  in  the  investigation  of 
other  enzymes  a  much  simpler  relationship  holds.  The  usual 
method  adopted  is  to  estimate  the  time  occupied  by  the  enzyme 
in  accomplishing  a  given  end  on  a  fixed  amount  of  material.  If 
one  prepares  a  series  of  tubes,  each  containing  the  same  amount  of 
milk,  and  adds  to  each  different  known  amounts  of  rennet,  the  time 
occupied  in  producing  curdling  is  noted.  In  this  case,  and  in  similar 
experiments  with  blood  and  fibrin-ferment,  the  amount  of  enzyme 
multiplied  by  the  coagulation  time  is  constant ;  thus  if  two  drops  of 
rennet  solution  produce  coagulation  in  thirty  seconds,  four  drops  will 
curdle  the  same  amount  of  milk  in  fifteen  seconds.  The  same  simple 
relationship  also  holds  for  invertase,  trypsin,  erepsin,  and  lipase. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

THE  BLOOD 

Tab  blood  is  the  fluid  medium  by  means  of  which  all  the  tissues  of 
the  body  are  directly  or  indirectly  nourished ;  by  means  of  it  also 
such  of  the  materials  resulting  from  the  metabolism  of  the  tissues 
which  are  of  no  further  use  in  the  economy  are  carried  to  the  excre- 
tory organ&  It  is  a  somewhat  viscid  fluid,  and  in  man  and  in  all 
other  vertebrate  animals,  with  the  exception  of  two,*  is  red  in  colour. 
It  consists  of  a  yellowish  fluid,  called  plajEona  or  liquor  san^ruinis, 
in  which  are  suspended  numerous  blood-oorpusoles,  the  majority  of 
which  are  coloured,  and  it  is  to  their  presence  that  the  red  colour  of 
the  blood  is  due.  In  addition  to  the  red  corpuscles,  there  are  a 
smaller  number  of  colourless  corpuscles,  and  some  extremely  small 
particles  called  Hood-platdets, 

Even  when  examined  in  very  thin  layers,  blood  is  opaque,  on 
account  of  the  different  refractive  powers  possessed  by  its  two  con- 
stituents, viz.,  the  plasma  and  the  corpuscles.  On  treatment  with 
ether,  water,  and  other  reagents,  however,  it  becomes  transparent  and 
assumes  a  lake  colour,  in  consequence  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
corpuscles  having  been  discharged  into  the  plasma.  The  average 
spedjic  gravity  of  blood  at  15°  C.  (60''  F.)  varies  from  1055  to  1062. 
A  rapid  and  useful  method  of  estimating  the  specific  gravity  of  blood 
was  invented  by  Boy.  Drops  of  blood  are  taken  and  allowed  to  fall 
into  fluids  of  known  specific  gravity.  When  the  drop  neither  rises 
nor  sinks  in  the  fluid  it  is  taken  to  be  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as 
that  of  the  standard  fluid.  The  reaction  of  blood  is  faintly  alkaline 
and  the  taste  saltish.  Its  tempercUure  varies  slightly,  the  average 
being  37*8°  0.  (100°  F.).  The  blood-stream  is  warmed  by  passing 
through  the  muscles,  and  glands,  but  is  somewhat  cooled  on 
traversing  the  capillaries  of  the  skin.  Becently  drawn  blood  has  a 
distinct  odour,  which  in  many  cases  is  characteristic  of  the  animal 
from  which  it  has  been  taken ;  it  may  be  further  developed  by  adding 
to  blood  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water. 

Quantity  of  the  Blood. — ^The  quantity  of  blood  in  an  animal 
is  usually  estimated  in  the  following  manner: — A  small  quantity 

*  The  amphioxus  and  the  Uplocephatus, 
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of  blood  is  taken  from  an  animal  bj  venesection ;  it  is  defibrinated 
and  measured,  and  used  to  make  standard  solutions  of  blood.  The 
animal  is  then  rapidly  bled  to  death,  and  the  blood  which  escapes  is 
collected.  The  blood-vessels  are  next  washed  out  with  saline  solu- 
tion until  the  washings  are  no  longer  coloured,  and  these  are  added 
to  the  previously  withdrawn  blood ;  lastly,  the  whole  animal  is  finely 
minced  with  saline  solution.  The  fluid  obtained  from  the  mincings 
is  carefully  filtered  and  added  to  the  diluted  blood  previously  obtained, 
and  the  whole  is  measured.  The  next  step  in  the  process  is  the  com- 
parison of  the  colour  of  the  diluted  blood  with  that  of  standard  solu- 
tions of  blood  and  water  of  a  known  strength,  until  it  is  discovered 
to  what  standard  solution  the  diluted  blood  corresponds.  As  the 
amount  of  blood  in  the  corresponding  standard  solution  is  known,  as 
well  as  the  total  quantity  of  diluted  blood  obtained  from  the  animal, 
it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  absolute  amount  of  blood  which  the  latter 
contained,  and  to  this  is  added  the  small  amount  which  was  with- 
drawn to  make  the  standard  solution&  This  gives  the  total  amount 
of  blood  which  the  animal  contained.  It  is  contrasted  with  the 
weight  of  the  animal,  previously  known.  The  result  of  experiments 
performed  in  this  way  showed  that  the  quantity  of  blood  in  various 
animals  differs  a  good  deal,  but  in  the  dog  averages  -^  to  iV  of 
the  total  body-weight.  In  smaller  animals  the  proportionate  blood 
volume  is  greater. 

Haldane  and  Lorrain  Smith  have  invented  another  method  which 
has  the  advantage  of  being  applicable  to  man.  The  data  required 
are  (1)  the  percentage  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood,  and  (2)  the  extent 
to  which  the  hsomoglobin  is  saturated  by  a  measured  amount  of 
carbonic  oxide  absorbed  into  the  blood. 

The  percentage  of  hsemoglobin  is  determined  colorimetrically  by 
the  Gk)wers  or  Gowers-Haldane  hsemoglobinometer  (see  p.  468).  In 
the  latter  instrument  the  standard  100  per  cent,  of  colour  corresponds 
to  a  capacity  of  18*5  c.c.  of  oxygen  or  carbonic  oxide  per  100  cc.  of 
blood.  The  subject  whose  blood  is  to  be  measured  breathes  a  known 
volume  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  blood  are  taken  and 
the  saturation  of  his  hsemoglobin  is  determined  colorimetrically. 
From  this  result  the  total  capacity  of  the  blood  for  carbonic  oxide  is 
calculated.  The  "carbonic  oxide  capacity"  is  the  same  as  the 
"  oxygen  capacity."  The  volume  of  the  blood  is  then  calculated  from 
the  total  "  oxygen  capacity,"  and  the  percentage  capacity  as  deter- 
mined by  the  haemoglobinometer.  The  following  is  an  example : — The 
subject's  blood  in  a  given  case  has,  let  us  say,  the  colour  of  the  100 
per  cent,  standard,  and  therefore  has  a  capacity  of  18*5  c.c.  per 
100  cc.  blood.  He  is  allowed  to  breathe  75  cc.  of  carbonic  oxide, 
and  it  is  then  found  that  his  blood  is  15  per  cent,  saturated  with 
that  gas.    That  is  to  say,  instead  of  there  being  18*5  cc  of  oxygen 
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per  100  C.C.  of  blood,  15  per  cent,  of  this  18*5  c.c.  is  present  in  the 

form  of  carbonic  oxide,  15  per  cent  of  18-5=  — i  aa~  =2  "7  c.c. 

Now  if  2-7  c.c.  of  carbon  monoxide  per  100  c.c.  of  blood  is  the  result 
of  breathing  75  o.a  of  that  gas,  the  question  before  us  is.  How  much 
gas  will  be  necessary  to  produce  the  normal  figure  18-5  ? 

2-7  c.c.  per  100  c.a  of  blood  results  from  breathing  75  c.c.  of  CO 

1  ^ 

•  •        X  C.C.  ,,  „  „  9*7  " 

A      1QR  75x18-5 

and      18-5  c.c. 


>»  »»  ff  n  ^7  n 


2-7 
=     500  c.c. 

(approziiiiately). 

In  other  words,  the  total  oxygen  (or  CO)  capacity  of  the  person's 
blood  is  500  c.c.  Since  18-5  cc.  of  this  total  is  carried  by  100  c.c. 
of  blood,  the  total  volume  of  the  person's  blood,  that  is,  the  amount 

which  will  contain  500  c.c.  of  gas,  is  — :r^-= —  =  2727  cc,  or  nearly 

three  litres.  The  total  weight  of  the  blood  is  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing the  volume  by  the  specific  gravity  (about  1-055). 

Some  of  the  results  of  this  method  are  as  follows : — The  mass  of 

the  blood  in  man  is  about  4*9  per  cent,  (sn:? )   of  the  body-weight. 

The  corresponding  ratio  of  the  blood  volume  is  4*62  cc.  per  100 

grammes,  or  ^^     Ib  pathological  conditions    the   numbers   are 

different;  thus  in  ansemia  from  haemorrhage,  the  volume  ratio  is  6  5, 
in  pernicious  anaemia  8*6,  in  chlorosis  10*8.  In  other  words,  in 
various  forms  of  anaemia  the  actual  volume  of  the  blood  is  increased, 
but  of  course  the  corpuscular  and  solid  constituents  are  correspond- 
ingly diminished. 

Ck>afirulation  of  the  Blood. 

After  the  blood  is  shed  it  rapidly  becomes  more  viscous  and  then 
sets  into  a  firm  red  jelly.  The  jelly  soon  contracts  and  squeezes  out 
a  straw-coloured  fluid  called  the  serum.  With  the  microscope, 
filaments  or  fine  threads  are  seen  forming  a  network  throughout  the 
fluid  (fig.  313),  many  radiating  from  sm«5l  clumps  of  blood-plateleta 
These  threads  entangle  the  corpuscles,  and  so  the  clot  is  formed. 
The  threads  are  composed  of  a  protein  substance  Q^eA  fibrin,  and 
the  formation  of  fibrin  is  the  essential  act  of  coagulation.  Fibrin  is 
iormed  from  the  plasma,  and  may  be  obtained  free  from  corpuscles 
when  plasma  is  allowed  to  clot,  the  corpuscles  having  previously 
been  removed  by  methods  we  shall  immediately  study.     It  may  also 
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be  obtained  from  blood  by  whipping  it  with  a  bunch  of  twigs;  the 
fibrin  adheres  to  the  twigs  and  entangles  but  few  corpuscles ;  these 
may  be  removed  by  subsequent  washing  with  water. 


Fio.  818.— Reticulum  of  flbrin,  from  a  drop  of  human  blood,  after  treatment  with  rowanlHn.    The 

entangled  corpuscles  are  not  seen.    (Ranvier.) 

Serum  is  plasma  mirnui  the  fibrin  which  it  forms.  The  relation 
of  plasma,  serum,  and  clot  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  in  the  following 
scheme  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood : — 


( 
1 


m  rSerum 

Plasma     (p.^,^^. 


Corpuscles 


Clot 


It  may  be  roughly  stated  that  in  100  parts  by  weight  of  blood  60-65 
parts  consist  of  plasma  and  35-40  of  corpuscles. 

The  buffy  coat  is  seen  when  blood  coagulates  slowly,  as  in  horse's 
blood.  The  red  corpuscles  sink  more  rapidly  than  the  white,  and 
the  upper  stratum  of  the  clot  (bufiy  coat)  consists  mainly  of  fibrin 
and  wMte  corpuscles. 

Coagtdation  is  hastened  by — 

1.  A  temperature  a  little  over  that  of  the  body. 

2.  Contact  with  foreign  matter. 

3.  Injury  to  the  vessel  walla 
4  Agitation. 

5.  Addition  of  calcium  salts. 

6.  Injection  of  nucleo-protein  into  the  circulation  causes  intra- 

vascular clotting. 
Coagulation  is  hindered  or  prevented  by — 
1.  A  low  temperature.    In  a  vessel  cooled  by  ice,  coagulation 

may  be  prevented  for  an  hour  or  more. 
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2.  The  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  neutral  salts  such  as  sodium 

sulphate  or  magnesium  sulphata 

3.  Addition  of  a  soluble  oxalate,  fluoride,  or  citrate. 

4  Injection  of  commercial  peptone  (which  consists  chiefly  of 
proteoses)  into  the  circulation  of  the  living  animal 

5.  Addition  of  leech  extract  to  the  blood,  or  injection  of  leech 

extract  into  the  circulation  while  the  animal  is  aliva 

6.  Contact  with  the  living  vascular  walls. 

7.  Contact  with  oiL 

The  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows : — 

When  blood  is  within  the  vessels,  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
plasma,  a  protein  of  the  globulin  class,  caXLod  Jibrinogen,  exists  in  a 
soluble  form.  When  the  blood  is  shed,  tlie  fibrinogen  molecule  is 
altered  in  such  a  way  that  it  gives  rise  to  the  comparatively  insoluble 
material  yE&nn. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  the  fibruKW^en  molecule  is  split  into  two 
parts ;  one  part  is  a  globulin  (fibrino-globulin),  which  remains  in  solution ;  the 
other  and  luger  part  is  the  insoluble  substance  fibrin.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  if 
this  really  represents  what  occurs,  for  recent  work  seems  to  show  that  the  fibrino- 

Slobulin  is  not  a  product  of  fibrinogen,  but  exists  in  the  blood-plasma  beforehand, 
it  any  rate,  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  fibrin  is  the  important 
product  and  the  only  one  which  need  concern  us. 

The  next  question  is.  What  causes  the  transformation  of  fibrinogen 
into  fibrin  ?  smd  the  answer  to  that  is,  that  the  change  is  due  to  the 
activity  of  an  enzyme  which  is  c&Hod  JUmn-ferment  or  thrombin. 

This  enzyme  aoes  not  exist  in  healthy  blood  contained  in  healthy 
blood-vessels,  but  is  formed  by  the  disint^ration  of  the  blood- 
platelets  and  colourless  corpuscles  which  occurs  when  the  blood 
leaves  the  blood-vessels  or  comes  into  contact  with  foreign  matter. 
Hence  the  blood  does  not  coagulate  during  life.  But  it  will  be  said, 
disintegration  of  the  blood-corpuscles  occurs  during  life,  why,  then, 
does  the  blood  not  coagulate?  The  reason  is,  that  although  the 
formed  elements  do  disintegrate  in  the  living  blood,  such  a 
phenomenon  takes  place  very  slowly  and  gradually,  so  that  there 
can  never,  under  normal  circumstances,  be  any  massive  liberation 
of  fibrin-ferment,  and  further,  that  there  are  agencies  at  work  to 
neutralise  the  fibrin-ferment  as  it  is  formed.  The  most  noteworthy 
of  these  neutralising  agencies  is  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  an 
antiferment  called  antithrornbin,  analogous  to  the  antipepsin  and 
antitrypsin  which  we  shall  see  are  efficacious  in  preventing  the 
stomach  and  intestines  from  undergoing  self-digestion. 

Nucleo-proteins  obtained  from  most  of  the  cellular  organs  of 
the  body  produce  intravascular  clotting  when  injected  into  the 
circulation  of  a  living  animal  In  certain  diseased  conditions  intra- 
vascular clotting  or  thrombosis  sometimes  occurs,  and  this,  if  it 
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occurs  in  the  heart  and  main  blood-vessels,  is  fatal.  The  condition 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  entrance  of  nucleo-protein  into  the  circula- 
tion from  disintegrated  cells.  The  relationship  of  nucleo-protein 
and  thrombin  is  an  unsettled  problem ;  the  old  view  that  the  two 
are  identical  is  probably  incorrect ;  it  is,  however,  possible  that  the 
nucleo-protein  is  either  identical  with  thrombokinase,  or  holds  the 
thrombokinase  in  loose  combination  or  admixture. 

Thrombin  is  believed  to  originate  chiefly  from  the  blood-platelets 
and  in  part  from  the  leucocytes.  Birds'  blood  clots  very  slowly, 
and  the  absence  of  blood-platelets  in  this  variety  of  blood  will,  in 
part,  account  for  this.  Lymph,  which  contains  colourless  cor- 
puscles, but  no  platelets,  also  clots,  so  in  this  case  the  colourless 
corpuscles  must  be  the  source  of  the  ferment.  One  should,  however, 
be  careful  in  speaking  of  the  disintegration  of  leucocytes  to 
remember  that  the  word  disintegration  does  not  mean  complete 
breakdown  leading  to  disappearance;  the  colourless  corpuscles  do 
not  appreciably  diminish  in  number  when  the  blood  clots,  but  what 
occurs  is  a  shedding  out  from  the  surviving  leucocytes  of  certain 
products,  among  which  fibrin-ferment  is  one. 

We  have  now  traced  fibrin  formation,  the  essential  cause  of 
blood-clotting,  to  the  activity  of  thrombin ;  it  is  next  necessary  to 
allude  to  what  has  been  discovered  in  relation  to  the  origin  of 
thrombin.  Like  other  enzymes,  it  is  preceded  by  a  mother-substance 
or  zymogen.  This  zymogen  is  called  prothrombin  or  throrribogm, 
and  there  appear  to  be  two  necessary  agents  concerned  in  the 
conversion  of  thrombogen  into  thrombin ;  one  of  these  is  the  action 
of  calcium  salts,  the  other  is  the  presence  of  an  activating  agent 
(analogous  to  the  enterokinase,  which  activates  pancreatic  juice) 
called  throThbokinase,  The  exact  rdle  played  by  each  is  still  a 
matter  of  speculation,  but  we  may  learn  a  good  deal  by  studying  a 
little  more  in  detail  some  of  the  methods  already  enumerated  for 
preventing  the  blood  from  coagulating. 

The  part  played  by  calcium  salts  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  coagulation  is  prevented  by  the  decalcification  of  the  blood. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  a 
soluble  oxalate  or  fluoride  to  the  blood  immediately  it  is  shed.  The 
calcium  of  the  blood  plasma  is  then  immediately  precipitated  as 
insoluble  calQium  oxalate  or  fluoride,  and  is  thus  not  available  for 
the  transformation  of  thrombogen  into  thrombin.  The  addition  of  the 
oxalate  or  fluoride  must  be  rapidly  performed,  otherwise  time  will  be 
given  for  the  conversion  of  thrombogen  into  thrombin,  and  thrombin, 
when  formed,  will  act  upon  fibrinogen  whether  the  calcium  has  been 
removed  or  not  In  other  words,  calcium  is  only  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  fibrin-ferment,  and  not  for  the  action  of  fibrin-ferment  on 
fibrinogen.    Fibrin  is  thus  not  a  compound  of  calcium  and  fibrinogen. 
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The  action  of  a  soluble  citrate  ia  also,  in  a  certain  sense,  a 
decalcifying  action,  for  although  calcium  citrate  is  a  soluble  salt,  it 
does  not  ionise  in  solution  so  as  to  liberate  the  free  calcium  ions 
which  are  essential  for  thrombin  formation. 

Oxalated  blood  (or  oxalated  plasma)  will  clot  when  the  calcium 
is  once  more  restored  bj  the  adiUtion  of  a  small  amount  of  calcium 
chloride,  but  such  addition  to  fluoride  plasma  will  not  induce  clotting ; 
in  this  case,  thrombin  itself  must  be  added  as  well  In  some  waj 
sodium  fluoride  interferes  with  the  formation  of  thrombin,  probably 
by  preventing  the  liberation  of  thrombokinase  from  the  corpuscular 
elements  of  the  blood.    The  latter  are  certainly  very  well  preserved. 

The  second  activating  agent,  however,  thrombokinase,  is  not  only 
liberated  from  the  blood-corpuscles,  but  it  is  also  obtained  from  many 
other  tissues.  If  a  hsemorrhage  takes  place  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  blood  as  it  flows  from  the  wound  passes  over  the  muscles 
and  skin  that  have  been  cut,  and  rapidly  clots  owing  to  the  throm- 
bokinase supplied  by  those  tissues.  If  blood  is  obtained  by  drawing 
it  off  through  a  perfectly  clean  cannula  into  a  clean  vessel  without 
idlowing  it  to  touch  the  tissues,  it  remains  unclotted  for  a  long, 
time ;  in  the  case  of  birds'  blood  this  time  may  extend  to  many  days ; 
but  the  addition  of  a  small  piece  of  a  tissue  such  as  muscle,  or  of  an 
extract  of  such  a  tissue,  produces  almost  immediate  clotting.  If  a 
solution  of  fibrinogen  is  prepared  and  calcium  added  it  will  not  clot ; 
if  thrombin,  or  a  fluid  such  as  serum  which  contains  thrombin,  is  added 
it  will  clot.  It  will  not  clot  if  birds'  plasma  obtained  as  above  is  added 
to  it ;  nor  if  tissue  extract  is  added  to  it ;  but  if  both  are  added  it  wiH 
In  other  words,  the  thrombogen  of  the  birds'  plasma  pltui  the  throm- 
bokinase of  the  tissue  extract  have  the  same  effect  as  thrombin. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  why  blood  obtained  after  the 
previous  injection  of  proteoses  (or  commercial  peptone)  into  the 
circulation  does  not  clot.  It  certainly  contains  calcium  salts,  and 
probably  both  thrombogen  and  thrombokinase,  for  it  can  be  made  to 
clot  without  the  addition  of  either,  for  instance  by  dilution,  or  the 
passage  of  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  through  it.  There  must  be 
someuiing  in  peptone  blood  which  antagonises  the  action  of  thrombin. 
This  something  is  an  excess  of  antithrombin.  Peptone  will  not 
hinder  blood-coagulation,  or  only  very  slightly,  if  it  is  added  to  the 
blood  after  it  is  shed.  The  antithrombin  must  therefore  have  been 
added  to  the  blood  while  it  was  circulating  in  the  body.  We  can 
even  go  further  than  this,  and  say  what  part  of  the  body  it  is  which 
is  concerned  in  the  production  of  antithrombin.  It  is  the  liver ;  for 
if  the  liver  is  shut  off  from  the  circulation,  peptone  is  ineffective  in 
its  action.  The  converse  experiment  confirms  this  conclusion,  for  if 
a  solution  of  peptone  is  artificially  perfused  through  an  excised 
surviving  liver,  a  substance  is  formed  which  has  the  power  of  hinder- 
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ing  or  preventing  the  coagulation  of  shed  blood.  Peptone  blood  is 
verj  poor  in  leucocytes ;  the  cause  of  their  disappearance  is  not  clear. 

We  are  thus  justified  in  two  conclusions: — 

(1)  That  the  antithrombin  ^'normallY  present  in  healthy  blood  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  prevent  intravascular  clotting^  is  formed  in 


r. 


'    (2)  l^fc   QQTqpiercial   peptone,  in   virtue   of   the   proteoses  it 
containsTfttiTTinlf^t^B  this  action  to  such  an  extraordinary  degree 

f.Koi^  thfl    «^^^"TTmUf.inn    nf    ftTitihhrnTnhin    in    the    biOOCL    beCOme8_80 

grrAftt  thffcf,  tlift  l^lnnH  HnAi^  ^^^  dot  eveu  after  it  is  shed. 

We  will  conclude  by  considering  only  one  more  of  the  hindrances 
to  coagulation,  and  that  by  no  means  the  least  interesting.  The 
leech  lives  by  sucking  the  blood  of  other  animals ;  from  the  leech's 
point  of  view  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  blood  should  flow 
freely  and  not  clot.  The  glands  at  the  head  end  of  the  leech,  often 
spoken  of  roughly  as  its  salivary  glands,  secrete  something  which 
lunders  the  blood  from  coagulating,  and  everyone  knows  by  experi- 
ence, who  has  been  treated  by  leeches,  how  difficult  it  is  to  prevent 
a  leech-bite  from  bleeding  after  the  leech  has  been  removed ;  com- 
plete cleansing  is  necessary  to  wash  away  the  leech's  secretion  from 
the  wound.  Now  if  an  extract  of  leeches'  heads  is  made  with  salt 
solution  and  filtered,  that  fluid  will  prevent  coagulation  whether  it  is 
injected  into  the  blood-stream  or  added  to  shed  blood.  The  sub- 
stance in  question  is  believed  to  be  antithrombin  itself.  The 
pnrififl^  DfiAtflrj^^l  obtained  from  leech  9ni\r?u^t  is  called  hirudin. 
Blood  so  obtained  can  be  made  to  clot  by  the  addition  of  thrombm,  or 
of  such  a  fluid  as  senmi,  that  contains  thrombin  in  sufficient  amount. 

We  may  summarise  our  present  knowledge  of  the  causes  of 
coagulation  in  the  following  tabular  way : — 


From  the  platelets,  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  from  the 
leucocytes,  a  material  is 
shed  out,  called — 


Thrombooek. 


I 


From  the  formed  ele- 
ments of  the  blood,  but 
also  £rom  the  tissues  over 
which  the  escaping  blood 
flows,  is  shed  out  an  acti- 
vating agent,  called — 

Thaombokinase. 

I 


In  the  blood  plas- 
ma a  protein  sub- 
stance exists,  called— 

FlBHlNOOEK. 

I 


In  the  presence  of  calcium  salts,  thrombokinase 
activates  thrombogen  in  such  a  way  that  an  active 
enzyme  is  produced,  which  is  caUed — 

Thbombik. 

! 


Thrombin  or  fibrin-ferment  acts  on  fibrinogen  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  trans- 
formed into  the  insoluble  stringy  material  Ti^ich  is  called— 

Fibrin. 


[oh.  jam. 


Hie  Plasma  and  Serum. 


The  liquid  id  which  the  corpuaclea  float  may  be  obtained  by 
empIoTuig  one  or  other  of  the  methods  already  described  for  pre- 
Tenting  Uie  blood  from  coagnlating.  The  corpuscles,  being  heavy, 
sink,  and  tho  supernatant  plasma  can  then  be  removed  by  a  pipette 
or  siphon;  the  separation  can  be  more  rapidly  effected  by  the  use  of 
a  centrifugal  machine  (see  fig.  314). 


.— Plu  ind  wctlonoT  nntrifnnl  much  Ins.  a,  An  Lmn  aocket  Hcund  to  top  of  Ubla  b  ;  c,a 
,  HplDdla  ouryiDg  thg  lumUblv  i>»  nod  tDminjc  fnely  In  a^  e,  m  Hinga  Tunnd  tanitftUa  D; 
shallow  BTOOTBn  on  fKMnr Din  which  the  Wat-tnh™*™  flii«i  by  el»nif«  a  o;  h,  ■paUCfBitd 

1 1  »™  two  inildB  puUeyi  tor  cord  n.  Tin  nppw  put 

inUbls.    (Oungn.) 


M  flgun  la  ■  lar&u  tI<w  at  lb 


On  counteracting  the  influence  which  has  prevented  the  blood 
from  cot^ulating,  the  plasma  then  itself  co^^ates.  Thus  plasma 
obtEuned  by  the  use  of  cold  clots  on  warming  gently ;  plasma  which 
has  been  decalcified  by  the  action  uf  a  soluble  oxalate  clots  on  the 
addition  of  a  calcium  salt;  plasma  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  stnmg 
solution  of  neutral  salt  coagulates  when  this  is  diluted  by  the  addition 
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of  water,  the  addition  of  fibrin-ferment  being  necessary  in  most  cases ; 
where  coagulation  occurs  without  the  addition  of  fibrin-ferment  no 
doubt  some  is  present  from  the  partial  disintegration  of  the  corpuscles 
which  has  already  occurred.  Pericardial  and  hydrocele  fluids 
resemble  pure  plasma  very  closely  in  composition.  As  a  rule, 
however,  tiiey  contain  few  or  no  white  corpuscles,  and  do  not  clot 
spontaneously,  but  after  the  addition  of  fibrin-ferment,  or  of  liquids 
such  as  serum  that  contain  fibrin-ferment,  they  always  yield  fibrin. 

Pure  plasma  may  be  obtained  from  horse's  veins  by  what  is  known 
as  the  "  living  test-tube  "  experiment.  If  the  jugular  vein  is  ligatured 
in  two  places  so  as  to  include  a  quantity  of  blood  within  it,  then 
removed  from  the  animal  and  hung  in  a  cool  place,  the  blood  will  not 
clot  for  many  houra  The  corpuscles  settle,  and  the  supernatant 
plasma  can  be  removed  with  a  pipette. 

The  plasma  is  alkaline,  yellowiBh  in  tint,  and  its  specific  gravity 
is  about  1026  to  1029.     1000  parts  of  plasma  contain : — 

Water 902*90 

Solids 97-10 

Proteins:  1.  yield  of  fibrin 4*05 

2.  other  proteins 78*84 

Extractiyes  (including  &t) 6*66 

Inorganic  suts 8*65 

In  round  numbers,  plasma  contains  10  per  cent,  of  solids,  of  which 
8  are  protein  in  nature.  Fibrinogen,  as  judged  from  the  yield  of 
fibrin,  is  the  least  abundant  of  the  proteins  present. 

Serum  contains  the  same  three  classes  of  constituents — proteins, 
extractives,  and  salts.  The  extractives  and  salts  are  the  same  in 
both  liquids  The  proteins  are  different,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 

Proteint  of  Pkuma.  ProUins  of  Serum, 

Fibrinogen.  Serum  globulin. 

Serum  globulin.  Serum  albumin. 

Serum  albundn.  Fibrin-ferment + nudeo-protein. 

The  gases  of  plasma  and  serum  are  small  quantities  of  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid.  The  greater  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
blood  is  combined  in  the  red  corpuscles  with  haemoglobin;  the 
carbonic  acid  is  chiefly  combined  as  carbonates.  The  gases  of  the 
blood  have  already  been  considered  under  Eespiration  (see  pp.  361- 
370.) 

We  may  now  study  one  by  one  the  various  constituents  of  the 
plasma  and  serum. 

A.  Proteins. — Fibrinogen,  the  mother-substance  of  fibrin,  is  a 
globulin.  It  differs  from  serum  globulin,  and  may  be  separated  from 
it  by  making  use  of  the  fact  that  half-saturation  with  sodium 
chloride  precipitates  it.  It  coagidates  by  heat  at  the  low  tempera- 
ture of  56°  C. 

2  F 
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Serum  gldbvivn  and  serum  albumin. — ^These  substances  exhibit  the 
usual  differences  already  described  between  albumins  and  globulins 
(p,  425).  Both  are  coagulated  by  heat  at  a  little  over  70*"  C.  They 
may  be  separated  by  dialysis  or  the  use  of  neutral  salts.*  The 
readiest  way  to  separate  them  is  to  add  to  the  serum  an  equal  volume 
of  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate.  This  is  equivalent  to 
semi-saturation,  and  it  precipitates  the  globulin.  If  magnesium 
sulphate  is  used  as  a  precipitant  of  the  globulin  it  must  be  added  in 
the  form  of  crystals,  and  the  mixture  well  shaken  to  ensure  complete 
saturation. 

Ftbrin-ferm&rU, — Schmidt's  method  of  preparing  it  is  to  take 
serum  and  add  excess  of  alcohol  This  precipitates  all  the  proteins, 
fibrin-ferment  included.  After  some  weeks  the  alcohol  is  poured  off; 
the  serum  globulin  and  serum  albumin  have  been  by  this  means 
rendered  insoluble  in  water;  an  aqueous  extract  is,  however,  found 
to  contain  fibrin-ferment,  which  is  not  so  easily  coagulated  by  alcohol 
as  the  proteins  ara  Prepared  in  this  way,  however,  it  differs  in 
some  of  its  properties  from  the  thrombin  t^at  is  formed  in  shed 
blood,  and  to  wluch  no  chemical  reagents  have  been  added. 

B.  Bxtraotivea — These  are  non-nitrosenous  and  nitrogenous. 
The  non-nitrogenous  are  fats,  soaps,  cholesterin,  and  sugar;  the 
nitrogenous  are  urea  (002  to  0*04  per  cent.),  and  still  smaller 
quantities  of  uric  acid,  creatine,  creatinine,  xanthine,  and  hypo- 
xanthine  and  amino-acids. 

C.  Salts. — ^The  most  abundant  salt  is  sodium  chloride;  it  con- 
stitutes between  60  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  mineral  matter. 
Potassium  chloride  is  present  in  much  smaller  amount.  It  consti- 
tutes about  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  ash.  The  other  salts  are 
phosphates  and  sulphates. 

Schmidt  gives  the  following  table : — 

1000  parts  of  plasma  yield — 

Mineral  matter 8*550 

Chlorine 8*640 

SO, 0-116 

PaCJs 0-191 

Potassium 0*828 

Sodium 8*841 

Calcium  phosphate 0*811 

Magnesium  pnosphate 0*222 

The  Blood-Ck>rpu8cle8. 

Red  or  Ck>loured  Ck>rpu80le8. — Human  red  blood-corpuscles  are 
circular  biconcave  discs  with  rounded  edges,  ttsw  ^^^^  ^  diameter 

*  The  globulin  of  the  serum  precipitated  bv  **'  salting  out**  really  consists  of 
two  proteins,  one  of  which  is  precipitated  by  dialysis  (euglobulin),  and  the  other  is 
not  (pseudo^lobulin). 
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(7  /I  to  8  ;u)  and  rrhnr  inch,  or  about  2  ^,  in  thicknesB.  When  viewed 
singly  they  appear  of  a  pale  yellowish  tinge;  the  deep  red  colour 
which  they  give  to  the  blood  ia  observable  in  them  only  when  they 
are  seen  en  matse. 

Accoidlng  to  RoUett  thef  ue  composed  of  a,  tnmspiwent  filmy  fi«mewoA 
inflltnted  In  all  porta  br  the  red  pigment  kamaglobm.  This  itroma  is  elastic,  so 
tb>t  as  the  corpmdes  circulate,  tiicy  admit  of  change  in  form,  and  recover  their 
natural  shape  as  soon  as  thej'  escape  ttom  compression.  According  to  this  theon-, 
the  coiulstency  of  the  peripheral  part  of  the  stroma  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
central  portiaos ;  the  onber  layer  thos  plays  the  part  of  a  membrane  In  the  processes 
of  oamoeis  that  occur  when  water  or  salt  sotnUons  are  added  to  the  corpuscles, 
TUs  view  of  RoUett  has  been  questioned,  paittculariy  by  SchUer,  who  regards  the 
red  corpuscles  u  composed  of  a  colonriess  envelope  endosiiig  a  solution  ot  hmno 
Klobin.  The  presence  of  a  memtirane  on  the  exterior  of  the  corpuscle  is  undoubted, 
and  can  be  dear^  disdngnished  by  a  good  microscope  in  the  lai^er  ccMpnscles  d 
amphibia.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  explain  the  elastidfy  of  the  corpnsdes,  and 
the  cental  position  of  the  nucleus  in  nucleated  red  corpuscles,  unless  we  also  assume 
that  deUcate  fltwes  pass  across  the  interior  of  the  corpuscles. 

The  red  corpuscles  of  other  mammals  are  generally  very  nearly 
the  fdze  of  human  red  corpuscles.  They  are  smallest  in  the  deer 
tribe  and  lai^est  in  the  elephant.  In  the  camelida  they  are 
biconvex.  In  all  mammals  the  corpuscles  are  non-nucleatra,  and 
in  all  other  vertebrates  (birds,  reptiles,  amphibia,  and  fishes)  the 


Fto.  sis.— OojpiuGlH  of  thA  frog.    Thfl 

Dolound  cocpiKeleH.    The  athar  cor- 
poKles    m    two   TUisldM    of    thl 

corpuscles  are  oval,  biconvex,  and  nucleated  (fig.  316),  and  larger 
thaJi  in  mammala  They  are  largest  of  all  in  certain  amphibians 
(amphiuma,  protmt). 

A  property  of  the  red  corpuscles,  which  is  exaggerated  in  inflam- 
matory blood,  is  a  tendency  to  adhere  bwetber  in  rolls  or  colnnma 
(rouleaux),  like  piles  of  coins.    These  rolls  quickly  fasten  together 
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by  their  ends,  and  cluster ;  so  that,  v^hen  the  blood  is  spread  out  thinly 
on  a  glass  they  form  an  irregular  network  (fig.  315). 

Action  of  ReajBrents. — Considerable  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  physical  and 
chemical  constitution  of  red  blood-cells  by  studying  the  eflfects  produced  by 
mechanical  means  and  by  various  reagents ;  the  following  is  a  brief  summary  of 
these  reactions : — 

W<Uer,—Wh/cn  water  is  added  gradually  to  frog*s  blood,  the  oral  disc-shaped 
corpuscks  become  spherical,  and  gradually  discharge  their  haemoglobin,  a  pale, 
transparent  enydope  being  left  Mhind :  human  red  blood-cells  swell,  change 
from  a  discoidal  to  a  spheroidal  form,  burst  and  discharge  their  pigment,  becoming 
quite  transparent  and  all  but  invisible.    This  effect  is  due  to  osmosis. 

Physiological  taUn^  solution  causes  no  effect  on  the  red  corpuscles  beyond  pre- 
Tenting  them  running  into  rouleaux.  If  a  stronger  salt  solution  is  used,  the  cor- 
puscles shrink  and  become  crenated  {fig.  817),  omag  to  osmosis  of  water  outwards. 

Diluts  acstie  acid  causes  the  nucleus  of  the  red  Mood-cells  in  the  frog  to  become 
more  dearly  defined ;  if  the  action  is  prolonged,  the  nucleus  becomes  strongly 

riulated,  and  all  the  colouring  matter  seems  to 
_  concentrated  in  it,  the  surrounding  cell-sub- 

4^^^  I^^J^L  stance  and  outline  of  the  cell  becoming  almost 

ilt  ^^P  invisible ;  after  a  time  the  cells  lose  their  colour 

».«  «i7    itn^  ^Sk         altogether.    The  ceUs   in   the   figure    (fig.    818) 

of  MOtoeaoiS.  ^^^  represent   the  successive  stages  of  the  change. 

tion     (crena-      Fio.  818.— Bflbct    ^  Similar  loss  of  colour  occurs  in  the  red  cor- 
tion).  of  acetic  add.      pusdes  of  human  blood,  which,  however,  firom 

the  absence  of  nuclei,  seem  to  disappear  entirdy. 
Dilute  alkalis  cause  the  red  blood-cells  to  dissolve  slowly,  and  finally  to 
disappear. 

Uhloro/orm^  sthsr^  and  other  reagents  that  dissolve  &ts  dissolve  the  lipoid 
substances  (lecithin,  etc.)  of  the  membrane  which  surrounds  the 
corpusdes,  and  so  produce  lakiug  of  the  blood.  ^        P  >  »^ 

Tannic  acid, — ^When  a  2  per  cent  firesh  solution  of  tannic      ^  >^   1 1)    \A ) 
acid  is  applied  to  frog's  blooa  it  causes  the  appearance  of  a      O  ^    w    \^ 
sharply-defined  little  knob,  projecting  firom  the  free  sur&ce  j[^ 

{Roberts^  macula) :  the  colouring  matter  becomes  at  the  same  ^^ 

time  concentrated  in  the  nudeus,  which  grows  more  distinct     yiq.  sio.— Bfitet  of 
{fift.  819).    A  somewhat  similar  effect  is  produced  on  the  human  *   taiinin. 

red  blood-corpusde,  the  colouring  matter   being  dischaiged 
and  coa^lated  as  a  little  knob  of  haematin  on  the  sur&ce  ofthe  corpusde. 

Bone  acid.— A  2  per  cent  solution  applied  to  nucleated  red  blood-cdls  will 

cause  tne  concentration  of  ail  the  colouring  matter  in  the  nudeus ; 

/^r\  the  coloured  body  thus  formed  gradually  quits  its  central  position, 

9m)\m^       and  comes  to  be  partly,  someiJmes  entirely,  protruded  nom  the 

^^^       surfiEu:e  of  the  now  colourless  cell  {fig,   820).     When  applied  to 

'^J?#*5?in!!J?^*^    ^^  non-nudeated  mammalian  corpuscle  its  effect  merely  resembles 

ofboricadd.      that  of  other  dilute  adds. 

Hie  Ck>lourle88  Ck>rpu80les. — The  white  or  colourless  corpuscles 
are  masses  of  nucleated  protoplasm ;  thej  are  nearly  spherical  when 
at  rest,  but  owing  to  their  amoeboid  movements  (see  p.  11)  exhibit 
considerable  changes  in  outline  when  thej  are  active,  as  they  are  at 
body  temperature. 

In  health,  the  proportion  of  white  to  red  corpuscles  is  on  the 
average  1  to  600  or  600,  but  this  varies  considerably  even  in  the 
course  of  the  same  day.  The  number  of  lymphocytes  is  greatly 
increased  by  a  meal.    Also,  in  young  persons,  after  haemorrhage  and 
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if'iv    **  t*    bt /..ii'l  .    h.uiirin    red    h'  'iH'wt.l^   tweli,   cIk^  j>:f 

'-    ,•     o.,itH';x.      It  a  St***"):!  --'.r  s-dt   ^u.Mtu>:i  is  u^  -.i,  Mic  t*')-- 
■t  .  ■(  •"**ii  i.''*tl  ui^.  -t^    ",.  (>w  fig-  tt>  o-iiiOM-.  nf  watf r  <.>i,  v^  <.  iv, 
"f .  ■  \\\f  w  :f  'rU'.  >jf  viK*  r*'<<  '\''k>i'  <'t*iis  in  th«*  fro^  t»»  b*  v  .im" 
I        ■    •  »     .      *^  <   ,    't   |»)o  aftitiii  1^   f^'t  I.'iiut'ti,  tlTft  micltn's   h'^"vue:>    -irop,;iV 

tc'^innhlf^d,  MPu  ad  tt^e  folf-uri^j?  matt*-''  mc*""    to 
^C.    ^  \  .*!-'    '  ii'   V '^i'.*'^  itrr.^^d    in    it,   tSe   iMr"()^!ni.'i  i  Cv-i!  '''*> 

stanc'c   and   <>>  Hi.',   'jf  lr.<*  Cfd    b"**'»n    n.'*  aln   ■  i. 
I^""  ;         "^  ii  \».  i4  I**:    f.-*^<'r  u  tHiH'  tlje  t*'-li'.  i>;se  ti'-ii   t"!''!'.: 

utToi''"t^u*r.      \\\^.    ceas    in    Uie    l.L'-nre    (1.^.     'Hi>^! 
n*Mrts<^nt    tiu'    siicc<\sm^  e    sti"-f*S    oi     **u*    c  ha •-»<.• 
,,,4        ^' ,    ,  ^.  I-'..;     A   si'.-*'    r    lo-:!    ot  i'ol(  ur   rviMirs    in   t}\f  red   v    r- 
t.  '  •  .«..'.   i-  .        pusd'-s  of   hniifin    bK  t)d,    w|,'<!.,    Ki.wfvor,    f-(  i^i 

tne  absoiuv*  'd  :iiKlt*i.  s^.ffn  to  <Hs.ip;'^'.vf  ei.l'.*-  ;y. 
'  *     '     '.  ••         '  I  I.  f    t'jf*    red    blv>od-i  ciis    to   disboivc   .slovlx ,  ana    nnaly  to 

*•  '     ,..■  '   other  renyents  ^}\\\  (iissoive  fi  Is  dis^clvr  the   'ipnid 
t'  the  tnriKO.nie  wh  .  a  sui round ,  the 
i  1  t   I^ivn-;*  of  the  bi  »od.  ,  "^      x  ' 

•  '    .\  I  P'^r  eetit  frt'^it  sohiiion  of  Uiur  •  -  ;J       () 

«*  b.{i{>(t  it    ciiMst^s  tne  h,ojK*ar?tncp  oi   a       ^-*'  ^  -      -         ^ 
r,:  ('O    pro'fv  tin  J*  froul   tho    frv-e   surt'are  t^ 

:  *'  t  ol.Mirh  u"  ii.'i'^cr  be*'OM>t\s  at  th«'  shuu*  C-- 

.   .'i'*  iui<  ir'>js,   \vhi'"b.    pn)us    more  di^t;'i<'l       j.,,,  o^j     Kf,^*   ,f 
•.   ■•  i'.it  .litnil-ir  ctlect  is  p^-otn  xc'  on  tlie  hu'u.m  i,i  -nn.. 

•■•'.i'    I**,    ihe   <:oh)pn:ij;    nudrcr    bt^'.fT   c;isr*i«*:_  f(i 
'•    A-  a  h  'Jp  '<tipD  ot  jufiiiiitin  or*  ttu'  v^tirfa^e  t»t  th*"^  corpuscle. 
'*  '>,'      A  U  }H'r  f'  Til    sohi  .lon  ;'j':)ht"d  to  n'l  -.o'l^nl   red  blotxl-c-*"-   v  I'.i 
oji'iso  ttie  f'f"K-f"dni*.(»n  of 'ill  ttic  cojourvn^  nrittcf  m  tlie  niKlfu:-  ; 
th»'  0  'l'>iired  body  thus  formed  trradiM.ly  'jn.tb  its  central  no.,it'«  ,;, 
a;vj  comes   to   t>e  partly,  so'uctimes  entire'y,  protruded  Ironi  the 
'urf ice  of  the  n-.w   co'on''|<-ss   cell   f^ip".    ':*'  o  .      V  hen   apol'ed   to 
■'■""'       0  e  no'i  THKip.dcd  .iiam'n.il.an  ooro'jx  It,  its  c'^Cv't  nicrolv  rchemMrs 

th.i*  '  I  t-tliei  dilutt-  a''ids. 

■'  1  '  :«  '^j  .tv-if?  Corput^cdes. — Tho  whito  or  rn]nurlo-s  ('ur[Mis.'l*^s 
..'.     •-  '  ■  ^  t  i!"..'"v:  '('  pr-^t(iTiia3:n  ;  they  aio  nearly  fo|>Iiori{'al  when 

;*  I'  <>.    • ''    ^'"ii.:  to  t'K'ir  aia^uh.-iid  I'.utvtirnentB  (.-^''C  p.  j1)  e-x'iihit. 
(  »;..  I  :.';•..  >  '  *\*   "-'^  in  out'irio  whon  thfv  arc  active,  ns  i'licv  .re  at 

Til  bo  ill i.,  .'•  ;  •!'  tvtiiui  nf  white  to  r:d  corpu  .les  iri  ou  the 
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SUined  with 

Methylene  Blue 

and  Eosin. 


Stained  with 

Ehriich's 
Tri-acid  Dye. 


SUined  with 

Hematoxylin 

and  Bosin. 


Fig.  321. — ^The  varieties  of  colourless  corpuscles  in  normal  human 

blood,  stained  by  different  methods. 

o,  Lymphocyte;  b,  large  mono-nuclear  hyaline  leucocyte;  c,  tran'sition 
form ;  d,  polynuclear  leucocyte ;  e,  eosinophile  leucocyte ;  /,  mast-cell. 
Magnified  about  1000  times.    (After  Szymonow  icz.) 
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during  pr^nancy,  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  colourless  blood- 
corpuscles  ;  in  old  age  they  are  diminished. 

Several  varieties  of  colourless  corpuscles  are  found  in  human 
blood.  They  are  represented  in  the  accompanying  coloured  plate, 
stained  by  different  methods;  the  column  on  the  left  shows  their 
appearances  as  stained  by  a  mixture  of  eosin  and  methylene  blue 
(Jenner's  stain).  The  middle  column  shows  them  as  stained  by 
Ehrlich's  triacid  dye  (eLcid  fuchsin,  methyl-green,  and  orange  G). 
In  the  right-hand  column,  the  cells  were  stained  with  a  mixture  of 
hssmatoxylin  and  eosin.    The  following  are  the  varieties  shown : — 

(a)  Lymphocytes. — These  are  only  a  little  larger  than  red 
corpusclea  The  nucleus  is  relatively  large^  and  usually  round;  the 
protoplasm  around  it  forms  quite  a  narrow  zone.  The  nucleus,  as  is 
the  case  with  all  nuclei,  is  basophile,  and  stains  with  such  basic  dyes 
as  methylene  blue.  The  protoplasm  presents  no  distinct  granules 
and  is  also  basophile.  The  lymphocytes  comprise  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  total  colourless  corpuscles. 

(b)  Large  mononvdear  leucocytes, — ^A  relatively  small  oval  nucleus 
lies  near  the  centre  of  basophile  protoplasm,  which  again  presents  no 
definite  granulation.    Their  diameter  is  12-20  /i,  and  they  form  only 

1  per  cent,  of  the  total  colourless  corpuscles. 

{c)  Transitional  leucocytes, — The  cell-body  is  somewhat  smaller 
and  is  mainly  basophile.  A  certain  amount  of  neutrophile  granula- 
tion may  be  seen.  The  strongly  basophile  nucleus  may  present  all 
gradations  between  an  oval  and  lob^  condition.  In  normal  blood 
their  number  is  variable,  but^  as  a  rule,  they  only  make  up  about 

2  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  colourless  corpuscle&  They  are  called 
transitional  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  represent  an  intermediate 
condition  between  the  large  mononuclear  leucocytes  and  the  poly- 
nuclear  leucocytes  described  under  d.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  if 
this  hypothesis  is  correct,  and  some  histologists  think  the  h  and  c 
varieties  originate  from  the  endothelial  wall. 

{d)  Polyniiclear  leucocytes. — These  are  9-12  fj,  in  diameter,  and 
form  the  main  mass  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  (70  per  cent.). 
They  have  several  nuclei,  which  are  strongly  basophile  and  present 
many  different  shapes,  and  are  usually  connected  by  threads  of 
chromatin.  The  protoplasm  is  finely  granular,  and  stains  with 
neutral,  and  faintly  with  acid  aniline  dyes  (such  as  eosin).  In 
certain  pathological  conditions — for  instance,  in  diabetes — the  cell- 
protoplasm  contains  excess  of  glycogen. 

(e)  JBosinophile  leticocytes. — These  are  usually  larger  than  the 
preceding  (12-15  /j.  in  diameter).  They  contain  either  a  single 
irregular-shaped  nucleus,  or  more  often  two  or  three  nuclei  of 
unequal  size.  Their  protoplasm  contains  large  distinct  granules 
which  have  an  intense  affinity  for  acid  dyes  such  as  eosin,  and  are 
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therefore  termed  oxTphile,  acidophile,  or  eosiDophila  They  are 
Btated  to  be  less  actively  ftmoeboid  than  the  polynuclear  lenoocytes. 
They  comprise  from  2  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  colourlese 
corpuscles. 

(/)  ifaal-cells. — These  cells  we  have  already  seeo  in  the  connective 
tissues  (pp.  31-32)  and  they  are  very  rare  in  normal  blood.  Leas  than 
0-5  per  cent,  is  usually  present.  They  measure  about  10  ft  across ; 
their  nucleus  ia  single  and  irregular  in  shape.  The  granules  in  the 
protoplasm  are  much  more  basophile  than  the  nucleus.  (See  coloured 
plate.) 

FbagooytoalB. — The  most  important  outcome  of  the  amoeboid 
movement  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  is  their  power  of  ingesting 
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foreign  particles,  such  as  bacteria,  which  they  engulf  and  digest. 
This  is  called  phagocytosis  (see  also  p.  300).  The  polynuclear  leuco- 
cytes appear  to  be  the  most  vigorous  phagocytes.  The  drawings  in 
fig.  322  show  some  st^es  in  this  phenomenon ;  the  cells  represented 
there,  however,  are  not  normal  leucocytes,  but  certain  large  amoeboid 
cells  found  in  connective  tissues,  which  congregate  specially  in 
inflamed  parts. 

mie  Blood-Pl&teletfl. — Besides  the  two  principal  varietiefl  of 
blood-corpuscles,  a  third  kind  has  been  described  under  the  name 
blood-plateleta  {BliU-pldtcKen).     These  are  colourless  disc-ahaped  or 
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inegolar  bodies,  much  BmaUer  than  led  corpuscles.  Difforest  views 
are  held  as  to  their  origin.  At  first  they  were  regarded  as  immature 
red  coTpuBclee ;  but  this  view  has  been  discarded.  Some  state  that 
they  are  merely  a  precipitate  of  nucleo-protein  which  occurs  when 
the  plasma  dies  or  is  cooled.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  they 
do  occur  in  living  blood,  and  have  been  seen  to  undergo  amceboid 
movement ;  some  observers  state  that  they  are  nucleated. 

■ntuoamtlon  of  the  Blood'OorinuolML 

Several  methods  are  employed  for  countjng  the  blood-corpusclea  ;  moat  of  them 
depend  apoD  the  Buae  principle,  Li.,  thediluSon  of  «  mlonte  volume  of  blood  with 
•  given  volume  of  •  cidotiTleM  Hline  solntion  limikr  in  specific  gnittj  to  blood- 
plianw,  lo  that  the  site  and  shape  erf  the  ctwpiucles  ii  attend  •■  uttle  ai  possible. 
A  mlnnte  quantltjr  of  the  well-mixed  solntioa  is  then  taken,  examined  under  the 
midOKope,  either  in  a  ilattened  capiUsrr  tube  (Halassex)  or  in  a  cell  (Thoma- 
Zeiss,  Gowen)  of  known  capacity,  and  tne  number  of  corposdei  In  a  measured 
length  of  the  tube,or  inagivenareaof  thecell,  Is  counted.  The  length  of  the  tube 
and  the  area  of  the  cell  are  ascertained  by  means  of  a  micrometer  scale  In  the  micro- 
Kope  ocular;  or  bv  the  diviaion  of  the  cell  area  into  squares  of  known  slse. 
Having  ascertained  the  number  of  corpuscles  in  the  diluted  blood,  it  is  easy  to 
calculate  the  number  in  a  given  volume  of  normal  blood. 

Gowen'  HamiKytomtler  conalsta  of  a  small  pipette  (a),  which,  when  filled  up 
to  a  maA  on  its  stem,  holds  695  cubic  millimetres.    It  ia  nimiihed  with  an  India- 
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F^  a  needle,  the  length  of  which  can  be  rafulated  by  a  screw ;  a  brass  stage  plate 
c)  carrying  a  glass  slide,  on  which  is  a  cell  one-fifth  of  a  millimetre  deep,  and  the 
bottom  of  which  is  divided  into  one4»nth  millimetre  squares.  On  the  top  of  the 
cell  a  cover4lip  rests.  A  standard  saline  solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  or  similar 
salt,  of  specific  gravi^  1025,  is  made,  and  995  cubic  millimetres  are  measured  by 
means  of  the  pipette  into  the  glass  jar,  and  with  this  5  cubic  millimetres  of  blood, 
obtained  by  pricking  the  finger  with  the  needle,  and  measured  in  the  capillary 
pipette  (b)  are  thoroughly  mixed  by  the  glass  sturing-rod.  A  drop  of  this  diluted 
blood  is  then  placed  in  the  cell  and  covered  with  a  cover-slip,  which  is  fixed  in 
position  by  means  of  the  two  lateral  springs.  The  layer  of  diluted  blood  between 
the  slide  and  cover-glass  is  one-fifth  of  a  millimetre  thick.  The  preparation  is 
then  examined  under  a  microscope  with  a  power  of  about  400  diameters,  and 
focussed  until  the  lines  dividing  the  cell  into  squares  are  visible. 

After  a  short  delay,  the*rc3  corpuscles  which  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the 
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cell,  and  are  resting  on  the  squares,  are  counted  In  ten  squares.    By  adding 
together  the  numbera  countnl  in  ten  (one-tenth  millimetre)  squares,  and,  as  the 

blood  has  been  diluted,  multiplying  oy  ten  thousand,  the 
number  of  corpuscles  in  one  cubic  millimetre  of  blood  is 
obtained.  The  average  number  of  corpuscles  per  cubk  milli- 
metre of  healthy  blo^  according  to  Vierordt  and  Wdcker,  is 
5,000,000  in  adult  men,  and  4,600,000  in  women ;  this  corre- 
sponds to  an  average  of  50  and  45  corpuscles  respectively  per 
square  of  Gowers^  instrument. 

A  hsemacytometer  of  another  form,  and  one  that  is  much 
used  at  the  present  time,  is  known  as  the  Thoma-Zeiss  hema- 
cytometer. It  consists  of  a  carefully  graduated  pipette,  in 
which  the  dilution  of  the  blood  is  done ;  this  is  so  formed  that 
the  capillary  stem  has  a  capacity  equalling  one-hundredth  of 
the  bulb  above  it.  If  the  blood  is  drawn  up  in  the  capillary 
tube  to  the  line  marked  1  (fig.  825)  the  salme  solution  may 
afterwards  be  drawn  up  the  stem  to  the  line  101 ;  in  this  way 
we  have  101  parts,  of  which  the  blood  forms  1.  As  the  con- 
tents of  the  stem  can  be  displaced  unmued  we  shall  have  in 
the  mixture  the  proper  dilution.  The  blood  and  the  saline 
solution  are  well  mixed  bv  shaking  the  pipette,  in  the  bulb  of 
which  is  contained  a  small  glass  be^d  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  mixing.  The  other  piut  of  the  instrument  consists  of  a 
glass  slide  (fiff.  324)  upon  which  is  mounted  a  covered  disc,  m, 
accurately  ruled  so  as  to  present  one  square  millimetre  divided 
into  400  squares  of  one-twentieth  of  a  millimetre  each.  The 
micrometer  thus  made  is  surrounded  by  another  annular  cell,  c, 
which  has  such  a  height  as  to  make  the  cell  project  exactly 
one-tenth  millimetre  oeyond  m.  If  a  drop  of  the  diluted 
blood  is  placed  upon  m,  and  c  is  covered  with  a  perfectly  flat 
cover-glaiss,  the  volume  of  the  diluted  blood  above  each  of  the 
squares  of  the  micrometer,  %,%.  above  each  j^,  will  be  ^^^^  of 
a  cubic  millimetre.  An  average  of  ten  or  more  squares  is  then 
taken,  and  this  number  multiplied  by  4000  x  100  gives  the 
number  of  corpuscles  in  a  cubic  millimetre  of  undiluted 
blood. 

The  enumeration  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  depends  on 
the  same  principle,  but  the  counting  has  to  be  carried  out  over  larger  areas  than 
the  small  squares,  and  Uie  differentiation  of  the  varieties  of  colouness  corpuscles 
(which  is  most  important  from  the  standpoint  of  disease)  can  be  accomplished 
after  appropriate  staining. 


FiOB.  824  and  826.— 
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Dr  Greorge  Oliver^s  hsemacytometer  is  a  much  easier  instrument  to  use,  and 
the  results  obtained  are  accurate ;  it  does  not  enable  one,  however,  to  ascertain  the 
proportion  of  red  and  white  corpuscles.  A  small  measured  quantity  of  blood  is 
taken  up  into  a  pipette  and  washed  out  into  a  graduated  flattened  test-tube 
with  Hayem's  fluid  (sodium  chloride  0*5  gramme,  sodium  sulphate  0*25  gnn., 
corrosive  sublimate  0*25  grm.,  distilled  water  100  cc).  The  graduations  of  the 
tube  are  so  adjusted  that  with  normal  blood  ({.«.,  blood  containing  5,000,000  red 
corpuscles  per  cubic  millimetre)  the  light  of  a  small  wax  candle  placed  three 

i rains  firom  the  eye  in  a  dark  room,  is  just  visible  as  a  thin  bright  line  when 
ooked  at  through  the  tube  held  edgeways  between  the  fingers,  and  filled  up 
to  the  100  mark  with  Hayem*s  fluid.  If  the  number  of  corpuscles  is  less 
than  normal,  less  of  the  diluting  solution  is  required  before  the  light  is  trans- 
mitted; if  more  than  normal,  more  of  the  solution  is  necessary.  The  gradua- 
tions of  the  tube  correspond  to  percentages  of  the*  normal  standard,  which  is 
taken  as  100. 

Development  of  the  Blood-Corpuscles. 

Origin  of  the  Red  Ck>rpuscles. — Surrounding  the  early  embryo 
is  a  circular  area,  called  the  vascular  area,  in  which  the  first  rudi- 
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Fio.  896.— Part  of  the  network  of  developing  blood-vessels  in  the  vascular  area  of  a  guinea'pig.  hi, 
Blood-oorposcles  becoming  tno  in  an  enlarged  and  hollowed-out  part  of  the  network ;  a,  process  of 
protoplasm.    (B.  A.  Schiifer.) 

ments  of  the  blood-vessels  and  blood-corpuscles  are  developed.  Here 
the  nucleated  embryonic  cells  of  the  mesoblast,  from  which  the  blood- 
vessels and  corpuscles  are  to  be  formed,  send  out  processes  in  various 
directions,  and  these,  joining  together,  form  an  irregular  meshwork. 
The  nuclei  increase  in  number,  and  collect  chiefly  in  the  larger  masses 
of  protoplasm,  but  partly  also  in  the  processes.  These  nuclei  gather 
around  them  a  certain  amount  of  the  protoplasm,  and,  becoming 
coloured,  form  the  red  blood-corpuscles  (fig.  326).  The  protoplasm 
of  the  cells  and  the  branched  network  in  which  these  corpuscles  lie 
then  become  hollowed  out  into  a  system  of  canals  enclosing  fluid,  in 
which  the  red  nucleated  corpuscles  float  The  corpuscles  at  first  are 
from  about  ^iW  to  ^j^  of  an  inch  (10  fi  to  16  fi)  in  diameter. 
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mostly  spherical,  and  with  granular  contents,  and  a  well-marked 
nucleus. 

The  corpuscles  then  strongly  resemble  the  colourless  corpuscles 
of  the  fully  developed  blood,  but  are  coloured.  They  are  capable  of 
amoeboid  movement  and  multiply  by  division. 

These  coloured  nucleated  cells  begin  very  early  in  foetal  life  to 
be  mingled  with  coloured  non-nucleated  corpuscles  resembling  those 
of  the  adult,  and  at  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of  embryonic 
existence  are  completely  replaced  by  them. 

These  coloured  discs  are  partly  formed  in  connective-tissue 
cells  in  a  way  similar  to  that  just  described,  only  without  the 
participation  of  the  nuclei  in  the  process,  although  there  is  very 
little  doubt  that  haemoglobin  originates  from  the  hsematogen  (iron- 
containing  nuclein)  of  the  nuclei  in  all  cases.  The  foetal  liver, 
spleen,  and  thymus  are  also  believed  to  be  seats  of  formation  of 
the  red  discs. 

Without  doubt,  the  red  corpuscles  have,  like  all  other  parts 
of  the  organism,  a  tolerably  definite  term  of  existence,  and  in  a  like 
manner  die  and  waste  away  when  the  portion  of  work  allotted  to 
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Fia.  S27.-^loured  nnoleated  cozposdeB,  from  the  red  marrow  of  the  gninea-pig. 

(iB.  A.  SchafBr.) 

them  has  been  performed.  Neither  the  length  of  their  life,  however, 
nor  the  fashion  of  their  decay,  has  been  yet  wholly  made  out.  A 
certain  number  of  the  coloured  corpuscles  undergo  disintegration  in 
the  liver  and  spleen ;  corpuscles  in  various  degrees  of  degeneration 
have  been  observed  in  both  these  organs. 

This  being  so,  it  is  necessary  that  the  red  corpuscles  should  be 
constantly  replenished  throughout  life.  But  after  the  foetal  stage 
is  passed,  they  originate,  not  from  connective  tissues  in  general,  but 
in  one  special  form  of  connective  tissue,  namely,  the  red  marrow 
of  bones.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  animals  the  spleen,  which 
contains  cells  very  similar  to  those  of  the  marrow,  may  participate 
in  their  formation.  In  the  red  marrow,  they  arise  from  immature 
nucleated  cells  (normohlasts  or  erythroblasts,  fig.  327) ;  the  nucleus  is 
not  discharged,  but  is  absorbed  within  the  cell,  and  this  is  the  explana- 
tion that  some  observers  give  of  the  biconcave  form  of  the  red  disc. 
Sometimes  immature  nucleated  red  cells  may  make  their  way  from 
the  marrow  into  the  circulation ;  and  the  free  nuclei  of  these  cells 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  blood ;  they  never,  when  once  they  have 
entered  the  blood,  develop  into  discs,  and  are  filtered  out  of  the 
blood  by  the  spleen. 
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Origin  of  the  White  Ck>rpiiscle8. — The  lymphooytes  are  formed 
in  the  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  tonsils,  and  other 
parts  where  this  tissue  is  present.  They  enter  the  blood-stream  by 
the  thoracic  duct,  and  grow  larger,  the  proportion  of  protoplasm  to 
nucleus  increasing  as  they  become  mature.  The  mononuclear  leuco- 
cyte is,  according  to  some,  a  mature  lymphocyte;  some  think  it 
is  endothelial  in  origin  (see  p.  463) ;  according  to  others,  it,  like  the 
polynuclear  leucocytes,  originates  from  immature  forms  in  the  red 
marrow,  which  are  called  myelocytes.  The  leucocytes  proper,  as 
distinguished  from  the  lymphocytes,  do  not  grow  larger  in  the  blood- 
stream, but  rather  have  a  tendency  to  shrink  in  size  with  age. 

If  immature  myelocytes  escape  from  the  marrow  into  the  circu- 
lating blood,  they  undergo  no  further  development  there,  and  like 
the  immature  nucleated  red  corpuscles,  are  filtered  off  by  the  spleen. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  pathological  condition,  and  leads  to  the  swelling 
of  the  spleen,  which  is  such  a  marked  feature  in  the  disease  known 
as  splenic  leukaemia. 

Chemistry  of  the  Blood-Ck>rpiiscle8. 

The  white  blood-corpusoles. — ^Their  nucleus  consists  of  nuclein, 
their  cell  protoplasm  yields  proteins  belonging  to  the  globulin  and 
nucleo-protein  groups.  The  protoplasm  of  these  cells  often  contains 
small  quantities  of  fat  and  glycogen. 

The  red  blood-corpuscles. — 1000  parts  of  red  corpuscles  con- 
tain— 

Water 688       parts. 

^"^  llDorganic 8-12     „ 

One  hundred  parts  of  the  dry  organic  matter  contain — 

Protem 5  to  12  parts. 

Haemoglobin 86  to  94     „ 

Phosphatides  calculated  as  lecithin      .        .        .  1*8    »• 

Cholesterin 0  *1    », 

The  protein  present  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  nucleo-protein 
of  white  corpuscles.  The  mineral  matter  consists  chiefly  of  chlorides 
of  potassium  and  sodium,  and  phosphates  of  calcium  and  magnesium. 
In  man  potassium  chloride  is  more  abundant  than  sodium  chloride ; 
this,  however,  does  not  hold  good  for  all  animals. 

Hssmoglobin  and  Oxyhssmoglobin. — The  pigment  is  by  far 
the  most  abundant  and  important  of  the  constituents  of  the  red 
corpuscles.  It  is  a  conjugated  protein,  a  compound  of  protein  with 
the  iron-containing  pigment  called  hsematin. 

It  exists  in  the  blood  in  two  conditions :  in  arterial  blood  it  is 
combined  loosely  with  oxygen,  is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  is  called 
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oxyhffimoglobm ;  the  other  conditioQ  is  the  deoxygenated  or  reduced 
hffitni^lobm  (better  c&lled  simply  hsemoglobin).  This  is  found  in  the 
blood  after  asphyxia.  It  also  occutb  in  all  venous  blood — that  is, 
blood  which  is  returning  to  the  heart  after  it  has  supplied  the 
tissues  with  oxygen.  Venous  blood,  however,  always  contains  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  oxyluemoglohin  also.  Haemoglobin  is  the 
oxygeQ-earrier  of  the  body,  and  it  may  be  called  a  respiratory 
pigment' 

Crystals  of  oxyhremt^lobint  niay  ho  obtained  with  readiuess 
from  the  blood  of  such  animals  as  the  rat,  guinea-pig,  or  dc^;  with 
difficulty  from  other  animals,  such  as  man,  ape,  and  most  of  the 
common  mammals.    The  following  methods  are  the  best: — 

1.  Mix  a  drop  of  defibrinated  blood  of  the  rat  on  a  slide  with 
a  drop  of  water;  put  on  a  cover-glass;  in  a  few  minutes  the  cor- 
puscles are  rendered  colourless, 
and  then  the  oxyluemoglobin 
crystallises  out  from  the  solution 
so  formed. 

2.  Microscopical  specimens 
may  also  be  made  by  Stein's 
method,  which  consists  in  using 
Canada  balsam  instead  of  water 
in  the  foregoing  experiment 

3.  On  a  lai^r  scale,  crystals 
may  be  obtained  by  mixing  the 
blood  with  one-sixteenth  of  its 
volume  of  ether ;  the  corpusclea 
dissolve,  and  the  blood  assumes  a 
laky  appearance.    After  a  period 

F.o.m-c^rt^ofo.,h«r»ogiabu.-pru™t.o,  Varying  from  a  few  minutes  to 
crom  hniun  blood.  oays,  abundant  crystals  are  de- 

posited. 

In  nearly  all  animals  the  crystals  are  rhombic  prisms  (fig.  328) ; 
but  in  the  guinea-pig  they  are  rhombic  tetrahedra,  or  four-sided 
pyramids  (fig.  329);  in  the  squirrel  and  hamster,  hexagonal  plates 
(fig.  330). 

The  crystals  contain  a  varying  amount  of  water  of  crystaUisation ; 
this  probably  explains  their  different  crystalline  form  and  solubilities. 
Several   observers  have  analysed  hsemoglobin.     They  find  carbon, 

*  In  the  blood  of  inTcrtebrate  aaimaU  bcemoglobin  is  sonietinies  found,  but 
iuuall;r  in  the  plasma,  not  lo  special  corpuscles.  Sometimes  it  is  replaced  by  other 
respiratory  pi^nents,  such  as  the  ^^een  one,  chiorocruorlii,  found  in  certain  worms, 
and  the  blue  one,  heemocysnin,  found  in  many  molluscs  and  Crustacea.  Ctiioro- 
cruorin  contains  iron  ;  hsmocyanin  contains  copper. 

t  Crystals  of  htemt^iobin  can  also  be  obtained  by  cairying  out  the  crystal- 
lisation in  an  atmosphere  free  from  oxygen. 
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hydrc^D,  Ditrogea,  oxygen,  eulphur,  and  iron.  The  percentage  of 
iron  is  0*4  On  adding  an  acid  or  alkali  to  hEEmoglobin,  it  is  broken 
up  into  two  parts — a  brown  pigment  called  hoTnatin,  which  containB 
all  the  iron  of  the  original  substance,  and  a  protein  called  globin. 


Via.  SU.—OirbwaKlobiE  crriteU— tatnlKdnl,        Pro.  lU.~HaiuDul  oiThEmoRloUii  drjiUli, 
from  blood  ortbsguln«-plg.  rnm  Uoodotiqaiml.    (Aftar  Punks.) 

Hesmatln  is  not  crystallisable ;  it  has  the  formula  C^Hg^^FeO^ 
(Nenoki  and  Sieber);  ita  constitutional  formula  is,  however,  not 
known.  Hsematin  presents  different  spectroscopic  appearances  in 
acid  and  alkaline  solutions  (see  accompanying  plate).  On  decomposi- 
tion it  yields  pyrrol  derivatives  (see  small  print,  p.  462). 

aioUn  is  coagulable  by  heat,  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  and  pie- 
cipitable  from  such  solutions  by  ammonia.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of 
proteins  called  histones  (see  p.  424). 

Hcemoobromogen  is  sometimes  called  reduced  heematin ;  it  may 
be  formed  by  adding  a  reducing  agent  such  as  ammonium  sulphide  to 
an  alkaline  solution  of  hsematin.  Its  absorption  spectrum,  shown  on 
the  accompanying  plate  (No.  8),  forma  the  beat  spectroscopic  test  for 
blood  pigment;  the  suspected  pigment  is  dissolved  in  potash,  and 
ammonium  sulphide  added.  Very  dilute  specimens  show  the  absorp- 
tion bands,  especially  the  one  midway  between  D  and  E. 

WBBtniTi  is  of  great  importance,  as  the  obtaining  of  this  aubatance 
forms  the  best  chemical  test  for  blood.  Hsarnin  crystals  may  be  pre- 
pared for  microscopical  examination  by  boiling  a  fragment  of  dried 
blood  with  a  drop  of  glacial  acetic  acid  on  a  slide ;  on  cooling,  triclinic 
plates  and  prisms  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  often  in  star-shaped 
clusters  and  with  rounded  angles  (fig.  331),  separate  out.  In  the 
cose  of  an  old  blood-atain  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  crystal  of  sodium 
chloride.     Fresh  blood  contains  sufficient  sodium  chloride  in  itself. 

The  action  of  the  acetic  acid  is  to  split  the  haemoglobin  into 
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hsBmatin  and  globin;  a  hydroxyl  group  of  the  hsematin  is  then 
replaced  by  chlorine;  it  is  similarly  easily  replaceable  by  an  atom 
of  bromine  or  iodine.  Nencki  and  Zaleski  have  further  shown  that 
when  prepared  in  this  way,  hsemin  also  contains  an  acetyl  group; 
they  ascribe  to  it  the  empirical  formula  C84H3304N4ClFe. 

HsBmatoporphyrin,  C^qH^^NjOs,  ^  iron-free  hssmatin ;  it  may  be 
prepared  by  mixing  blood  with  strong  sulphuric  acid;  the  iron  is 
taken  out  as  ferrous  sulphate.    It  is  also  found  sometimes  in  nature ; 


<>  \ 
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Fio.  881.— Hsmin  orysUla.    (Frey.)  Fio.  888.— HnmAtoidin  crystals. 

(Frey.) 

it  occurs  in  certain  invertebrate  pigments,  and  may  also  be  found  in 
certain  forms  of  pathological  urine.  Even  normal  urine  contains 
traces  of  it.  It  presents  different  spectroscopic  appearances  accord- 
ing as  it  is  dissolved  in  acid  or  alkaline  media.  The  absorption 
spectrum  figured  (No.  9)  is  that  of  acid  hsematoporphyrin. 

If  ozyhaemoglobin  is  treated  with  dilute  acids  the  result  is  a  formation  of 
hsematin  and  globin,  but  if  strong  sulphuric  add  is  employed  the  iron  is  removed 
from  the  haematin  and  so  h«matopon>hyrin  is  obtained.  The  stability  of  ti^e  iron 
in  the  molecule  is  due  to  the  presence  of  oxygen,  for  with  the  reduced  pigment, 
hsematoporphjrrin  is  obtained  even  when  dilute  adds  are  employed.  Pure  naemato- 
porphyiin  can  once  more  be  conyerted  into  hsematin  (that  is,  the  iron  can  be  replaced) 
by  warming  a  solution  in  dilute  ammonia  and  adding  a  littie  Stokes*  fluid,  ana  a  few 
drops  of  a  reducing  agent  such  as  hydrazine  hydrate.  If  cuprammonium  solution  is 
used  instead  of  Stokes*  fluid  in  tins  experiment,  a  copper  compound  of  hsemato- 
porphyrin  is  obtahied,  which  is  identical  with  turaein^  the  bright  red  copper-contsdning 
pigment  found  in  the  plumage  of  the  plantain-eating  birds.    (Laidlaw.) 

Hofmopyrrol  is  a  substance  obtained  by  reduction  from  hsematoporphyrin.     It 
is  methyl-propyl  p3rrrol,  and  its  formula  is  :— 


Cfig .  C 
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There  is  a  near  relationship  between  hsemoglobin  and  chlorophyll,  for 
the  same  substance  is  obtained  from  phyUoporphyrin,  C^eHigNsO,  a  derivative  of 
chlorophyll.    Chlorophyll,  however,  contains  no  iron. 

HsBmatoidln. — This  substance  is  found  in  the  form  of  yellowish- 
red  crystals  (fig.  332)  in  old  blood  extravasations,  and  is  derived  from 
the  haemoglobin.     Its  crystalline  form  and  the  reaction  it  gives  with 
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fuming  nitric  acid  show  it  to  be  closely  allied  to  hilinibin,  the  chief 
colouring  matter  of  the  bile,  and  on  analysis  it  is  found  to  be  identical 
with  it 

H^matoidin,  like  hsematoporphyrin,  is  free  from  iron,  but  differs 
from  it  in  showing  no  spectroscopic  bands. 

Ck>mpoiinda  of  HsBmoglobin. 

Hsemoglobin  forms  at  least  four  compounds  with  gases : — 

With  carbonic  oxide .        .        .        .3,  Carbonic  oxide  haemoglobin* 
With  nitric  oxide      •        .        .        •    4,  Nitric  oxide  hsemoglobin. 

These  compounds  have  similar  crystalline  forms;  they  each 
probably  consist  of  a  molecule  of  hsemoslobin  combined  with  one  of 
the  gas  in  question.  They  part  with  me  combined  gas  somewhat 
readUy ;  they  are  arranged  in  order  of  stability  in  the  above  list,  the 
least  stable  first 

Ozyhsamofflobin  is  the  compound  that  exists  in  arterial  blood. 
Many  of  its  properties  have  been  already  mentioned.  The  oxygen 
linked  to  the  haemoglobin,  which  is  removed  by  the  tissues  through 
which  the  blood  circulates,  may  be  called  the  respiratory  oxygen  of 
hffimoglobin«  The  processes  that  occur  in  the  lungs  and  tissues, 
resultmg  in  the  oxygenation  and  deoxygenation  respectively  of  the 
hsemoglobin,  may  be  imitated  outside  the  body,  using  either  blood  or 
pure  solutions  of  hsemoglobin«  The  respiratory  oxygen  can  be 
removed,  for  example,  in  the  Torricellian  vacuum  of  a  mercurial  air- 
pump,  or  by  passing  a  neutral  gas  such  as  hydrogen  through  the  blood, 
or  by  the  use  of  reducing  agents  such  as  ammonium  sulphide  and 
Stokes'  reagent*  One  gramme  of  haemoglobin  will  combine  with 
1'34  C.C.  of  oxygen. 

If  any  of  these  methods  for  reducing  oxyhaemoglobin  is  used,  the 
bright  red  (arterial)  colour  of  oxyhaemoglobin  changes  to  the  purplish 
(venous)  tint  of  haemoglobin.  On  once  more  allowing  oxygen  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  haemoglobin,  as  by  shaking  the  solution 
with  the  air,  the  bright  arterial  colour  returns. 

These  colour-changes  may  be  more  accurately  studied  with  the 
spectroscope,  and  the  constant  position  of  the  absorption  bands  seen 
constitutes  an  important  test  for  blood  pigment  It  will  be  first 
necessary  to  describe  briefly  the  instrument  used. 

The  Speotroacope, — ^When  a  ray  of  white  light  is  passed  through 
a  prism,  it  is  refracted  or  bent  at  each  surface  of  the  prism;  the 

*  Stokes'  reagent  must  always  be  freshly  prepared ;  it  is  a  solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate  to  which  a  little  tartaric  acid  has  been  added,  and  then  ammonia  tiU  the 
reaction  is  alkaline. 
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whole  ray  is,  however,  not  equally  bent,  but  it  is  split  into  its 
constituent  colours,  which  may  be  allowed  to  fall  on  a  screen.  The 
band  of  colours  b^inning  with  the  red,  passing  through  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  and  ending  with  violet,  is  called  a  spectnura :  this 
is  seen  in  nature  in  the  rainbow. 

The  spectrum  of  sunlight  is  interrupted  by  numerous  dark  lines 
crossing  it  vertically,  called  Frauenhofer's  lines.  These  are  perfectly 
constant  in  position  and  serve  as  landmarks  in  the  spectrum.  The 
more  prominent  are  A,  B,  and  C,  in  the  red ;  D,  in  the  yellow ;  E,  b, 
and  F,  in  the  green ;  G  and  H,  in  the  violet.  These  lines  are  due  to 
certain  volatile  substances  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  If  the  light 
from  burning  sodium  or  its  compoimds  is  examined  spectroscopicaSy, 
it  will  be  found  to  give  a  bright  yellow  line,  or,  rather,  two  bright 
yellow  lines  very  close  together.  Potassium  gives  two  bright  red 
lines  and  one  violet  line ;  and  the  other  elements,  when  incandescent, 
give  characteristic  lines,  but  none  so  simple  as  sodium.  If  now  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  is  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  give  a  continuous 
spectrum  like  that  of  sunlight  in  the  arrangement  of  its  colours,  but 
imlike  it  in  the  absence  of  dark  lines ;  but  if  the  light  from  the  lamp 
is  made  to  pass  through  sodium  vapour  before  it  reaches  the  spectro- 
scope, the  bright  yellow  light  will  be  foimd  absent,  and  in  its  place  a 
dark  line,  or,  rather,  two  dark  lines  very  close  together,  occupying 
the  same  position  as  the  two  bright  lines  of  the  sodium  spectrum. 
The  sodium  vapour  absorbs  the  same  rays  as  those  which  it  itself 
produces  at  a  h^her  temperatura  Thus  the  D  line,  as  we  term  it  in 
the  solar  spectnmi,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  sodium  vapour  in  the 
solar  atmosphere.  The  other  dark  lines  are  similarly  accoimted  for 
by  other  elements. 

The  large  form  of  spectroscope  (fig.  333)  consists  of  a  tube 
A,  called  the  collimator,  with  a  slit  at  the  end  S,  and  a  convex 
lens  at  the  end  L.  The  latter  makes  the  rays  of  light  passing 
through  the  slit  from  the  source  of  light,  parallel:  they  fall  on 
the  prism  P,  and  then  the  spectrum  so  formed  is  focussed  by  the 
telescope  T. 

A  third  tube,  not  shown  in  the  figure,  carries  a  small  transparent 
scale  of  wave-lengths,  as  in  accurate  observations  the  position  of  any 
point  in  the  spectrum  is  given  in  the  terms  of  the  corresponding 
wave-lengths. 

If  we  now  interpose  between  the  source  of  light  and  the  slit  S  a 
piece  of  coloured  glass  (H  in  fig.  333),  or  a  solution  of  a  coloured 
substance  contained  in  a  vessel  with  panillel  sides  (the  haematoscope 
of  Herrmann),  the  spectrum  is  found  to  be  no  longer  continuous,  but 
is  interrupted  by  a  number  of  dark  shadows,  or  absorption  bands 
corresponding  to  the  light  absorbed  by  the  coloured  medium.  Thus  a 
solution  of  oxyhsemoglobin  of  a  certain  strength  gives  two  bands 
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between  the  D  and  E  lines ;  hsBmoglobin  gives  only  one ;  and  other 
red  solutions,  though  to  the  naked  eye  similar  to  oxyhsBmoglobin,  will 
give  characteristic  bands  in  other  positions. 

A  convenient  form  of  small  spectroscope  is  the  direct  vision 
spectroscope,  in  which,  by  an  arrangement  of  alternating  prisms  of 


Fio.  888.— Diagram  of  Spectroscope. 

crovm  and  flint  glass,  the  spectrum  is  observed  by  the  eye  in  the 
S€une  line  as  the  tube  furnished  with  the  slit — ^indeed,  slit  and  prisms 
are  both  contained  in  the  same  tube. 

In  the  examination  of  the  spectrum  of  small  coloured  objects  a 
combination  of  the  microscope  and  direct  vision  spectroscope,  called  the 
micro-spectroscope,  is  used. 

The  next  figure  illustrates  a  method  of  representing  absorption 
spectra  diagrammatically.  The  solution  was  examined  in  a  layer  1 
centimetre  thick.  The  base-line  has  on  it  at  the  proper  distances 
the  chief  Frauenhofer  lines,  and  along  the  right-hand  edges  are 
percentages  of  the  amoimt  of  oxyhsemoglobin  present  in  I,  of 
hsBmoglobin  in  II.  The  width  of  the  shadings  at  each  level  repre- 
sents the  position  and  amount  of  absorption  corresponding  to  the 
percentages. 

The  characteristic  spectnmi  of  oxyhsemoglobin,  as  it  actually 
appears  through  the  spectroscope,  is  seen  in  the  accompanying 
coloured  plate  (spectnmi  2).  There  are  two  distinct  absorption 
bands  between  the  D  and  E  lines;  the  one  nearest  to  D  (the  a 
band)  is  narrower,  darker,  and  has  better-defined  edges  than  the 
other  (the  )3  band).  As  will  be  seen  on  looking  at  fig.  334,  a  solution 
of  oxyhsemoglobin  of  concentration  greater  than  0'65  per  cent,  and 
less  than  0*85  per  cent,  (examined  in  a  cell  of  the  usual  thickness  of 
1  centimetre)  gives  one  thick  band  overlapping  both  D  and  E,  and  a 
stronger  solution  only  lets  the  red  light  through  between  C  and  D. 
A  solution  which  gives  the  two  characteristic  bands  must  therefore  be 
a  dilute  ona    The  one  band  (y  band)  of  hsemoglobin  (spectrum  3)  is 

2  G 
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not  80  well  defined  as  the  a  or  |8  bands.    On  dilution  it  fades  rapidly  ; 
80  that  in  a  solution  of  suoh  strength  that  both  bands  of  ozyhsmc^lobin 


Fio.  Ui.~OnpliiB  TapnaaDUtloni  ot  ths  mnxmat  of  iIiKipUon  of  light  bj  kIuUoh  of  (I)  oxjhBmo- 
gloUn.  (n}af  hismogloblD,  of  dlUBimt  itrsngthi.  Tli«ihi4Uig  IndlemM)  the  ■mouiit  ot  nbniptjaii 
ot  Oa  ■pgEtniiD ;  th*  flKara  oa  ths  right  bocdtr  giprai  ptrotDtigH.    (RoUett.} 

would  be  quite  distinct,  the  single  band  of  hfemc^lobin  has  disappeared 
from  view.  The  ozybasmoglobin  bands  can  be  distinguished  in  a 
solution  which  contains  only  one  part  of  the  pigment  to  10,000  of 
water,  and  even  in  more  dilute  solutions  which  seem  to  be  colourless 
the  a  band  is  still  visibla 


Fio.  bU.— Tba  photographle  ([Kotnuii  of  buooglobln  mm)  oxjrlutmoBtobln.   (Quugt*.) 

Hffimoglobin  and  its  compounds  also  show  absorption  bands  in 
tiie  ultara-violet  portion  of  the  spectrum.     This  portion  of  the  spectrum 
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is  not  visible  to  the  eje,  but  can  be  rendered  visible  by  allowii^  the 
spectrum  to  fall  on  a  fluorescent  screen,  or  on  a  sensitive  photc^raphic 
plate.  In  order  to  show  absorption  bands  in  this  part  of  the  spectrum 
very  dilute  Bolutiona  of  the  pigment  must  be  uaed. 

Oxyhfem<^lobin  shows  a  rand  (Soref  s  band)  between  the  lines  G 
and  H.    In  bcemoglobin,  carbonic  oxide  hffim(^lobin,  and  nitric  ozide 


Fia.  tSC—Ttia  photognpblo  •peoUnm  of  oijrlutmoglobln  ud  nHUutmogloUi].    (Oungn.J 

hsemc^lobin,  this  band  is  rather  nearer  Gr.  MethGemoglobin  and 
heematoporphyrin  show  similar  bands. 

We  owe  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  "  photographic  spectrum  " 
to  the  late  Prof.  Qamgee,  through  whose  kindness  I  am  enabled  to 
present  reproductions  of  two  of  hia  numerous  phott^rapbs  (figa 
335  and  336). 

MethsBmofTlobln. — This  may  be  produced  artificially  in  various 
ways,  as  by  adding  potassium  ferricyanide  or  amyl  nitrite  to  blood, 
and  as  it  also  may  occur  in  certain  diseased  conditions  in  the  urine, 
it  is  of  considerable  practical  importance.  It  can  be  crystallised,  and 
is  found  to  contain  the  same  amount  of  oxygen  as  oxyheemoglobin, 
only  combined  in  a  difTerent  way.  The  oxygen  is  not  removable  by 
the  air-pump,  nor  by  a  stream  of  neutral  gas  such  as  hydrogen.  It 
can,  however,  by  reducing  agents  like  ammonium  sulphide,  be  made  to 
yield  hasmoglobin.  Metluemoglobin  is  of  a  brownish  red  colour,  and 
gives  a  cbanioteristic  absorption  band  in  the  red  between  the  0  and 
D  lines  (spectrum  7  in  coloured  plate).  In  dilute  solutions  other 
bands  can  be  seen. 

FotMilum  hnkyanlde  is  the  most  eoarenient  icagent  for  maklDg  methsenio- 
globlD.  It  is,  however,  atceasaij  to  leinind  the  reader  that  it  produces  aoother 
effect  u  well,  namely,  it  causes  an  evolution  of  gas,  if  the  Uood  has  been  prevj- 
ooslj  laked.    ilils  gas  li  oxygen ;  in  UtA,  all  the  oxygen  combined  as  oxyhsemo- 
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globin  is  dischaiged,  and  this  maj  be  collected  and  measnved  as  in  the  method 
escribed  on  p.  866.  This  discharge  of  oxygen  from  ozyhsemoflrlobin  is  at  first 
sight  pussling,  because,  as  just  stated,  methaemoglobin  contains  the  same  amount 
of  oxygen  that  is  present  in  oxyhaemoglobin.  What  occurs  is  that  after  the  oxygen 
is  dischaiged  frt>m  oxyheemoglobin,  an  equal  quantity  of  oxygen,  due  to  the 
oxidising  action  of  the  reagents  added,  takes  its  place ;  this  new  oxygen,  how- 
ever, is  combined  in  some  way  different  frt>m  that  which  was  previously  united 
to  the  h»moglobin.    (Haldcme.) 

Oarbonlo  oxide  hsBmoglobin  may  be  readily  prepared  by  passing 
a  stream  of  carbonic  oxide  or  coal  gas  through  blood  or  through  a 
solution  of  oxyhsemoglobin*  It  has  a  peculiar  cherry-red  colour.  Its 
absorption  spectrum  is  very  like  that  of  oxyhsemoglobin,  but  the  two 
bands  are  sightly  nearer  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  (spectrum  4 
in  coloured  plate).  Beducing  agents,  such  as  ammonium  sulphide,  do 
not  change  it ;  the  gas  is  more  firmly  combined  than  the  oxygen  in 
haemoglobin.  CO-l^moglobin  forms  crystals  like  those  of  oxyhsemo- 
globin.    It  resists  putrefaction  for  a  very  long  time. 

Carbonic  oxide  is  given  off  during  the  imperfect  combustion  of 
carbon  such  as  occurs  in  charcoal  stoves  or  during  the  explosions  that 
occur  in  coal-mines ;  it  acts  as  a  powerful  poison,  by  combining  with 
the  haemoglobin  of  the  blood,  and  thus  interferes  with  normal  respira- 
tory processes.  The  bright  colour  of  the  blood  in  both  arteries  and 
veins,  and  its  resistance  to  reducing-agents,  are  in  such  cases 
characteristic. 

Nitric  Oxide  Hasmoglobin. — When  ammonia  is  added  to  blood, 
and  then  a  stream  of  nitric  oxide  passed  through  it,  this  compound 
is  formed.  It  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  isomorphous  with  oxy- 
and  CO-hsemoglobin.  It  also  has  a  similar  spectrum.  It  is  even 
more  stable  than  CO-hsBmoglobin  ;  it  has  no  practical  interest,  but  is 
of  theoretical  importance  as  completing  the  series. 

Bstimatlon  of  Hsdmoglobin. — The  most  exact  method  is  by  the  estimation  of 
the  amount  of  iron  (dry  heemoglobin  containing  *42  per  cent  of  iron)  in  the  ash  of  a 
given  specimen  of  blood,  but  as  this  is  a  somewhat  complicated  process,  various 
colorimetric  methods  have  been  proposed  which,  though  not  so  exact,  have  the 
advantage  of  simplicity. 

Gowers*  Hsdmogloblnometer. — The  apparatus  (^,  SZ7)  consists  of  two  g^lass 
tubes  of  the  same  size.  One  contains  glycerin  jelly  tintea  with  carmine  to  a 
standard  colour— vis.,  that  of  normal  blood  diluted  100  times  with  distilled  water. 
The  finger  is  pricked  and  20  cubic  millimetres  of  blood  are  measured  out  by  the 
capillary  pipette  B.  This  is  blown  out  into  the  other  tube  cmd  diluted  with  distilled 
water,  added  drop  by  drop  from  the  pipette  stopper  of  the  bottle  A,  until  the  tint 
of  the  diluted  blcKxl  reaches  the  standard  colour.    This  tube  is  graduated  into  100 

garts.  If  the  tint  of  the  diluted  blood  is  the  same  as  the  standard  when  the  tube  is 
lied  up  to  the  graduation  100,  the  quantity  of  oxyhsemoglobin  in  the  blood  is 
normal  If  it  has  to  be  diluted  more  largely,  the  oxvhsemo^obin  is  in  excess ;  if  to 
a  smaller  extent,  it  is  less  than  normaL  If  the  blood  has,  for  instance,  to  be  diluted 
up  to  the  graduation  50,  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  is  only  half  what  it  ou^t  to 
be— 50  per  cent,  of  the  normal — and  so  for  other  percentages. 

Haldane's  Modifloation  of  Qowers'  Inatroment  is  the  one  most  frequently 
used  now,  and  gives  verv  accurate  results.  Instead  of  tinted  gelatin,  the  standatd 
of  comparison  is  a  sealed  tube  filled  with  a  solution  of  carbonic  ooude  hsemoglobin. 
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HiU  keeps  unchanwd  for  jean.  A  stream  of  coal  fM  is  passed  tbrouKh  the  blood 
to  be  examined.  This  converts  sil  the  basmogbbm  present  into  carbanic  oxide 
hemoglobin ;  this  is  then  diluted  with  water  to  match  the  standard. 


I 


carrying  a  glass  wedge  stained  red  (K)  and  moved  by  a  wlieel  (R).     On  the  platrorm 
is  ft  inuOl  cylindrical  vessel  divided  vertically  into  two  compartments,  a  and  a'. 
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Fill  with  a  pipette  the  compartraent  a'  over  the  wedge  with  distilled  water. 
Fill  about  a  quarter  of  the  other  compartment  (a)  with  distified  water. 

Prick  the  finger  and  fill  the  short  capillary  pipette  provided  with  the  instru- 
ment with  blood.  Dissolve  this  in  the  water  in  compartment  a,  and  fill  it  up  with 
distilled  water. 

Having  arranged  the  reflector  (S^  to  throw  artificial  light  vertically  through 
both  compartments,  look  down  througn  them,  and  move  the  wedge  of  glass  by  the 
milled  head  (T)  until  the  colour  of  the  two  is  identicaL  Read  off  the  scale,  which  is 
so  constructed  as  to  give  the  percentage  of  heemoglobin. 

Dr  Gtoorge  Oliver's  Method  consists  in  comparing  a  specimen  of  blood 
suitably  diluted  in  a  shallow  white  palette  with  a  number  of  standard  tests  very 
carefully  prepared  by  the  use  of  Lovibond*s  coloured  glasses.  These  standards  are 
much  bietter  matches  for  blood  in  various  degrees  of  dilution  than  in  most  colori- 
metric  methods.  The  yellow  tint  of  diluted  hssmoglobin  is  very  successfdlly 
imitated. 

Tests  for  Blood. — These  may  be  gathered  from  preceding  descrip- 
tions. Briefly,  they  are  microscopic,  spectroscopic,  and  chemical. 
The  best  chemical  test  is  the  formation  of  haemin  crystals.  The  old 
test  with  tincture  of  guaiacimi  and  hydrogen  peroxide,  the  blood 
causing  the  tincture  to  become  bluish  green,  is  very  untrustworthy, 
as  it  is  also  given  by  many  other  organic  substances.  The  test, 
for  instance,  is  given  by  milk,  and  is  there  due  to  the  presence 
of  an  enzyme  called  a  peroxidase,  which  is  destroyed  by  boiling. 
Boiled  bloody  however,  gives  the  test  as  well  as  fresh  blood,  and  the 
reaction  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  iron-containing  radical  of 
hsemoglobin. 

In  medico-l^al  cases  it  is  often  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  a  red  fluid  or  stain  upon  clothing  is  of  blood.  In  any  such 
case  it  is  advisable  not  to  rely  upon  one  test  only,  but  to  try  every 
means  of  detection  at  one's  disposal  To  discover  whether  it  is  blood 
or  not  is  by  no  means  a  difficult  problem,  but  to  distinguish  human 
blood  from  that  of  the  common  mammals  is  possible  only  by  the 
" biological"  test  described  at  the  end  of  the  next  section* 

Immunity. 

The  chemical  defences  of  the  body  against  injury  and  disease  are 
numerous.  The  property  that  the  blood  possesses  of  coagulating  is 
a  defence  against  haemorrhage ;  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  is  a  great 
protection  against  harmful  bacteria  introduced  with  food.  Bacterial 
activity  in  urine  is  inhibited  by  the  ttcidity  of  that  secretion. 

Far  more  important  and  widespread  in  its  effects  than  any  of  the 
foregoing  is  the  bactericidal  ({.0.  bacteria-killing)  action  of  the  blood 
and  lymph;  a  study  of  this  question  has  led  to  many  interesting 
results,  especially  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  immunity. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  one  attack  of  many  infective  maladies 
protects  us  against  another  attack  of  the  same  (Usease.  The  person 
is  said  to  be  immwM  either  partially  or  completely  against  that 
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disease.  Vaccination  produces  in  a  patient  an  attack  of  cowpoz  or 
vaccinia.  This  disease  is  either  closely  related  to  smallpox,  or 
maybe  it  is  smallpox  modified  and  rendered  less  malignant  by  passing 
through  the  body  of  a  calf.  At  any  rate,  an  attack  of  vaccinia  renders 
a  person  immune  to  smallpox,  or  variola,  for  a  certain  nimiber  of 
years.  Vaccination  is  an  instance  of  what  is  called  protectim  inoculation, 
which  is  now  practised  with  more  or  less  success  in  reference  to  other 
diseases,  such  as  plague  and  typhoid  fever.  The  study  of  immunity 
has  also  rendered  possible  what  may  be  called  owratim  inoculation,  or 
the  injection  of  antitoxic  material  as  a  cure  for  diphtheria,  tetanus, 
snake-poisoning,  etc. 

The  leucocytes  or  phagocytes  destroy  bacteria  by  feeding  on 
them ;  but  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  is  often  antagonistic  to  bacterial 
life,  and  this  power  was  first  discovered  when  the  effort  was  made  to 
grow  various  kinds  of  bacteria  in  it ;  it  was  looked  upon  as  probable 
that  blood-serum  would  prove  a  suitable  soil  or  medium  for  this 
purpose.  It  was  found  in  some  instances  to  have  exactly  the 
opposite  effect.  The  chemical  characters  of  the  substances  which  kill 
the  bacteria  are  not  fully  known ;  indeed,  the  same  is  true  for  most 
of  the  substances  we  have  to  speak  of  in  this  connection.  Absence 
of  knowledge  on  this  particular  point  has  not,  however,  prevented 
important  practical  discoveries  from  being  mada 

So  far  as  is  known  at  present,  the  substances  in  question  are 
protein  in  nature.  The  bactericidal  powers  of  blood  are  destroyed  by 
heating  it  for  an  hour  to  55*"  C.  Whether  the  substances  are  derived 
from  the  leucocytes  is  a  disputed  point  The  substances,  whatever 
be  their  source  or  their  chemical  nature,  are  called  hactcrUhlysins. 

Closely  allied  to  the  bactericidal  power  of  blood,  or  blood-serum, 
is  its  globulioidal  power.  By  this  one  means  that  the  blood-serum  of 
one  animal  has  the  power  of  dissolving  the  red  blood-corpuscles  of 
another  species.  If  the  serum  of  one  animal  is  injected  into  the 
blood-stream  of  an  animal  of  another  species,  the  result  is  a  destruction 
of  its  red  corpuscles,  which  may  be  so  excessive  as  to  lead  to  the 
passing  of  the  liberated  hsemoglobin  into  the  urine  (hsemoglobinuria). 
The  substance  or  substances  in  the  serum  that  possess  this  property 
are  called  hasmolysins,  and  though  there  is  some  doubt  whether 
bacterio-lysins  and  hsemolysins  are  absolutely  identical,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  are  closely  related  substances. 

Normal  blood  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  substances  which  are 
inimical  to  the  life  of  our  bacterial  foes.  But  suppose  a  person  gets 
run  down ;  every  one  knows  he  is  then  liable  to  "  catch  anything." 
This  coincides  with  a  diminution  in  the  bactericidal  power  of  his 
blood.  But  even  a  perfectly  healthy  person  has  not  an  unlimited 
supply  of  bacterio-lysin,  and  if  the  bacteria  are  suf&ciently  numerous 
he  will  fall  a  victim  to  the  disease  they  produce.    Here,  however, 
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comes  in  the  remarkable  part  of  the  defence.  In  the  struggle  he 
will  produce  more  and  more  bacterio-lysin,  and  if  he  gets  well  it 
means  that  the  bacteria  are  finally  vanquished,  and  his  blood  remains 
rich  in  the  particular  bacterio-lysin  he  has  produced,  and  so  will 
render  him  immime  for  a  time  to  further  attacks  from  that  particular 
species  of  bacterium.  Each  bacterium  attacked  in  this  way  seems  to 
cause  the  development  of  a  specific  anti-substance. 

Immunity  can  more  conveniently  be  produced  gradually  in  animals, 
and  this  applies,  not  only  to  the  bacteria,  but  in  certain  cases  to  the 
toxins  they  form.  If,  for  instance,  the  bacilli  which  produce 
diphtheria  are  grown  in  a  suitable  medium,  they  produce  the 
diphtheria  poison,  or  toxin,  much  in  the  same  way  that  yeast-cells 
will  produce  alcohol  when  grovm  in  a  solution  of  sugar.  Diphtheria 
toxin  is  associated  with  a  proteose,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  poison 
of  snake-venom.  If  a  certain  small  dose  called  a  ''lethal  dose"  is 
injected  into  a  guinea-pig  the  result  is  death.  But  if  the  guinea-pig 
receives  a  smaller  dose  it  will  recover ;  a  few  days  after  it  will  stand 
a  rather  larger  dose;  and  this  may  be  continued  until,  after  many 
successive  gradually  increasing  doses,  it  will  finally  stand  an  amount 
equal  to  many  lethal  doses  without  any  ill  effects.  The  gradual 
introduction  of  the  toxin  has  called  forth  the  production  of  an 
antitoxin.  If  this  is  done  in  the  horse  instead  of  the  guinea-pig  the' 
production  of  antitoxin  is  still  more  marked,  and  the  serum  obtained 
from  the  blood  of  an  immunised  horse  may  be  used  for  injecting  into 
human  beings  suffering  from  diphtheria,  and  rapidly  cures  the  disease. 
The  two  actions  of  the  blood,  antitoxic  and  antibacterial,  are  fre- 
quently associated,  but  may  be  entirely  distinct. 

The  antitoxin  is  also  a  protein  probably  of  the  nature  of  a  globulin ; 
at  any  rate  it  is  a  protein  of  larger  molecular  weight  than  a  proteose. 
This  suggests  a  practical  point.  In  the  case  of  snake-poisoning  the 
poison  gets  into  the  blood  rapidly  owing  to  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  it  diffuses,  and  so  it  is  quickly  carried  all  over  the  body.  In 
treatment  with  the  antitoxin  or  antivenin,  speed  is  everything  if  Ufe 
is  to  be  saved ;  injection  of  this  material  under  the  skin  is  not  much 
good,  for  the  diffusion  into  the  blood  is  too  slow.  It  should  be 
injected  straight  away  into  a  blood-vessel 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  these  cases  the  antitoxin  neutralises  the 
toxin  much  in  the  same  way  that  an  acid  neutralises  an  alkali  If 
the  toxin  and  antitoxin  are  mixed  in  a  test-tube,  and  time  allowed 
for  the  interaction  to  occur,  the  result  is  an  innocuous  mixture.  The 
toxin,  however,  is  merely  neutralised,  not  destroyed;  for  if  the 
mixture  in  the  test-tube  lb  heated  to  68""  C.  the  antitoxin  is  coagulated 
and  destroyed,  and  the  toxin  remains  as  poisonous  as  ever. 

Immunity  is  distinguished  into  active  and  passive.  Active  im- 
munity is  produced  by  the  development  of  protective  substances  in 
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the  body ;  passive  immnnity  by  the  injection  of  a  protective  serum. 
Of  the  two  the  former  is  the  more  permanent 

Bicin,  the  poisonous  protein  of  castor-oil  seeds,  and  dbrin,  that  of  the 
jequirity  bean,  also  produce,  when  gradually  given  to  aniinals,  an  im- 
munity, due  to  the  production  of  anti-ricin  and  anti-abrin  respectively. 

EhrUch's  hypothesis  to  explain  such  facts  is  usually  spoken  of  as 
the  side-chain  theory  of  immunity.  He  considers  that  the  toxins  are 
capable  of  uniting  with  the  protoplasm  of  living  cells  by  possessing 
groups  of  atoms  like  those  by  which  nutritive  proteins  are  united  to 
cells  during  normal  assimilation.  He  terms  these  haptophor  groups, 
and  the  groups  to  which  these  are  attached  in  the  cells  he  terms 
receptor  groups.  The  introduction  of  a  toxin  stimulates  an  excessive 
production  of  receptors,  which  are  finally  thrown  out  into  the  circula- 
tion, and  the  free  circulating  receptors  constitute  the  antitoxin.  The 
comparison  of  the  process  to  assimilation  is  justified  by  the  fact  that 
non-toxic  substances  like  milk  or  ^g-white  introduced  gradually  by 
successive  doses  into  the  blood-stream  cause  the  formation  of  anti- 
substances  capable  of  coagulating  them. 

T7p  to  this  point  I  hiave  spoken  only  of  the  blood,  but  month  by 
month  workers  are  bringing  forward  evidence  to  show  that  other 
cells  of  the  body  may  by  similar  measures  be  rendered  capable  of 
producing  a  corresponding  protective  mechanism. 

The  substances  which  on  injection  provoke  the  appearance  of 
antidotes  of  this  nature  are  of  protein  or  protein-like  nature ;  they 
are  spoken  of  as  antigens. 

One  further  development  of  the  theory  I  must  mention.  At  least 
two  different  substances  are  necessary  to  render  a  serum  bactericidal 
or  globulicidaL  The  bacterio-lysin  or  haemolysin  consists  of  these 
two  substances.  One  of  these  is  called  the  immune  body,  the  other 
the  complement  We  may  illustrate  the  use  of  these  terms  by  an 
exampla  The  repeated  injection  of  the  blood  of  one  animal  {e.g,,  the 
goat)  into  the  blood  of  another  animal  {e,g.,  a  sheep)  after  a  time 
renders  the  latter  animal  immune  to  further  injections,  and  at  the 
same  time  causes  the  production  of  a  serum  which  dissolves  readily 
the  red  blood-corpuscles  of  the  first  animal  The  sheep's  serum  is  thus 
hfiemolytic  towards  goat's  blood-corpuscles.  This  power  is  destroyed 
by  heating  to  56°  C.  for  half  an  hour,  but  returns  when  the  fresh 
serum  of  any  animal  is  added.  The  specific  imTnnm'fliTig  substance 
formed  in  the  sheep  is  called  the  immime  body;  the  enzyme-like 
substance  destroved  by  heat  is  the  complement.  The  latter  is  not 
specific,  since  it  is  furnished  by  the  blood  of  non-immunised  animals, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  essential  for  haemolysis.  Ehrlich  believes  that 
the  immune  body  has  two  side  groups — one  which  connects  with  the 
receptor  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  one  which  unites  with  the  hapto- 
phor group  of  the  complement,  and  thus  renders  possible  the  enzyme- 
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like  action  of  the  complement  on  the  red  corpuscles.  Yarious 
antibacterial  serums  which  have  not  been  the  success  in  treating 
disease  they  were  expected  to  be,  are  probably  too  poor  in  comple- 
ment, though  they  may  contain  plenty  of  the  inunune  body. 

To  pjit  it  another  way :  the  cell-dissolving  substances  cannot  act 
on  their  object  of  attack  without  an  intermediate  substance  to 
anchor  them  on  to  the  object  in  question.  This  intermediary  sub- 
stance, known  as  the  immune  body  or  amboceptor,  is  specific,  and 
varies  with  the  substance  to  be  attacked  (red  corpuscles,  bacterium, 
toxin,  etc.).  The  complement  may  be  compared  to  a  person  who 
wants  to  unlock  a  door;  to  do  this  eflfectively  he  must  be  provided 
with  the  proper  key  (amboceptor  or  immune  body). 

Quite  distinct  from  the  bactericidal,  globulicidal,  and  antitoxic 
properties  of  blood  is  its  agglutinating  action.  This  is  another  result 
of  infection  with  many  kinds  of  bacteria  or  their  toxins.  The  blood 
acquires  the  property  of  rendering  immobile  and  clumping  together 
the  specific  bacteria  used  in  the  infection.  The  test  applied  to  the 
blood  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  and  generally  called  Widal's  reaction, 
depends  on  this  fact.  The  substances  that  produce  this  effect  are 
called  agglutinins.  They  also  are  probably  protein-like  in  nature, 
but  are  more  resistant  to  heat  than  the  lysins.  Piolonged  heating 
to  over  60*"  C.  is  necessary  to  destroy  their  activity. 

We  thus  see  that  the  means  of  combating  our  bacterial  enemies 
are  various;  in  some  cases  they  are  rendered  immobile  by  agglu- 
tinins, and  in  other  cases,  killed  by  bacterio-lysins.  In  other 
instances,  their  toxins  are  neutralised  by  antitoxins,  and  in  others 
again  they  are  directly  devoured  by  phagocytes.  Metschnikoff's 
view,  which  is  shared  by  many  eminent  bacteriologists,  is  that 
phagocytosis  is  the  supreme  method,  and  the  others  are  merely 
auxiliaries,  or  confined  to  a  small  number  of  cases.  If  a  foreign 
organism  is  destroyed  by  the  leucocytes,  it  produces  no  ill  effects 
when  it  enters  the  body  of  a  man  or  other  animal ;  but  if  it  is  not 
destroyed,  it  grows  and  produces  a  disease,  and  it  is  therefore  called 
pathogenic.  If  the  phagocytes  can  be  induced  to  feed  on  a  patho- 
genic organism,  it  is  at  once  rendered  non-pathogenic.  The  recent 
discovery  of  opsonins,  by  Sir  A»  E.  Wright,  emphasises  this  view  and 
shows  one  means  the  body  possesses  of  persuading  the  leucocytes  to 
eat  bacteria,  which  would  otherwise  be  distasteful  to  them.  Washed 
bacteria  from  a  culture  are  usually  refused  by  leucocytes ;  but  if  the 
bacteria  had  been  previously  soaked  in  serum,  especially  if  that 
serum  has  been  obtained  from  the  blood  of  an  animal  previously 
immunised  against  that  special  bacterium,  then  the  leucocyteff 
devour  them  eagerly.  Something  has  either  been  added  to  the 
bacterium  to  make  it  tasty,  or  something  removed  from  it  which 
previously  made  it  distasteful :  whichever  is  the  case,  the  action  is 
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described  as  the  action  of  an  opsonin  (derived  from  a  Greek  word 
which  means  "  to  prepare  the  feast "  ). 

We  may  take  the  specific  case  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  as  an 
instance  where  such  work  is  of  value.  All  of  us  are  breathing  in 
these  bacilli  every  day  of  our  lives,  but  many  of  us  escape  tubercu- 
losis because  the  opsonic  power  of  our  blood  is  sufSciently  high  to 
render  the  bacilli  an  easy  prey  to  leucocytes.  In  those  to  whom  the 
organism  is  pathogenic,  the  modem  treatment  is  directed  to  enhanc- 
ing nature's  cure  by  increasing  the  opsonic  power  of  the  patient's 
blood  by  good  food  and  pure  air,  or  the  injection  of  preparations  of 
the  required  opsonin. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  a  question  which  more  directly  appeals  to  the 
physiologist  than  the  preceding,  because  experiments  in  relation  to 
immunity  have  furnished  us  with  what  has  hitherto  been  lacking,  a 
means  of  distinguishing  human  blood  from  the  blood  of  other  animals. 

The  discovery  was  made  by  Tchistovitch  (1899),  and  his  original 
experiment  was  as  follows -.—Babbits,  dogs,  goats,  and  guinea-pigs 
were  inoculated  with  eel-serum,  which  is  toxic :  he  thereby  obtained 
from  these  animals  an  antitoxic  serum.  But  the  serum  was  not  only 
antitoxic,  but  produced  a  precipitate  when  added  to  eel-serum,  but 
not  when  culded  to  the  serum  of  any  other  animal  In  other  words, 
not  only  has  a  specific  antitoxin  been  produced,  but  also  a  specific 
precipitin.  Numerous  observers  have  since  fotmd  that  this  is  a 
gene^  rule  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  including  man.  If,  for 
instance,  a  rabbit  is  treated  with  himian  blood,  the  serum  ultimately 
obtained  from  the  rabbit  contains  a  specific  precipitin  for  human 
blood;  that  is  to  say,  a  precipitate  is  formed  on  adding  such  a 
rabbit's  serum  to  human  blood,  but  not  on  culding  it  to  the  blood  of 
any  other  animal  There  may  be  a  slight  reaction  with  the  blood 
of  allied  animals ;  for  instance,  with  monkey's  blood  in  the  case  of 
man.  The  great  value  of  the  test  is  its  delicacy ;  it  will  detect  the 
specific  blood  when  it  is  greatly  diluted,  after  it  has  been  dried  for 
weeks,  or  even  when  it  is  mixed  with  the  blood  of  other  animals. 

The  lipoids  contained  in  cells  (according  to  some,  mainly  in  the  cell-membrane), 
play  some  part  in  the  relationship  of  such  cells  to  toxins.  Our  knowledge  on 
this  aspect  of  the  subject  is  new  and  scanty,  so  it  is  at  present  difficult  to  make 
positive  statements.  The  matter  has  been  mainly  studied  in  relation  to  red 
corpuscles,  and  the  haemolysins  (such  as  snake-venom,  saponin,  etc.),  which 
attack  them.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  cholesterin  in  the  envelope  of  the 
red  corpuscles  is  a  protective  agent  (see  also  p.  432).  A  few  years  ago,  Preston 
Kyes  stated  that  lecithin  is  the  amboceptor  wnich  anchors  the  hsemoTysin  on  to 
the  red  cells.  But  more  recent  research  nas  failed  to  substantiate  this  view,  and 
the  compounds  which  Kyes  described  and  called  lecithides  are  impure  mixtures 
of  several  substances.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  real  agent  at  work 
in  hsemoylsis  is  a  lipolytic  or  fat-splitting  enzyme ;  this  splits  up  the  lecithin  of 
the  cell,  liberating  oleic  acid  and  deoleolecithin  (that  is,  lecithin  minus  its  oleic 
acid  radical),  and  it  is  these  cleavage  products  which  dissolve  out  the  haemoglobin 
and  so  destroy  the  corpuscles. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

FOOD 

Thb  chief  chemical  compounds  or  proximate  principles  in  food  are : — 


1.  Protdnfl 

2.  Carbohydrates J-oiganic 

8.  Pats 
4.  Water 


} 
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In  milk  and  in  eggs,  which  form  the  exclusive  foods  of  young 
animals,  all  varieties  of  these  proximate  principles  are  present  in 
suitable  proportions.  Hence  thej  are  spoken  of  as  perfect  foods. 
Eggs,  though  a  perfect  food  for  the  developing  bird,  contain  too  little 
carbohydrate  for  a  mammal  In  most  vegetable  foods  carbohydrates 
are  in  excess ;  while  in  animal  foods,  such  as  meat,  the  proteins  are 
predominant.  In  a  suitable  diet  these  should  be  mixed  in  proper  pro- 
portions, which  must  vary  for  herbivorous  and  carnivorous  animals. 

A  healthy  and  suitable  diet  must  possess  the  following  char- 
acters:— 

1.  It  must  contain  the  proper  amount  and  proportion  of  the 
various  proximate  principles. 

2.  It  must  be  adapted  to  the  climate;  to  the  a^  and  weight  of 
the  individual,  and  to  the  amount  of  work  done  by  him. 

3.  The  food  must  contain  not  only  the  necessary  amount  of 
proximate  principles,  but  these  must  be  present  in  a  digestible  form. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  many  v^tables  (peas,  beans,  lentils)  contain 
even  more  protein  than  beef  or  mutton,  but  are  not  so  nutntious,  as 
they  are  less  digestible,  much  passing  off  in  the  faeces  unused. 

The  nutritive  value  of  a  diet  depends  chiefly  on  the  amount  of 
carbon  and  nitrogen  it  contains.  A  man  doing  a  moderate  amount  of 
work  and  taking  the  usual  diet  will  eliminate,  chiefly  from  the  lungs, 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  from  250  to  280  grammes  of  carbon  j?^ 
diem.  During  the  same  time  he  will  eliminate,  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  urea  in  the  urine,  about  15  to  18  grammes  of  nitrogen.  These 
substances  are  derived  partly  from  the  food  and  partly  from  the 
metabolism  of  the  tissues,  various  forms  of  energy — mechanical  motion 
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and  heat  being  the  chief — being  simultaneonslj  liberated.  During 
muscular  exercise  the  output  of  carbon  greatly  increases ;  the  increased 
excretion  of  nitrogen  is  not  noticeable.  Taking,  then,  the  state  of 
moderate  exercise,  it  is  necessary  that  the  waste  should  be  replaced 
by  fresh  material  in  the  form  of  food ;  cuid  the  proportion  of  carbon 
to  nitrogen  should  be  the  same  as  in  the  excretions :  250  to  15,  or 
16*6  to  1.  The  proportion  of  carbon  to  nitrogen  in  protein  is,  how- 
ever, 53  to  15,  or  3*5  to  1.  The  extra  supply  of  carbon  must  come 
from  non-nitrogenous  food — viz.,  fat  and  carbohydrate. 
Voit  gives  the  following  daily  diet : — 

Protein 120grm8. 

Fat 100     „ 

Carbohydrate 888     » 

Banke's  diet  closely  resembles  Yoif  s ;  it  is— 

Protein lOOgprms. 

Fat 100     „ 

Carbohydrate 250     „ 

Such  typical  diets  as  these  must  not  be  considered  as  more  than 
rough  averages  of  what  is  necessary  for  a  man  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  Actual  experience  shows  that  in  the  diets  of  different  nations 
there  are  considerable  variations  from  this  standard  without  the 
production  of  ill  effects.  Age,  cmd  the  amount  of  work  done,  also 
influence  the  amount  of  food  necessary ;  growing  children,  for  instance, 
require  a  relatively  rich  diet ;  thus,  milk,  the  diet  of  the  infant,  is 
proportionally  twice  as  rich  in  proteins,  cmd  half  as  rich  again  in 
fats,  as  the  normal  diet  given  above.  During  work  more  food  is 
necessary  than  during  inactivity. 

Attention  has  recently  been  devoted  to  the  question  whether  as 
much  protein  as  100  to  120  grammes  daily  is  really  necessary,  and 
by  far  the  most  convincing  of  the  experiments  published  in  favour 
of  a  reduction  are  those  carried  out  by  Chittenden  on  himself,  his 
colleagues,  his  students,  and  on  soldiers  and  athletes,  over  compara- 
tively long  periods  of  time.  The  protein  intake  was  reduced  to  half 
and  sometimes  to  less  than  half  the  quantity  hitherto  regarded  as 
necessary.  The  deprivation  was  followed  by  no  untoward  results ; 
bodily  equilibrium  was  maintained ;  the  health  remained  perfect  or 
improved;  the  muscular  force  in  athletes  was  increased;  mental 
acuity  was  undiminished,  and  desire  for  richer  food  soon  disappeared. 

It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  the  majority  of  well-to-do  people 
eat  too  much  protein;  there  are  not  many  who  limit  themselves 
even  to  Yoit's  minimum,  and  in  those  who  are  prone  to  digestive  and 
uric  acid  diseases,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  improvement  in  body  and 
mind  would  be  the  result  of  more  temperate  habits. 

But  if  we  were  all  to  permanently  reduce  our  diet  to  the 
Chittenden  level,  we  might  be  living  perilously  near  the  margin; 
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auy  unusual  strain,  such  as  privation  or  a  severe  illness,  would  then 
find  us  without  any  reserve  of  nutrient  energy,  and  we  should 
probably  suffer  more  severely  in  consequence.  The  poor  around  us 
have  had  nottTta  volim  to  subsiBt  on  a  Chittenden  diet  for  years, 
whereas  Chittenden's  experiments  only  lasted  months,  and  nearly  all 
of  his  Bubjeeta  have  returned  now  to  their  previous  diet.  The 
underfed  condition  of  the  poor  is  apparent,  and  is  not  such  as  to 
make  others  inclined  to  foUow  their  example.  In  countries  like 
India,  where  the  vegetarian  native  population  is  diluted  with  the 
meat-eating  white  races,  it  is  the  former  who  more  readily  succumb 
to  the  effects  of  disease.  The  recent  development  of  the  Japanese 
is  by  some  attributed  in  part  to  the  fact  that  they  are  accustoming 
themselves  to  a  richer  nitrogenous  diet.than  they  took  in  the  past. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  minimum  is  also  the  optimum.  We  take  in 
protein,  and  rapidly  eliminate  most  of  its  nitrogen  as  urea,  without 
building  it  up  first  into  the  body  tissues;  but  some  is  wanted  by  the 
body  tissues  to  repair  their  waste,  and  some  of  the  cleavi^  products 
of  the  food-protein  are  especially  necessary  for  the  synthesis  of  tissue 
protein;  it  is  in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  these 
scanty  cleavage  products  that  we  ingest  what  at  first  sight  is  an 
excess  of  the  proteins  which  yield  tbcm.  But  after  our  study  of 
digestion  and  excretion,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  discuss 
this  question  mure  fully,  and  we  shall  return  to  it  in  the  chapter 
on  Metabolism. 

HUk. 

Milk,  which  we  have  already  spoken  of  as  a  perfect  food,  is  only 
so  for  young  children.  For  those  who  are  older,  it  is  so  voluminous 
that  unpleasantly  large  quantities  of 
it  would  have  to  be  taken  in  the 
course  of  the  day  to  ensure  the  proper 
supply  of  nitrogen  and  carbon.  More- 
over, it  is  relatively  too  rich  in  protein 
and  fat.  It  also  contains  too  little 
iron  (Bunge):  hence  children  weaned 
late  become  onsemic. 

The  microscope  reveals  that  it  ooh- 
sista  of  two  parts :  a  clear  Suid  and  a 
number  of  minute  particles  that  float 
in  it.  These  consist  of  minute  oil 
globules,  varying  in  diameter  from 
Fio.  (TO.-oiobuiMQtQoWimiik.   x  400.    Q-OOIS  to  O'COS  millimetre  (fig.  339> 

The  milk  secreted  during  the  first 
few  days  of  lactation  is  called  colostrwm.  It  contains  very  little 
caseinogen,  but  lai^  quantities  of  albumin  and  globulin  instead.     It 
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coagulates  like  white  of  egg  when  boiled  Microscopically,  cells 
from  the  acini  of  the  mammary  gland  are  seen,  which  contain  fat 
globules  in  their  interior ;  they  are  called  colostrum  corpuscles. 

Reaction  and  Speoiflo  Gravity. — ^The  reaction  of  fresh  cow's 
milk  and  of  human  milk  is  amphoteric ;  that  is,  it  turns  blue  litmus 
red,  and  red  litmus  blua  This  is  due  to  the  presence  of  both  acid  and 
alkaline  salts.  All  milk  readily  turns  acid  or  sour  as  the  result  of 
fermentative  change,  part  of  its  lactose  being  transformed  into  lactic 
acid.  The  specific  gravity  of  milk  is  usually  stscertained  with  the 
hydrometer.  That  of  normal  cow's  milk  varies  from  1028  to  1034. 
When  the  milk  is  skimmed  the  specific  gravity  rises,  owing  to  the 
removal  of  the  light  constituent,  the  fat,  to  1033  to  1037.  In  all 
cases  the  specific  gravity  of  water,  with  which  other  substances  are 
compared,  is  taken  as  1000. 

Oomposition. — ^Bunge  gives  the  following  table,  contrasting  the 
milk  of  woman,  and  the  cow : — 


Woman. 


Cow. 


I  Per  cent. 

Proteins  (chiefly  caseinogen)      .1  1*7 

Butter  (fat) |  8*4 

lActose 6*2 

Salts 1  0-2 


Per  cent. 

8*5 
8*7 
4*9 
0-7 


Hence,  in  feeding  infants  on  cow's  milk,  it  is  necessary  to  dilute  it, 
and  add  sugar  and  a  little  cream  to  make  it  approximately  equal  to 
natural  human  milk. 

The  Proteins  of  Milk. — ^The  principal  protein  in  milk  is  called 
caseir^og&n;  it  ia  precipitdble  by  acids  such  as  acetic  acid,  and  also  by 
saturation  with  magnesium  sulphate,  or  half  saturation  with  ammonium 
sulphate,  so  resembling  globulins ;  it  is  coagulated  by  rennet  to  form 
casein.  Cheese  consists  of  casein  with  the  entangled  fat  The  other 
protein  in  milk  is  an  albumin.  It  is  present  in  small  quantities  only ; 
it  differs  in  some  of  its  properties  (specific  rotation,  coagulation 
temperature,  etc.)  from  serum-albumin ;  it  is  called  ktct-cUbumin. 

The  OoafiTulation  of  Milk. — ^Rennet  is  the  agent  usually  employed 
for  this  purpose:  it  is  a  enzyme  secreted  by  the  stomach,  especially 
in  sucking  animals,  and  is  generally  obtained  from  the  calf. 

The  cu^d  consists  of  the  casein  and  entangled  fat:  the  liquid 
residue  called  whey  contains  the  sugar,  salts,  and  albumin  of  the  milk. 
There  is  also  a  small  quantity  of  a  new  protein  called  whey-protein, 
which  differs  from  caseinogen  by  not  being  convertible  into  casein ; 
this  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  caseinogen  molecule 
during  the  process  of  curdling. 
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The  addition  of  rennet  produoes  coagulation  in  milk,  provided 
that  a  sufficient  amount  of  calcium  salts  is  present.  If  the  calcium 
salts  are  precipitated  by  the  culdition  of  potassium  oxalate,  rennet 
causes  no  formation  of  casein.  The  process  of  curdlmg  in  milk  is  a 
double  one ;  the  first  action  due  to  rennet  is  to  produce  a  change  in 
caseinogen;  the  second  action  is  that  of  the  calcium  salt,  which 
precipitates  the  altered  caseinogen  as  casein.  In  blood,  also,  calcium 
salts  are  necessary  for  coagulation,  but  there  they  act  in  a  different 
way,  namely,  in  the  production  of  fibrin-ferment  (see  p.  445). 

Caseinogen  is  a  phospho-protein  (see  p.  426).  In  milk  it  is  com- 
bined with  calcium  to  form  calcium  caseinogenate ;  when  acetic  acid 
is  added,  we  therefore  get  calcium  acetate  and  free  caseinogen. 

The  Fats  of  KQlk. — ^The  chemical  composition  of  the  fat  of  milk 
(butter)  is  verjr  like  that  of  adipose  tissua  There  are,  however, 
smaller  quantities  of  fats  derived  from  fatty  acids  lower  in  the 
series,  especially  butyrin  and  caproin.  The  relation  between  these 
varies  somewhat,  but  the  proportion  is  roughly  as  follows: — Olein, 
f ;  palmitin,  J ;  stearin,  ^ ;  butyrin,  caproin,  and  caprylin,  ^t*  The 
old  statement  that  each  fat  globule  is  surrounded  by  a  film  of 
protein  is,  according  to  Eamsden's  recent  observations,  correct. 
Milk  also  contains  small  quantities  of  lipoids  (lecithin,  cholesterin, 
and  a  yellow  fatty  pigment  or  lipochrome). 

Siilk  Sugar,  or  Lactose. — ^This  is  a  disaccharide  (C12H22O11).  Its 
properties  have  already  been  described  in  Chap.  XXVI.,  p.  408. 

Souring  of  MIITr. — When  milk  is  allowed  to  stand,  the  chief 
change  which  it  is  apt  to  xmdergo  is  a  conversion  of  a  part  of  its 
lactose  into  lactic  acid.  This  is  due  to  the  action  of  an  enzyme 
secreted  by  micro-organisms,  and  would  not  occur  if  the  milk  were 
contained  in  closed  sterilised  vessels.  Equations  showing  the  change 
produced  are  given  on  p.  408.  When  souring  occurs,  the  acid  formed 
precipitates  a  portion  of  the  caseinogen.  This  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  formation  of  casein  from  caseinogen,  which  is 
produced  by  rennet.  There  are,  however,  some  bacteria  which,  like 
rennet,  produce  true  coagulation. 

Alcoholic  Fermentation  of  Milk. — ^When  yeast  is  added  to  milk, 
the  sugar  does  not  readily  undergo  the  alcoholic  fermentation.  Other 
somewhat  similar  fungoid  growSis  are,  however,  able  to  produce  the 
change,  as  in  the  preparation  of  koimiiss;  the  milk  sugar  is  first 
inverted,  that  is,  dextrose  and  galactose  are  formed  from  it  (see  p.  408), 
and  it  is  these  sugars  from  wMch  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  originate. 

The  Salts  of  Siilk. — The  principal  salt  present  is  calcium  phos- 
phate; a  small  quantity  of  magnesium  phosphate  is  also  present. 
The  other  salts  are  chiefly  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  milk  provided  by  Nature  for  the 
growing  offspring  is  different  in  the  various  classes  of  the  cuiimal 
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kingdom.  The  quantitative  variations  are  often  enormous,  and  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  milk  best  adapted  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
joung  animal  is  that  which  comes  from  its  mother,  or,  at  least,  from 
an  animal  of  the  same  species.  The  practical  application  of  this 
rule  comes  home  most  to  us  when  dealing  with  the  feeding  of  children, 
and  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that,  after  all,  cows'  milk  is  but 
a  poor  substitute  for  human  milk.  Cows'  milk  is,  of  course,  diluted, 
and  sugar  and  cream  added,  so  as  to  make  it  quantitatively  like 
mothers'  milk,  but  even  then  the  question  arises  whether  the 
essential  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  milk  is  not  deeper  than 
one  of  mere  quantity;  and,  in  particular,  the  pendulum  of  scientific 
opinion  has  swung  bsMskwards  and  forwards  in  relation  to  the 
question  whether  the  principal  protein,  called  caseinogen,  in  both  is 
really  identical  in  the  two  cases.  The  caseinogen  oi  human  milk 
curdles  in  small  fiocculi  in  the  stomach,  so  contrasting  with  the 
heavy  curd  which  cows'  milk  forms ;  and  even  although  the  curdling 
of  cows'  milk  be  made  to  occur  in  smaller  fragments  by  mixing  the 
milk  with  barley  water  or  lime  water,  its  digestion  proceeds  with 
comparative  slowness  in  the  child's  alimentary  canal.  These  are 
practical  points  well  known  to  every  clinical  observer,  and  in  the 
past  they  have  been  attributed,  not  so  much  to  fundamental 
differences  in  the  caseinogen  itself,  as  to  accidental  concomitant 
factors ;  the  excess  of  citric  acid  in  human  milk,  for  instance,  and  its 
paucity  in  calcium  salts,  have  been  held  responsible  for  the 
differences  observed  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  curd  and  in  its 
digestibility. 

This  question  is  far  from  settled  even  to-day,  but-  there  are  some 
data  now  available  that  point  to  a  qualitative  difference  between 
caseinogens.  Some  of  these  depend  on  the  application  of  the 
"biological  test"  carried  out  on  the  line  of  immunity  experiments, 
which  has  been  so  signally  successful  in  the  distinction  between  the 
blood-proteins  of  different  species  of  animals  (see  p.  476).  The 
differences,  however,  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  specific  pre- 
cipitins are  so  slight,  that  ordinary  chemical  methods  of  analysis  are, 
at  present,  unable  to  reveal  them.  But,  in  the  case  of  milk,  there 
are  differences  which  the  chemist  can  detect.  One  cannot  lay  much 
stress  on  mere  percentage  composition,  although  differences  have 
been  noted  in  that,  because  we  have  no  guarantee  that  the  proteins 
investigated  were  separated  from  all  impurities ;  there  are  also  small 
differences  in  the  percentage  of  mono-amino-acids  obtained  after 
hydrolysis;  but  the  present  methods  of  estimating  these  with 
accuracy  leave  much  to  be  desired.  A  deeper  chemical  distinction 
noted  is  contained  in  the  recent  work  of  Bienenfeld,  who  finds  that 
human  caseinogen  contains  a  carbohydrate  complex  which  is  absent 
from  that  of  the  cow. 

2  H 
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A  few  years  ago  it  waa  stated  that  human  caeeino^n  will  not 
curdle  with  rennet ;  but  this  had  been  shown  to  be  a  mistake.  The 
conditions  of  rennet  curdling  are  somewhat  different  in  the  two  kinds 
of  milk  we  are  considering,  but  provided  the  reaction  in  the  stomach 
is  acid,  human  milk  is  curdled  ijj  rennet  when  acted  on  by  gastric 
juice. 

The  nuunmary  glands  are  composed  of  Urge  divisioDB  or  lobes,  and  these  are 
■gain  divisible  into  lobules ;  the  lobules  are  composed  of  the  convoluted  and  dilated 
•ubdiTifiloDB  of  the  main  ducts  held  together  by  connective  tissue.  Covering  the 
general  surface  of  the  riand,  with  the  exception  of  the  nipple,  ii  a  considerable 
quantity  of  tat.  itself  lobulated  by  sheaths  and  processes  of  areolar  tissue  (tig.  340) 


F[a.  StO.— DiucctUm  of  the  lawsr  hilt  or  tbs  ftimi 
on  lbs  right-hiiDd  >lde,tlie  gUndalmr  lubati 
nlpplo ;  2, 1 


gludulir  BUbstanci  lod  oonUin  ths  tatty  musa;  t,  one  of  thne  lutlraniui  ducU 
»uu«p  iHisiing  towards  the  nlppls  wbere  they  open;  s,  ono  of  the  einne  Uctel  or  neairoln;  7, 
Hmeof  tb«gUDdnliiT]obiilee  vhich  have  been  unnvellrd  ;  T.  othera  niaaed  togetbn,    (Luaehka.) 

connected  both  with  the  skin  in  fi-ont  and  the  gland  behind ;  the  same  bond  of 
connection  extends  also  from  the  under  surface  of  the  gland  to  the  sheathing 
connective  tissue  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle  on  which  it  lies.  The  main  ducts  of 
the  gland,  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number,  called  the  laHifiiroiu  ducts,  are  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  smaller  (lobular)  ducts,  and  open  by  small  separate  orifices  througii 
the  nipple.  At  the  points  of  junction  of  lobular  ducts  to  form  lactiferous  ducts,  and 
just  before  these  enter  the  base  of  the  nipple,  the  ducts  ore  dilated ;  and  during  the 
period  of  active  secretion  by  the  gland,  the  dilatations  form  reservoirs  for  the  milk, 
which  collects  in  and  distends  them.  The  walls  of  the  gland-ducts  ore  formed  of  areolar 
with  some  unstriped  muscular  tissue,  and  are  lined  internally  by  short  cojumnar  and 
near  the  nipple  by  flattened  epithelium. 
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■e  also  fre«ly  supplied  to  it,  so  as  to  nve  it  an  erectile  structure.  .  . 
its  surfiice  are  very  sensitive  papilla ;  and  arouna  it  is  a  small  area  or  anola  of 
pink  or  dark-tlDted  skin,  on  which  are  to  be  seen  small  prqjectious  formed  by 
minute  secieting  glanda. 

Blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics  are  plentifully  supplied  to  the  mammary 
glands;  the  calibre  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  veil  as  the  siie  of  t^e  glands,  varies 
very  greatly  under  certain  conditions,  especially  those  of  pr^naocy  and  lactatioD. 

'llie  alveoli  of  the  glands  during  the  secreting  periods  are  found  to  be  lined 
with  short  columnar  cells  (see  fig.  311).  The  edges  of  the  cells  towards  the  lumen 
may  be  irr^ular  and  Jagged,  and  the  remainder  of  the  alveolus  is  filled  up  with  the 
materials  of  the  millr  During  the  intervals  between  the  acts  of  discharge,  the 
cells  of  the  alveoli  elongate  towards  the  lumen,  their  nuclei  divide,  and  in  Uie 
part  of  the  cells  towards  the  lumen  a  collection  of  oil  globules  and  of  other 
materials  takes  place. 

The  next  stage  is  that  the  cells  divide  and  the  part  of  each  towards  the  lumen 
containing  a  nucleus  and  the  materials  of  the  secretion,  disint^rates  and  goes  to 
form  the  constituents  of  the  milk. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  lactation,  epithelial 
cells  only  partially  transformed  are  discharged  in 
the   secretion;   these   are    termed  eoloslmm   nor- 

During  pregnancy  the  mammary  glands 
undergo  chanKea  (niofution)  which  are  readily 
observable.  Tney  enlarge,  become  harder,  and 
mote  distinctly  lobulated;  the  veins  on  the  sur- 
&ce  become  more  prominent  The  areola  becomes 
enlarged  and  dusky,  with  projecting  papillce;  the 
nipple,  too,  becomes  raore  prominent,  and  milk  can 
be  squeeted  from  the  orifices  of  the  ducts.  This  is 
a  very  gradual  process,  which  commences  about 
the  time  of  conception,  and  progresses  steadily 
during  the   whole   period    of   gestation.      In   the 

g'lnd  itself  solid  columns  of  cells  bud  off  from     ^  ,      , 

e  old   alveoli  to  form   new  alveoR     But  these     "^"■"'ii^i^'^JlT^.JE,?  ^rt 
solid  columns  after  a  while  are  converted    into  wicb  «piui«]iai  i^i  of  i  nhort 

tubes  by  the  central  cells  becoming  fiitty  and  being  oolumn«  lonn.    x  axi.   (V.  D, 

dischai^ed    as    the    colostrum    corpuscles    above  H»rHi.> 

mentioned.     After  the  end  of  lactation,  the  mamma 

gradually  returns  to  its  original  size  (involalion).  The  acini,  in  the  early  stages  of 
involution,  are  lined  with  cells  in  all  degrees  of  vacuolation.  As  involution  pro- 
ceeds, tlie  acini  diminish  considerably  in  size,  and  at  length,  instead  of  a  mosaic  of 
lining  epithelial  cells  (twenty  to  thirty  in  each  acinus),  we  have  five  or  six  nuclei 
(some  with  no  surrounding  protoplasm)  lying  in  an  irregular  heap  within  the  acinus. 
No  secretory  nerves  of  the  mammary  gland  have  yet  been  discovered.  Jt  is 
possible  they  do  not  exist,  but  that  the  normal  stimulus  to  mammary  acUvity  is  a 
chemical  one  formed  bv  the  fcctus  during  its  residence  in  the  uterus.  Extracts  of 
f«tal  tissues  Injectea  into  virgin  rabbits  lead  to  incomplete  molutitm  of  the 
mammary  glands  (Starling  and  Lane-Claypon). 


In  this  country  the  eegs  of  hens  and  ducks  are  those  particularly 
selected  as  food&  The  coief  constituent  of  the  shell  is  calcium  car- 
bonate.  The  whUe  is  composed  of  a  richly  albuminous  fluid  enclosed 
in  a  network  of  firmer  and  more  HbrouB  material.  The  amount  of 
solids  iB  13'3  per  cent. ;  of  this,  122  is  protein  in  nature  (egg-albumin, 
with  smaller  <^uantitiee  of  egg-globulin,  and  of  a  mucinoid  substance 
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called  ovo-mucoid),  and  the  remainder  is  made  up  of  sugar  (0*5  per 
cent),  traces  of  fats,  lecithin,  and  cholesterin,  and  0*6  per  cent,  of 
inorganic  salts.  The  yolk  is  rich  in  food  materials  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  future  embryo.  In  it  there  are  two  varieties  of  yolk- 
spherules,  one  kind  yellow  and  opaque  (due  to  admixture  with  fat 
and  a  yellow  lipochrome),  and  the  other  smaller,  transparent,  and 
almost  colourless;  these  are  protein  in  nature,  consisting  of  the 
phospho-protein  called  vitellin.  Small  quantities  of  sugar,  lecithin, 
cholesterin,  and  inorganic  salts  are  also  present. 

The  nutritive  value  of  eggs  is  high,  as  they  are  so  readily  digest- 
ible ;  but  the  more  cm  egg  is  cooked  the  more  insoluble  do  its  protein 
constituents  becoma 

Meat. 

This  is  composed  of  the  muscular  and  connective  (including  adipose) 
tissues  of  certain  animals.  The  flesh  of  some  animals  is  not  eaten ; 
in  some  cases  this  is  a  matter  of  fashion,  in  others,  it  is  due  to  an 
unpleasant  taste,  such  as  the  flesh  of  camivora  is  said  to  have ;  and 
in  other  cases  (e.g.  the  horse)  because  it  is  more  lucrative  to  use  the 
animal  as  a  beast  of  burden. 

Meat  is  the  most  concentrated  cmd  most  easily  assimilable  of 
nitrogenous  foods.  It  is  our  chief  source  of  nitrogen.  Its  chief  solid 
constituent  is  protein,  and  the  principal  protein  is  myosin.  In  culdition 
to  the  extractives  cmd  salts  contained  in  muscle,  there  is  always  a 
certain  percentage  of  fat,  even  though  all  visible  adipose  tissue  is 
dissected  off.  The  fat-cells  are  placed  between  the  muscular  fibres, 
and  the  amount  of  fat  so  situated  varies  in  different  animals ;  it  is 
particularly  abimdant  in  pork ;  hence  the  indigestibility  of  this  form 
of  flesh :  the  fat  prevents  the  gastric  juice  from  obtaining  ready  access 
to  the  muscular  fibres. 

The  following  table  gives  the  chief  substances  in  some  of  the 
principal  meats  used  as  food : — 


Constituents. 

Ox. 

76-7 

t 
Calf. 

Pig. 

Hone. 

Fowl. 

Pike. 

Water 

75-6 

72-6 

74-3 

70-8 

79-3 

Solids 

23-8 

24-4 

27-4 

25-7 

29-2 

20-7 

Proteins,  including  gelatin* 

20-0 

19-4 

19-9 

21-6 

22-7 

18-3 

Fat 

1-5 

2-9 

6-2 

2-5 

4-1 

0-7 

Carbohydrate 

0-6 

0-8  . 

0-6 

0-6 

1-3 

0-9 

Salts 

1-2 

1-3  ' 

1-1 

1-0 

1-1 

0-8 

*  The  flesh  of  young  animals  is  richer  in  gelatin  than  that  of  old ;  thus  1000 
parts  of  beef  yield  6,  of  veal  50,  parts  of  gelatin. 

The  large  percentage  of  water  in  meat  should  be  particularly 
noted ;  if  a  man  wished  to  take  his  daily  supply  of  100  grammes  of 
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protein  entirely  in  the  form  of  meat,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  consume  about  500  grammes  (i,e,  a.  little  more  than  1  lb.)  of  meat. 

Ploup. 

The  best  wheat  flour  is  made  from  the  interior  of  wheat  grains, 
and  contains  the  greater  proportion  of  the  starch  of  the  grain  and 
most  of  the  protein.  Whole  flour  is  made  from  the  whole  grain 
minus  the  husk,  and  thus  contains  not  only  the  white  interior  but 
also  the  harder  and  browner  outer  portion  of  the  grain  and  the 
germ  or  embryo  plant.  This  region  contains  a  somewhat  larger  pro- 
portion of  protein.  Whole  flour  contains  1  to  2  per  cent,  more 
protein  than  the  best  white  flour,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  less  readily  digested.  Brown  flour  contains  a  certain  amount 
of  bran  in  addition ;  it  is  still  less  digestible,  but  is  useful  as  a  mild 
laxative,  the  insoluble  cellulose  mechanically  irritating  the  intestinal 
canal  as  it  passes  along. 

The  best  flom*  contains  very  little  sugar.  The  presence  of  sugar 
indicates  that  germination  has  commenced  in  the  grains.  In  the 
manufacture  of  malt  from  barley  this  is  purposely  allowed  to  go  on. 

When  mixed  with  water,  wheat  flour  forms  a  sticky,  adhesive  mass 
called  dough.  This  is  due  to  the  formation  of  gluten.  Gluten  is  a 
mixture  of  two  proteins — ^namely,  gliadin,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  glutenin,  which  is  soluble  in  alkali  (see  p.  430).  The  adhesive 
character  of  gluten  is  due  to  gliadin ;  grains  which  are  poor  in  gliadin 
(e.g.  rice)  cannot  be  used  for  bread-making. 

The  following  table  contrasts  the  composition  of  some  of  the  more 
important  vegetable  foods : — 


1 

'     Oonstitnento. 

1 
1 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rice. 

LentUa.  1 

Peas. 

Potatoeii. 

1 
Water. 

13*6 

13-8 

12-4 

13-1 

'     12-5 

14-8 

76-0 

Protein 

12-4 

11-1 

10-4 

7-9 

24-8 

23-7 

2-0 

Fat      . 

1-4 

2-2 

6-2 

0-9 

1-9 

1-6 

0-2 

;  Starch 

67-9 

64-9 

57-8 

76-5 

54-8 

49-3 

20*6 

Cellulose 

2-5 

5-3 

11-2 

0-6 

3-6 

7-5 

0-7 

i  Mineral  salts 

1-8 

2-7 

3-0 

1-0 

2-4     1 

3-1 

1-0 

We  see  from  this  tabl( 

1.  The  great  quantity  of  starch  always  present. 

2.  The  small  quantity  of  fat ;  that  bread  is  generally  eaten  with 
butter  is  a  popular  recognition  of  this  fact. 

3.  Protein,  except  in  potatoes,  is  pretty  abundant,  and  especially 
80  in  the  pulses  (lentils,  peas,  etc.).  The  protein  in  the  pulses  is  not 
gluten,  but  consists  mainly  of  globulins. 

In  the  mineral  matters  in  vegetables,  salts  of  potassium  and  mag- 
nesium are,  as  a  rule,  more  abundant  than  those  of  sodium  and  calcium. 
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Bread. 

Bread  is  made  by  cooking  the  dough  of  wheat  flour  mixed  with 
yeast,  salt,  and  flavouring  materials.  An  enzyme  in  the  flour  acts  at 
the  commencement  of  the  process,  when  the  temperature  is  kept  a 
little  over  that  of  the  body,  and  forms  dextrin  and  sugar  from  the 
starch,  and  then  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  due  to  the  action  of  the 
yeast,  begins.  The  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid,  burrowing  passages 
through  the  bread,  make  it  light  and  spongy.  This  enables  the 
digestive  juices  subsequently  to  soak  into  it  readily  and  affect  all 
parts  of  it.  In  the  later  stages,  viz.,  baking,  the  temperature  is  raised, 
the  gas  and  alcohol  are  expelled  from  the  bread,  the  yeast  is  killed, 
and  a  crust  forms  from  the  drying  of  the  outer  portions  of  the  dough. 

White  bread  contains,  in  100  parts,  8  to  10  of  protein,  55  of 
carbohydrates,  1  of  fat,  2  of  salts,  and  the  rest  water. 

Ck>oki]ig  of  Food. 

The  cooking  of  foods  is  a  development  of  civilisation,  and  serves 
many  useful  ends : — 

1.  It  destroys  all  parasites  and  danger  of  infection.  This  relates 
not  only  to  bacterial  growths,  but  also  to  larger  parasites,  such  as 
tapeworms  and  trichinae. 

2.  In  the  case  of  vegetable  foods  it  breaks  up  the  starch  grains, 
bursting  the  cellulose  and  allowing  the  digestive  juices  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  granulose. 

3.  In  the  case  of  animal  foods  it  converts  the  insoluble  collagen  of 
the  universally  distributed  connective  tissues  into  the  soluble  gelatin. 
The  loosening  of  the  fibres  is  assisted  by  the  formation  of  steam 
between  them.  By  thus  loosening  the  binding  material,  the  more 
important  elements  of  the  food,  such  as  muscular  fibres,  are  rendered 
accessible  to  the  gastric  and  other  juices.  Meat  before  it  is  cooked  is 
generally  kept  a  certain  length  of  time  to  allow  rigor  mortis  to  pass  off. 

Of  the  two  chief  methods  of  cooking,  roasting  and  boilmg,  the 
former  is  the  more  economical,  as  by  its  means  the  meat  is  first  sur- 
rounded with  a  coat  of  coagulated  protein  on  its  exterior,  which  keeps 
in  the  juices  to  a  great  extent,  letting  little  else  escape  but  the  drip- 
ping (fat).  Whereas  in  boiling,  unless  both  bouillon  and  bouilli  are  used, 
there  is  considerable  waste.  Cooking,  especially  boiling,  renders  the 
proteins  more  insoluble  than  they  are  in  the  raw  state ;  but  this  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  other  advantages  that  cooking  possesses. 

In  making  heef  tea  and  similar  extracts  of  meat  it  is  necessary 
that  the  meat  should  be  placed  in  cold  water,  and  this  is  gradually 
and  carefully  warmed.  In  boiling  a  joint  it  is  usual  to  put  the  meat 
into  boiling  water  at  once,  so  that  the  outer  part  is  coc^gulated,  and 
the  loss  of  material  minimised. 
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An  extremely  important  point  in  this  connection  is  that  beef  tea 
and  similar  meat  extracts  should  not  be  regarded  as  foods.  Thej  are 
valuable  as  pleasant  stimulating  drinks  for  invalids,  but  they  contain 
very  little  of  the  nutritive  material  of  the  meat,  their  chief  con- 
stituents, next  to  water,  being  the  salts  and  extractives  of  flesh. 

S<mp  contains  the  extractives  of  meat,  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  myosin,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  gelatin.  The  gelatin  is 
usually  increased  by  culding  bones  and  fibrous  tissue  to  the  stock.  It 
is  the  presence  of  this  substance  which  causes  soup  when  cold  to 
gelatinise. 

Accessories  to  Food. 

Among  these  must  be  placed  alcohol,  the  value  of  which  within 
moderate  limits  is  not  as  a  food  but  as  a  stimulant;  condiments 
(mustard,  pepper,  ginger,  curn^  powder,  etc.),  which  are  stomachic 
stimulants,  the  abuse  of  which  is  followed  by  dyspeptic  troubles; 
and  Ua,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  similar  drinks.  These  are  stimulants 
chiefly  to  the  nervous  system ;  tea,  coflEae,  mat6  (Paraguay),  guarana 
(Brazil),  cola  nut  (Central  Africa),  bush  tea  (South  AAica),  and 
a  few  other  plants  used  in  various  countries  all  owe  their  chief 
property  to  an  alkaloid  called  theme  or  caffeine  (OgHjoN^Og) ;  cocoa  to 
the  closely  related  alkaloid,  theobromine  (C7H8N4O2) ;  coca  to  cocaine. 
These  alkaloids  are  all  poisonous,  and  used  in  excess,  even  in  the  form 
of  infusions  of  tea  and  coffee,  produce  over-excitement,  loss  of  diges- 
tive power,  and  other  disorders  well  known  to  physicians.  Cofifee 
differs  from  tea  in  being  rich  in  aromatic  matters;  tea  contains  a 
bitter  principle,  tannin ;  to  avoid  the  injurious  solution  of  too  much 
tannin,  tea  should  only  be  allowed  to  infuse  (draw)  for  a  few  minutes. 
Cocoa  is  not  only  a  stimulant,  but  a  food  in  addition;  it  contains 
about  50  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  12  per  cent,  of  protein.  In  manufac- 
tured cocoa,  the  amount  of  fat  is  reduced  to  30  per  cent.,  and  the 
amount  of  protein  rises  proportionately  to  about  20  per  cent.  The 
quantity  of  cocoa  usually  consumed  is  too  small  for  these  food 
materials  to  count  very  much  in  the  daily  supply.  The  amount  of 
protein  in  solution  (mainly  proteose)  in  a  breakfast  cup  of  cocoa  is 
under  half  a  gramme;  most  of  the  food  stuffs  are  in  suspension,  for 
cocoa  is  drunk  "thick,"  not  as  a  clear  infusion. 

Oreen  vegetables  are  taken  as  a  palatable  adjunct  to  other  foods, 
rather  than  for  their  nutritive  properties.  Their  potassium  salts  are, 
however,  abundant.  Cabbage,  turnips,  and  asparagus  contain  80  to 
92  water,  1  to  2  protein,  2  to  4  carbohydrates,  and  1  to  1*5  cellulose 
per  cent  The  small  amount  of  nutriment  in  most  green  foods 
accounts  for  the  large  meals  made  by,  and  the  vast  capacity  of  the 
alimentary  canal  of,  herbivorous  animals. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  AUMENTABT  GANAL;    SBOBSTING  GLANDS 

The  alimentary  canal  consists  of  a  long  muscular  tube  lined  by 
mucous  membrane  b^inning  at  the  mouth,  and  terminating  at  the 
anus.  It  comprises  the  mouth,  pharynx,  oesophagus  or  gullet,  stomach, 
small  intestine  and  large  intestine.  Opening  into  it  are  nimierous 
glands  which  pour  juices  into  it;  these  bring  about  the  digestion  of 
the  food  as  it  passes  along.  Some  of  the  glands,  such  as  the  gastric 
and  intestinal  glands,  are  situated  in  the  mucous  membrane  which 
lines  the  canal ;  others,  such  as  the  salivary  glands,  liver,  and  pan- 
creas, are  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  main  canal,  and  pour  their 
secretion  into  it  by  means  of  side  tubes  or  ducts. 

The  two  important  coats  in  the  wall  of  the  canal  are : — 

(1)  The  muscular  coat, — ^This  consists  of  two  layers ;  in  the  outer, 
the  fibres  are  arranged  longitudinadly,  and  in  the  inner,  circularly. 
In  the  stomach  there  is  a  third  coat,  in  which  the  fibres  have  an 
oblique  direction.  At  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  (that  is, 
where  the  oesophagus  enters)  and  at  its  pyloric  orifice  (that  is,  where 
the  small  intestine  leaves)  the  circular  fibres  are  increased  in  amount 
to  form  a  sphincter.  The  muscular  fibres  are  of  the  plain  variety, 
except  in  the  pharynx  and  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus  where  they 
are  striated.  A  nerve  plexus  (plexus  of  Auerbach,  fig.  101,  p.  83) 
is  situated  between  the  two  muscular  coats. 

(2)  The  rmocovs  membrane, — This  consists  of  an  epithelium  on  its 
surface;  this  is  stratified  in  mouth,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus,  but 
columnar  in  other  parts.  Beneath  the  epithelium  is  a  corivm  of 
connective  tissue,  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
lymphoid  tissue;  in  the  intestine  the  lymphoid  nodules  are  often 
spoken  of  as  solitary  follicles,  except  in  the  lower  part  of  the  small 
intestine  (the  ileum),  where  they  are  congregated  together  as  Foyer's 
patches.  At  the  back  of  the  mouth,  the  tonsils  are  masses  of 
lymphoid  nodules  covered  with  mucous  membrane.  In  the  deepest 
part  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  a  thin  layer  of  involuntary  muscle 
called  the  muscularia  mucosce, 
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These  two  main  ooats  (muBcular  and  mucoua)  are  coDDected 
together  by  a  looae  layer  of  connective  tissue  known  as  the  aubmueowa 
toot.  In  thifl  the  larger  blood-vesBels  are  situated  which  give  off 
branches  to  the  other  two  coats  but  more  abundantly  to  the  raucous 
membrane.  The  Bubmucous  coat  also  contains  &  nerve  plexus  called 
the  plexus  of  MeisBner.  In  the  stomach  and  intestineB  there  is  a 
fourth  coat,  on  the  exterior,  derived  from  the  peritoneum  (serous  coat). 
The  secreting  glands  in  the  wall  of  the  alimentary  canal  are: — 
(1)  A  number  of  simple  little  mucous  glands  in  the  corium  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  CBSophagus;  their 
ducts  open  on  the  surface  (seo  fig.  342). 


(2)  The  gastric  glands ;  these  are  tubular  glands  which  differ  in 
structure  in  diEferent  regions  of  the  stomach,  and  which  we  shall 
consider  at  greater  length  in  our  description  of  gastric  digestion. 

(3)  The  glands  of  the  small  intestine.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  small  intestine  there  are  a  large  number  of  simple  tubular 
glands  (lined  with  columnar  cells)  which  open  between  the  villi. 
They  are  called  the  crypts  of  Lieberkiihn.    In  the  first  part  of  the 
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small  inteBtise,  known  ae  the  duodenum,  an  additional  set  of  glands, 
called  the  glands  of  Brunner,  are  found.    They  are  imbedded  in  the 
submucous  coat,  and  the  duct  of  each  gland  passes  upwards  to  open 
on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.     Each  gland  is  a  branched 
and  convoluted  tube  lined  with  columnar  epithelium.    Fig.  343  shows 
these   two  kinds   oE    glands,   and   also   the   villi  of  the  surface. 
Figs.  344  and  345  are    more    highly 
magnified    views    of    the    villi,    which 
increase  the  surface  of  the  small  intes- 
0   tine  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  absorp- 
tion.     A   villus  is  a  small   projection 
made  of  loose  lymphoid  tissue,  covered 
with    columnar    cells;   it    contains    in 
its  interior  a  plexus  of  blood-capillaries 
under  the  basement  membrane,  and  one 
OP  more  commencing  lymphatic  vessels 
I.  or  laoteals  situated  centraUy. 
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(4)  Glands  of  the  large  intestine.  Here  there  are  no  villi,  but 
the  crypts  of  Lieberkuhn  are  present  and  are  lai^r  than  in  the 
small  intestine.  Many  of  the  cells  lining  these  tubes  are  seen 
breakii^  down  to  form  goblet  cells,  and  the  mucus  so  furnished  is 
the  main  substance  of  importance  secreted  in  this  part  of  the 
alimentary  canaL 

All  of  the  foregoing  glands  are  situated  in  the  wall  of  the 
alimentary  canal    Those  situated  at  a  distance  from  it,  and  which 
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pour  their  secretion  into  it  by  ducts,  are  the  Balivary  glands, 
liver,  and  pancreaBj  and  will  be  described  in  the  chapters  dealing 
with  those  organs. 

Before  passing  on  to  a  study  of  the  digestive  secretions  on  foods, 
we  may  consider  some  general  questions  relating  to  secreting  organs. 

It  is  the  function  of  gland-cells  to  produce  by  the  metabolimn  of 
their  protoplasm  certain  subatancee  called  secretions.  These  materials 
are  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  those  which  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
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serving  some  useful  office  in  the  economy,  and  those  which  are  dis- 
charged from  the  body  aa  useless  or  injurious.  In  the  former  case 
the  separated  materials  are  termed  geeretwM ;  in  the  latter  they  are 
termed  excretvms. 

The  circumstances  of  their  formation,  and  their  final  destination, 
are,  however,  the  only  particulars  in  which  secretions  and  excretions 
can  be  distinguished ;  for,  in  general,  the  etructiure  of  the  parts 
eng^ed  in  eliminating  excretions  is  as  complex  as  that  of  the  parts 
concerned  in  the  formation  of  secretions.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
sufficient  to  speak  in  general  terms  of  the  process. 
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Every  secretiDg  apparatus  conBiste  easentially  of  a  layer  of  secret- 
ing cells  airanged  round  a  central  cavity ;  they  take  from  the  lymph 
which  bathes  them  the  neceesary  material,  and  transform  it  into  ^e 
secretion  which  they  pour  at  high  pressure  into  the  cavity. 

In  the  case  of  the  glands  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the 
various  digestive  juices,  the  most  important  material  in  the  secretion 
ia  an  enzyme  or  eozymea  In  the  cells  which  form  the  enzyme,  it  ia 
first  present  in  the  shape  of  a  pro-enzyme  or  zymogen.  The  trans- 
formation of  this  mother- substance  may  occur  before  or  during 
aeoretioD,  aa  is  the  caae  for  ptyalin,  the  salivary  enzyme;  or  after 
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secretion,  as  is  the  case  for  trypsin,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
pancreatic  enzymes. 

Secreting  glands  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  sijivph  tubular  gland  (a,  fig.  348),  examples  of  which  are 
furnished  by  the  crypts  of  Lieberkiihn  in  the  intestinal  walL  To 
the  same  class  may  be  referred  the  elongated  and  tortuous  mdor^eroua 
or  sweat  glands. 

2.  The  com^pound  tvhulaT  glands  (d,  fig.  348)  form  another 
division.  These  consist  of  main  gland-tubes,  which  divide  and 
subdivide. 

3.  The  Tocsmose  glands  are  those  in  which  a  number  of  veaiclea 
or  adni  are  arranged  in  groups  or  lobules  (c,  fig.  S48).  The  Mnbo- 
mian  follicles  of  the  eyelids  are  examples  of  this  kind  of  gland. 
Some  glands,  like  the  pancreas,  are  of  a  mixed  character,  combining 
some  of  the  charactera  of  the  tubular  with  othera  of  the  racemose 
type ;  these  are  called  tidndo^actTMoe  or  tvindo-aeinous  glands.    These 
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glaadf  differ  from  each  other  only  in  Bocondary  points  of  structure. 
but  all  have  the  same  essential  character  in  consisting  of  rounded 
groups  of  vesicles  containing  gland-cells,  and  opening  by  a  common 
central  cavity  into  minute  ducts,  which  ducts  in  the  large  glands 
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converge  and  unite  to  form  larger  and  larger  tubes,  and  at  length  open 
by  one  common  trunk  on  a  free  surface.  The  larger  racemose  glands, 
such  as  the  salivary  glands,  are  called  eoTnpound  racemose  glands. 

Hl«otrloal  Varlfttlons  In  Qlanda. 

These  h&ve  been  studied  in  m8n7  KlanduUr  organs,  but  especially  in  the 
aMiivarj  gl&nds  and  skin. 

In  t£«  aubniHxillaTy  gland  the  hilus  is  electro-n^atiTe  to  the  external  sur&ce 
of  the  organ ;  a  current  uierefore  passes  from  hilua  to  sur&ce  through  the  galvaa- 
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ometer.  If  the  chorda  tympani  is  stimulated  by  rapidly  internipted  shocks*  the 
BurfBce  becomes  still  more  positive.  This  is  the  opposite  to  wnat  occurs  in  a 
muscle ;  there  the  current  of  action  is  in  the  reverse  direction  to  the  demarcation 
current ;  the  change  in  the  gland  is  a  positive  variation  in  the  arithmetica]  sense. 
This  is  abolished  DY  a  small  dose  of  atropine ;  stimulation  then  causes  a  small 
negative  variation  which  is  abolished  by  a  laiger  dose  of  atropine. 

Iff  before  atropine  is  pyea,  slowly  internipted  shocks  are  used,  or  rapidly 
interrupted  shocks  too  weak  to  excite  secretion  are  employed,  the  electrical  response 
of  the  oigan  is  a  negative  variation.  The  same  is  true  for  stimulation  of  the 
sympathetic  Single  mduction  shocks  applied  to  the  chorda  tympani  cause  a 
dipnasic  variation,  first  the  surfeuse  of  the  gland  becoming  more  positive  and  Uien 
the  hilus. 

The  two  chans^  are  believed  to  be  due  to  the  fiict  that  secretory  nerves  are  of 
two  kinds  s  anabolic,  which  increase  the  building  up  of  the  glandular  protoplasm ; 
and  katabolic,  which  increase  the  disintegrative  side  of  metabolism,  and  so  lead  to 
secretion.  But  this  explanation  has  been  very  seriously  questioned.  In  fact  it  is 
wisest  to  confess  that  the  ultimate  meaning  of  the  electrical  changes  in  the  salivary 
glands  is  entirely  unknown. 

It  is  important  to  remember  the  existence  of  the  skin  currents,  for  they  interfere 
with  any  attempt  to  determine  the  electrical  change  in  muscles  through  the  intact 
skin.  This  interference  will  naturally  be  greater  the  richer  the  portion  of  skin  is 
in  secreting  glands. 

The  most  satis&ctory  work  on  skin  currents  is  that  recentiy  carried  out  by 
Waller.  He  speaks  of  them  as  glandular  and  epithelial,  and  regards  them  as 
important  B\gnB  of  life  here  as  in  other  tissues  (eye,  muscle,  nerve,  plant  tissues, 
etc)  which  he  has  studied.  He  has  worked  with  the  skin  of  the  frog,  cat,  and 
other  animals,  includinsr  fresh  human  skin  obtained  from  surgical  operations.  The 
skin  may  be  excited  eittier  directiy  or  indirectiy  through  the  nerves  that  supply  it. 
The  main  results  obtained  are  very  simple,  and  are  also  true  for  mucous  membranes, 
and  such  epithelial  structures  as  the  crystalline  lens.  The  normal  current  of 
unexdted  living  skin  is  ingoing.  The  nonnal  response  of  excited  skin  is  outgoing. 
This  is  explained  in  the  foUowing  way : — In  a  passive  mass  of  living  animal 
material  acted  upon  by  its  environment  there  must  be  most  change  occurring  on  its 
surface,  a  point  on  the  surfeuse  will  therefore  be  electro-positive  to  any  point  in  the 
interior,  if  the  same  mass  is  excited,  chemical  changes  will  be  greater  in  its 
interior  than  at  the  surface ;  hence  internal  points  become  less  electro-negative  than 
they  were  before,  or  even  electro-positive  in  relation  to  the  external  surnu:e,  hence 
the  current  of  action  through  the  mass  of  skin  is  outgoing,  and  will  therefore  pass 
through  the  galvanometer  nrom  the  external  to  the  internal  surface. 
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The  saliva  Ib  formed  by  three  pairs  of  salivary  glands,  called  the 
parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual  glands. 

The  SallvaiT  Olands. 

These  are  typical  secreting  glands.    They  are  made  up  of  lobules 
united  by  connective  tissue.    Each  lobule  is  miade  of  a  group  of  tubulo- 
saccular  alveoli  or  aeini,  from  which  a  duct  passes ;  this  unites  with 
other  ducts  to  form  larger  and  larger 
tubes,  the  main  duct  opening  into  the 
mouth. 

Each  alveolus  is  suirounded  by  a 
plexus  of  capillariee ;  the  lymph  which 
exudes  from  these  is  in  direct  contact 
with  the  basement  membrane  that  en- 
closes the  alveolus.  The  basement  mem- 
brane is  lined  by  secreting  cells  which 
surround  the  central  cavity  or  lumen. 
The  basement  membrane  is  thin  in 
many  places,  to  allow  the  lymph  more 
ready  access  to  the  secreting  ccIIb;  it    i^f'  B4».-Froir  ■  bectign  thmPKii  » 

is  GOntillued  along  the  ducts.  noiu*^n^:'  a?' tnlnlobu^ir  duct 

The  secreting  epithelium  is  com-  ^ulT"""'''  '**'""  "**  ''"^^ 
posed  of  a  layer  of  polyhedral  cells. 

The  epithelium  of  the  ducts  is  columnar,  except  where  it  passes 
into  an  alveolus ;  at  this  point  it  is  flattened.  The  columnar  epithelium 
cells  of  the  ducta  exhibit  striations  in  their  outer  part  (see  fig.  349) ; 
the  inner  zone  of  each  cell  is  made  of  granular  protoplasm.  The 
largest  ducta  have  a  wall  of  connective  tissue  outside  the  basement 
membrane,  and  a  few  unstriated  muscular  fibres. 

The  secreting  cells  difTer  according  to  the  substance  they  secrete 
In  alveoli  that  secrete  mucin  (such  as  those  in  the  dog's  submaxillary, 
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and  some  of  the  alveoli  in  the  hiun&n  Babm&xillary)  the  cells  after 
treatment  with  water  or  alcohol  are  clear  and  swollen  (fig.  351);  this 
is  the  appearance  they  usually  present  in  sections  of  the  organ.  But  if 
examined  in  their  natural  state  by  teasing  a  portion  of  the  fresh  gland 


Fia,  SM.— SiRtlon  of  inbinullliry  glind  of  dog.     Rbowliig  gUnd-celli,  b,  M>d  >  dnct,  a,  ia  laotlaa. 
(Edllllier.) 

in  serum,  they  are  seen  to  be  occupied  by  large  granoles  compoaed 
of  a  substance  known  as  mudgsn  or  mucinogen  (fig.  350).     When  the 
gland  is  active,  mucigen  is  transformed  into  mucin  and  discharged  as 
a  clear  droplet  of  that  substance  into  the  lumen  of  the  alveolus.    Out- 
side   these  are    smaller,   highly 
granular     cells     containing     no 
mucigen ;    these    marginal    cells 
stain  darkly,  and  generally  form 
crescentic    groups    {craaemta    at 
demilunes  of  Gianuzzi)  next   to 
the  basement  membrane.     They 
do  not  secrete  mucin,  but  are 
albuminous  cells.    After  secretion 
their  granules  are  lessened.     The 
demilunes    are   therefore    easily 
seen  in  the  gland  before  secretion, 
„.„„.,      .^      .  ,   _,     owine  to  the  contrast  they  ex- 

Fiu.    SM— BKllon    through    i    mucoui    elmnd  ,-,..*.        ,,  ,,        i      j    j  '      ■..       " 

hirdsned  In  ilcohol.     Th*  ilvcolt  in  tlnsd  hlDlt     tO     the    Ceiis     loaded    With 

irlth  tnmpcrsnt  mucout  cells,  und  onMld«  -_ 

tlie»  >n  l^  d^mlldb...    |Reidci.h>ln.)  mUCm. 

In  those  alveoli  which  do  not 
secrete  mucin,  but  a  watery  non-viscid  saliva  (parotid,  and  some  of 
the  alveoli  of  the  human  submaxillary),  the  cells  are  filled  with  small 
granules  of  albuminous  nature.  Such  alveoli  are  called  serous  or 
alhiminaus,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  mucous  alveoli  we  have  just 
described. 

These  yield  to  the  secretion  its  enzyme,  ptyalin.     The  granular 
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aubatauce  within  the  cell  ia  the  mother-eubatance  of  the  enzyme 
{zymogen),  not  the  eDzyme  itself.  It  is  converted  into  the  enzyme 
in  the  act  of  secretion.  We  shall  study  the  qaeetion  of  zjiaogeaa 
more  fully  in  connection  with  the  gastric  glands  and  the  pancreas, 
where  they  have  been  separated  from  the  enzymes  by  chemical  methods. 
In  the  case  of  saliva  we  may  term  the  zymogen,  ptyalinogen  provision- 
ally, but  it  has  never  been  satisfactonly  separated  chemically  from 
ptyalin. 

After  secretion,  due  to  the  adminiatration  of  food  or  of  euch  a 
drug  as  pilocarpine,  the  cells  shrink,  they  stain  more  readily,  their 


ouclei  become  more  conspicuous,  and  the  enter  part  of  each  cell  becomes 
clear  and  free  from  granules  (fig.  352). 

The  Seoretorr  Nerves  of  SaliTaiT  Olands. 

The  Submaxillary  and  SubUiiffual  Olands.  —  These  glands 
have  been  mainly  studied  in  the  dog ;  t^ey  receive  two  sets  of  nerve- 
fibres  ;  namely,  h-om  the  chordi  tympani  and  the  sympathetic. 

The  chorda  tympani  is  given  o£f  from  the  seventh  cranial  nerve  in 
the  region  of  the  tympanum.  After  quitting  the  temporal  bone  it 
passes  downwards  and  forwards,  and  joins  the  lingual  nerve,  with 
which  it  is  bound  up  for  a  short  distanca  On  leaving  the  lingual 
nerve  it  traverses  the  tuhmaxUlary  ganglion ;  it  then  runs  parallel  to 
the  duct  of  the  gland,  gives  off  a  branch  to  the  sublingual  gland,  and 
others  to  the  tongue.  The  main  nerve  enters  the  hilus  of  the  sub- 
maxillary gland,  where  it  traverses  a  scattered  collection  of  ganglion 
cells  concealed  within  the  substance  of  the  gland,  and  which  may 
be  called  after  its  discoverer,  Langlej^t  ganglion. 

The  iympiUheiic  branches  to  these  two  glands  are  derived  from  the 
plexus  around  the  facial  artery,  and  accompany  the  arteries  which 
supply  the  glands. 

Section  of  the  nerves  produces  no  immediate  result;  but  after  a 
few  days  a  scanty  but  continuous  secretion  of  thin  watery  saliva 
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takes  place ;  this  is  called  paralytic  secretion,  and  is  produced  either 
bj  the  activity  of  the  local  nervous  mechanism,  which  is  then  uncon- 
trolled by  impulses  from  the  central  nervous  system ;  or  else  it  is  a 
degenerative  effect  analogous  to  the  fibrillar  contractions  which  occur 
in  degenerating  muscles  after  severance  of  their  nerves.  If  the  opera- 
tion is  performed  on  one  side,  the  glands  of  the  opposite  side  also 
show  a  similar  condition,  and  the  thin  saliva  secreted  there  is  called 
the  antUytic  secretion. 

Stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  divided  chorda  tympani 
produces  an  abundant  secretion  of  saliva,  which  is  accompanied  by 

vaso-dilatation.  Stimulation  of  the 
peripheral  end  of  the  divided  sympa- 
thetic causes  a  scanty  secretion  of 
thick  viscid  saliva,  accompanied  by 
vaso-constriction. 

The  abundant  secretion  of  saliva 
which  follows  stimulation  of  the 
chorda  tympemi  is  not  merely  the 
result  of  a  filtration  of  fluid  from  the 
blood-vessels  in  consequence  of  the 
largely  increased  circulation  through 
^  ^    ^    ,  them.    This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that, 

*«*w^^,  /*j^  when  the  main  duct   is  obstructed, 

the    pressure    within    it    may    con- 

"'"'•.SS.Ix'JS^Vd'  S^^nrnd?   siderably  exceed  the  blood-pressure  in 
Two  flbret  of  the  chorda  tympani  (Ch.)    the  artories,*  and  also  that  whcn  into 

are  shown,  one  of  which  supplies  the*     .  •  •  £   i.i.  •        i  •  a.    j 

sublingual  gland,  of  which  an  acinus  is    tuc  voms  01  tuo  animal  expenmentecl 

shown ;  the  cellsUtlon  for  this  is  in  8.  „rknw,  onmA  ntrfmi^jL  han  Kaati  nrA- 
G.,  the  so-called  submaxillary  ganglion.     UpOU,    SOme    airopVM    IiaS     DOOn    pro- 

The  other  flbresnpplies  an  acinus  of  the  yioUSly  injCCted,  Stimulation  of  the 
submaxillary  gland ;  its  cell-station  Is  in  .,•'       i**,*!         i>*ii«         « 

Langiey's  ganglion  (L.  G.),  within  the  peripheral  cud  of  the  dividod  chorda 
the  aympa^thetiof  which  las'  *t«  toh-  produccs  Considerable  vascular  dilata- 
a*c!o.*^*inJ.?&!*^''*''**^°^"''°'    tion  without  any  secretion  of  saliva 

accompanying  it.  Again,  if  an 
animal's  head  is  cut  off,  and  the  chorda  is  rapidly  exposed  and  stimu- 
lated with  6tn  interrupted  current,  a  secretion  of  saliva  ensues  for  a 
short  time,  although  the  blood-flow  is  necessarily  absent.  These 
experiments  serve  to  prove  that  the  chorda  contains  two  sets  of 
nerve-fibres,  one  set  {vaso-diUUor)  which,  when  stimulated,  cause  the 
vessels  to  dilate ;  while  another  set,  which  are  paralysed  by  atropine, 
directly  stimulate  the  cells  themselves  to  activity,  whereby  they 

*  Th?  student  should  not  suppose  that  the  saliva  is  nonnally  secreted  at 
such  high  pressure.  If  it  were  so,  the  saliva  would  spurt  from  the  salivary  ducts 
with  ereater  force  than  the  blood  would  spurt  from  the  arteries  when  they  are 
cut  The  high  pressure  alluded  to  in  the  text  only  occurs  when  the  duct  is 
obstructed,  and  indicates  what  enormous  force  the  secreting  cells  can  exercise. 
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secrete  and  discharge  the  constituents  of  the  saliva  which  they  pro- 
duce. On  the  other  hand,  the  sympathetic  fibres  are  also  of  two 
kinds,  vaso-constrictor  and  secretory,  the  latter  being  paralysed  by 
atropina  The  chorda  tympani  nerve  is,  however,  the  principal  nerve 
through  which  efferent  impulses  proceed  from  the  central  nervous 
system  to  excite  the  secretion  of  these  glands. 

The  function  of  the  ganglia  has  been  made  out  by  Langley  by 
the  nicotine  method  (see  p.  204).  The  ganglia  are  cell-stations  on 
the  course  of  the  fibres  to  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands. 
Nicotine  applied  locally  has  the  power  of  paralysing  nerve-cells,  but 
not  nerve-fibres.  If  the  submaxillary  ganglion  ia  painted  with  nico- 
tine, and  the  nerve  stimulated  on  the  central  side  of  the  ganglion, 
secretion  from  the  submaxillary  gland  continues,  but  that  &om  the 
sublingual  ffland  ceases.  The  paralysed  nerve-cells  in  the  ganglion 
act  as  blocks  to  the  propagation  of  the  impulse,  not  to  the  sub- 
maxillary, but  to  the  sublingual  gland.  The  cell-station  for  the  sub- 
maxillary fibres  is  in  Langle/s  ganglion  (see  fig.  363). 

The  differences  between  the  two  secretions  is  not  only  one  of  amount,  for  the 
**  chorda  secretion  **  is  continuous  as  long  as  the  nerve  is  stimulated ;  it  is  like  the 
flow  of  fluid  from  a  tap.  The  **  sympathetic  secretion,**  on  the  other  hand,  stops 
after  about  fifteen  seconds,  and  may  be  compared  to  what  happens  when  one 
squeezes  a  sponse.  These  facts  are  in  accordance  with  obseryations  on  the  loss  of 
water  sustained  oy  the  blood  when  the  nerves  are  stimulated.  In  an  actual  experi- 
ment, 19*8  c.c.  of  blood  left  the  gland  in  a  minute  during  chorda  stimulation. 
When  t^ted,  the  blood  was  found  to  be  more  concentrated  than  the  blood  which 
entored  the  gland.  The  concentration  was  determined  by  estimating  the  relative 
amount  of  haemo^obin  in  the  arterial  and  venous  bloods ;  the  ratio  was  1000 :  1075. 
It  follows  that  for  each  10  cc.  of  venous  blood  which  left  the  gland,  10'75  c.c.  of 
arterial  blood  entered  it;  or  for  19*8  cc.  emerging,  19*8 x|^;^  c.c.  =21*5  c.c 
entered.  Hence  21*5  mintu  19*8  =  1*5  cc.  of  fluid  left  the  blood  to  become  saliva, 
and  this  was  the  actual  amount  secreted.  In  similar  experiments  on  sympathetic 
saliva,  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  loss  of  water  from  the  blood.  Sympathetic 
saliva  comes  either  ftrom  the  substance  of  the  cells,  or  from  the  ducts,  and  without 
going  into  the  evidence  at  length,  the  former  is,  at  anyrate  in  part,  the  correct 
explanation.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  fundamental  difference  between 
the  two  nerves  is  that  the  chorda  confers  upon  the  cells  the  power  of  recouping 
themselves  from  the  blood,  whilst  this  is  denied  to  the  sympathetic 

This  is  the  salient  point,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  rate  of  blood-flow  can  modify 
the  rate  of  s^vary  secretion ;  thus  squeezing  the  artery  during  chorda  stimulation 
lessens  botii  flow  of  blood  and  flow  of  saliva,  though  the  latter  still  remains  con- 
tinuous ;  and  in  the  cat  it  is  possible,  on  prolonged  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic, 
for  the  initial  constriction  of  the  arteries  to  pass  off,  and  yet  there  is  no  continuous 
secretion. 

Salivary  secretion  cannot  be  due  to  osmosis,  for  the  saliva  is  poorer  in  salts 
than  the  blood,  and  therefore  the  stream  of  water,  if  osmosis  existed,  would  be 
back  to  the  blood  from  the  saliva.  The  cells  of  the  salivary  glands  are  really 
doing  work,  or  can  be  made  to  do  so.  There  is  positive  evidence  of  increase 
of  work  by  the  increase  of  metabolism  which  occurs,  and  on  p.  394,  under  the 
subject  Tissue  Respiration,  figures  illustrating  this  are  given ;  there  is  no  such 
evidence  of  increased  gaseous  metabolism  when  the  sympathetic  is  stimulated. 
(Baroroft) 

Parotid  Gland. — ^This  gland  also  receives  two  sets  of  nerve-fibres 
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analogous  to  those  we  have  studied  in  connection  with  the  submaxil- 
lary gland.  The  principal  secretory  nerve-fibres  are  glosso-pharyngeal 
in  origin;  the  sympathetic  is  mamly  vaso-constrictor,  but  in  some 
animals  it  does  contain  a  few  secretory  fibres  also. 

Reflex  Secretion. — Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  secretion 
of  saliva  is  a  reflex  action.  The  principal  afferent  nerves  are  those  of 
taste ;  but  the  smell  or  sight  of  food  will  also  cause  "  the  mouth  to 
water " ;  and  under  certain  circumstances,  as  before  vomiting,  irrita- 
tion of  the  stomach  has  a  similar  effect.  These  sensory  nerves  stimu- 
late a  centre  in  the  medulla  from  which  efferent  secretory  impulses 
are  reflected  along  the  secretory  nerves  (chorda  tympani;  etc.)  to  the 
glands. 

Pawlow  has  recorded  some  interesting  observations  on  the  salivary 
glands.  He  made  an  external  fistula  of  the  submaxillary  duct  in  the 
dog,  and  found  that  the  sight  of  food,  the  smell  of  food,  or  the 
administration  of  any  kind  of  food,  caused  secretion;  acid  or  even 
sand  introduced  into  the  mouth  produced  a  similar  effect.  By  means 
of  similar  experiments  on  the  parotid  secretion,  very  different  resxdts 
were  obtained.  If  the  dog  was  shown  meat,  or  the  meat  was  given 
to  it  to  eat,  there  was  practically  no  secretion.  If,  however,  the  meat 
was  given  as  a  dry  powder,  a  copious  secretion  followed ;  dry  bread 
produced  a  similar  effect ;  in  fact,  the  parotid  secretion  flows  freely 
if  dry  food  is  simply  shown  to  the  animal;  of  course,  in  all  such 
experiments  the  dog  must  be  hungry. 

Such  observations  emphasize  t£e  psychical  element  involved  in 
secretion,  and  point  out  also  the  adaptation  of  the  secretory  process 
to  the  needs  of  the  animal ;  thus  the  submaxillary  saliva,  which  is 
mainly  a  lubricant  in  virtue  of  its  mucin,  flows  whatever  the  food 
may  be,  whereas  moist  food  requiring  no  watery  saliva  from  the 
parotid  excites  the  flow  of  none. 

Extirpation  of  the  Salivary  Glands. — ^These  may  be  removed 
without  any  harmful  effects  in  the  lower  animala 

The  Saliva. 

The  saliva  is  the  first  digestive  juice  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
food.  The  secretions  from  the  different  salivary  glands  are  mixed  in 
the  mouth ;  the  secretion  of  the  minute  mucous  glands  of  the  mouth 
and  a  certain  number  of  epithelial  scales  and  the  so-called  "  salivary 
corpuscles "  derived  from  the  tonsils  are  added  to  it  The  liquid  is 
transparent,  slightly  opalescent,  of  slimy  consistency,  and  may  con- 
tain lumps  of  nearly  pure  mucin.  On  standing  it  becomes  cloudy 
owing  to  the  precipitation  of  calcium  carbonate,  the  carbonic  add, 
which  held  it  in  solution  as  bicarbonate,  escaping. 

Of  the  three  forms  of  saliva  which  contribute  to  the  mixture 
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found  in  the  mouth  the  sublingual  is  richest  in  solids  (275  per  cent.). 
The  submaxillary  saliva  comes  next  (21  to  2*5  per  cent.).  The 
parotid  saliva  is  poorest  in  total  solids  (0*3  to  0*5  per  cent.),  and 
contains  no  mucin.  Mixed  saliva  contains  in  man  an  average  of 
about  0*5  per  cent  of  solids :  it  is  alkaline  in  reaction,  due  to  the  salts 
in  it ;  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1002  to  1006. 

The  solid  constituents  dissolved  in  saliva  may  be  classified  thus : 


Organlo 


Inorganlo 


'  a.  Mucin :  this  may  be  precipitated  by  acetic  add. 

b.  Ptyalin :  an  amylolync  enzyme. 

c.  Protein :  of  tlie  nature  of  a  globulin. 

d.  Potassium  sulphocyanide. 

e.  Sodium  chloride :  Uie  most  abundant  salt. 

/.  Other  salts :  sodium  carbonate,  calcium  phosphate  and 
carbonate;  magnesium  phosphate;  potassium  chloride. 


The  action  of  saliva  is  twofold,  physical  and  chemical 

The  physical  use  of  saliva  consists  in  moistening  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  assisting  the  solution  of  soluble  substances 
in  the  food,  and  in  virtue  of  its  mucin,  lubricating  the  bolus  of  food 
to  facilitate  swallowing. 

The  chemical  action  of  saliva  is  due  to  its  active  principle,  ptyalin. 
This  substance  belongs  to  the  class  of  enzymes  which  are  called 
amylolytic  (starch-sputting)  or  diastatic  (resembling  diastase,  the 
similar  enzyme  in  germinating  barley  and  other  grains). 

The  stanch  is  first  split  into  dextrin  and  maltose ;  the  dextrin  is 
subsequently  converted  into  maltose  also :  this  occurs  more  quickly 
with  erythro-dextrin,  which  gives  a  red  colour  with  iodine,  than  with 
the  other  variety  of  dextrin  called  achroo-dextrin,  which  gives  no 
colour  with  iodina  Brown  and  Morris  give  the  following  equa- 
tion:— 

+  4nH,0 


10(C,H  oO,)n  ^  ™..3, 

[Stetcb.]  (Water.] 


[MiutOM.]  [Achroo^eztrin.]        [BrTthro-dextrin.] 

Ptyalin  acts  in  a  similar  way,  but  more  slowly,  on  glycogen :  it  has 
no  action  on  cellulose;  hence  it  is  inoperative  on  uncooked  starch 
grains,  for  in  them  the  cellulose  layers  are  intact. 

Ptyalin  acts  best  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  body  (36-40''  C). 
It  acts  best  in  a  neutral  medium ;  a  small  amount  of  alkali  makes 
but  little  difference ;  a  very  small  amount  of  acid  stops  its  activity. 
The  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  by  swallowed  saliva  in  the 
stomach  continues  for  a  certain  tima  It  then  ceases  owing  to  the 
hydrochloric  acid  secreted  by  the  glands  of  the  stomach.  The  acid 
which  is  first  poured  out  neutralises  the  saliva,  and  combines  with 
the  proteins  of  the  food,  but  when  free  acid  appe6u:B  ptyalin  is  de- 
stroyed, and  so  it  cannot  resume  work  when  the  acid  is  neutralised 
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in  the  duodenum.  Another  amyloljtic  enzyme  contained  in  pan- 
creatic juice  (to  be  considered  later)  continues  the  digestion  of  starch 
in  the  intestina 

Gannon  has  shown  that  salivary  digestion  continues  in  the 
stomach  for  longer  than  one  supposed.  The  food  lying  in  the 
fundus  of  the  stomach  undergoes  amylolysis  for  at  least  two  hours, 
because  the  absence  of  peristalsis  in  this  region  until  quite  late 
stages  in  digestion  prevents  admixture  with  gastric  juice,  especiallj 
in  the  interior  of  the  swallowed  niasse&  These  observations  were, 
however,  made  on  animals  in  a  quiescent  horizontal  position.  It  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  they  can  be  applied  without  reserve  to  man  in 
a  vertical  position,  especially  if  he  is  moving  about  (see  more  fully 
Stomach  movements  in  the  chapter  entitled  the  Mechanical  Processes 
of  Digestion). 


CHAPTER   XXXI 

THE  GASTRIC  JUICE 

The  juice  secreted  by  the  glands  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  varies  in  composition  in  the  different  regions,  but  the  mixed 
gastric  juice,  as  it  may  be  termed,  is  a  solution  of  a  proteolytic 
or  proteoclastic  enzyme  called  pepsin  in  a  saline  solution,  which  also 
contains  a  little  free  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  gastric  juice  can  be  obtained  during  the  life  of  an  animal  by 
means  of  a  gastric  fistula.*  Gkstric  fistulse  have  also  been  made  in 
human  beings,  either  by  accidental  injury  or  by  surgical  operations. 
The  most  celebrated  case  is  that  of  Alexis  St  Martin,  a  young 
Canadian,  who  received  a  musket  wound  in  the  abdomen  in  1822. 
Observations  made  on  him  by  Dr  Beaumont  form:ed  the  starting- 
point  for  our  correct  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  stomach  and 
its  secretion. 

Artificial  gastric  juice  is  made  by  mixing  weak  hydrochloric  acid 
(0*2  per  cent.)  with  the  glycerin  extract  of  the  stomach  of  a  recently- 
killed  animal    This  acts  like  the  normal  juice. 

When  examined  with  a  lens,  the  internal  or  free  surface  of  the 
stomach  presents  a  peculiar  honeycomb  appearance,  produced  by 
shallow  polygonal  depressions.  In  the  bottom  of  these  little  pits,  and 
to  some  extent  between  them,  minute  openings  are  visible,  which 
are  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  of  perpendicularly  arranged  tubular 
glands  (fig.  354),  imbedded  side  by  side  in  the  substance  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 

The  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  of  three  varieties, 
(a)  Cardiac,  (J)  Fundus,  and  (c)  Pyloric. 

(a)  Cardiac  glands;  these  are  simple  tubular  glands  lined  by 
short  colunmar  granular  cells,  and  are  only  found  quite  close  to  the 
cardiac  orifica 

*  A  gastric  fistula  is  made  by  cutting  through  the  abdominal  wall  so  as  to 
expose  the  stomach.  The  stomach  is  then  attached  to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal 
wound,  and  a  small  orifice  is  finaUy  made  through  the  wall  of  the  stomach.  When 
the  wound  heals  there  is  then  a  free  communication  between  the  stomach  and  the 
exterior. 
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(6)  fhindut  glanda  are  found  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
cardiac  half  and  fundua  of  the  stomach.  They  ate  arranged  in 
groups  of  four  or  five,  which  are 
separated  by  a  fine  connective 
tissua  Two  or  three  tubes  open 
into  one  duct,  which  forms  about  a 
third  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
tube  and  openB  on  the  surface. 
The  ducts  are  lined  with  columnar 
epithelium.  The  gland-tubes  are 
J  f-V :  i  m  lined  with  coarsely  granular  poly- 

A  ;V   :*  a  hedral  cGllB(cmtral  cells).   Between 

*■;  ji ' '  '' '  these  cells  and  the  basement  mem- 

brane of  the  tubes,  are  large  oval 
OF  spherical  cells,  opaque  or  gran- 


i^M 


Fio.  »M.— TnuHTH 
a,   FuisUl 
(Pre™'™' 


Hctton  ot  optUiriu. 


imbnna  of  tbA  ci 


ular  in  appearance,  with  clear 
oval  nuclei,  bulging  out  the  base- 
ment membrane;  these  cells  are 
called  parietal  or  aryniic  eelU. 
They  do  not  form  a  continuous 
layer. 
be  (c)    Pylorie    Glands.  —  These 

m    glands  (fig.  3S6)  have  much  longer 
™i'l\«%Vrt?ZS,'"b^*p';in«'.?S™7«     d"cts    than    the    fundus    glands. 

BLft.r'tnb^i^antiS'Md^BtaiMU.'^     ^°**  ^^^  '^'*°*  ^^°  **■■  '^''™^  tubes 

6,  bM>  Willi  curved  cecal  Bitnmity— thg    Open  bj  Very  short  and  narrow 

)Kw"Ln?No£7^°ith"  """""^  *""■     necks,  and  the  body  of  each  tube 

is  branched,  wavy,  and  oonvolated. 

The  lumen  is  large.     The  ducts  are  lined  with  columnar  epith^um, 

and  the  neck  and  body  with  shorter  and  finely  granular  cubical  cells, 

which  correspond  with  the  central  cells  of  the  fundus  glands.     As 

they  approach  the  duodenum  the  pyloric  glands  become  larger,  more 
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convoluted  and  more  deeply  situated.     They  are  directly  continnoaB 
with  Brunner'B  glaudB  in  the  duodenum. 

The  central  cells  of  the  fundus  glands  and,  to  a  less  degree,  the 
cells  of  the  pyloric  glands,  are  loaded  with  granules.  During  secre- 
tion they  discharge  their  granules,  those  that  remain  being  chiefly 
situated  near  the  lumen,  leaving  in  each  cell  a  clear  outer  zona  These 
are  the  cells  that  secrete  the  pepsin.  like  secreting  cells  generally, 
they  select  certain  materials  from  the  lymph  that  bathes  them; 
these  materials  are  worked  up  by  the  protoplasmic  activity  of  the 


3.  MT.~FI*a  0[  th<  bli 
■tomuh,  u  tbty  wt 


plciui  of  capiUirlM  occuprLag  tha 
rldgn   of   the    muROUi    membnna; 

'%»loric^gl»ndi!     'j,°»-™    nir!  w'hich,  h«vlng  collected  tha  blood  of 

fua;  iJ,3nctiofpTloricgl«n(li;  'be  luparaclal  csplltary  plonu,  «• 

«,  Deck  o(  maiB  i  HI,  tho  gliod  won  puMingdoirn  between IhatubM. 

tubule*:  mm,  nnucnUrii  mu-  (Brln^,) 


eells  into  the  secretion,  which  is  then  discharged  into  the  lumen  of 
the  gland.  The  most  important  substance  in  a  digestive  secretion  is 
the  enzyme.  In  the  case  of  the  gastric  juice  this  is  pepsiiL  We 
can  trace  an  intermediate  step  in  this  process  by  the  presence  of  the 
granules.  The  granules  are  not,  however,  composed  of  pepsin,  but  of 
a  mother-substance  which  is  readily  converted  into  pepom.  We  shall 
find  similar  enzyme  precursors  in  the  cells  of  the  pancreas,  and  the 
term  s!/mogen  is  applied  to  these  enzyme  precursora  The  zymc^en 
in  the  gastric  cells  is  called  pepsinogen.  The  rennet-enzyme  that 
causes  the  curdling  of  milk  is  formed  by  the  same  cells. 
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The  parietal  cells  undergo  merely  a  change  of  size  during  secre- 
tion, being  at  first  somewhat  enlarged,  and  after  secretion  they  are 
somewhat  shrunken.  They  are  also  called  oooyrUic  (acid-forming)  cells, 
because  they  secrete  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  juice.  Heidenhain 
succeeded  in  making  in  one  dog  a  cvl-de-sae  of  the  fundus,  in  another, 
of  the  pyloric  region  of  the  stomach;  the  former  secreted  a  juice 
containing  both  acid  and  pepsin;  the  latter,  parietal  cells  being 
absent,  secreted  a  viscid  alkaline  juice  containing  pepsin. 

The  formation  of  a  free  acid  from  the  alkaline  blood  and  lymph 
is  an  important  problem.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  formed  from 
the  chlorides  of  the  blood  stnd  lymph,  and  of  the  many  theories 
advanced  as  to  its  actual  mode  of  formation,  none  is  whoUy  satis- 
factory. Some  theories  are  chemical,  and  explain  the  formation  of 
the  acid  by  an  interaction  of  the  chlorides  and  phosphatea  Others 
call  to  their  assistance  the  law  of  ''  mass  action,"  and  we  certainly 
know  that  by  the  action  of  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  on  salts 
of  mineral  acids,  the  latter  may  be  liberated  in  small  quantities.  We 
know  further  that  smaU  quantities  of  acid  ions  may  be  continually 
formed  in  the  organism  by  ionisation.  But  in  every  case  we  can 
only  make  use  of  these  explanations  if  we  assume  that  the  small 
quantities  of  acid  are  carried  away  as  soon  as  they  are  formed,  and 
thus  give  room  for  the  formation  of  fresh  acid.  Even  then  we  are 
unable  to  explain  the  whole  process.  A  specific  action  of  the  cells  is 
no  doubt  exerted,  for  these  reactions  can  hardly  be  considered  to 
occur  in  the  blood  generally,  but  rather  in  the  oxyntic  cells,  which 
possess  the  necessary  selective  powers  in  reference  to  the  saline 
constituents  of  the  blood,  and  the  hydrochloric  acid,  as  soon  as  it  is 
formed,  passes  into  the  secretion  of  the  gland  in  consequence  of  its 
high  power  of  diffusion. 


Gomposition  of  Gastric  Juice. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  composition  of  the  gastric 
juice  of  man  and  the  dog : — 


Constituenta. 


Water 

Organic  substances  (chiefly  pepsin)    . 

HCl 

CaCL 

NaCl 

KCl 

^riiL/l.         ...... 

Ca^PO^X, 

X^^:    :    :    :    :    : 


Human. 


99-44 
0-32 
0-20 
0'006 
0-14 
0-05 


0-01 


Dog. 


97-30 
1-71 
0-40  to  0-60 
0-06 
0-25 
0-11 
0-06 
0-17 
0-02 
0-008 
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One  sees  from  this  how  much  richer  in  all  constituents  the  gastric 
juice  of  the  dog  is  than  that  of  man.  Carnivorous  animals  have  always 
a  more  powerful  gastric  juice  than  other  animals ;  they  have  more 
work  for  it  to  do ;  but  the  great  contrast  seen  in  the  table  is,  no 
doubt,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  persons  from  whom  it  has  been 
possible  to  collect  gastric  juice  have  been  invalids.  In  the  foregoing 
table  one  also  sees  the  great  preponderance  of  chlorides  over  other 
salts ;  apportioning  the  total  chlorine  to  the  various  metals  present, 
that  which  remains  over  must  be  combined  with  hydrogen  to  form 
the  free  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  juice. 

In  recent  years,  the  composition  and  action  of  the  gastric  juice 
has  been  studied  by  Pawlow.  By  an  ingenious  surgical  operation,  he 
succeeded  in  separating  from  tlie  stomach  of  dogs  a  diverticulum 
which  pours  its  secretion  through  an  opening  in  the  abdominal  wall ; 
the  nerves  of  this  small  stomach  are  intact,  and  the  amount  of  juice 
that  can  be  collected  from  it  when  it  is  active  amounts  to  several 
hundred  cubic  centimetres  in  a  few  hours.  Pawlow  thus  obtained  a 
pure  gastric  juice,  which  enabled  him  to  study  its  action  and  com- 
position. It  is  clear,  colourless,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1003 — 1006, 
and  is  feebly  dextro-rotatory.  It  contains  0*4  to  0*6  per  cent,  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  strongly  proteolytic,  and  inverts  cane  sugar. 
When  cooled  to  0°  C.  it  deposits  a  precipitate  of  pepsin,  and  this 
carries  down  with  it  the  acid  in  loose  combination,  especially  in  the 
layers  first  deposited.  Its  percentage  composition  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  a  protein,  only  it  contains  chlorine  in  addition  to  the  usual 
elements.  The  numbers  agree  closely  with  those  obtained  by  Eiihne, 
who  used  ammonium  sulpheite  as  the  precipitant. 

Pepsin  stands  apart  from  nearly  all  otiier  enzymes  by  requiring 
an  acid  medium  in  order  that  it  may  act  A  compound  of  the  two 
substances,  osMed  pepsin-hydroeJUoric  add,  is  the  really  active  agent. 
Other  acids  may  take  the  place  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  none  act  so 
well.  Lactic  acid  is  often  found  in  gastric  juice :  this  is  derived  by 
fermentative  processes  from  the  food. 

The  digestive  powers  of  the  adds  are  proportional  to  their  dissociation  and  the 
number  of  H  ions  liberated.  The  anions,  however,  modi^  this  by  having  different 
powers  of  retarding  the  action.  The  greater  suitability  of  hydrodiloric  over  lactic 
add,  for  instance,  in  gastric  digestion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  add  more 
readily  undergoes  dissociation. 

The  Innervation  of  the  Gkustrio  Glands. 

As  long  ago  as  1852  Bidder  and  Schmidt  showed  in  a  dog  with 
a  gastric  fistula  that  the  sight  of  food  caused  a  secretion  of  gastric 
juice ;  and  in  1878  Bichet  observed  that  in  a  man  with  complete 
occlusion  of  the  gullet  the  act  of  mastication  caused  a  copious  flow 
of  gastric  juice.    There  could  therefore  have  been  no  doubt  that  the 
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glands  are  under  the  control  of  the  nervons  system,  but  the  early 
attempts  to  discover  the  secretory  nerves  of  the  stomach  were 
unsuccessfuL  The  Bussian  physiologist  Pawlow  solved  the  problem 
by  the  employment  of  new  methods.  He  experimented  on  dogs. 
In  the  first  place  he  separated  off  the  diverticulum,  which  we 
described  on  the  last  pa^,  and  by  careful  experiments  he  showed  that 
the  secretion  of  this  small  stomach  is  an  exact  sample,  both  as  regards 
composition  and  rate  of  formation,  of  that  which  occurs  in  the  main 
stomach,  which  is  still  left  in  continuity  with  the  OBSophagus  above 
and  the  duodenum  below. 

Another  procedure  adopted  was  to  divide  the  OBSophagus,  and  to 
attach  the  two  cut  ends  to  the  opening  in  the  neck.  The  animal  was 
fed  by  the  lower  segment,  but  any  food  taken  into  the  mouth,  or  any 
saliva  secreted  there,  never  reached  the  stomach,  but  fell  out  through 
the  opening  of  the  upper  segment  These  animals  were  kept  alive 
for  months,  and  soon  accommodated  themselves  to  their  new  con- 
ditions of  life.  The  animals  could  thus  be  subjected  to,  (1)  real 
feeding,  (2)  sham  feeding,  by  allowing  them  to  eat  food  which  subse- 
quently tumbled  out  through  the  neck  opening,  and  (3)  psychical 
feeding,  in  which  the  animal  was  shown  the  food  but  was  not  allowed 
to  eat  it    The  psychical  element  is  important. 

Mechanical  excitation  of  the  stomach  wall  produces  no  secretion. 
If  water  is  introduced  there  is  a  slight  flow,  and  even  if  meat  is 
introduced  into  the  main  stomach  without  the  knowledge  of  the  dog, 
the  juice  formed  is  scanty  and  of  feeble  digestive  power. 

There  is,  moreover,  no  connection  between  the  acts  of  mastication 
and  swallowing  with  that  of  gastric  secretion.  Sham  feeding  with 
stones,  butter,  salt,  pepper,  mustard,  extract  of  meat,  and  acid,  though 
it  excited  a  flow  of  saliva,  produced  no  effect  on  the  stomach.  If, 
however,  meat  was  used  for  me  sham  feeding,  an  abundant  and  active 
secretion  occurred  in  the  stomach  (that  of  the  small  stomach  was 
actually  examined)  after  a  latency  of  about  five  minutes.  The 
secretion  is  thus  adapted  to  the  kmd  of  food  the  dog  has  to  digest ; 
the  larger  the  proportion  of  protein  in  the  diet,  the  more  abundant  is 
the  juice,  and  the  richer  both  in  pepsin  and  acid. 

Indeed,  if  the  animal  is  hungry  and  shown  the  meat  and  not 
allowed  to  swallow  it,  the  effect  is  almost  as  great.  The  following 
striking  experiment  also  shows  the  importance  of  the  psychical  element 
Two  dogs  were  taken,  and  a  weighed  amount  of  protein  introduced  into 
the  main  stomach  of  each  without  their  knowledge ;  one  was  then  sham 
fed  on  meat,  and  one  and  a  half  hours  later  the  amoimt  of  protein 
digested  by  this  dog  was  five  times  greater  than  that  which  was 
digested  by  the  other. 

In  the  meat,  however,  it  is  not  the  protein  which  acts  most 
strongly  as  the  stimulus ;  egg-white,  for  instance,  is  not  a  stronger 
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stimulus  than  water,  but  extract  of  meat  is  a  powerful  stimulus; 
what  the  exact  extractives  are  that  act  in  this  way  is  not  yet  known, 
and  Herzen  has  since  shown  that  dextrin  acts  even  more  powerfully. 
Herzen  distinguishes  between  succagogues  (juice-drivers)  such  as  liebig's 
extract,  and  peptogem  such  as  dextrin,  which  produce  not  only  an 
increased  flow,  but  a  juice  rich  in  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  The 
products  of  proteolysis  are  also  peptogenic,  so  that  when  once 
digestion  has  started,  a  stimulus  for  more  secretion  is  provided 

If  the  vagi  are  cut  (below  the  origin  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  to 
avoid  paralysis  of  the  larynx),  and  then  sham  feeding  is  performed 
with  meat,  no  secretion  is  obtained ;  the  vagi  therefore  contain  the 
secretory  fibres.  The  experiment  of  stimulating  the  peripheral  end 
of  the  cut  nerve  confirmed  this  hypothesis,  l^e  nerve  was  cut  in 
the  neck  four  or  five  days  before  it  was  stimulated;  in  this  time 
degeneration  of  the  csirdio-inhibitory  fibres  took  place,  so  that 
stoppage  of  the  heart  did  not  occur  when  the  nerve  was  stimulated ; 
under  these  circumstances  a  secretion  was  obtained  with  a  long 
latency ;  the  latency  is  explained  by  the  presence  of  secreto-inhibitory 
fibres.  Atropine  abolishes  the  action  of  the  vagus.  In  other  animals 
the  spinal  cord  was  cut  at  the  level  of  the  first  cervical  nerve,  and  the 
animal  kept  alive  by  artificial  respiration ;  the  vagus  nerve  was  then 
cut,  and  its  peripheral  end  stimulated ;  sin  abimdwt  secretion  usually 
foUowed.  Division  of  the  cord  renders  an  ansesthetic  unnecessary, 
and  also  prevents  the  afferent  impulses  set  up  by  the  operation  passing 
to  the  vagal  centres,  and  thus  exciting  the  inhibitory  impulses  which 
pass  down  the  vagus,  and  tend  to  prevent  secretion  under  ordinary 
circumstances. 

Pawlow  thinks  that  the  sympathetic  also  contains  some  secretory 
fibres,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  proved. 

Actions  of  Gastric  Juice. 

Gastric  juice  has  the  following  five  actions: — 

1.  It  is  antiseptic,  owing  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  present; 
putrefactive  processes  do  not  normaUy  occur  in  the  stomach,  and  the 
micro-organisms  which  produce  such  processes,  many  of  which  are 
swallowed  with  the  food,  are  in  great  measure  destroyed,  and  thus  the 
body  is  protected  from  t^em. 

2.  It  inverts  cane  sugar  into  dextrose  and  Isevulose.  This  also 
is  due  to  the  acid  of  the  juice,  and  is  frequently  assisted  by  inverting 
enzymes  contained  in  the  vegetable  food  swallowed.  The  juice  has 
no  action  on  starch. 

3.  It  contains  lipase,  a  fat-splitting  enzyme.  The  protein  en- 
velopes of  the  fat  cells  are  first  dissolved  by  the  pepsin-hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  solid  fats  are  melted.    They  are  then  split  in  smaU 
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measure  into  their  constituents,  glycerin  and  fatty  acids.  This 
action  is  mainly  produced  by  a  r^urgitation  of  the  contents  of  the 
duodenum  mixed  with  pancreatic  juice ;  but  even  after  the  pylorus 
has  been  ligatured  and  r^urgitation  prevented,  the  gastric  juice 
itself  produces  a  small  amount  of  fat-splitting,  and  therefore  con- 
tains lipase.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  administration  of  fat 
in  the  food  increases  the  r^urgitation  from  the  duodenum. 

4  It  curdles  milk. — This  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  rennet 
enzyme  or  rennin.  The  conditions  of  this  action  we  have  already 
discussed  under  milk  (see  p.  479) ;  but  it  may  here  be  added  that 
Pawlow  has  advanced  the  view  that  rennin  is  not  a  distinct  and 
separate  enzyme,  but  milk-curdling  is  only  one  of  the  activities  of 
pepsin.  This  hypothesis  has  been  accepted  by  numerous  physio- 
logists ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  number  of  equally  eminent 
observers  who  still  maintain  that  pepsin  and  rennin  are  two  separate 
enzymes.  Whichever  view  is  correct,  the  curd  of  casein  formed 
from  the  caseinogen  is  subsequently  digested  as  other  proteins  are. 

5.  It  is  proteolytic;  this  is  the  most  important  action  of  alL 
The  proteins  of  the  food  are  converted  by  the  pepsin-hydrochloric 
acid  into  peptones.  The  prolonged  action  of  the  juice  leads  to  the 
further  splittiag  of  the  peptones  into  amino-acids,  but  the  usual  stay 
of  the  food  in  the  stomach  is  so  short  that  the  amount  of  these 
found  there  is  insignificant. 

This  action  is  a  process  of  hydrolysis;  and  peptones  may 
be  formed  by  other  hydrolysing  agencies,  such  as  superheated 
steam  or  heating  with  (Ulute  mineral  acids.  The  first  stage  in  the 
process  of  hydrolysis  is  that  of  acid  meta-protein,  formerly  called 
acid-albumin  or  syntonin;  the  next  step  is  the  formation  of 
propeptones  or  proteoses.  The  word  "  proteose  "  includes  the  albumoses 
(from  albumin),  globuloses  (from  globulin),  vitelloses  (from  vitellin), 
etc.  Similar  substances  are  also  formed  from  gelatin  (gelatinoses)  and 
elastin  (elastoses).  Then  peptone  (probably  a  mixture  of  polypeptides) 
is  produced.  The  products  of  digestion  of  protein  may  be  arranged 
according  to  the  order  in  which  they  are  formed,  as  follows : — 

1.  Acid  meta-protein. 

or  proteoses  1  ^^^  Deutero-  or  secondary 
(^  proteose 

3.  Peptone. 

1.  Acid  meta-protein. — ^The  general  properties  of  the  meta- 
protein  s,  the  first  degradation  products  in  the  cleavage  of  the 
proteins  which  occurs  during  digestion  are  described  on  p.  430.  We 
shall  find  later  that,  in  pancreatic  digestion,  an  alkali  meta-protein  is 
formed  instead  of  the  acid  modification. 
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2.  Proteoses. — Thej  are  not  coagulated  by  heat;  they  are  pre- 
cipitated but  not  coagulated  by  alcohol :  like  peptone,  they  give  the 
pink  biuret  reaction.  They  are  precipitated  by  nitric  acid,  tJie  pre- 
cipitaU  being  soluble  on  heating,  and  reappearing  when  the  liquid  cools. 
This  last  is  a  distinctive  property  of  proteoses.  They  are  slightly 
diffusible. 

The  primary  proteoses  are  precipitated  by  saturation  with 
magnesium  sulphate  or  sodium  chloride.  Deutero-proteose  is  not; 
it  is,  however,  precipitated  by  saturatiou  with  ammonium  sulphate. 
Proto-  and  deutero-proteose  are  soluble  in  water ;  hetero-proteose  is 
not ;  it  requires  salt  to  hold  it  in  solution. 

3.  Peptones. — ^They  are  soluble  in  water,  are  not  coagulated  by  heat, 
and  are  not  precipitated  by  nitric  acid,  copper  sulphate,  ammonium 
sulphate,  and  a  number  of  other  precipitants  of  proteins.  They  are 
precipitated  but  not  coagulated  by  alcohol  They  are  also  precipi- 
tated by  tannin,  picric  acid,  potassio-mercuric  iodide,  phospho- 
molybdic  acid,  and  phospho-tungstic  acid. 

They  give  the  biuret  reaction  (rose-red  solution  with  a  trace  of 
copper  sulphate  and  caustic  potash  or  soda). 

Peptone  is  readily  diffusible  through  animal  membranes. 

The  annexed  table  will  give  us  at  a  glance  the  chief  characters  of 
peptones  and  proteoses  in  contrast  with  thoso  of  the  native  proteins, 
albumins,  and  globulins. 


Variety 

of 
proteid. 

Action 

of 
heat. 

Action 

of 
alcohol. 

Action 

of 

nitric  acid. 

Action  of 

ammonium 

sulphate. 

Action  of 

copper 

sulphate 

and  caustic . 

potash. 

DiflTusI- 
bility. 

Albumin 
Globulin 
ProtecMes 

Peptones 

Coagulated 

Ditto 

Not 
coagulated 

Not 
coagulated 

Precipitated, 
then   coagu- 
lated 

Ditto 

Precipitated, 
but  not  co- 
agulated 

Precipitated, 
but  not  co- 
agulated 

Precipitated 
in  the  cold; 
not    readily 
soluble     on 
heating 

Ditto 

Precipitated 
in  the  cold ; 
readily    sol- 
uble      on 
heating;  the 
precipitate 
reappears  on 
cooling* 

Not      precipi- 
tated 

Precipitated 
by  complete 
saturation 

Precipitated 
by  half  satu- 
ration ;  also 
precipitated 
byMgSO, 

Precipitated 
by     satura- 
tion 

Not      precipi- 
tated 

Violet 
colour 

Ditto 

Itose-red 
colour 
(biuret 
reaction) 

Bose-red 
colour 
(biuret 
reaction) 

Nil 
Ditto 
Blight 

Great 

In  the  case  of  deutero-albamoso  this  reacUon  only  occurs  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  salt. 
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The  question  has  been  often  raised  why  the  stomach  does  not  digest  itself  during 
life.  The  mere  fact  that  the  tissues  are  alkaline  and  pepsin  requires  an  acia 
medium  in  which  to  act  is  not  an  explanation,  but  only  opens  up  a  msh  difficulty 
as  to  why  the  pancreatic  juice  which  is  alkaline  does  not  digest  the  intestinal  walL 
To  say  that  it  is  the  vital  properties  of  the  tissues  that  enable  them  to  resist 
digestion  only  shelyes  the  dimcuitv  and  gives  no  real  explanation  of  the  mechanism 
of  defence.  Recent  studies  on  the  important  question  of  immunity  (see  p.  470) 
have  furnished  us  with  the  key  to  the  problem ;  just  as  poisons  introduced  from 
without  stimulate  the  cells  to  produce  antitoxins*  so  harmful  substances  produced 
witiiin  the  body  are  provided  with  anti-substances  capable  of  neutralismg  their 
effects ;  for  this  reason  the  blood  does  not  normally  clot  within  the  blood-vessels, 
and  Weinland  has  shown  that  the  gastric  epithelium  forms  an  antipepsin,  the 
intestinal  epithelium  an  antitrypsin,  and  so  on.  The  bodies  of  parasitic  worms  that 
live  in  the  mtestine  are  particularly  rich  in  these  anti-bodies. 

Mett's  Tubes. 

A  method  which  is  now  generally  employed  for  estimating  the  proteolytic 
activity  of  a  digestive  juice  is  one  originallv  introduced  by  Mett  Pieces  of 
capillary  glass-tubing  of  known  length  are  filled  with  white  of  egg.  This  is  set  into 
a  solid  by  heating  to  95'  C  They  are  then  placed  in  the  digestive  fluid  at  86°  C 
and  the  coagulated  ^^-white  is  digested.  After  a  siven  time  the  tubes  are 
removed ;  and  if  the  digestive  process  has  not  gone  too  nur,  only  a  part  of  the  little 
column  of  coagulated  protein  will  have  disappeared ;  the  length  of  the  remaining 
column  is  easily  measured,  and  the  length  that  has  been  dig^ted  is  a  measure  of 
the  digestive  strength  of  the  fluid. 

Hamburger  has  used  the  same  method  in  investigating  the  digestive  action  of 
juices  on  gelatin.  The  tubes  are  filled  with  warm  gelatin  solution,  and  this  jellies 
on  cooling.  Thev  are  placed  as  before  in  Uie  digestive  mixture,  and  the  length  of 
the  column  that  disappears  can  be  easily  measur^.  These  experiments  must,  how- 
ever, be  performed  at  room  temperature,  for  the  usuid  temperature  (Se*" — 10°  C)  at 
which  artificial  digestion  is  usually  carried  out  would  melt  tne  gelatin.  He  has  also 
used  the  same  m^od  for  estimating  amylolytic  activity,  by  filling  the  tubes  with 
thick  starch  paste. 

Colour  Tests  for  Oastrlo  Adds. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  absent  in  some  diseases  of  the  stomach,  notably  in 
cancer ;  the  best  colour  tests  for  it  are  the  following : — 

(a)  Gunsberg's  reagent  consists  of  2  parts  of  phloroglucinol,  1  part  of  vanillin, 
and  30  parts  of  rectified  spirit  A  drop  of  filtered  gastric  juice  is  evaporated  with 
an  equal  ouanti^  of  the  reajrcnt  Red  crystals  form,  or  if  mudi  peptone  is  present, 
Uiere  will  oe  a  red  paste.  The  reaction  takes  place  with  one  part  of  hydrochloric 
acid  in  10,000.    The  organic  acids  do  not  give  the  reaction. 

(b)  Tropaeolin  test  Drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  tropseolin-OO  in  94  per 
cent  methylated  spirit  are  allowed  to  dry  on  a  porcelain  slab  at  40**  C  A  drop  of 
the  fluid  to  be  tested  is  placed  on  the  tropaeolin  drop,  still  at  40*"  C. ;  and  if  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  present,  a  violet  spot  is  1^  when  the  fluid  has  evaporated.  A  drop 
of  0*006  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  leaves  a  distinct  mark. 

(c)  Tdpfer*s  test  A  drop  of  dimethyl-amido-azo-benzol  is  spread  in  a  thin  film 
on  a  white  plate.  A  drop  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (up  to  1  in  10,000)  strikes  with 
this  in  the  cold  a  bright  red  colour. 

Ijactlo  aold  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  is  generally  detected  by  making  an  ethereal 
extract  of  the  stomach  contents,  and  evaporating  the  ether.  If  lactic  acid  is  present 
in  the  residue  it  may  be  identified  by  the  following  way : — 

A  solution  of  dilute  ferric  chloride  and  carbolic  acid  is  made  as  follows : — 

10  C.C.  of  a  4-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 

20  C.C.  of  distilled  water. 

1  drop  of  the  liquor  ferri  perchloridi  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

On  mixing  a  solution  containing  a  mere  trace  (up  to  1  part  in  10,000)  of  lactic 
add  with  this  violet  solution,  it  is  instantly  turned  yellow.    Larger  percentages  of 
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other  acids  (for  instance,  more  than  0*2  per  cent  of  hydrochloric  acid)  are  necessary 
to  decolorise  the  test  sdution,  but  they  do  not  turn  the  solution  vellow. 

Another  colour  test,  that  of  Hopkins,  is  performed  as  follows : — 5  cc  of 
sulphuric  €u:id  and  8  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  copper  sulphate  are  added 
to  a  few  drops  of  lactic  acid  dissolved  in  alcohoL  The  mixture  is  placed  in  boiling 
water  for  five  minutes,  and  then  cooled ;  2  drops  of  0*2  per  cent  alcoholic  solution 
of  thiophene  are  then  added ;  on  replacing  the  tube  in  boiling  water,  a  cherry-red 
colour  develops. 


2  K 


CHAPTER  XXXII 


DIOUnOH  IN  THE  DITESTIHES 

Heri  w«  have  to  consider  the  action  of  pancreatic  juice,  of  bile,  and  of 
the  BU00U6  entericua. 

^nie  Panorea^. 

Ttiis  is  a  tubulo-racemose  gland  closely  resembling  the  salivarj 
glands  in  structure.  The  principal  differencea  are  that  the  alveoli  or 
acini  are  more  tubular  in  character ; 
the  connective  tissue  between  them 
is  looser,  and  in  it  are  small  groups 
of  epithelium-like  cells  (islets  of 
Langerhans)  which  are  supplied  by  a 
;  close  network  of  capillaries  (fig,  359). 
The  secreting  cells  of  the 
pancreas  are  polyhedraL  When 
examined  in  the  fresh  condition,  or 
in  preparations  preserved  by  osmic 
acid,  their  protoplasm  is  seen  to  be 
filled  in  the  inner  two-thirds  with 
small  granules ;  but  the  outer  third 
is  left  clear,  and  stains  readQy  with 
protoplasmic  dyes  (fig.  358). 

During  secretion  the  granules  are 
discharged;  the  clear  zone  conse- 
quently becomes  wider,  and  the 
granular  zone  narrower. 

These    granules     indicate     the 
presence  of    a    zymogen  or    more 
probably  of  a  mixture  of  zymogens,  the  precursors  of  the  enzymes  in 
the  juice. 

In  the  centre  of  the  acini,  spindle-shaped  cells  (emtrO'oeinaT  oeUs) 
are  often  seen ;  their  function  and  origin  are  unknown. 


during  dlMtkm 
celli,t.bBclarcHi 
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Composition  and  Action  of  FanoreaUo  Juioe. 

The  pancreatic  jaice  ma^  be  obtained  b^  a  Satula  in  animals,  a 
cannula  being  inserted  into  the  main  pancreatic  duct ;  but  ae  in  the 
case  of  gastric  juice,  experiments  on  the  pancreatic  secretion  are 
usually  performed  with  an  artificial  juice  made  by  mixing  a  weak 
alkaline  solution  (1  per  cent,  sodium  carbonate)  with  an  extract  of 
pancreas  which  is  usually  made  with  glycerin. 


Fin.  U».  -SKtkm  o: 


Quantitative  analysis  of  human  pancreatic  juice  gives  the  follow- 
ing resulta : — 

Water 97-6  per  cent 

Organic  solicb 1-8 

Inorganic  lalts 0-S       „ 

In  the  dog  the  amount  of  solids  is  much  greater. 
The  organic  substances  in  pancreatic  juice  are— 

(a)  Enzymes.    These  are  ^e  most  important  both  quantitatively 
and  functionally.     They  are  four  in  number : — 

L  Trypsin,  a  proteolytic  enzyme.     In  the  fresh  juice,  however, 
this  is  present  in  the  form  of  trypsinogen. 
iL  Amylopsin,  an  amylolytic  enzyme, 
ill  Lipase,  a  fat-splitting  or  lipolytic  enzyme, 
iv.  A  milk-curdling  enzyme. 

(b)  A  small  amount  of  protein  matter,  coagulable  by  beat. 

(c)  Traces  of  leucine,  tyrosine,  xanthine,  and  soaps. 
The  inorganic  substances  in  pancreatic  juice  are — 

Sodium  chloride,  which  is  the  most  abundant,  and  smaller  quan- 
tities of  potassium  chloride,  and  pboBphates  of  sodium,  oalcium,  and 
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magnesium.    The  alkalinity  of  the  juice  is  due  to  phosphates  and  car- 
bonates, especially  of  sodium. 

1.  Action  of  Trypsin. — ^Trypsin  acts  like  pepsin,  but  with  certain 
differences,  which  are  as  follows : — 

(a)  It  acts  in  an  alkaline,  pepsin  in  an  acid  medium. 

(b)  It  acts  more  rapidly  than  pepsin ;  deutero-proteoses  can  be 
detected  as  intermediate  products  in  the  formation  of  peptone ;  the 
primary  proteoses  have  not  been  detected. 

(e)  Alkali-meta-protein  is  formed  in  place  of  the  acid-meta- 
protein  of  gastric  digestion. 

(d)  It  acts  more  powerfully  on  certain  proteins  (such  as  elastin) 
which  are  difficult  of  digestion  in  gastric  juica  It  does  not,  however, 
digest  coUagen. 

(e)  Acting  on  solid  proteins  such  as  fibrin,  it  eats  them  away  from 
the  surface  to  the  interior ;  there  is  no  preliminary  swelling  as  in 
gastric  digestion. 

(/)  Trypsin  acts  further  than  pepsin,  on  prolonged  action  decom- 
posing the  proteose  and  peptone  which  have  left  the  stomach  into 
simpler  products,  of  which  the  most  important  are  polypeptides, 
leucine,  tyrosine,  arginine,  aspartic  acid,  glutamic  acid,  hexone  bases, 
ammonia,  and  a  substance  called  tryptophan  [indole-amino-propionic 
acid],  which  gives  a  red  colour  with  chlorine  or  bromine  water,  and 
also  the  Adamkiewicz  reaction.  (For  the  constitution  and  properties 
of  these  cleavage  products,  see  pp.  414  to  418.)  When  once  the 
peptone  stage  has  been  passed,  the  products  of  further  cleavage  no 
longer  give  the  biuret  reaction,  hence  they  are  frequently  termed 
dbiuretic. 

The  action  of  proteolytic  enzymes  is,  by  a  process  of  hydrolysis, 
to  split  the  heavy  protein  molecule  into  smaller  and  smaller 
molecules;  first,  we  get  proteoses,  then  peptones  and  polypeptides, 
and,  finally,  simple  products  (amino-acids)  such  as  leucine  and 
tyrosine.  A  variable  fraction  of  the  protein  molecule  is  broken  off 
with  comparative  ease,  but  the  whole  breakdown  is  more  easily  per- 
formed by  the  powerful  tryptic  enzyme  than  by  pepsin-hydrochloric 
acid.  The  latter  agent,  however,  is  not  entirely  inactive  in  this 
direction,  for  although  leucine  and  tyrosine  and  other  amino-acids 
are  not  found  to  any  great  extent  in  a  peptic  digest,  unless  the  action 
has  been  very  prolonged,  yet  there  is  usually  a  small  amount  of  such 
substances,  and  this  amount  increases  the  more  time  is  allowed.  The 
essential  difference  between  pepsin  and  trypsin  is  one  of  velocity  of 
action,  or  in  other  words,  trypsin  is  the  more  powerful  catalyst. 

2.  Action  of  Amylopsin. — ^The  conversion  of  starch  into  maltose 
is  the  most  rapid  of  all  the  actions  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  Its  power 
in  this  direction  is  much  greater  than  that  of  saliva,  and  it  will  act 
even  on  unboiled  starch.    The  absence  of  this  enzyme  in  the  pancreatic 
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juice  of  infants  is  an  indication  that  milk,  and  not  starch,  is  their 
natural  diet. 

3.  Action  on  PVtts. — ^The  action  of  pancreatic  juice  on  fats  is  a 
double  one :  it  forms  an  emvisian,  and  it  decomposes  the  fats  into 
fatty  acids  and  glycerin  by  means  of  its  fat-splitting  enzyme,  lipase, 
or  steapsin.  The  bile  salts  favour  fat-splitting,  and  according  to 
some  observers  act  as  the  co-enzyme  of  lipase.  The  fatty  acids 
unite  with  the  alkaline  bases  to  form  soaps  (saponijuationy  The 
chemistry  of  this  is  described  on  p.  412. 

The  formation  of  an  emulsion  may  be  studied  in  the  following 
way :  if  olive  oil  and  water  are  shaken  up  together,  and  the  mixture 
is  allowed  to  stand,  the  finely  divided  oil  globules  soon  separate,  run 
together,  and  form  a  layer  which  floats  on  the  surfcice  of  the  water. 
But  if  olive  oil  is  shaken  up  with  a  solution  of  soap,  the  conditions  of 
surface  tension  are  sucb  that  the  oil  globules  remain  as  such  in  the 
mixture,  and  a  white  milky  fluid  called  an  emulsion  is  the  result. 
The  emulsion  is  still  more  permanent  if  a  colloid  material  like  gum  or 
albumin  is  also  present.  Pancreatic  juice  possesses  all  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  the  formation  of  an  emulsion ;  it  is  alkaline,  and  so 
liberates  fatty  acids  from  the  fat ;  these  acids  form  soap  with  the  alkali 
present ;  moreover,  it  is  viscous  from  the  presence  of  protein. 

4.  Milk-ourdlinff  Enzyme. — The  addition  of  pancreatic  extracts 
or  pancreatic  juice  to  milk  causes  clotting ;  but  this  action  (which 
differs  in  some  particulars  from  the  clotting  caused  by  rennet)  can 
hardly  ever  be  called  into  play,  as  the  milk  upon  which  the  juice  has 
to  act  has  been  already  curdled  by  the  rennin  of  the  stomach. 

The  so-called  Peripheral  Reflex  Secretion  of  the  Pancreas. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  producing  a  flow  of  pancreatic 
juice  is  to  introduce  acid  into  the  duodenum.  Popielski  and 
Wertheimer  and  Le  Page  showed  that  this  flow  still  occurs  when  the 
nerves  supplying  the  duodenum  and  pancreas  have  been  cut  through. 
Wertheimer  also  mentions  that  the  flow  can  be  excited  by  injection 
of  acid  into  the  jejunum,  but  not  when  it  is  injected  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  ileum.  These  authors  concluded  that  the  secretion  is  a 
local  reflex,  the  centres  being  situated  in  the  scattered  ganglia  of  the 
pancreas,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  jejunum,  in  the  ganglia  of  the  solar 
plexus. 

This  subject  has  been  reinvestigated  by  Starling  and  Bayliss,  and 
the  results  they  have  obtained  are  most  noteworthy.  They  consider 
that  the  secretion  cannot  be  reflex,  since  it  occurs  after  extirpation  of 
the  solar  plexus,  and  destruction  of  all  nerves  i)assing  to  an  isolated 
loop  of  intestine.  Moreover,  atropine  does  not  paralyse  the  secretory 
action.     It  must  therefore  be  due  to  direct  excitation  of  the  pancreatic 
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cells,  by  a  substance  or  substances  conveyed  to  the  gland  from  the 
bowel  by  the  blood-stream.  So  many  of  the  connections  between 
organs  are  made  by  nerves  (the  telegraphic  service  of  the  body),  that 
we  are  apt  to  forget  the  other  messenger,  the  blood,  whom  we  may 
compare  to  the  postman. 

The  exciting  substance  is  not  acid ;  injection  of  0*4  per  cent  of 
hydrochloric  acid  into  the  blood-stream  has  no  influence  on  the 
pancreas.  The  substance  in  question  must  be  produced  in  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  under  the  influence  of  the  acid.  This 
conclusion  was  confirmed  by  experiment.  If  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  jejunimi  or  duodenum  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  0*4  per  cent 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  substance  is  produced  which,  when  injected  into 
the  blood-stream  in  minimal  doses,  produces  a  copious  secretion  of 
pancreatic  juice,  and  also,  but  to  a  less  extent,  of  bile.  This  substance 
is  termed  secretin.  It  is  associated  with  another  substance  which 
lowers  arterial  blood-pressure.  The  two  substances  are  not  identical, 
since  acid  extracts  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum  produce  a  lowering 
of  blood-pressure,  but  have  no  excitatory  influence  on  the  pancreas. 

Secretin  is  split  oflf  from  a  precursor,  pro-secretin,  which  is  present 
in  relatively  large  amounts  in  the  duodenal  mucous  membrane,  and 
gradually  diminishes  as  we  descend  the  intestina  Pro-secretin  can 
be  dissolved  out  of  the  mucous  membrane  by  normal  saline  solution. 
It  has  no  influence  on  the  pancreatic  secretion.  Secretin  can  be  split 
oflf  from  it  by  boiling  or  by  treatment  with  acid. 

What  secretin  is  chemically  we  do  not  yet  know.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  not  a  protein,  but  probably  is  an  organic 
substance  of  low  molecular  weight  It  is,  moreover,  the  same  sub- 
stance in  all  animals,  and  not  specific  to  different  kinds  of  animal& 

Pawlow  by  experiments  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  which  led 
him  to  the  discovery  of  the  secretory  nerves  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane,  thought  he  had  also  discovered  the  secretory  nerves  of 
the  pancreas  in  the  vagus,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  splanchnic 
nerves.  His  failure  to  produce  this  result  in  some  experiments  he 
explained  by  the  concomitant  stimulation  of  secreto-inhibiting  fibres. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  nerves  of  this  nature  exist ;  but  Pawlow's 
experiments  do  not  prove  their  existence,  because  the  passage  of  acid 
chyme  into  the  duodenum  was  not  excluded,  and  so  he  may  only 
Jiave  been  dealing  with  a  production  of  secretin,  the  chemical 
stimulus  to  pancreatic  activity. 

Starling's  work  on  secretin  naturally  led  him  and  others  to  seek 
for  other  chemical  messengers  employed  in  the  r^ulation  of  the 
activities  of  the  body,  and  it  has  already  been  established  that 
secretin  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  of  such.  The  general 
name  given  to  these  agents  is  that  of  hormone.  The  chemical 
substances  secreted  by  such  glands  as  the  thyroid  and  suprarenal 
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must  be  included  under  this  term,  and  the  part  played  by  carbonic 
acid  in  the  regulation  of  breathing  (see  p.  378)  also  comes  into  the 
same  category.  In  our  study  of  gastric  digestion,  we  have  seen  the 
powerful  peptogenic  action  of  dextrin,  a  substance  formed  during 
the  salivary  digestion  of  starch ;  Edkins  has  given  the  name  gastrin 
to  the  special  hormone  which  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
salivary  products  on  the  gsistric  mucous  membrane.  Another 
example  of  a  hormone  is  furnished  by  the  material  formed  by  the 
ovum  especially  during  its  development  in  utero,  and  which,  passing 
into  the  maternal  blood-stream,  stimulates  the  mammary  gland  to 
action  (see  p.  483). 

Adaptation  of  the  Pancreas, — To  a  certain  degree  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  pancreas  adapts  its  secretion  to  the  work  it  haa  to  do.  Thus,  whereas  gastric 
juice  has  a  maximal  flow  soon  after  the  ingestion  of  food*  the  pancreatic  flow 
does  not  attain  its  full  force  until  some  time  later,  that  is,  when  it  is  wanted.  The 
view  that  this  is  due  to  the  hormone  named  secretin,  which  is  not  formed  until 
the  ^stric  contents  enter  the  intestine,  fully  explains  the  reason  for  the  delay. 

JBut  Pawlow  went  further  than  this,  and  stated  that  the  proportion  of  the 
various  enzymes  of  the  juice  was  adapted  to  the  proportions  or  proteins,  carbo- 
hydrates, and  fats  in  the  food  taken.  Considerable  doubt  has  been  cast  on  these 
results,  because  of  the  failure  to  confirm  one  ot  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
such  adaptation ;  this  is  the  power  of  the  pancreas  to  secrete  lactase  (an  enzyme 
capable  of  hydrolysing  lactose  into  glucoses).  Normal  pancreatic  iuice  contains 
no  lactase,  but  certain  observers  stated  that  by  feeding  an  animal  on  milk,  the 
pancreas  could  be  educated  to  secrete  it.  Careful  experiments  by  Plimmer  have 
recently  shown  this  is  not  really  so,  and  so  much  more  stringent  experimental 
conditions  will  have  to  be  imposed  before  the  other  cases  of  adaptation  can  be 
considered  proven. 

Internal  Secretion  of  the  Pancreas — See  Diabetes,  next  chapter. 

The  Suoous  Enterious. 

Succus  entericus  has  been  obtained  free  from  other  secretions  by 
means  of  a  fistula.  Thiry's  method  is  to  cut  the  intestine  across  in 
two  places;  the  loop  so  cut  out  is  still  supplied  with  blood  and 
nerves,  as  its  mesentery  is  intact ;  this  loop  is  emptied,  one  end  is 
sewn  up,  and  the  other  stitched  to  the  abdominal  wound,  and  so  a 
ctd-de-sac  from  which  the  secretion  can  be  collected  is  mada  The 
continuity  of  the  remainder  of  the  intestine  is  restored  by  fastening 
together  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  bowel  from  which  the 
loop  has  been  removed.  Vella's  method  resembles  Thiry's,  except  that 
both  ends  of  the  loop  are  sutured  to  the  wound  in  the  abdomen.  Fig. 
360  illustrates  the  two  methods. 

The  succus  entericus  possesses  the  power  of  converting  disaccha- 
rides  into  monosaccharides.  This  power  it  owes  to  three  enzymes. 
Invertase  or  sucrose  is  the  enzyme  which  inverts  canes  ugar — that  is,  it 
converts  cane  sugar  into  dextrose  and  Isevulose.  The  original  useof  the 
term  "  inversion  "  has  been  explained  on  p.  407.  It  may  be  extended  to 
include  the  similar  hydrolysis  of  other  disaccharides,  although  there 
may  be  no   formation  of  Isevo-rotatory  substances.    The  enzyme 
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in  the  juice  which  converts  maltose  into  dextrose  is  called  vudtase  ; 
and  that  which  acts  upon  lactose  is  called  lactase. 

Up  till  a  few  years  ago  little  or  nothing  was  known  regarding 
the  action  of  the  intestinal  juice  beyond  this,  but  investigations 
published  since  that  time  have  altered  this  state  of  things,  and  in  the 
light  of  these  the  succus  entericus  is  seen  to  be  a  juice  of  the  highest 
importance. 

Pawlow  was  the  first  to  show  that  one  of  its  main  actions  is  to 
reinforce  and  intensify  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  especially 
in  reference  to  its  proteolytic  power.  Fresh  pancreatic  juice  has 
practically  no  digestive  power  on  proteins.  Claude  Bernard,  the 
earliest  to  study  wd  pancreatic  secretion,  entirely  missed  its  tryptic 
action.  On  standing,  the  juice  very  slowly  acquires  proteolytic 
activity.  Vernon  has  shown  that  much  the  same  is  true  for  extracts 
of  the  pancreas.    There  is  no  doubt  that  what  the  fresh  juice  con- 


Fio.  860.— DiagTam  of  intestinal  flatala.    I.,  Thiry's  method ;  II.,  Vella's  method.   A,  Abdominal  wall; 
B|  intestine,  with  mesentery ;  C,  separated  loop  of  intestine,  with  attached  meaentei7. 


tains  is  trypsinogen,  and  this  is  slowly  transformed  into  the  active 
enzyme  trypsin. 

If  fresh  panci^eatic  and  intestinal  juices  are  mixed  together,  the 
result  is  a  powerful  proteolytic  mixture,  though  neither  juice  by  itself 
has  any  proteolytic  activity. 

Pawlow  speaks  of  the  substance  in  the  intestinal  juice  which  has 
this  action  as  an  "enzyme  of  enzymes,"  and  has  named  it  etUero- 
kinase. 

Starling,  like  Pawlow,  worked  with  dogs,  and  has  confirmed  his 
main  results.  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  same  subject  has  also 
been  made  by  Hamburger.  He  has  had  the  unusual  opportunity  of 
examining  human  succus  entericus.  It  became  necessary  in  a  patient 
for  surgical  reasons  to  isolate  a  loop  of  the  small  intestine,  and  this 
loop  continued  to  discharge  intestinal  juice  to  the  exterior  for  some 
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time  after  the  operation.  He  found  that  this  juice,  like  that  of  the 
dog,  contains  a  substance  which  renders  pancreatic  juice  active.  He 
could  not  find  that  it  exercised  any  activating  influence  on  the 
fat-splitting  and  amylolytic  enzymes  of  the  pancreas,  but  its  action 
on  the  tryptic  enzyme  was  most  marked.  His  quantitative  experi- 
ments do  not  bear  out  Pawlow's  view  that  the  active  substance 
in  the  intestinal  juice  is  an  enzyme,  for  it  is  unable,  like  an  enzyme, 
to  act  on  an  unlimited  amoimt  of  pancreatic  juice.  Starling,  however, 
supports  Pawlow's  view;  provided  sufficient  time  is  allowed  to 
elapse,  it  will  activate  any  amoimt  of  pancreatic  juice. 

Delezenne  has  advanced  a  hypothesis  on  the  lines  of  Ehrlich's 
explanation  of  the  action  of  haemolysins  (see  p.  473).  He  regards 
trypsinogen  as  the  amboceptor  which  enables  the  enterokinase  to 
become  effective. 

Starling's  subsequent  work  did  not  support  this  view.  We 
may  therefore  best  explain  the  action  of  enterokinase  as  an 
activating  agent,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  capable  of  transforming  the 
zymogen  trypsinogen  into  the  effective  enzyme  trypsin. 

The  mixture  of  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juice  is  extraordinarily 
powerful  If  secretin  is  administered  to  a  fasting  animal,  the  juice 
secreted,  having  no  food  to  act  upon,  will  produce  erosion  and 
inflammation  of  the  intestinal  wall    (Starling.) 

Dixon  and  Hamill's  recent  work  has  made  clearer  the  mechanism 
of  pancreatic  secretion.  There  are  in  the  pancreas  three  precursors 
of  enzymes,  namely,  protrypsinogen,  proamylopsin,  and  prolipase. 
Secretin  combines  chemically,  or  at  any  rate  acts  chemically,  on  all 
three ;  it  liberates  amylopsin  and  lipase  from  their  precursors,  and 
these  two  active  enzymes  pass  into  the  pancreatic  juice.  It  liberates 
trypsinogen  from  protrypsinogen,  and  trypsinogen  passes  into  the 
juice ;  flnally  trypsinogen  is  converted  into  the  active  enzyme  trypsin 
by  the  enterokinase  of  the  succus  entericus. 

Another  discovery  in  connection  with  succus  entericus  has  been 
made  by  Otto  Cohnheim.  The  juice  has  no  action  on  native  proteins 
such  as  fibrin  and  egg-white,  but  it  SLCts  on  proteoses  and  peptone. 
It  rapidly  breaks  them  up  into  simpler  substances,  of  which  ammonia, 
leucine,  tyrosine,  and  the  hexone  bases  have  been  identified.  Cohn- 
heim has  named  the  enzyme  to  which  this  is  due  erepsin.  Ham- 
burger found  that  erepsin  is  also  present  in  the  human  juice ;  it  is 
not  identical  with  enterokinase,  because  erepsin  is  destroyed  by  heat- 
ing the  juice  to  SQ''  C.  for  three  hours ;  enterokinase  is  not  destroyed 
until  the  temperature  is  raised  to  67**  C.  Other  observers  have  con- 
firmed the  discovery  of  erepsin,  but  have  foimd  that  it  or  a  similar 
enzyme  is  present  in  most  tissues;  it  is  most  abundant  in  the 
kidney  (Vernon). 

Cohnheim  has  investigated   the  action  of  erepsin  on  a  large 
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number  of  proteins;  it  acts  energetically  on  proteoses,  peptone,  and 
protamines:  on  histone,  which  occupies  an  intermediate  place 
between  protamines  and  the  other  proteins,  it  has  a  slight  action. 
On  the  other  native  proteins  it  has  no  action,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  caseinogen,  which  is  speedily  broken  up  into  simple  sub- 
stances ;  this  opens  up  the  interesting  physiological  possibility  that 
the  suckling  infant  is  able  to  digest  its  protein  nutriment  even  if 
pepsin  and  trypsin  are  absent. 

The  bile,  as  we  shall  find,  has  little  or  no  digestive  action  by 
itself,  but  combined  with  pancreatic  juice  it  assists  the  latter  in  all 
its  actions.  This  is  true  for  the  digestion  of  starch  and  of  protein, 
but  most  markedly  so  for  the  digestion  of  fat.  Occlusion  of  the  bile- 
duct  by  a  gall-stone  or  by  inflammation  prevents  bile  entering  the 
duodenum.  Under  these  circumstances  the  faeces  contain  a  large 
amount  of  undigested  fat 

The  importance  of  the  work  of  Pawlow,  and  the  other  physi- 
ologists whose  names  have  been  mentioned,  arises  from  the  entirely 
new  light  thrown  upon  the  digestion  process  as  a  whole.  We  have 
been  too  apt  to  think  of  the  occurrences  in  the  alimentary  canal  as  a 
series  of  isolated  phenomena.  We  now  see  that  each  step  follows  in 
an  orderly  manner  as  the  result  of  the  previous  steps.  For  example, 
the  acid  gastric  juice  reaches  the  small  intestine,  and  there  produces 
secretin  from  its  forerunner ;  the  secretin  is  taken  by  the  blood-stream 
to  the  pancreas,  where  it  excites  a  flow  of  pancreatic  juice ;  this  juice 
arrives  in  the  duodenum  ready  to  act  on  starchy  substances  and  on 
fat.  With  the  assistance  of  the  bile,  fatty  acid  is  liberated  which  in 
its  turn  forms  more  secretin,  and  so  more  pancreatic  juice.  The 
pancreatic  juice,  however,  cannot  act  on  proteins  without  enterokinaae, 
which  is  supplied  by  the  succus  entericus ;  this  sets  free  the  trypsin ; 
and  trypsin  with  the  assistance  of  erepsin  effectively  carries  out 
digestive  proteolysis. 

Bacterial  Action. 

The  gastric  juice  is  an  antiseptic ;  the  pancreatic  juice  is  not 
An  alkaline  fluid  like  pancreatic  juice  is  just  the  most  suitable  medium 
for  bacteria  to  flourish  in.  Even  in  an  artificial  digestion  the  fluid 
is  very  soon  putrid,  unless  special  precautions  to  exclude  or  kill 
bacteria  are  taken.  It  is  often  difficult  to  say  where  pancreatic 
action  ends  and  bacterial  action  begins,  as  many  of  the  bacteria  that 
grow  in  the  intestinal  contents  (having  reached  that  situation  in 
spite  of  the  gastric  juice)  produce  enzymes  which  act  in  the  same 
way  as  the  pancreatic  juice.  Some  form  sugar  from  starch,  others 
peptone,  and  amino-SLcids  from  proteins,  while  others,  again,  break 
up  fats.  There  are,  however,  certain  actions  that  are  entirely  due 
to  these  putrefactive  organisms. 
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i  On  carbohydrates.  The  most  frequent  fermentation  they  set 
up  is  the  lactic  acid  fermentation :  this  may  go  further  and  result  in 
the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  and  butyric  acid  (see  p. 
408).  Cellulose  is  broken  up  into  carbonic  acid  and  methane.  This 
is  the  chief  cause  of  the  gases  in  the  intestine,  the  amount  of  which 
is  increased  by  vegetable  food. 

ii  On  fats.  In  addition  to  acting  like  lipase,  they  produce 
lower  acids  (valeric,  butyric,  etc.).  The  formation  of  acid  products 
from  fats  and  carbohydrates  gives  to  the  intestinal  contents  an  acid 
restction.  Becent  researches  show  that  the  contents  of  the  intestine 
become  acid  much  higher  up  than  was  formerly  supposed.  Organic 
acids  do  not,  however,  hinder  pancreatic  digestion. 

iil  On  proteins.  Peptones,  amino-acids,  and  ammonia  are  pro- 
duced; but  the  enzymes  of  these  putrefactive  organisms  have  a 
specially  powerful  action  in  liberating  substances  having  an  evil 
odour,  such  as  indole  (CgHyN),  skatole  (C9H9N),  and  phenol  (C^H^O). 
Indole  and  skatole  originate  from  the  trytophane  radical  of  proteins. 
There  are  also  gaseous  products  in  some  cases. 

Ammonia-producing  organisms  flourish  best  in  the  lower  regions 
of  the  small  intestine;  the  ammonia  neutralises  the  organic  acids 
produced  higher  up,  and  in  the  large  intestine  the  contents  have 
in  consequence  an  alkaline  reaction. 

If  excessive,  putrefactive  processes  are  harmful ;  if  within  normal 
limits,  they  are  useful,  helping  the  pancreatic  juice,  and,  further, 
preventing  the  entrance  into  the  body  of  poisonous  products.  It  is 
possible  that,  in  digestion,  poisonous  alkaloids  are  formed.  Certainly 
this  is  so  in  one  well-known  case.  Lecithin,  a  material  contained  in 
small  quantities  in  many  foods,  and  in  large  quantities  in  egg-yolk 
and  brain,  is  broken  up  by  the  pancreatic  juice  into  glycero- 
phosphoric  acid,  fatty  acids,  and  an  alkaloid  called  choline.  We 
are,  however,  protected  from  the  poisonous  action  of  choline  by  the 
bacterial  enzymes,  which  break  it  up  into  carbonic  acid,  methane,  and 
ammonia. 


CHAPTER  XXX  III 

THE   LIVER 


The  Liver,  the  largest  gland  in  the  bod^,  ia  an  extremely  vascular 
organ,  and  receives  its  supply  of  blood  from  two  Bomcea,  viz.,  from 
the  portal  vein  and  from  the  hepatic  artery,  while  the  blood  is 
returned   from  it  into  the  vena  cava  interior  by  the  hepatic  vein*. 
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Its  secretion,  the  bile,  is  conveyed  from  it  by  the  hepatic  duet,  either 
directly  into  the  intestine,  or,  when  digestion  is  not  going  on,  into 
the  cystic  duct,  and  thence  into  the  gall-bladder,  where  it  accumu- 
Iat«s  until  required. 

On  the  outside,  the  liver  has  an  incomplete  covering  of  peritoneum, 
and  beneath  this  is  a  coat  of  areolar  tissue,  which  at  the  transverse 
Ssaure  is  merged  in  the  areolar  investment  called  Gliason's  capsule, 
which,  surrounding  the  portal  vein,  hepatic  artery,  and  hepatic  duct, 
accompanies  them  in  their  branchings  through  the  substance  of  the 
liver. 
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The  liver  is  in  origin  a  tubular  gland,  but  as  development  pro- 
gressea  it  soon  loses  all  resemblance  to  the  tubular  glands  found 
elsewhere.  It  is  made  up  of  small  roundish  or  oval  portions  called 
lobules,  each  of  which  is  about  -^  ot  aji  inch  (about  1  mm.)  in 
diameter,  and  composed  of  the  hver  cells,  between  which  the  blood- 
vessels and  bile-vessels  ramify.  The  hepatic  cells  (fig.  364),  which 
form  the  glandular  or  secreting  part  of  the  liver,  are  of  a  spheroidal 
form,  but  aomowhst  polygonal  &om  mutual  pressura  Kach  possesses 
a  nucleus,  sometimes  two.  The  cell  protoplasm  contains  numerous 
fatty  particles,  as  well  as  a  variable  amount  of  glycogen. 

The  portal  vein,  hepatic 
artery,  and  hepatic  duct,  run 
in  company,  and  their  appear- 
ance on  longitudinal  section  is 
shown  in  fig.  362.  Running 
together  through  the  substance 
of  the  liver,  they  are  contained 
in  small  channels  called  portal 
canals,  their  immediate  invest- 
ment being  a  sheath  of  areolar 
tissue  continuous  with  Gils- 
son's  capsule. 

In  its  course  through  the 
liver  the  portal  vein  gives  off 
small  branches  which  divide 
and  subdivide  between  the 
lobules  surrounding  them  and 
limiting  them,  and  from  this 

circumstance  caUed  inter-  ""■ufll'TiSJSJ^Ln'n'^^t^  '.^'.^SiS?; 
lobular  veins.  From  these  SJ°S.'',::>^^-r^^'S'™B.Tt;:"SbS^ 
vessels  a  dense  capillary  net-         tte  Jivnr;  i,  i,  Md  giving  oir  mwriobnur  veiu: 

1       .  1  J      >    .        .1  thBTB  w  luaD  seen  witbin  the  Imiw  portal  win 

work     13     prolonged     into    the  uumgnmi  onaru  ol  tnUrlobnlu  vniu  uMng 

substance  of  the  lobule,  and  di>|"i^^f«mit ;  o.  i»p.tta  «t«T ;  d.  wi.  d™t. 
this  network  converges  to  a 

single  small  vein,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  lobule,  and  hence 
called  in^ra-lobular.  This  arrangement  is  well  seen  in  fig.  363, 
which  represents  a  section  of  a  small  piece  of  an  injected  liver. 

The  mfra-lobular  veins  discharge  their  contents  into  veins  called 
sud-lobular;  these  by  their  union,  form  the  main  branches  of  the 
hepatic  veins,  which  leave  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver  to  end 
by  two  or  three  principal  trunks  in  the  inferior  vena  cava,  just 
before  its  pass^  through  the  diaphragm. 

The  hepatic  artery,  the  chief  function  of  which  is  to  distribute 
blood  for  nutrition  to  Glisson's  capsule,  the  walls  of  the  ducts  and 
blood-vessels,  and  other  parte  of  the  liTer,  is  distributed  in  a  very 
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Bunilar  manner  to  the  portal  vein,  its  blood  being  retomed  by  small 


■acoautallldtctloii  or  th>  Uvsi  nliii,  inula  b;  Bui 
mnd  put!  of  thiM  othsn ;  p,  iBUilobolu-  (paiUl)  In 
Intimlotaitar  (hup^tlc)  velm  oecnpTlng  th*  csntn  ot  I 
•HH)!  mn  «mii«Ud  b;  rmdlmblDg  apLlluiai.     x  U. 

branchee  which  paaa  into  the  capillary  plexus  of  the  lobules  which 
connects  the  initr-  and  tn<ra-lobular  veins. 

The  hepatic  duct  divides  and  subdivides  in  a  manner  very  like 
that  of  the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery, 
the  larger  branches  being  lined  by  columnar, 
and  the  smaller  by  small  polygonal  epi- 
thelium. 

The  bile  capillaries  commence  between 
the  hepatic  cells,  and  are  always  bounded  by 
hepatic   cells    on    all    sides,   and   are   thus 
separated  from   the  nearest  blood  capillary 
by  at  least  the  breadth  of  one  cell  (fig.  364). 
To  demonstrate  the  tnf^-cellular  net- 
work  of  bile  capillaries,  Chizonseezewsky 
employed  a    method    of  natural  injection. 
A    saturated    aqueous    solution    of    sulph- 
indigotate  of  soda  ia  introduced  into  the 
circ^ation  of  dogs  and  pigs  by  the  jugular 
vein.     The  animals  are  killed  an  hour  and 
Fio.  sM  — PortEon  of  ■  lobais  of    a    half    afterwards,   and    the    blood-vesaels 
t,;;^;,  SvS^^T"^    washed  free  from  blood,  or  injected  with 
capiuiriaa.    x  850.    [Ki«in     gelatin   staiuod   with   carmina      The    bile- 
"*    °  *  ducte  are  then  seen  filled  with  blue,  and 

the  blood-vessels  with  red  material  If  the  animals  are  killed  sooner 
than  this,  the  indigo  pigment  is  found  within  the  hepatic  cells,  thus 
demonstrating  it  was  through  their  agency  that  the  ctuials  were  fiUed. 
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FfiUger  and  KupfFer  later  discovered  that  the  relation  between 
the  hepatic  cells  and  the  bile  canaliculi  is  even  more  intimate, 
for  they  have  demonstrated  the  existence  of  vacuoles  in  the  cella 
commonicating  by  minute  infra-cellular  channels  with  the  adjoining 
bile  canaliculi  (fig.  365). 

/nfra-cellular  canaliculi  in  the  liver-cells  are  not  unique.  Eecent 
researeh  by  Golgi'e  method  has  shown  that  in  the  salivary  and 
gastric  gUnds,  and  in  the  pancreas,  there  is  a  eimilar  condition. 


Fia.  N6 Skitelu*  tlliutnUDB  tbe  mode  of  conmiancemuit  of  Uia  bila  unilLoill  wftbln  tlu  1It«. 

call!  (HildmbilD,  ■!(«  Knpflbr).  A.  nbblt'i  11i«t,  l^jacted  tlom  hepatic  dacl  with  Bulin  blua. 
Tlia  iiil(r-c«11ii]>r  ciiullcall  glre  off  minata  (wjgi  wlilch  pniatntM  tato  tb*  llrer-celli,  tad  Oitn 
taimiDitta  fti  Ttcaole-Uka  aDlnigtmeDti.    B,  fl«g'i  llru  utmaUy  li^acUd  vlth  ■ulph-lndlgDUto  of 

Schafer  has  further  demonstrated  that  the  liver-cells  contain  not 
only  the  inti-acellular  bile  canaliculi,  but  also  intracellular  blood  canali- 
culi passing  into  the  cells  frem  the  capillaries  between  them.  These 
are  too  minute  to  admit  blood -corpusclea  The  liver-cells  take  certain 
materials  from  the  plasma  and  elaborate  the  constituents  of  the  bile, 
the  bile-aalta,  and  the  bile  pigments.  There  oan  be  no  doubt  that 
these  substaccea  are  formed  by  the  hepatic  cells,  for  they  are  not 
found  in  the  blood  nor  in  any  oUier  organ  or  tissue ;  and  after  extirpa- 
tion of  the  liver  they  do  not  accumulate  in  the  blood. 

Punotions  of  the  lAver. 

The  functions  of  the  liver  are  connected  with  the  general  metab- 
olism of  the  body,  especially  in  connection  with  the  metabolism  of 
carbohydrates  (glycogenic  function)  and  of  fats;  its  relationship  to 
the  metabolism  of  nitrogenous  material  (formation  of  urea,  uric 
acid,  etc),  we  shall  discuss  with  the  urine.  Another  function  is  the 
formation  of  bile,  which  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  first. 
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BUe. 

Bile  is  the  secretion  of  the  liver  which  is  poured  into  the  duo- 
denum :  it  has  been  collected  in  living  animals  by  means  of  a  biliary 
fistula ;  the  same  operation  has  occasionallj  been  performed  in  human 
beings.  After  death  the  gall-bladder  yields  a  good  supply  of  bile 
which  is  more  concentrated  than  that  obtained  from  a  fistula. 

Bile  is  being  continuously  poured  into  the  intestine,  but  there 
is  an  increased  discharge  soon  after  the  arrival  of  food  in  the 
duodenum. 

Though  the  chief  blood  supply  of  the  liver  is  by  a  vein  (the 
portal  vein),  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  liver  varies  with  its  needs, 
being  increased  during  the  periods  of  digestion.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  area  from  which  the  portal  vein  collects  blood — 
stomach,  intestine,  spleen,  and  pancreas  —  the  arterioles  are  all 
dilated,  and  the  capillaries  are  thus  gorged  with  blood.  The 
peristalsis  of  the  intestine  and  the  pumping  action  of  the  spleen 
Are  additional  factors  in  driving  more  blood  onwards  to  the 
liver. 

The  bile  is  secreted  from  the  portal  blood  at  much  lower  pressure 
than  one  finds  in  glands  such  as  the  salivary  glands,  the  blood  supply 
of  which  is  arteritd.  Herring  and  Simpson  have  recently,  in  experi- 
ments performed  upon  numerous  animals,  found  that  the  bile 
pressure  averages  30  nun.  of  mercury,  which  is  about  three  times 
the  pressure  in  the  portal  vein.  Tlus  fact  illustrates  the  general 
truth  that  secretion  is  not  a  mere  process  of  paiBsive  filtration, 
but  that  the  cells  exercise  secretory  force. 

Nothing  is  known  of  any  nervous  agency  which  regulates  the 
flow  of  bile ;  the  stimulus  appears  to  be  of  a  chemical  nature,  and 
the  increased  flow  which  occurs  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  chyme 
in  the  intestine  is  chiefly  due  to  the  action  of  secretin,  for  this 
material  stimulates  the  liver  as  well  as  the  pancreas. 

The  chemical  process  by  which  the  constituents  of  the  bile  are 
formed  is  obscure.  We,  however,  know  that  the  biliary  pigment  is 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  haemoglobin.  Bilirubin  is,  in  fact, 
identical  with  the  iron-free  derivative  of  haemoglobin  called  hsema- 
toidin,  which  is  found  in  the  form  of  crystals  in  old  blood-clots  such 
as  occur  in  the  brain  after  cerebral  haemorrhage  (see  p.  462). 

An  injection  of  haemoglobin  into  the  portal  vein  or  of  substances 
such  as  water  which  liberate  haemoglobin  from  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
produces  an  increase  of  bile  pigment.  If  the  spleen  takes  any  part 
in  the  elaboration  of  bile  pigment,  it  does  not  proceed  so  far  as  to 
liberate  haemoglobin  from  the  corpuscles.  No  free  haemoglobin  is 
discoverable  in  the  blood  plasma  in  the  splenic  vein. 

The  amount  of  bile  secreted  is  differently  estimated  by  different 
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observers ;  the  amount  secreted  daily  in  man  varies  from  500  c.c.  to 
a  litre  (1000  cc). 

The  constituents  of  the  bile  are  the  bile  salts  proper  (taoro- 
cholate  and  gljcocholate  of  soda),  the  bile  pigments  (bilirubin, 
biliverdin),  a  mucinoid  substance,  small  quantities  of  fats,  soaps, 
cholesterin,  lecithin,  urea,  and  mineral  salts,  of  which  sodium 
chloride  and  phosphates  of  calcium  and  iron  are  the  most  important. 

Bile  is  a  yellowish,  reddish-brown,  or  green  fluid,  according  to  the 
relative  preponderance  of  its  two  chief  pigments.  It  has  a  musk-like 
odour,  a  bitter-sweet  taste,  and  an  alkaline  reaction. 

The  specific  gravity  of  human  bile  from  the  gall-bladder  is  1026 
to  1032 ;  that  from  a  fistula,  1010  to  1011.  The  greater  concentra- 
tion of  gall-bladder  bile  is  partly  explained  by  the  addition  to  it 
from  the  walls  of  that  cavity  of  the  mucinoid  material  it  secretes. 

The  amount  of  solids  in  gall-bl6uider  bile  is  from  9  to  14  per 
cent.,  in  fistula  bile  from  1'5  to  3  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows 
that  this  low  percentage  of  solids  is  almost  entirely  due  to  want  of  bile 
salts.  This  can  be  accounted  for  in  the  way  first  suggested  by  Schiff 
— that  there  is  normally  a  bile  circulation  going  on  in  the  body,  a 
large  quantity  of  the  bile  salts  that  pass  into  the  intestine  being  first 
spUt  up,  then  reabsorbed  and  again  secreted.  Such  a  circulation 
would  obviously  be  impossible  in  cases  where  all  the  bile  is  dis- 
charged to  the  exterior. 

The  following  table  gives  some  analyses  of  human  bile : — 


Conatitueuts. 

Fistula  bile 

(healthy  woman. 

Copeman  and 

Winston). 

Fistula  bile  (case 

of  cancer.    Yeo 

and  Herroun). 

Normal  bile 
(Frerichs). 

• 

Sodium  glycocholate 
Sodium  taurocholate 
Cholesterin,  lecithin,  fat . 
Mucinoid  material    . 
Pigment  .... 
Inorganic  salts 

1        0-6280     1 

0-0990 
0-1725 
0-0725 
0-4610 

0-166 
0-055 
0-088 

1        0-148 

0-878 

1        9-14 
1-18 
2-98 
0-78 

Total  solids       . 
Water  (by  difference) 

1-4230 
98-5670 

1-284 
98-716 

14-08 
85-92 

Bile  Mucin. — There  has  been  considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  bile  mucin  is  really  mucin.  The  most  recent  work  in 
Hammarsten's  laboratory  shows  that  diflPerences  occur  in  different 
animals.  Thus  in  the  ox  there  is  very  little  true  mucin,  but  a  great 
amoimt  of  nucleo-protein ;  in  human  bile,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  very  little  if  any  nucleo-protein;  the  mucinoid  material  present 
there  is  really  mucin. 

2  L 
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The  BUe  Salts. — ^The  bile  contains  the  sodium  salts  of  complex 
amino-aoids  called  the  bile  acids.  The  two  acids  most  frequently 
found  are  gljcocholic  and  taurocholio  acids.  The  former  is  the  more 
abundant  in  the  bile  of  man  and  herbivora ;  the  latter  in  carnivorous 
animals,  such  as  the  dog.  An  important  difference  between  the  two  is 
that  taurocholic  acid  contains  sulphur,  and  glycocholic  acid  does  not 

Glyoooholio  add  (O^eH^sNOe)  is  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  and 
alkalis,  and  also  in  the  intestine,  hydrolysed  and  split  into  glycine  or 
amino-acetio  acid  and  cholalic  acid. 

Ca^H^gNO^  +   H2O  =  CHg.NHj.COOH   +   Cg^H^O^. 

[Qlyoooholic  add.]  [Glycine.]  [Gholalic  add.] 

The  glycocholate  of  soda  has  the  formula  CjeH^^NaNOe. 
Taurooholic  add  (C26H45NO7S)  similarly  splits  into  taurine  or 
amino-isethionic  acid  and  cholalic  acid. 

C26H45NO7S   +   H^O  =  (CH2)2.NH2.S02.0H   +   Cj^H^O, 

[Taurocholic  add.]  [Taurine.]  [Cholalic  add.] 

The  taurocholate  of  soda  has  the  formula  C2eH44NaN07S. 

The  colour  reaction  called  Pettenkofer's  reaction  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  cholalio  acid.  Small  quantities  of  cane  sugar  and  strong 
sulphuric  acid  are  added  to  the  bila  The  sulphuric  aoid  acting  on 
su^ar  forms  a  small  quantity  of  a  substance  called  fuffwaidshyde^  in 
addition  to  other  pioducta  The  furfuraldehyde  gives  a  brilliant 
purple  colour  with  cholalic  acid. 

The  Bile  Pifirments. — ^The  two  chief  bile  pigments  are  bilirubin 
and  biliverdin.  Bile  which  contains  chiefly  the  former  (such  as  dog's 
bile)  is  of  a  eolden  or  oran^-yellow  colour,  while  the  bile  of  many 
herbivora»  which  contains  chiefly  biliverdin,  is  either  green  or  bluish- 
green.  Human  bile  is  generally  described  as  containing  chiefly 
bilirubiu;  bat  this  is  by  no  means  always  so.  The  bile  pigments 
show  no  absorption  bands  with  the  spectroscope. 

Bilirabin  has  the  formula  OieHi8N203:  it  is  thus  an  iron-free 
derivative  of  hssmoglobin.  The  iron  is  apparently  stored  up  in  the 
Uver  cells,  perhaps  for  future  use  in  the  manufacture  of  new  haemo- 
globin.    The  bile  contains  only  a  trace  of  iron. 

Biliverdin  has  the  formula  O^^y^fi^  (t.0.,  one  atom  of  oxygen 
more  than  m  bilirubin):  it  may  occur  as  such  in  bile;  it  may  be 
formed  by  simply  exposing  red  bile  to  the  oxidising  action  of  the 
atmosphere ;  or  it  may  be  formed  as  in  Gmelin's  test  by  the  more 
vigorous  oxidation  produced  by  fuming  nitric  acid. 

Gmelin's  test  consists  in  a  play  of  colours — green,  blue,  red,  and 
finally  yellow,  produced  by  the  oxicUsing  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid 
(that  is,  nitric  acid  containing  nitrous  acid  in  solution).  The  end  or 
yellow  product  is  called  chol^in,  Q^^y^jdo, 

Hydrobilirubin. — If  a  solution  of  bilirubin  or  biliverdin  in  dilute 
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alkali  is  treated  with  sodium  amalgam  or  allowed  to  putrefy,  a 
brownish  pi^ent,  which  is  a  reduction  product,  is  formed  ci^ed 
hydrobilirubm,  Cs^B-^^fi^f.  It  shows  a  dark  absorption  band 
between  h  and  F,  and  a  fainter  band  in  the  region  of  the  D  lina 

This  substance  is  interesting  because  a  similar  substance  is  formed 
from  the  bile  pigment  hj  reduction  processes  in  the  intestine,  and 
constitutes  st&rcMlin,  the  pigment  of  the  fseces.  Some  of  this  is 
absorbed  and  ultimately  leaves  the  body  in  the  urine  as  one  of  its 
pigments  called  v/rdbilin.  A  small  quantity  of  urobilin  is  sometimes 
found  preformed  in  the  bila  The  identity  of  urobilin  and  stercobilin 
has  been  frequently  disputed,  but  the  recent  work  of  QiuixkI  and 
Hopkins  has  confirmed  the  old  statement  that  they  are  the  same 
substance  with  different  names.  Hydrobilirubin  differs  from  urobilin 
in  containing  more  nitrogen  (9'2  instead  of  4*1  per  cent.). 

Oholesterin. — Small  quantities  of  this  substance  are  found  in 
normal  bila  It  may  occur  in  excess,  and  form  the  concretions 
known  as  oftU-stonee,  which  are  usually  more  or  less  tinged  with 
bilirubin.    Its  properties  and  reactions  are  described  on  p.  433. 

The  Uses  of  Bile. — ^Bile  ia  doubtless,  to  a  certain  extent, 
excretory.  Some  state  that  it  has  a  slight  action  on  fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates, but  its  principal  action  is  as  a  coadjutor  to  the  pancreatic 
juice  (especially  in  the  digestion  of  fat).  In  some  animals  it  has  a 
feeble  dutstatic  power. 

Bile  ia  said  to  be  a  natural  antiseptic,  lessening  the  putrefactive 
processes  in  the  intestina  This  is  very  doubtful  Though  the  bile 
salts  are  weak  antiseptics,  the  bile  itself  is  readily  putrescible,  and 
the  power  it  has  of  diminishing  putrescence  in  the  intestine  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  by  increasing  absorption  it  lessens  the  amount 
of  putrescible  matter  in  the  bowel 

When  the  bile  meets  the  chyme  the  turbidity  of  the  latter  is 
increased  owing  to  the  precipitation  of  unpeptonised  protein.  This 
is  an  action  due  to  the  bile  salts,  and  it  has  been  sunoised  that  this 
conversion  of  the  chyme  into  a  more  viscid  mass  is  to  hinder  some- 
what its  progress  through  the  intestines ;  it  clings  to  the  intestinal 
wall,  thus  allowing  absorption  to  take  place.  It  stimulates  peristalsis 
in  the  large  intestme. 

Bile  is  alkaline;  it  therefore  assists  the  pancreatic  juice  in 
neutralising  the  chyme  that  leaves  the  stomach.  It  assists  the 
absorption  of  fats  (see  p.  545).    It  is  also  a  solvent  of  fatty  acids. 

We  have  seen  that  fistula  bile  is  poor  in  solids  as  compared  with 
normal  bile,  and  that  this  is  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the 
normal  bile  circulation  is  not  occurring — the  liver  cannot  excrete 
what  it  does  not  receive  back  from  the  intestina  Schiff  was  the  first 
to  ahow  that  if  the  bile  is  led  back  into  the  duodenum,  or  even  if  the 
animal  is  fed  on  bile,  the  percentage  of  solids  in,  the  bile  excreted  is 
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at  once  raised.  It  is  on  these  experiments  that  the  theory  of  a  bile 
circulation  is  mainly  founded.  The  bile  circulation  relates,  however, 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  bile  salts :  they  are  found  but  sparingly 
in  the  faeces ;  they  are  only  represented  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  urine : 
hence  it  is  calculated  that  seven-eighths  of  them  are  reabsorbed  from 
the  intestina  Small  quantities  of  cholalic  add,  taurine,  and  glycine 
are  found  in  the  feces ;  the  greater  part  of  these  products  of  the  decom- 
position of  the  bile  salts  is  taken  by  the  portal  vein  to  the  liver,  where 
they  are  once  more  synthesised  into  the  bile  salts.  Some  of  the  taurine 
is  absorbed  and  excreted  as  tauro-carbamic  acid  in  the  urina  Some  of 
the  absorbed  glycine  may  be  excreted  as  urea.  The  pigment  is 
changed  into  stercobilin  (see  p.  531)  and  leaves  the  body  partly  in 
the  faeces,  but  some  is  absorbed  and  is  finally  excreted  as  urobilin 
in  the  urine.  The  cholesterin  in  the  fseces  was  formerly  supposed 
to  be  a  bile-residue;  but  in  some  animals,  especially  those  which 
feed  on  grass,  the  source  of  the  faecal  cholesterin  is  the  phytosterin 
(vegetable  cholesterin)  in  the  food.  In  some  cases  it  is  reduced  and 
forms  a  derivative  termed  coprosterin  (Austin  Flint's  stercorin). 

^nie  bile-expelling  mechanlBm  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  bile-secreting  action  of  the  liver-cells.  The  bile  is  forced 
into  the  ducts,  and  ultimately  into  the  duodenum,  by  the  pressure  of 
newly-formed  bile  pressing  on  that  previously  in  the  ducts,  and  this 
is  assisted  by  the  contraction  of  the  plain  muscular  fibres  of  the 
larger  ducts  and  gall-bladder,  which  occurs  when  the  food  enters  the 
duodenum.  In  cases  of  obstruction,  as  by  a  gall-stone,  in  the  ducts, 
this  action  becomes  excessive,  and  gives  rise  to  the  intense  pain 
known  as  JupcUic  colic. 

Many  cholagoguis  (bile-drivers),  such  as  calomel,  act  on  the  bile- 
expelling  mechanism  and  increase  the  peristalsis  of  the  muscular 
tissue ;  they  do  not  really  cause  an  increased  formation  of  bile. 

Jaundice. — ^The  commonest  form  of  jaundice  is  produced  by 
obstruction  in  the  bile-ducts  preventing  the  bile  entering  the 
intestina  A  very  small  amount  of  obstruction,  for  instance,  a 
plug  of  mucus  produced  in  excess  owing  to  inflammatory  processes, 
will  often  be  sufficient,  as  the  bile  is  secreted  at  comparatively  low 
pressure.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  faeces  are  whitish  or  clay 
coloured,  and  the  bile  passing  backwards  into  the  lymph,*  enters 
the  blood  and  is  thus  distributed  over  the  body,  causing  a  yellow 
tint  in  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  and  colouring  the  urina 

In  some  cases  of  jaundice,  however  {e,g,,  produced  by  various 
poisons),  there  is  no  obvious  obstruction;  the  causes  of  non- 
obstructive, or  blood-jaundice,  form  a  pathological  problem  of  some 
interest.    Some  years  ago  it  was  believed  that  the  bile  pigment  was 

*  The  absorption  is  bv  the  lymph,  because  if  jaundice  is  produced  in  an 
animal  by  ligature  of  the  bik  duct,  it  wiU  cease  when  the  thoracic  ouct  is  tied. 
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actaally  produced  in  tho  blood.  But  all  recent  work  shows  that  the 
liver  is  the  only  place  where  production  of  bile  occurs,  and  that  in  all 
oases  of  so-called  non-obstructive  jaundice,  the  bile  is  absorbed  from 
the  liver.  There  may  be  obstruction  present  in  the  smaller  ducts,  or 
the  functions  of  the  liver  may  be  so  upset  that  the  bile  passes  into 
the  lymph  even  when  there  is  no  obstruction. 

The  Glycogenic  Function  of  the  Liver. 

The  important  fact  that  the  liver  normally  forms  sugar,  or  a 
substance  readily  convertible  into  it,  was  discovered  by  Claude 
Bernard  in  the  following  way:  He  fed  a  dog  for  seven  days  with  food 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  and  starch;  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  found  sugar  in  both  the  portal  and  hepatic  blood.  But 
when  this  do?  was  fed  with  meat  only,  to  his  surprise,  sugar  was  still 
found  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins.  Bepeated  experiments  gave 
invariably  the  same  result ;  no  sugar  was  found,  under  a  meat  diet, 
in  the  portal  vein,  if  care  were  taken,  by  applying  a  ligature  on  it  at 
the  transverse  fissure,  to  prevent  reflux  of  blood  from  the  hepatic 
venous  system.  Bernard  found  sugar  also  in  the  substance  of  the 
li^er.  It  thus  seemed  certain  that  the  liver  formed  sugar,  even  when, 
from  the  absence  of  carbohydrates  in  the  food,  none  could  have  been 
brought  directly  to  it  from  the  stomach  or  intestines. 

Bernard  found,  subsequently,  that  a  liver,  removed  from  the 
body,  and  from  which  all  sugar  had  been  completely  washed  away  by 
injecting  a  stream  of  water  through  its  blood-vessek,  contained  sugar 
in  abimdance  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours.  This  post-mortem  pro- 
duction of  sugar  was  a  fact  which  could  only  be  explained  on  the 
supposition  that  the  liver  contained  a  substance  readily  convertible 
into  sugar;  and  this  theory  was  proved  to  be  correct  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  substance  in  the  liver  allied  to  starch,  and  now  termed 
glycogen  or  animal  starcfh.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
glycogen  is  formed  first  and  stored  in  the  liver  cells,  and  that  the 
sugar,  when  present,  is  the  result  of  its  transformation. 

SaiMTce  of  Glycogen. — ^Although  the  greatest  amount  of  glycogen 
is  produced  by  the  liver  upon  a  diet  of  starch  or  sugar,  a  certain 
quantity  is  produced  upon  a  protein  diet.  It  must,  then,  be  produced 
by  protoplasmic  activity  within  the  cells.  The  glycogen  when  stored 
in  the  liver  cells  may  readily  be  demonstrated  in  sections  of  liver 
containing  it  by  its  reaction  (red  colour)  with  iodine,  and  moreover, 
when  the  hardened  sections  are  soaked  in  water  to  dissolve  out 
the  glycogen,  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  may  be  so  vacuolated  as  to 
appear  little  more  than  a  framework.  In  the  liver  of  a  hibernating 
frog  the  amount  of  glycogen  stored  up  in  the  liver  cells  is  very 
ooiudderabla 
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Averoffe  Amount  of  Olycogen  tfi  (he  lAver  ofDogi  under  various  Diets  (Pmryy 

Amoant  of 
Dtot.  GlyoogeninLlTer. 

Animal  food 7*19  per  cent 

Animal  food  with  sugar  (about  {Ah.  of  sugar  daily)   .    14*5 

Vegetable  diet  (potatoes,  with  bread  or  barley-meal) .    17*28 


The  dependence  of  the  formation  of  glycogen  on  the  kind  of  food 
taken  is  also  well  shown  hj  the  following  results,  obtained  by  tiie 
same  experimenter : — 

AvsrcLgs  Quantity  of  Glycogen  found  in  the  Liver  of  Rabbits  after  Fasting  ^  and 

ajier  a  Ihet  of  Starch  and  Sugar  respectively. 

ATontge  unomit  of 
Olycogro  in  Liw. 

After  fastinff  for  three  days Practically  absent 

«,    diet  of  starch  and  grape-sugar  .15*4  per  cent 

„         „     cane  sugar 16*9        „ 

The  diet  most  favourable  to  the  production  of  a  large  amount  of 
glycogen  is  a  mixed  diet  containing  a  large  amount  of  carbohydrate, 
but  with  some  protein.  Fats  taken  in  as  food  do  not  increase  the 
amount  of  glycogen  in  the  cells,  although  glycerin  may  do  so. 

Destination  ^  Glycogen. — ^There  are  two  chief  theories  as  to  the 
destination  of  the  hepatic  glycogen.  (1)  That  the  glycogen  is  con- 
verted into  sugar  during  lUe  by  the  agency  of  an  enzyme  {Jxvtr 
diastase)  also  formed  in  the  liver ;  and  wat  the  sugar  is  conveyed 
away  by  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  to  undergo  combustion  in  the 
tissues.  (2)  That  the  conversion  into  sugar  only  occurs  after  death, 
and  that  during  life  glycogen  is  transformed  into  fat 

The  first  view  is  that  of  Claude  Bernard,  and  has  been  adopted  by 
the  majority  of  physiologists.  The  second  view  is  that  of  Pavy: 
he  denies  that  the  liver  is  a  sugar-forming  organ,  he  regards  it  as  a 
sugar-destroying  organ;  the  sugar  is  stored  as  animal  starch,  but 
never  again  leaves  the  liver  as  sugar  during  life.  He  has  been  unable 
to  find  more  sugar  in  the  hepatic  blood  than  in  the  portal  blood. 
Other  observers  have  found  an  increase  in  the  sugar  of  the  blood 
leaving  the  liver,  but  the  accurate  estimation  of  sugar  in  a  fluid  rioh 
in  proteins  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Even  if  the  increase  is  so 
small  as  hardly  to  be  detected,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
whole  blood  of  the  body  passes  through  the  liver  about  once  a 
minute,  so  that  a  very  small  increase  each  time  would  moimt  up  to 
a  large  total 

Pavy  further  denies  that  the  post-mortem  formation  of  sugar  from 
glycogen  that  occurs  in  an  excised  liver  is  a  true  picture  of  what 
occurs  during  life,  but  is  due  to  an  enzyme  which  is  only  formed  after 
death.  During  life,  he  r^ards  the  glycogen  as  a  source  of  other  sub- 
stances, such  as  fat  and  protein.    It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  increase 
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of  carbohydrate  food  leads  to  the  formation  of  fat  in  the  body  and  in 
the  liyer-cell&  In  support  of  the  theory  that  glycogen  may  also  con- 
tribute to  the  formation  of  proteins,  he  has  shown  thistt  many  proteins 
contain  a  carbohydrate  radical 

The  question  is  still  imsettled.  We  may  state,  however,  that 
the  prevalent  opinion  is  that  the  liver-ceUs  may  be  able  to  convert 
part  of  the  store  of  glycogen  into  fat,  part  also  of  the  sugar 
formed  from  glycogen  may  unite  with  protein  to  form  a  gluco- 
protein;  but  most  of  the  glycogen  leaves  the  liver  as  sugar 
(dextrose),  so  justifying  the  name  (literally,  mother-substance  of 
sugar)  given  to  it  by  Bernard. 

Diabetes. — In  certain  disorders  of  metabolism,  excess  of  sugar 
occurs  in  the  blood,  and  leaves  the  body  by  the  urine  (glycosuria). 
Under  normal  circumstances,  the  transformation  of  the  hepatic 
glycogen  into  sugar  is  a  sufficiently  slow  process  to  keep  the  sugar 
in  the  blood  at  such  a  low  percentage  that  glycosuria  does  not  occur. 
Glycosuria  takes  place  when  the  transformation  of  glycogen  into 
sugar  is  excessive,  as  in  puncture  diabetes,  described  below. 

"Alimentary  glycosuria"  is  usually  a  temporary  condition,  in 
which  either  the  diet  contains  too  much  carbohydrate  for  the  liver  to 
store  as  glycogen,  or  else  the  liver  is  comparatively  inactive  and 
incapable  of  dealing  with  the  usual  carbohydrate  supply.  This  state 
of  things  may  be  remedied  by  reducing  the  amount  of  carbohydrate 
ingested,  or  by  improving  the  condition  of  the  liver. 

We  must,  however,  remember  that  sugar  is  not  poured  into  the 
blood  to  accumulate  there,  but  is  removed  by  the  muscular  and  other 
tissues  which  the  blood  traverses,  and  is  there  burnt  to  serve  as  a 
source  of  energy ;  if  the  tissues  are  unable  to  utilise  the  sugar  in 
this  way,  it  accumulates  in  the  blood  and  overflows  into  the  urine ; 
this  is  the  usual  condition  in  the  disease  called  didbetes  mellitvs  in 
man;  and  a  similar  condition  may  be  produced  in  animals  by 
removal  of  the  pancreas.  Many  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus  in  man 
are  due  to  disease  of  the  pancreas.  In  most  of  these  cases  the 
diabetic  condition  may  be  removed  by  rigid  abstention  from  starchy 
and  saccharine  food.  In  other  cases  diet  makes  little  or  no  difference ; 
in  this  condition  the  sugar  must  come  from  the  metabolism  of  the 
protein  constituents  of  protoplasm ;  40  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  kata- 
bolised  protein  may  leave  the  body  as  sugar,  certain  of  its  cleavage 
products  (for  instance,  alanine,  see  p.  611)  acting  as  intermediate 
substances  in  sugar  formation.  This  serious  condition  is  analogous  to 
what  can  be  produced  artificially  by  the  poison  known  as  phloridzin, 
and  is  possibly  produced  in  man  by  some  poison  acting  in  a  similar  way. 

The  principal  ways  in  which  diabetes  may  be  produced  in  animals 
are  the  following : — 

(1)  By  diabetic  puncture. — Claude  Bernard  was  the  first  to  show 
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that  injury  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  in  the  region  of  the  vaso- 
motor centre  leads  to  glycosuria.  In  man,  also,  disease  of  the  bulb  is 
frequently  associated  with  glycosuria.  These  observations  led  to  the 
erroneous  conclusion  that  diabetes  is  always  of  nervous  origin.  The 
diabetes  produced  in  this  way  cannot  be  wholly  due  to  vaso-motor 
disturbances,  but  is  more  probably  due  to  an  influence  on  the 
glycogenolytic  nerves  (see  p.  538),  for  the  glycosuria  only  occurs 
when  the  liver  has  within  it  a  store  of  glycogen. 

(2)  By  extirpation  of  the  pancreas. — Minkowski  and  v.  Mering 
in  1889  showed,  that  complete  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  produces 
in  animals  a  diabetic  condition,  even  if  no  carbohydrate  food  is 
contained  in  the  diet.  The  disease  terminates  fatally  within  a  few 
weeks.  If  the  removal  is  not  complete,  the  intensity  of  the  glyco- 
suria depends  upon  the  amount  of  pancreatic  tissue  left  betund. 
One-fourth  to  a  fifth  of  the  gland  is  usually  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  the  diabetic  state.  It  does  not  depend  on  the  connec- 
tion of  the  pancreas  with  the  intestine,  and  this  proves  that  the 
suppression  of  pancreatic  juice  is  not  the  cause  of  the  diabetes.  The 
same  conclusion  was  reached  in  other  experiments  in  which  the 
gland  ducts  were  occluded  by  paraffin  wax ;  no  glycosuria  resulted. 
Moreover,  the  effect  of  pancreatic  extirpation,  so  far  as  diabetes  is 
concerned,  can  be  either  partially  or  completely  prevented  by 
grafting  a  portion  of  the  pancreas  into  the  abdominal  wall,  or  even 
under  the  skin.  It  is  therefore  believed  that  the  pancreas  forms  an 
internal  secretion,  in  addition  to  its  external  secretion  or  pancreatic 
juice.  The  former  passes  into  the  blood  and  plays  an  essential  part 
in  carbohydrate  metabolism. 

The  islets  of  Langerhans  have  by  many  been  held  responsible  for 
this  portion  of  the  duties  of  the  pancreas.  The  evidence  in  favour  of 
this  view  is  that  in  human  diabetes  the  islets  are  frequently 
degenerated,  atrophied,  or  even  absent ;  in  animals,  ligature  of  the 
pancreatic  ducts  leads  to  atrophy  of  the  pancreatic  acini,  but  not  of 
the  islets,  and  under  those  conditions  no  glycosuria  occurs  (Szboleff). 

It  is,  however,  a  little  difficult  to  accept  this  exclusive  view,  if  the 
more  recent  observations  by  Dale  and  others  are  correct,  that  the 
islets  merely  represent  a  stage  in  the  development  of  the  ordinary 
acini  They  have  also  shown  that  after  extreme  activity  of  the 
pancreas,  the  number  of  islets  increases;  they  also  appear  to  be 
increased  after  inactivity — for  instance,  after  a  prolonged  fast 

It  is  possible  to  reconcile  these  statements  if  we  suppose  that  the 
production  of  an  internal  secretion  is  a  function  of  all  the  pancreatic 
cells,  and  that  it  is  their  predominant  function  while  they  are 
grouped  together  in  islets,  before  assuming  their  position  in  acini, 
when  their  predominant  function  will  then  become  the  production  of 
the  pancreatic  juice. 
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When  we  approach  the  question  how  the  internal  secretion  affects 
carbohydrate  metabolism,  we  reach  a  more  difficult  problem. 

We  have  seen  that  in  diabetes,  the  power  of  the  tissue  cells  to 
bum  sugar  is  lessened;  nevertheless,  other  diseases  in  which 
diminished  oxidation  occurs  are  not  necessarily  accompanied  with 
glycosuria.  The  difficulty  in  diabetes  probably  lies  in  an  impair- 
ment of  the  capacity  of  the  cells  of  the  body  to  prepare  the  sugar 
for  oxidation.  In  this  process  the  sugar  or  its  derivative  glycuronic 
acid  is  split  into  smaller  molecules,  and  ultimately  into  water  and 
carbon  dioxide.  The  close  relationship  of  sugar  and  glycuronic 
acid  is  shown  by  the  following  formulae : — 

COH  COH 

(CHOH)^  (CHOH)^ 

CHgOH  COOH 

[Dextrose.]  [Glycuronic  acid.] 

That  is,  two  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  CH2OH  group  of  the  sugar  are 
replaced  by  one  of  oxygen.  This  oxidation  is  readily  brought  about 
in  the  body,  and  glycuronic  acid  is  usually  found  in  diabetic  urine ;  but 
the  further  oxidation  into  water  and  carbon  dioxide  is  a  more  difficult 
task,  because  it  involves  the  disruption  of  the  linkage  of  the  carbon 
atoms.    It  is  here  that  the  internal  secretion  of  the  pancreas  comes  in. 

Cohnheim  discovered  that  muscle  by  itself  and  that  an  extract  of 
pancreas  by  itself  have  very  little  effect  in  destroying  sugar  at  body 
temperature;  but  if  a  mixture  is  made  of  surviving  muscle,  pan- 
creatic extract,  and  sugar,  the  last-named  substance  rapidly  dis- 
appears. Several  observers  have  confirmed  this  observation;  it 
therefore  appears  that  the  pancreas  forms  a  substance  which 
activates  the  glycolytic  (sugar-destroying)  enzyme  of  muscular 
tissue.  The  activating  substance  is  not  an  enzyme,  because  the 
pancreatic  extract  does  not  lose  this  property  when  it  is  boiled. 

(3)  By  administration  of  phlortdzin, — Many  poisons  produce 
temporary  glycosuria,  but  the  most  interesting  and  powerful  of  these 
is  phloridzin.  Phloridzin  is  a  glucoside,  but  the  sugar  passed  in  the 
urine  is  far  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  small  amount  of 
sugar  derivable  from  the  drug.  Besides  that,  phloretin,  a  derivative 
of  phloridzin,  free  from  sugar,  produces  the  same  results. 

Phloridzin  produces  diabetes  in  starved  animals,  or  in  those  in 
which  any  carbohydrate  store  must  have  been  got  rid  of  by  the 
previous  administration  of  the  same  drug.  Phloridzin-diabetes  is 
therefore  'analogous  to  those  intense  forms  of  diabetes  in  man  in  which 
the  sugar  must  be  derived  from  protoplasmic  metabolism. 

A  puzzling  feature  is  the  absence  of  an  increase  of  free  sugar  in 
the  blood ;  if  the  phloridzin  is  directly  injected  into  one  renal  artery, 
sugar  rapidly  appears  in  the  secretion  of  that  kidney ;  some  explain 
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this  by  supposing  that  the  sugar  is  formed  within  the  kidney  cells 
from  some  substance  in  the  blood,  possibly  protein ;  whereas  others 
consider  that  the  kidney  is  rendered  so  permeable  to  sugar,  that  the 
percentage  in  the  blood  is  kept  at  a  low  figura  In  these  cases  the 
ratio  of  dextrose  to  nitrogen  in  the  urine  is  3*6 : 1 ;  if  such  a  ratio 
occurs  in  man  when  carbohydrates  are  absent  from  the  food,  a  very 
serious  condition  is  revealed ;  Graham  Lusk  calls  it  the  fatal  ratio. 

(4)  By  administration  qf  adrenaline. — ^This  drug  also  produces  a 
diabetic  condition,  but  in  this  case  there  is  excess  of  sugar  in  the 
blood  also.  According  to  Zuelzer,  the  effect  of  adrenaline  is  to  pro- 
duce an  increased  discharge  of  sugar  from  the  liver,  and  that  under 
normal  conditions  this  is  regulated  by  an  antagonistic  hormone 
present  in  the  internal  secretion  of  the  pancreas. 

Glyoogenolytic  Nervea — Stimulation  of  the  coeliac  plexus  leads 
to  a  loss  of  glycogen  in  the  liver,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of 
glucose  in  the  blood.  The  disappearance  of  glycogen  from  the  liver 
cells  after  the  stimulation  of  these  nerves  can  be  seen  histologi- 
cally (Cavazzani).  This  is  due  to  a  direct  influence  of  the  nerves 
on  the  liver  cells,  for  the  effect  is  obtained  after  the  circulation  is 
stopped  by  ligature  of  the  aorta  and  portal  vein  (Morat  and  Duf ourt). 

The  most  recent  work  on  this  subject  is  that  by  J.  J.  R  Macleod, 
who  finds  that  the  glyeoeenolytic  fibres  (the  action  of  which  is  to 
increase  the  sugar  in  the  blood  at  the  expense  of  the  hepatic  glycogen) 
are  demonstrable  with  certainty  only  in  the  case  of  the  greater 
splanchnic  nerves.  If  it  occurs  as  the  result  of  vagus  stimulation 
(as  Bernard  stated),  it  is  due  to  the  asphyxia  which  is  produced ;  if 
precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  asphyxia,  no  increase  of  the 
blood  sugar  is  found.  In  asphyxia  it  is  increase  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  not  loss  of  oxygen,  which  produces  the  glycosuric  condition,  and 
the  former  gas  probably  acts  directly  on  the  liver  cells  themselves. 

The  Liver  and  Fat  Metabolism. 

The  recent  work  of  Leathes,  Hartley,  and  others  have  shown 
that  the  liver  has  an  important  use  in  the  preparation  of  fats  for 
their  final  disintegration  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  fat 
stored  in  adipose  tissue  must  first  be  transported  into  the  blood- 
stream ;  the  lipase  found  in  connective  tissue  liberates  the  glycerin 
and  fatty  acids,  and  thus  renders  such  transportation  possiola  It 
is  first  taken  to  the  liver,  where  it  can  be  easily  detected,  but  not  in 
other  organs,  and  the  rupture  of  the  long  carbon  chains  of  the  fatty 
acid  b^ins:  it  is  first  desaturated  and  then  broken  up  into  lower 
fatty  acids  such  as  caproic  and  butyric.  The  imsaturated  products 
which  are  next  found  in  the  cells  of  other  organs  throughout  the 
body  disintegrate,  probably  where  the  unsaturated  links  have  been 
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introduced,  and  the  lower  acids  so  formed  by  successiye  oxidations 
break  down  to  molecules  of  the  size  of  acetic  acid,  and  are  lastly 
completely  burnt  to  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

Aoidosia — ^This  condition  is  seen  in  diabetes;  poisonous  acids 
in  the  blood  produce  a  state  of  coma,  or  deep  unconsciousness,  which 
may  finally  cause  death.  For  a  diabetic  is  not  only  unable  to  bum 
and  so  utilise  carbohydrate,  but  he  fails  in  a  similar  way  in  his 
utilisation  of  fat.  Butyric  acid  and  )3-hydrobutyric  acid  are  prob- 
ably normal  intermediate  products  in  fat  katabolism,  but  a  h^thy 
man  on  a  normal  diet  is  able  still  further  to  oxidise  them  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  But  on  an  abnormal  diet,  for  instance, 
when  carbohydrate  food  is  absent,  fat-cleavage  largely  stops  short 
at  the  hydroxybutyric  acid  stage;  consequently  this  and  possibly 
other  related  fatty  acids  accumidate  and  cause  acidosis ;  thiB  condi- 
tion is  increased  the  more  fat  is  given  in  the  food,  and  the  acidosis 
of  diabetes  is  similarly  increased  by  fatty  food.  These  poisonous 
acids  were  once  believed  to  originate  from  proteins;  if  tiiat  were 
so  there  ought  to  be  an  increase  of  other  protein  katabolites  in 
the  urine,  which  there  is  not.  The  acids  decrease  the  alkalinity  and 
carbonic  acid  of  the  blood,  and  the  ammonia  of  the  urine  is  increased ; 
this  indicates  an  attempt  of  the  body  to  neutralise  the  acid& 

The  hydroxybutyric  acid  does  not  pass  entirely  unchanged  into 
the  urina  ^-Hydroxybutyric  acid  is  CHj.CHOH.CHg.COOa 
By  oxidation,  the  two  hydrogen  atoms  in  thick  type  are  removed 
to  form  water,  and  this  leaves  CH3 .  CO .  CH^ .  COOH,  which  is  aceto- 
acetic  acid:  when  the  COO  in  thick  type  is  removed  we  get 
acetone  (CH3 .  CO .  CH3),  which  gives  the  breath  and  urine  of  such 
patients  an  apple-like  smelL 

In  these  changes  the  liver  plays  an  important  part  by  means 
of  certain  enzymes  which  Dakin  has  proved  to  exist.  One  enzyme, 
called  ^-hydroxyhdyrase,  is  an  oxidase;  it  oxidises  the  )3-hydroxy- 
butyric  into  aceto-acetic  acid,  and  its  action  is  increased  by  the 
addition  of  blood  or  oxyhsBmoglobin,  which  furnishes  the  necessary 
oxygen.  It  probably  is  active  in  health  as  well  as  in  disease,  the 
aceto-acetic  acid  being  finally  burnt  into  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
The  other  enzyme  which  forms  acetone  is  not  an  oxidative  one,  and 
acetone  formation  probably  never  occurs  in  the  healthy  state. 

Fat  Synthesis. — So  far  we  have  considered  the  relationship  of 
the  liver  to  fat  katabolism;  but  it  appears  that  the  liver  is  also 
important  in  the  building  up  of  fats,  especially  of  those  complex  fats 
called  phosphatides  It  is,  however,  possible  that  this  is  not 
exclusively  the  property  of  liver  cells:  when  once  the  desaturated 
acids  are  supplied  by  the  liver,  each  organ  can  make  its  own  phos- 
phatides for  itself.  This,  however,  is  a  branch  of  research  in  which 
the  available  data  are  at  present  very  scanty. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

THE  ABSORPTION   OF  FOOD 

Food  is  digested  in  order  that  it  may  be  absorbed  It  is  absorbed  in 
order  that  it  may  be  assimilated,  that  is,  become  an  int^ral  part  of 
the  living  material  of  the  body.  The  digested  food  thus  diminishes 
in  quantity  as  it  passes  along  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  fseces 
contain  the  imdigested  or  indigestible  residua 

In  the  mouth  and  oesophagus  the  thickness  of  the  epithelium  and 
the  quick  passage  of  the  food  through  these  parts  reduce  absorption 
to  a  minimum.  Absorption  takes  pmce  very  slightly  in  the  stomacL 
The  most  recent  observations  show  that  water  is  not  absorbed 
in  the  stomach,  but  alcohol  is  absorbed  to  some  extent  Salts 
also  do  not  seem  to  be  absorbed  unless  present  in  great  concentra- 
tions, such  as  do  not  occur  in  normal  diets ;  sugar  is  absorbed  with 
difficulty.  The  small  intestine,  with  its  folds  and  villi  to  increase  its 
surface,  is  the  great  place  for  absorption.  Absorption  begins  in  the 
duodenum,  and  the  products  of  digestion  have  largely  disappeared  by 
the  time  the  intestinal  contents  reach  the  ileo-csecal  valve  at  the 
commencement  of  the  large  intestine ;  in  the  large  intestine,  absorp- 
tion (mainly  of  water)  occurs  also,  but  to  a  less  extent. 

Foods  such  as  water  and  soluble  salts  like  sodium  chloride  are 
absorbed  unchanged.  The  organic  foods  are,  however,  considerably 
changed,  colloid  materials  such  as  starch  and  protein  beiag  converted 
respectively  into  the  diffusible  materials  sugar  and  amino-acids. 

There  are  two  channels  of  absorption,  the  blood-vessels  (portal 
tributaries)  and  the  lymphatic  vessels  or  lacteals.  In  general  terms, 
the  proteins  and  carbohydrates  are  absorbed  by  the  blood-vessels, 
and  the  fats  by  the  lacteals. 

Diffusion  and  osmosis  do  occur  in  the  intestine,  for  if  a  strong 
solution  of  salt  is  introduced  into  a  loop  of  intestine,  there  is  a  flow 
of  water  into  the  loop,  owing  to  the  high  osmotic  pressure  of  the  salt ; 
at  the  same  time  some  of  the  salt  diffuses  into  the  blood  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  diffusion.  But  if  some  of  the  animal's  own  serum 
is  introduced  into  the  loop,  it  also  is  absorbed,  although  it  has  the 
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same  osmotic  pressure  and  concentration  as  the  animal's  blood.  This 
experiment  alone  shows  us  that>  known  physical  laws  will  not  com- 
pletely explain  absorption.  In  fact,  absorption  is  a  subject  upon 
which  we  can  speak  with  little  certainty ;  the  energy  that  controls 
it  is  doubtless  some  form  of  imbibition,  and  resides  in  the  living 
epitheliimi;  for  if  the  epithelium  is  injured  or  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  such  a  poison  as  sodium  fluoride,  absorption  almost  ceases, 
and  what  does  occur  follows  the  laws  of  osmosis  and  diffusion. 

A  marked  feature  durins  absorption  is  the  increased  activity  of 
the  lymphoc}rtes  which  lie  beneath  the  epithelium ;  the  number  of 
these  cells  in  the  blood  increases  markedly ;  it  may  be  even  doubled. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  surmised  that  these  cells  share  in  the  work  of 
transporting  absorbed  materials. 

Absorption  of  Carbohydrates. — ^Though  the  sugar  formed  from 
starch  by  ptyalin  and  amylopsin  is  maltose,  that  found  in  the  blood 
is  glucose.  Under  normal  circumstances  little,  if  any,  is  absorbed  by 
the  lacteals.  The  glucose  is  formed  from  the  maltose  by  the  succus 
entericus,  aided  by  the  action  of  the  epithelial  cells  through  which  it 
passes.  Cane  sugar  and  milk  sugar  are  also  converted  into  mono- 
saccharides before  absorption. 

The  carbohydrate  food  which  enters  the  blood  as  glucose  is  taken 
to  the  liver,  and  there  stored  up  in  the  form  of  glycogen — a  reserve 
store  of  carbohydrate  material  for  the  future  needs  of  the  body. 
Glycogen,  however,  is  found  in  animals  who  take  no  carbohydrate 
food.  It  must,  then,  be  formed  by  the  protoplasmic  activity  of  the 
liver  cells  from  their  protein  constituents  (see  preceding  chapter). 
Glucose  is  the  only  sugar  from  which  the  liver  is  capable  of  forming 
glycogen.  If  other  carbohydrates  such  as  cane  sugar  or  lactose  are 
injected  into  the  blood-stream  direct,  they  are  unaltered  by  the  liver, 
and  finally  leave  the  body  by  the  urine. 

Absorption  of  Proteins. — In  relation  to  the  absorption  of  pro- 
teins our  absolute  knowledge  is  very  scanty;  diverse  opinions  are 
held,  and  the  views  advocated  in  the  following  paragraphs  appear  to 
me  to  be  those  which  have  received  most  support  from  recent  experi- 
mental work. 

It  is  possible  for  the  alimentary  canal  to  absorb  soluble  protein 
in  an  unchanged  condition.  Thus,  after  taking  a  large  number  of 
eggs,  ^g-albumin  is  found  in  the  urine.  Patients  fed  per  rectum 
derive  some  nourishment  from  protein  food,  although  proteolytic 
enzymes  are  absent  from  that  part  of  the  intestine.  But  such  occur- 
rences are  exceptional;  they  are  merely  illustrations  of  the  fact 
that  under  unusual  conditions  certain  parts  of  the  body  can  rise  to 
the  occasion  and  perform  unusual  feata 

The  normal  course  of  evente  is  that  the  food  proteins  are  broken 
up  into  their  constituent  amino-acids,  and  it  is  in  this  form  that 
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thej  are  absorbecL  If  an  animal  reoeives,  instead  of  protein,  the 
final  cleavage  products  of  pancreatic  digestion,  it  continues  to 
maintain  its  nitrogenous  equilibrium;  that  is  to  saj,  the  cells  of 
the  body  are  able  to  synthesise  tissue-proteins  from  the  fragments  of 
the  food  proteins. 

Not  many  years  ago,  it  was  held  that  proteins  were  mainly 
absorbed  as  peptone,  and  that  the  absence  of  proteoses  and  peptones 
in  the  blood-stream  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  intestinal 
epithelium  had  the  power  of  resynthesising  the  blood-proteins  from 
the  peptone ;  and  that  this  protected  us  from  the  poisonous  effects 
which  "peptone"  exercises  when  it  gets  into  the  circulation. 

Becent  research  has  failed  to  substantiate  such  views,  and  the 
intestinal  epithelium  does  not  possess  the  exclusive  power  of  build- 
ing up  heavy  moleculed  proteins  either  from  "peptones"  or  from 
amino-aoids. 

It  is  certainly  difficult  to  find  the  amino-aoids  in  the  blood 
during  absorption,  for  several  reasons:  (1)  the  absorption  during 
anv  given  time  is  slow,  and  the  products  are  diluted  with  the  whole 
volume  of  the  blood ;  (2)  the  presence  of  coagulable  proteins  in  the 
blood  in  large  quantity  renders  a  search  for  the amino-acids difficult; 
and  (3)  when  the  amino-acids  get  into  the  blood  they  do  not 
accumulate  there,  but  are  removed  by  the  cells  of  the  tissues. 
In  spite  of  these  difficulties.  Loathes  and,  later,  Howell  have  suc- 
ceeded in  demonstrating  that  during  absorption  the  non-protein 
(that  is,  the  amino-acid)  nitrogen  of  the  blood  increases. 

There  is  something  very  attractive  in  this  view,  because  it  affords 
a  rational  explanation  of  why  it  is  that  the  organism  can  construct 
the  protems  peculiar  to  itself  and  maintain  its  chemical  individu- 
ality, although  the  food  taken  varies  so  widely  in  composition. 

If  a  man  wants  to  build  a  house  from  the  bricks  of  another 
previously  built  house,  he  naturally  takes  the  latter  to  pieces  first, 
and  uses  the  bricks  most  suitable  for  his  purpose,  and  arranges  them 
in  a  different  way  to  their  previous  arrangement.  The  G^ermans 
have  recently  coined  the  expression  Bausteine  (or  building  stones) 
for  the  final  products  of  proteolysis  with  the  same  underlying  idea ; 
these  fragments  are  rearranged  by  the  tissue  cells  into  tissue- 
protein,  which  is  different  architecturally  from  the  food-protein. 

Abderhalden  has  published  a  very  striking  experiment  in  confirmation  of  this 
view.  He  collected  tne  blood  of  a  horse,  separate  out  the  various  proteins  of  the 
plasma,  and  estimated  in  each  the  yield  of  certain  cleavage  products  (glutamic  acid 
and  tyrosine)  which  residted  from  hydrolysis.  He  then  red  the  horse  so  that  it 
formed  new  blood,  but  the  only  protein  given  was  gliadin,  a  vegetable  protein, 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  high  percentage  yield  (37*3)  of  glutamic  acid.  But  in 
the  regenerated  blood  proteins  the  percentage  yiela  of  glutamic  acid  was  not 
increased  at  all ;  they  exactly  resembled  the  proteins  previously  present. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  highly  specialised  organism  of  the  horse  to  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  simple  mould  known  as  Aspergillus  niger ;  nevertheless,  the  same 
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general  rule  holds;  the  proteiD  matter  present  3rields  on  hydrolysis,  glycine, 
alanine,  leucine,  glutamic  and  aspartic  adds,  but  aromatic  products,  such  as 
tyrosine  and  phenylalanine,  were  not  discoYcred.  The  mould  was  then  cultiyated 
on  media  of  widely  varying  composition,  but  the  protein  formed  in  the  living 
protoplasm  remained  constant  in  composition,  and  Is  thus  independent  of  the 
composition  of  the  nutritive  medium. 

What,  then,  if  this  is  the  case,  would  be  the  fate  of  food  proteins  introduced 
directly  into  the  blood-stream  without  the  intervention  of  the  alimentary  digestive 
processes  ?  This  is  a  question  to  which  Mendel  and  Rockwood  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  find  an  answer.  If  the  preliminary  cleavage  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  is 
at^olutely  necessary,  one  would  anticipate  that  a  foreign  food  protein  (such  as 
edestin  from  hemp  seed,  or  excelsin  from  Brazil  nuts)  administered  by  intravenous 
or  intraperitoneal  injection  would  not  be  assimilated,  but  would  be  cast  out  of  the 
body  in  one  or  more  of  the  excretions.  But  Mendel  and  Rockwood  found  that 
they  were  not  eliminated  in  either  urine  or  bile.  In  some  cases,  a  proteose  was 
found  in  small  quantities  in  the  urine,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  protein  adminis- 
tered was  retained  in  the  body,  especially  if  the  injection  was  slowly  performed. 

The  fact  that  proteins  are  retained  after  this  method  of  administration  and 
apparently  used  in  the  body  does  not  reallv  militate  against  the  theory  Uiat 
proteins  under  normal  conditions  are  more  or  less  completely  broken  down  in  the 
alimentaiy  tract  It  is  more  tlum  probable  that  cleavage  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  assimilation,  and  here  the  enzvmes  present  in  the  tissue-cells  step  in ;  they  are 
capable  of  taking  the  place  of  the  pancreatic  trypsin  and  intoitiniu  erepsin  and 
doing  their  work.  The  presence  of  a  proteose  in  urine  in  some  of  Mendel  and 
Rockwood*s  experiments  points  in  this  direction,  and  this  view  is  supported  also 
by  Vemon^s  recent  discovery  that  every  tissue  of  the  body  has  an  ereptic  action, 
and  Uiat  in  some  tissues  this  power  is  even  greater  than  in  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  all  the  building  stones  of 
the  food-protein  are  utilised  in  this  way.  The  body  is  remarkable 
for  its  economical  use  of  the  tissue-proteins,  and  quite  a  small 
quantity  relatively  is  used  up  in  our  daily  activities,  and  so  repair 
is  only  necessary  to  the  same  small  extent.  We  may  again  get 
some  assistance  from  our  example  of  the  man  building  a  house. 
When  he  takes  the  first  house  to  pieces,  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
useless  bricks  and  other  rubbish,  and  if  the  house  he  wants  to  build 
is  a  smaller  one  than  the  one  he  has  destroyed,  he  will  have  to  dis- 
card also  many  bricks  which  are  not  rubbish.  So  it  is  with  the 
fragments  of  the  food-protein,  which,  on  usual  diets,  are  more  abun- 
dant than  is  necessary  for  the  building  of  tissue-protein.  The  excess 
is  carried  to  the  liver,  and  there  rapidly  converted  into  urea,  which 
is  finally  discharged  from  the  body  by  the  kidneys. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  protein  is 
split  oflF  from  it  by  hydrolysis,  not  by  oxidation,  so  that  the  products 
of  breakdown  retain  almost  intact  the  previous  energy  of  the 
protein,  and  the  non-nitrogenous  residue,  in  particular,  is  thus 
available  for  calorific  processes  in  the  same  way  that  the  non- 
nitrogenous  foods  (carbohydrates  and  fat)  are. 

Absorption  of  Fats. — ^The  fats  undergo  in  the  intestine  two 
changes :  one  a  physical  change  (emulsification),  the  other  a  chemical 
change  (saponification).    The  lymphatic  vessels  are  the  great  channels 
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tor  fat  absorptioD,  and  their  name  laettaU  is  deiired  ham  the  milk- 
like appearance  of  theii  coatenta  {ehyle)  daring  the  abeorption  of  fat 
The  oonise  which  the 
minute  fat  -  globules  take 
may  be  studied  by  killing 
ftTiiinalB  at  varying  periods 
after  a  meal  of  fat,  and 
makjtig  osmio  acid  micro- 
scopic preparations  of  the 
Tilli  Figs.  366  and  367 
illustrate  the  appearances 
observed. 

The  columnar  epithelium 
cells  become  first  filled  with 
tatty  globules  of  varying 
size,  which  are  generally 
larger  near  the  free  border. 
The  globules  pass  down  the 
cells,  the  larger  ones  break- 
ing  up  into  smaller  ooea 
during  the  journey;  they 
are  then  transferred  to  the 
amoeboid  cells  of  the  lym- 

Fia.  M«.— ewttan  of  Um  tUIiu  ota  rat  killed  duilDg  Ot      phold  tlSSUB  bCQeath  :    theSO 

;!^Xt^^V?i;^'';h«ii.";i'.S^!^itb'r^^^^     ultimately    penetrate    into 
I,  enitrn  i««<»i  "nt-'-i-w  duintogi.tiDg  lymph-    the   Central  IscteaJ,  where 
they  either  disint^rate  or 
dischai^  their  cargo  inte  the  lymph-stream.    The  globules  are  by  this 
time  divided  into  immeaeurably  small  ones,  the  molecular  basis  of  chyl& 
The  chyle  enters  the  blood-stream  by 
the  thoracic  duct,  and  after  an  abun- 
dant fatty  meal  the  blood-plasma  is 
quite  milky;  the  fat  droplets  are  so 
small  that  they  circulate  without  hind- 
rance through  the  oapillariea  The  fat 
in  the  blood  after  a  meal  is  eventu- 
ally stored  up  especially  in  the  cells 
of  adipose  tissue.    It  must,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tat  of  the 

body  is  not  exclusively  derived  from  p,g  MT-iiu«nuni«inbraiieof  frog-.toi» 
the  fat  of  the  food,  but  it  may  origin-  "m  dunng  f«i  »b«on)tioD.  ip.  Bpiu» 
ate  from  carbohydrate, and  according  ooTpaicia(;i,ueuaL  cB.A.Bc^br^ 
to  some  observers  from  protein  alsa 

The  great  difBculty  in  fat  absorption  was  to  explain  how  the  fat 
first  gets  into  the  columnar  epithelium :  these  cells  will  not  take  up 
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other  particles,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  epithelial  cells  do  not 
protrude  pseudopodia  from  their  borders  (this,  however,  does  occur 
in  the  endoderm  of  some  of  the  lower  invertebrates) ;  moreover,  fat 
particles  have  never  been  seen  in  the  striated  border  of  the  cells. 

Although  granules  really  protoplasmic  in  nature  are  apt  to  be 
mistaken  for  fat  granules,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  particles  found 
in  the  cells  during  fat  absorption  are  composed  of  fat  There  is  also 
no  doubt  that  the  epithelial  cells  have  the  power  of  forming  fat  out 
of  the  fatty  acids  and  glycerin  into  which  fats  have  been  broken  up 
in  the  intestine.  Munk,  who  has  performed  a  large  number  of  experi- 
ments on  the  subject,  showed  that  the  splitting  of  fats  into  glycerin 
and  fatty  acids  occurs  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  was  formerly 
supposed;  these  substances,  being  soluble,  pass  readi]y  into  the 
epithelium  cells ;  and  these  cells  perform  the  synthetic  act  of  build- 
ing them  into  fat  once  more,  the  fat  so  formed  appearing  in  the 
form  of  small  globules,  surrounding  or  becoming  mixed  with  the 
protoplasmic  granules  that  are  ordinarily  present.  Another  remark- 
able fact  which  he  made  out  is  that  after  feeding  an  animal  on 
fatty  acids  the  chyle  contains  fat.  The  necessary  glycerin  must 
have  been  formed  by  protoplasmic  activity  during  absorption.  The 
more  recent  work  of  Moore  and  Bockwood  has  shown  that  fat  is 
absorbed  entirely  as  fatty  acid  or  soap  and  glycerin ;  and  that  pre- 
liminary emulsification,  though  advantageous  for  the  formation  of 
these  substances,  is  not  essential 

Bile  aids  the  digestion  of  fat,  the  bile  salts  acting  as  the  co-enzyme 
of  pancreatic  lipase ;  bile  also  is  a  solvent  of  fatty  acids,  and  it  prob*^ 
ably  assists  fat  absorption  by  reducing  the  surface  tension  of  the  intes- 
tinal contents ;  membranes  moistened  with  bile  allow  fatty  materials 
to  pass  through  them  more  readily  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
In  cases  of  disease  in  which  bile  is  absent  from  the  intestines,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  fat  in  the  food  passes  into  the  faeces. 

The  fsdoes  on  an  ordinary  mixed  diet  contain  compsuratively 
little  food  residues,  and  a  small  quantity  is  excreted  even  during 
starvation.  Yoit  and  Hermann  showed  independently  that  an 
intestinal  loop  which  iiad  been  emptied  cmd  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  bowel  contained  a  few  days  later,  material  identical  with 
faeces,  and  consisting  of  intestinal  juice,  desquamated  epithelium 
cells,  and  bacteria.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  faeces  which 
occurs  when  food  is  taken,  even  when  the  food  is  free  from  cellulose, 
is  due  to  the  mechanical  and  chemical  stimulation  which  leads  to 
an  increase  in  the  succus  entericus,  and  in  the  shedding  of  epithelial 
cells.  The  faeces  contain  about  1  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  but  this 
is  chiefly  contained  in  the  bodies  of  bacteria,  and  the  disint^rated 
epithelial  cells.  Addition  of  protein  to  the  diet  makes  practically 
no  diflference  to  the  nitrogen  in  the  faeces  under  normal  conditions. 
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The  addition  of  cellulose  to  the  diet  increases  the  bulk  of  the 
faeces,  partly  because  much  of  the  cellulose  is  excreted  unchanged, 
partly  because  it  stimulates  the  mucous  membrane  to  secrete  more 
Buccus  entericus,  and  finally  because  the  larger  food  residue  favours 
the  development  of  bacteria.  On  an  average,  from  one-third  to 
one-fifth  (varying  with  the  diet)  of  the  weight  of  dried  fseces 
consists  of  bacteria.  The  average  weight  of  drieid  bacteria  excreted 
daily  is  8  grammes ;  this  contains  0-8  gramme  of  nitrogen,  or  about 
half  the  nitrogen  of  the  faeces.  Strasburger  estimated  that  about 
128,000,000,000,000  bacteria  are  evacuated  in  the  fseces  of  a  man 
every  day.     The  vast  majority  of  these  are  dead. 

When  cellulose  is  absent  from  the  diet,  the  faeces  contain  from 
65-75  per  cent,  of  water;  the  dry  residue  contains  about  7  per  cent 
of  nitrogen,  and  the  non-nitrogenous  material  consists  of  about 
equal  quantities  of  ash  and  substances  soluble  in  ether,  with  small 
quantities  of  stercobilin  and  other  bile  residues.  The  ash  contains 
mainly  calcium  phosphate,  with  small  amounts  of  iron  and 
magnesium.  The  ethereal  extract  contains  cholesterin,  lecithin,  fatty 
acids,  soaps,  and  a  very  small  amount  of  neutral  fat.  The  proteins 
are  chiefly  mucin  and  nucleo-protein,  and  are  derived  not  from  the 
food,  but  from  the  intestinal  wall,  or  are  contained  in  the  bacteria; 
no  doubt  a  large  part  of  the  ethereal  extract  is  also  supplied  by 
the  bacteria. 

Cellulose  is  thus  the  only  important  constituent  of  the  food 
which  is  unaffected  by  the  digestive  juices,  although  a  variable 
amount,  which  is  largest  in  herbivorous  animals,  undergoes  bacterial 
decomposition.  The  presence  of  cellulose  also  interferes  with  the 
absorption  of  proteins,  for  the  digestive  juices  have  diflScalty  in 
penetrating  the  cellulose  membranes  of  vegetable  cells.  Thus  Voit 
found  that  42  per  cent,  of  tlie  nitrogen  in  the  food  were  lost  in  the 
fseces  of  a  vegetarian.  This  is  due  solely  to  the  cellulose  and  not 
to  any  difference  in  the  digestibility  of  animal  and  vegetable  proteins, 
for  if  vegetable  food  is  finely  subdivided,  and  then  thoroughly  cooked 
and  softened,  this  loss  is  lessened,  and  if  vegetable  protein  is 
entirely  freed  from  cellulose,  it  is  as  thoroughly  absorl^d  as  animal 
protein.  Fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  dry  substance  of  green  v^etables 
and  brown  bread,  20  per  cent,  of  carrots  and  turnips,  and  a  still 
larger  amount  of  beans  are  lost  in  the  fsecal  residue. 

The  intestinal  contents  travel  more  rapidly  when  vegetables  are 
present,  for  the  indigestible  cellulose  stimulates  peristalsis,  and  thus 
a  large  quantity  of  water  escapes  absorption  in  the  colon.  Thus 
on  an  ordinary  mixed  diet  35  grammes  of  dry  substance  and  100 
grammes  of  water  are  daily  excreted  in  the  fseces,  whereas  on  a 
vegetable  diet  the  quantities  are  75  and  260  grammes  respectively. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

TUB  MECHANICAL  PROCESSES  OF  DIGESTION 

Under  this  head  we  shall  study  the  neuro-muscular  mechanism  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  which  has  for  its  object  the  onward  movement  of 
the  food,  and  its  thorough  admixture  with  the  digestive  juices.  We 
shall  therefore  have  to  consider  mastication,  deglutition,  the  move- 
ments of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  defsecation,  and  vomiting. 

Mastication. 

The  act  of  mastication  is  performed  by  the  biting  and  grinding 
movement  of  the  lower  range  of  teeth  against  the  upper.  The 
simultaneous  movements  of  the  tongue  and  cheeks  assist  partly  by 
crushing  the  softer  portions  of  the  food  against  the  hard  palate  and 
gums,  and  thus  supplement  the  action  of  the  teeth,  and  psurtly  by 
returning  the  morsels  of  food  to  the  teeth  again  and  again,  as 
they  are  squeezed  out  from  between  them,  imtil  they  have  been 
sufl&ciently  chewed. 

The  act  of  mastication  is  much  assisted  by  the  saliva,  and  the 
intimate  incorporation  of  this  secretion  with  the  food  is  called 
insalwatian. 

Mastication  is  much  more  thoroughly  performed  by  some  animals 
than  by  other&  Thus,  dogs  hardly  chew  their  food  at  all»  but  the 
cesophagus  is  protected  from  abrasion  by  a  thick  coating  of  very 
viscid  saliva  which  lubricates  the  pieces  of  rough  food* 

In  vegetable  feeders,  on  the  other  hand,  insalivation  is  a  much 
more  important  process.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  ruminants ;  in 
these  animals,  the  grass,  etc.,  taken,  is  hurriedly  swallowed,  and  passes 
into  the  first  compartment  of  their  four-chambered  stomach.  Later 
on,  it  is  returned  to  the  mouth  in  small  instalments  for  thorough 
mastication  and  insalivation;  this  is  the  act  of  ruminaiian,  or 
"chewing  the  cud";  it  is  then  once  more  swallowed,  and  passes 
on  to  the  digestive  regions  of  the  stomach. 

In  man,  mastication  is  also  an  important  process,  and  in  people 
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who  have  lost  theur  teeth  severe  dyspepsia  is  often  produced,  which 
can  be  cured  by  a  new  set  of  teeth. 

Dbqlutition, 

When  properly  masticated,  the  food  is  transmitted  in  successive 
portions  to  the  stomach  by  the  act  of  deglutition  or  swallowing. 
This,  for  the  purpose  of  description,  may  be  divided  into  three  acts. 
In  the  first,  particles  of  food  collected  as  a  bolus  are  made  to  glide 
between  the  surface  of  the  tongue  and  the  palatine  arch,  till  they 
have  passed  the  anterior  arch  of  the  fauces ;  in  the  second,  the  morsel 
is  carried  through  the  pharynx;  and  in  the  third,  it  reaches  the 
stomach  through  the  cBSophagus.  These  three  acts  follow  each  other 
rapidly.  (1.)  The  first  act  is  voluntary,  although  it  is  usually  per- 
formed unconsciously;  the  morsel  of  food  when  sufficiently  masti- 
cated, is  pressed  between  the  tongue  and  palate,  by  the  agency  of  the 
muscles  of  the  former,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  it  back  to  the 
entrance  of  the  pharynx  (2.)  The  second  act  is  the  most  complicated, 
because  the  food  must  go  past  the  posterior  orifice  of  the  nose  and 
the  upper  opening  of  the  larynx  without  entering  thenu  When  it 
has  been  brought,  by  the  first  act,  between  the  anterior  arches  of  the 
palate,  it  is  moved  onwards  by  the  movement  of  the  tongue  backwards, 
and  by  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  arches  contracting  on  it  and  then 
behind  it.  The  root  of  the  tongue  being  retrstcted,  and  the  larynx 
being  raised  with  the  pharynx  and  carried  forwards  under  the  base 
of  the  tongue,  the  epiglottis  is  pressed  over  the  upper  opening  of  the 
larynx,  and  the  morsel  glides  past  it;  the  closure  of  the  glottis  is 
additionally  secured  by  the  simultaneous  contraction  of  its  own 
muscles :  so  that,  even  when  the  epiglottis  is  destroyed,  there  is  little 
danger  of  food  passing  into  the  larynx  so  long  as  its  muscles  can  act 
freely.  In  man,  and  some  other  animals,  the  epiglottis  is  not  drawn 
as  a  lid  over  the  larynx  during  swallowing.  At  the  same  time,  the 
raising  of  the  soft  pialate,  so  that  its  posterior  edge  touches  the  back 
part  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  approximation  of  the  sides  of  the 
posterior  palatine  arch,  which  move  quickly  inwards  like  side  curtains, 
close  the  passage  into  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  and  the  posterior 
nares,  and  form  an  inclined  plane,  along  the  under  surface  of  which 
the  morsel  descends ;  then  the  pharynx,  raised  up  to  receive  it,  in  its 
turn  contracts,  and  forces  it  onwards  into  the  OBSophagus.  The  passage 
of  the  bolus  of  food  through  the  three  constrictors  of  the  pharynx  is 
the  last  step  in  this  stage.  (3.)  In  the  third  act,  in  which  the  food 
passes  through  the  cBsophagus,  every  part  of  that  tube,  as  it  receives 
the  morsel  and  is  dilated  by  it,  is  stimulated  to  contract :  hence  an 
imdulatory  or  peristaltic  contraction  of  the  oesophagus  occura  If  we 
suppose  the  bolus  to  be  at  one  particular  place  in  the  tube,  it  acts 
stimulatingly  on  the  circular  muscular  fibres  behind  it,  and  inhibit- 
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ingly  on  those  in  front ;  the  contraction  therefore  squeezes  it  into  the 
dilated  portion  of  the  tube  in  front,  where  the  same  process  is 
repeated,  and  this  travels  along  the  whole  length  of  the  tuba  The 
second  and  third  parts  of  the  act  of  deglutition  are  involuntary.  The 
action  of  these  parts  is  more  rapid  than  peristalsis  usually  is.  This 
is  due  to  the  large  amount  of  striated  muscular  tissue  present.  It 
serves  the  useful  purpose  of  getting  the  bolus  as  quickly  as  possible 
past  the  opening  of  the  respiratory  tract. 

The  swallowing  both  of  solids  and  liquids  is  a  muscular  act,  and 
can,  therefore,  tcuke  place  in  opposition  to  the  force  of  gravity. 
Thus,  horses  and  many  other  animals  habitually  drink  uphill,  and 
the  same  feat  can  be  performed  by  jugglers. 

In  swallowing  liquids  the  two  mylo-hyoid  muscles  form  a 
diaphragm  below  the  anterior  part  of  the  moutL  The  stylo-glossi 
draw  the  tongue  backwards  and  elevate  its  base ;  the  two  hyo-glossi 
act  with  these,  pulling  the  tongue  backwards  and  downwards  The 
action  of  these  muscles  resembles  that  of  a  force-pump  projecting  the 
mass  of  fluid  down  into  the  OBSophagus;  it  reaches  the  cardiac  orifice 
with  great  speed,  and  the  pharyngeal  and  OBSophageal  muscles  do  not 
contract  on  it  at  all,  but  are  inhibited  during  the  passage  of  the  fluid 
through  them  (Eronecker). 

Tms  is  proved  in  a  striking  way  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  corro- 
sive substances,  such  as  oil  of  vitriol;  the  mouth  and  tongue  are 
scarred  and  burnt,  but  the  pharjmz  and  OBSopha^us  escape  serious 
injury,  so  rapidly  does  the  fluid  pass  along  them;  the  cardiac 
onfice  of  the  stomach  is  the  next  place  to  show  the  efiTects  of  the 
oorrosiva  Kronecker's  view  has  also  been  confirmed  in  man  by 
the  X-ray  method. 

There  is,  however,  no  hard-and-fast  line  between  the  swallowing 
of  solids  and  fluids :  the  more  liquid  the  food  is,  the  more  does  the 
force-pump  action  just  described  manifest  itself. 

Nervous  Mechanism, — ^The  nerves  engaged  in  the  reflex  act  of 
d^lutition  are : — sensory,  branches  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve  supplying 
the  soft  palate  and  tongue ;  glosso-pharyngeal,  supplying  the  tongue 
and  pharynx ;  the  superior  laryng^  branch  of  the  vagus,  supplying 
the  epiglottis  and  the  glottis ;  wlme  the  motor  fibres  concerned  are : — 
branches  of  the  fifth,  supplying  part  of  the  digastric  and  mylo-hyoid 
muscles,  and  the  muscles  of  mastication;  the  bulbar  part  of  the 
spinal  accessory  through  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  supplying  the  levator 
palati,  probably  by  rootlets  which  are  glosso-pharyngeal  in  origin ;  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  and  vagus,  and  possibly  the  bulbar  part  of  the  spinal 
accessory,  supplying  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  through  the  phar- 
yngeal plexus;  the  vagus,  in  virtue  of  its  spinal  accessory  roots, 
supplying  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  through  the  inferior  laryngeal 
branch;   and  the  hypo-glossal,  the  muscles  of  the  tongue.     The 
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nerve-centres  by  which  the  muscles  are  harmonised  in  their  action, 
are  situated  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Stimulation  of  the  vagi  gives  rise  to  peristalsis  of  the  oesophagus. 
The  cell-stations  of  these  fibres  are  in  the  ganglion  trunci  vagL 
Division  of  both  pneumogastric  nerves  gives  rise  to  paralysis  of  the 
oesophagus  and  stomach,  and  firm  contraction  of  the  cardiac  orifice. 
These  nerves  therefore  normall j  supply  the  oesophagus  with  motor, 
and  the  cardiac  sphincter  with  inhibitory  fibres.  If  food  is  swallowed 
after  these  nerves  are  divided,  it  accumulates  in  the  gullet  and  never 
reaches  the  stomach. 

In  discussing  peristalsis  on  a  previous  occasion  (p.  144),  we 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  inherent  property  of  muscle 
rather  than  of  nerve ;  though  normally  it  is  controlled  and  influenced 
by  nervous  agency.  This  nervous  control  is  especially  marked  in  the 
oesophagus;  for  if  that  tube  is  divided  across,  leaving  the  nerve 
branches  intact,  a  wave  of  contraction  will  travel  from  one  end  to  the 
other  across  the  cut 

Movements  of  the  Stomach. 

The  gastric  fluid  is  assisted  in  accomplishing  its  share  in  digestion 
by  the  movements  of  the  stomach.  In  graminivorous  birds,  for 
example,  the  contraction  of  the  strong  muscular  gizzard  affords  a 
necessary  aid  to  digestion,  by  grinding  and  triturating  the  hard 
seeds  which  constitute  their  food.  But  in  the  stomach  of  man  and 
other  Mammalia  the  movements  of  the  muscular  coat  are  too  feeble 
to  exercise  any  such  mechanical  force  on  the  food;  neither  are 
they  needed,  for  mastication  has  already  done  the  mechanical  work 
of  a  gizzard;  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  substances  are 
digested  even  when  enclosed  in  perforated  tubes,  and  consequently 
protected  from  mechanical  influence. 

When  digestion  is  not  going  on,  the  stomach  is  uniformly  con- 
tracted, its  orifices  not  more  firmly  than  the  rest  of  its  walls ;  but, 
if  examined  shortly  after  the  introduction  of  food,  it  is  found  closely 
encircling  its  contents,  and  its  orifices  are  firmly  closed  by  sphincters. 
The  cardiac  orifice,  every  time  food  is  swallowed,  opens  to  admit  its 
passage  into  the  stomach,  and  immediately  again  closes.  The  pyloric 
orifice,  during  the  first  part  of  gastric  digestion,  is  usually  so  com- 
pletely closed,  that  even  when  the  stomach  is  separated  from  the 
intestines,  none  of  its  contents  escape.  But  later  the  pylorus  offers 
less  resistance  to  the  passage  of  substances  from  the  stomach ;  first 
it  yields  to  allow  the  successively  digested  portions  to  go  through 
it;  and  then  it  allows  the  transit  even  of  undigested  substances. 
The  peristaltic  action  of  the  muscular  coat,  whereby  the  digested 
portions  are  gradually  moved  towards  the  pylorus,  also  ensures 
thorough  admixture  with  the  gastric  juice. 
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The  contraction  of  the  fibres  situated  towards  the  pyloric  end  of 
the  stomach  is  more  energetic  and  more  decidedly  peristaltic 
than  those  of  the  cardiac  portion.  Thus,  it  was  found  in  the  case  of 
St  Martin,  that  when  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  was  placed  about 
three  inches  from  the  pylorus,  through  the  gastric  fistula,  it  was 
tightly  embraced  from  time  to  time,  and  drawn  towards  the  pyloric 
onfice  for  a  distance  of  three  or  four  inches.  In  certain  patho- 
logical conditions,  by  a  predominant  action  of  strong  circular 
fibres  placed  between  the  cardia  and  pylorus,  the  two  portions,  or 
ends,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  stomach,  are  partially  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  kind  of  hour-glass  contraction. 

The  subject  has  recently  been  taken  up  by  Gannon.  He  gave 
an  animal  food  mixed  with  bismuth  subnitrate,  and  obtained  by  the 
Bontgen  rays  shadow  photographs  of  the  stomach,  because  the 
bismuth  salt  renders  its  contents  opaque.  His  results  confirm  those 
of  the  earlier  investigators;  the  principal  peristalsis  occurs  in  the 
pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach.  The  cardiac  portion  (including  the 
fundus)  presses  steadily  on  its  contents,  and  as  they  become  chymified, 
urges  them  onwards  towards  the  pyloric  portion ;  the  latter  empties 
itself  gradually  through  the  pylorus  into  the  duodenum,  and  in  the 
later  stages  of  digestion  the  cardiac  part  also  is  constricted  into  a  tube. 

After  an  ordinary  mixed  meal  the  pylorus  usually  opens  for  the 
first  time  about  half  an  hour  after  digestion  begins,  and  some  of  the 
acid  chjrme  passes  into  the  duodenum.  The  action  of  this  muscular 
ring  is  intermittent,  and  the  explanation  of  its  alternate  openings 
and  closings  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  the  phrase  used  by 
Cannon:  "the  acid  control  of  the  pylorus."  It  is  necessary  that 
the  food  should  be  retained  in  the  stomach  until  it  is  acid ;  otherwise 
it  would  not,  on  reaching  the  duodenum,  give  rise  to  the  formation 
of  secretin,  the  chemical  stimulus  for  the  flow  of  pancreatic  juice, 
and  bile.  He  has  found  that  acid  on  the  gastric  side  of  the  pyloric 
sphincter  opens  it,  and  acid  in  the  duodenum  closes  it.  As  soon 
therefore  as  the  chyme  is  neutralised  by  the  alkaline  juices  of  the 
duodenum,  there  is  no  longer  any  hindrance  to  the  action  of  the 
acid  chyme  in  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  in  opening  the  door 
which  was  temporarily  closed  by  acid  on  its  duodenal  side.  This 
action  does  not  occur  if  a  ring  is  cut  through  the  muscular  coat 
immediately  beyond  the  pylorus,  and  so  the  effect  from  the  duodenum 
is  a  local  reflex  action  mediated  like  the  movements  of  the  small 
intestine  by  the  plexus  of  Auerbach. 

The  time  taken  for  the  complete  emptying  of  the  stomach  is 

'  variable ;  the  size  of  the  meal,  its  digestibility,  the  general  state  of 

the  body  and  mind  of  the  individual,  are  all  factors  that  influence  the 

rate  of  the  act.    The  average  time,  however,  is  probably  somewhere 

about  three  hours. 
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Dr  Hertz  and  his  colleagues  at  Guy's  Hospital  have  recently 
applied  Cannon's  method  to  man,  and  have  made  a  number  of  most 
important  observations.  Large  doses  of  bismuth  carbonate  can  be 
given  to  human  beings  without  any  harm  being  done»  and  by  tiie 
X-rays  the  shadow  of  the  opaque  food  can  then  be  followed  from 
swallowing  onwards  to  defsdcation.  In  the  course  of  these  observa- 
tions Hertz  found  that  there  is  normally  no  division  of  the  stomach 
into  two  functionally  different  parts,  and  in  the  upright  position 
when  the  pyloric  position  is  lowermost,  the  stomach  simply  acts  like 
any  other  vessel  of  similar  shape,  and  the  heaviest  food  drops  to  the 
lowermost  portion*  With  the  ordinary  semifluid  mixture  in  the 
stomach,  there  is  a  horizontal  upper  limit  in  the  fundus  above  which 
is  air.  Peristalsis,  however,  as  in  animals,  is,  during  the  early  stages 
of  gastric  digestion,  limited  to  the  pyloric  portion.  Movements  of 
the  body,  such  as  leaning  back  in  a  chair  or  lying  down,  or  con- 
tractions of  the  abdominal  muscles*  and  diaphragm  when  exercise  is 
taken,  would  entirely  upset  in  a  moment  this  condition  of  things ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  stomach  is  separated  into 
two  divisions,  in  one  of  which  salivary  digestion  is  in  prepress,  and 
in  the  other  of  which  gastric  digestion  proper  is  occurring. 

The  fluidity  of  the  food  is  another  factor  which  is  important; 
the  more  fluid  the  food,  the  more  rapidly  does  it  leave  the  stomach. 
If  water  is  given  to  a  dog  with  a  duodenal  fistula,  it  flows  out  of  the 
opening  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  is  swallowed.  It  is  impossible  in 
man  to  follow  the  behaviour  of  water  by  X-ray  shadows,  but  Hertz 
finds  that  the  more  fluid  his  bismuth  mixture  is,  the  more  rapidly 
does  it  issue  into  the  intestine.  The  rapid  relief  of  thirst  which 
follows  the  drinking  of  water,  and  the  superiority  of  fluid  food  for 
the  restoration  of  persons  who  are  faint  for  want  of  nourishment,  are 
further  facts  which  point  to  the  rapid  arrival  of  liquids  at  the 
absorbing  surface  of  the  intestine. 

Nervous  Mechanism. — ^The  stomach  has  a  double  nerve  supply, 
and  the  fibres  terminate  in  the  plexus  situated  between  its  muscular 
coats.    The  two  sets  of  nerves  are : — 

(1)  The  vagus.  The  cell-stations  for  these  fibres  appear  to  be 
in  the  terminal  ganglia  of  the  plexus,  though  possibly  some  may 
occur  in  the  ganglion  trunci  vagi.  These  nerves  are  accelerator; 
when  stimulated,  the  result  is  increase  of  peristalsis. 

(2)  The  sympathetic.  These  leave  the  spinal  cord  by  the  anterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  thoracic; 
their  cell-stations  are  in  the  coeliac  ganglion,  and  the  post-ganglionic 
fibres  which  arise  there  pass  to  the  stomach  by  branches  of  the 
splanchnic  nerves.  The  sympathetic  fibres  are  inhibitory;  when 
they  are  stimulated,  peristalsis  ceases. 

The  secretory  nerves  of  the  gastric  glands  are  discussed  on  p.  607. 
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VomnNO. 

The  act  of  vomiting  is  preceded  by  a  feeling  of  nausea,  and  the 
swallowing  of  a  large  quantitj  of  saliva.  The  expulsion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  like  that  of  mucus  or  other  matter  from  the 
lungs  in  coughing,  is  preceded  by  an  iospiration ;  the  glottis  is  then 
closed,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  abdominal  muscles  strongly 
act ;  but  here  occurs  the  difference  in  the  two  actions.  Instead  of 
the  vocal  cords  yielding  to  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  they 
remain  tightly  closed.  Thus  the  diaphragm,  being  unable  to  go  up, 
forms  an  unyielding  surface  against  which  the  stomach  can  be 
pressed.  At  the  same  time  the  cardiac  sphincter  being  relaxed,  and 
the  orifice  which  it  naturally  guards  being  dilated,  while  the  pylorus 
is  closed,  and  the  stomach  itself  also  contracting,  the  action  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  expels  the  contents  of  the  organ  through  the 
oesophagus,  pharynx,  and  mouth. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  stomach  itself  is  quite 
passive  during  vo^ting.  and  that  the  expulsion  of  its  contents  is 
effected  solely  by  the  pressure  exerted  upon  it  when  the  capacity  of 
the  abdomen  is  diminished  by  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
subsequently  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  experiments  and 
observations,  however,  which  are  supposed  to  confirm  this  statement, 
only  show  that  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  alone  is 
sufficient  to  expel  matters  from  an  unresisting  bag  through  the 
oesophagus;  and  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  stomach, 
by  itself,  cannot  expel  its  contents.  They  by  no  means  show  that  in 
ordinary  vomiting  the  stomach  is  passive,  for  there  are  good  reasons 
for  believing  the  contrary.  In  some  cases  of  violent  vomiting  the 
contents  of  the  duodenum  are  passed  by  anti-peristalsis  into  the 
stomach,  and  are  then  vomited.  Where  there  is  obstruction  to  the 
intestine,  as  in  strangulated  hernia,  the  total  contents  of  the  small 
intestine  may  be  vomited. 

Nervous  Mechanism. — Some  few  persons  possess  the  power  of 
vomiting  at  will,  of  the  power  may  be  acquired  by  effort  and  practice. 
But  normally  the  action  is  a  reflex  one. 

The  afferent  nerves  are  principally  the  fifth,  and  glosso-pharyngeal 
(as  in  vomiting  produced  by  tickling  the  fauces),  and  the  vagus  (as 
in  vomiting  produced  by  gastric  irritants) ;  but  vomiting  may  occur 
from  stimulation  of  other  sensory  nerves,  eg,,  those  from  the  kidney, 
uterus,  testicle,  etc.  The  medullary  centres  may  also  be  stimulated 
by  impressions  from  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  producing  so-called 
eentrcU  vomiting  occurring  in  diseases  of  those  parts. 

The  efferent  (motor)  impulses  are  carried  by  the  vagi  to  the 
stomach,  by  the  phrenics  to  the  diaphragm,  and  by  various  other 
spinal  nerves  to  the  abdominal  muscles. 
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It  is  very  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  separate  centre  for 
vomiting ;  the  centre  for  the  reflex  coincides  with  those  of  the  nerves 
mentioned  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Hmetics.— Some  emetics  produce  vomiting  by  irritating  the 
stomach ;  others,  such  as  tartar  emetic,  apomorphine,  etc.,  by  stimu- 
lating the  medullary  centres. 

Movements  of  the  Small  Intestine. 

The  intestinal  movements,  like  those  of  the  stomach,  take  place 
independently  of  our  volition  or  consciousness.  When,  however, 
they  become  excessive,  as  they  do  under  the  influence  of  irritants  or 
the  presence  of  obstruction,  they  produce  pain  which  is  usually 
intense. 

The  object  of  these  movements  is  to  force  the  contents  along  the 
tube,  and  to  thoroughly  mix  them  with  the  digestive  juices.  But 
the  peristalsis  which  drives  the  intestinal  contents  along  does  so 
more  slowly  than  that  which  occurs  iii  the  oesophagus;  otherwise 
the  mechanism  is  much  the  same.  There  may  occur  in  the  small 
intestine  peristaltic  waves  in  the  opposite  direction  (retro-peristalsis) 
and  this  probably  never  occurs  in  the  oesophagus.  Ketro-peristalsis 
is  most  marked  when  obstruction  is  present,  as  in  the  cases  of 
violent  vomiting  just  referred  to. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  intestinal  movements  rests,  first,  on 
observations  made  on  the  exposed  intestines  when  the  abdomen  is 
opened;  secondly,  they  may  be  studied  under  more  artificial 
conditions  by  taking  a  length  of  intestine  from  a  freshly  killed 
animal  and  placing  it  in  a  warm  bath  of  oxygenated  Ringer's 
solution ;  and  thirdly,  the  most  valuable  method  of  all  is  to  study 
the  movements  in  the  intact  animal  by  the  X-ray  method,  as  in  the 
work  of  Cannon  and  of  Hertz. 

Ludwig  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  peristaltic 
waves  are  not  the  only  sort  of  movements  which  occur.  There  is  in 
addition  what  he  termed  pendulum  or  swaying  movements.  In  the 
exposed  intestine  the  propagation  of  the  peristaltic  wave  is  slow 
but  variable;  it  may  be  as  small  as  1  cm.  per  minute.  In  roan, 
as  shown  by  X-ray  work,  it  is  more  rapid,  averaging  about  an  inch 
per  minute.  The  pendulum  movements  consist  of  slight  waves  of 
contraction  afifecting  both  muscular  coats,  and  these  are  rapidly 
propagated  at  the  rate  of  2  to  5  cms.  per  second.  They  cause  a 
movement  of  the  intestine  from  side  to  side,  and  occur  at  regular 
intervals  of  five  or  six  seconds.  They  are  not  eflScacious  in  moving 
the  contents  onwards,  but  they  bring  about  a  mixing  of  the  contents 
very  thoroughly. 

Cannon  observed  by  the  X-ray  method  in  dogs  and  cats  that 
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these  pendulum  movements  produce  what  he  calls  ''  segmentation." 
A  dark  shadow,  due  to  the  bismuth  in  the  food  administered,  is  at 
one  moment  of  a  certain  length  like  a  short  sausage;  it  then 
constricts  in  the  centre,  and  divides  into  two;  each  half  divides 
again ;  then  the  two  central  segments  join  together,  and  this  repeats 
itself  every  few  seconds.  In  man,  where  the  same  phenomenon  can 
be  seen,  Hertz  timed  the  rate,  and  found  it  occurred  about  ten  times 
in  a  minute  and  a  half.  This  frequent  division  and  subdivision  not 
only  ensures  admixture  with  the  juices,  but  brings  every  portion  in 
turn  in  contact  with  the  absorbing  mucous  membrane,  and  favours 
the  flow  of  chyle  and  blood  in  their  respective  vessels 

After  a  bismuth  meal,  the  shadow  appears  in  the  csecum  three 
and  a  half  to  five  hours  after  the  food  is  taken.  The  average  time  is 
four  and  a  half  hours.  As  it  begins  to  leave  the  stomach  half  an 
hour  after  a  meal,  the  total  journey  along  the  small  intestine  in  man 
occupies  about  four  hours;  the  small  intestine  is  22^  feet  long,  so 
the  rate  works  out  at  about  an  inch  (a  little  more  than  2  cms.) 
per  minute. 

Nervous  Mechanism, — The  small  intestine,  like  the  stomach,  has  a 
double  nerve  supply. 

(1)  The  Yagus.  As  in  the  case  of  the  stomach,  these  fibres  are 
accelerator,  and  stimulation  induces  peristaltic  movements.  If  the 
intestine  is  contracting  peristaltically  before  the  stimulus  is  applied, 
the  movements  are  inUbited  for  a  brief  period,  after  which  they  are 
greatly  augmented. 

(2)  The  Sympathetic.  These  fibres  leave  the  spinal  cord  by  the 
anterior  roots  from  the  sixth  thoracic  to  the  first  lumbar,  pass 
through  the  lateral  chain,  but  do  not  reach  their  cell-stations  until 
they  arrive  at  the  superior  mesenteric  ganglia :  thence  they  pass  as 
non  -  medullated,  post  -  ganglionic  fibres  to  the  muscular  coats. 
Stimulation  of  these  nerves  causes  inhibition  of  any  peristaltic 
movements  that  may  be  present.  They  also  contain  vaso-motor 
fibres,  and  section  of  these  leads  to  vaso-dilatation  and  a  great 
increase  of  very  watery  succus  entericu& 

These  two  sets  of  nerves  (vagus  and  sympathetic)  terminate  in 
the  ganglionated  plexus  of  Auerbach,  situated  between  the  two 
muscular  layers  of  the  intestinal  wall 

Under  normal  circumstances,  the  intestinal  movements  are 
regulated  from  the  central  nervous  system  via  these  two  channels. 
Nevertheless,  after  all  the  nerves  are  cut,  the  movements  continue, 
and  may  remain  normal  for  months.  ThiB  independence  of  control 
from  the  central  nervous  system  justifies  the  use  of  the  term 
autonomic  (see  Chapter  XVII.).  The  true  peristaltic  waves  are, 
however,  coordinated  reflex  actions,  the  centres  for  the  reflex  being 
situated  in  the  ganglion  cells  of  Auerbach's  plexus.    The  movements 
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entirely  cease  if  the  intestine  is  painted  with  cocaine,  or  if  nicotine 
is  injected,  for  under  the  influence  of  these  drugs  the  synaptic  junc- 
tions of  the  ganglion  cells  are  paralysed.  The  importance  of  the 
integrity  of  the  plexus  was  also  shown  by  Magnus  in  his  experiments 
with  strips  of  intestinal  muscle;  such  strips  are  incapable  of 
spontaneous  rhythm  if  the  nerve  plexus  is  not  removed  with  them. 
Yanasi  found  Uiat  the  intestinal  muscle  of  the  embryo  guinea-pig 
will  contract  when  directly  stimulated,  but  it  is  only  capable  of 
spontaneous  peristalsis  after  the  development  of  Auerbs^ch's  plexu& 

In  order  that  peristalsis  may  attain  its  object  in  driving  the 
intestinal  contents  onwards,  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  a  wave  of 
contraction  should  travel  along,  but  a  wave  of  relaxation  must  also 
take  place  in  the  front  of  the  mass  which  is  urged  forwards.  This 
does  take  place  on  stimulation ;  the  normal  stimulus  is  the  presence 
of  material  within  the  intestine ;  the  intestine  is  usually  quiescent 
when  empty.  But,  as  Starling  showed,  a  pinch  applied  to  any 
particular  spot  will  cause  a  wave  of  contraction  behind  the  point 
pinched,  and  a  wave  of  relaxation  or  inhibition  in  front  of  it,  which 
travels  downwards. 

Peristalsis  may  be  stimulated  in  many  ways,  and  inhibited  in 
many  ways: — 

(1)  The  usual  stimulus  is  doubtless  the  mechanical  one  of  the 
presence  of  food-material  in  the  intestine,  and  especially  of  indi- 
gestible food  such  as  cellulose. 

(2)  It  may  be  influenced  by  impidses  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal ;  the  mere  taking  of  food  will  stimulate  peristalsis 
even  in  the  large  intestine  also.  This  is  most  marked  after  abstinence 
from  food,  and  the  usual  effect  of  breakfast  as  a  stimulus  for  defssca- 
tion  is  a  familiar  example.  The  mere  taking  of  a  glass  of  water 
on  rising  will  in  many  people  have  a  similar  effect 

(3)  It  may  be  influenced  by  sensations  and  emotions;  thus 
movements  are  inhibited  by  pain,  by  the  exposure  of  the  peritoneum 
to  the  air,  or  by  handling  the  gut  as  in  operations.  Some  emotions, 
such  as  anger,  will  inhibit  peristalsis ;  others  of  a  more  pleasurable 
kind,  leading  to  what  is  popularly  termed  excitement,  will  increase  it 
and  may  even  lead  to  diarrhoea.  It  is  increased  by  muscular  exercise, 
though  here  no  doubt  the  influence  is  partly  the  mechanical  one  of 
the  abdominal  walls  pressing  about  the  intestinal  loops. 

(4)  It  may  be  influenced  by  temperature,  but  here  again  we  have 
most  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  large  intestine;  a  cold  enema  is 
more  efficacious  than  a  warm  one ;  the  latter  is  mainly  sedative. 

(5)  It  may  be  influenced  chemically.  Drugs  given  for  the  relief 
of  diarrhoBa  or  constipation  act  in  various  ways;  some  affect  the 
amount  of  secretion,  and  thus  increase  or  decrease  the  fluidity  of  the 
intestinal  contents ;  others  act  on  the  muscular  tissue  or  its  nerves, 
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and  so  influence  the  amount  of  peristalsis.  Organic  acids,  including 
the  amino-acids,  produced  during  digestion,  will  increase  peristalsis. 
The  bile  has  a  similar  action,  but  onlj  on  the  large  intestine ;  various 
oils  act  in  the  same  way ;  certain  gases  do  so  also,  but  here  again  the 
mechanical  effect  of  distension  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with.  A 
vegetable  diet  stimulates  peristalsis,  partly  for  mechanical  reasons — 
the  presence  of  indigestible  cellulose  and  formation  of  gas — partly  for 
a  chemical  reason,  namely,  the  production  of  organic  acid& 

The  pendulum  movements  differ  from  true  peristalsis  in  being 
myogenic  ;  that  is,  they  are  due  to  the  rhy thmicality  of  the  muscular 
fibres  themselves,  and  are  propagated  from  one  muscular  fibre  to 
another.    They  are  not  abolished  by  cocaine  or  nicotine.    (Starling.) 

Movements  of  the  Labge  Intestine. 

We  have  seen  that  in  man  the  food  begins  to  arrive  in  the 
caecum  four  and  a  half  hours  after  it  reaches  the  stomach ;  when  it 
arrives  in  the  csBcum  it  contains  90  per  cent,  of  water,  together  with 
a  small  amount  of  the  unabsorbed  products  of  digestion  of  proteins, 
fats,  and  carbohydrates.  During  its  passage  along  the  large  intestine 
these  are  absorbed,  and  most  absorption  appears  to  occur  in  the 
caecum ;  the  normal  firm  consistency  of  the  faeces,  which  contain 
75  per  cent,  of  water,  is  not  finally  attained  until  they  arrive  in  the 
pelvic  colon,  where  they  are  retained  until  defaecation  takes  place. 

Peristalsis  in  the  colon  occurs  much  more  slowly  than  in  the 
small  intestine,  and  the  accompanying  diagram  gives  the  time  in 
hours  after  the  taking  of  a  bismuth  meal  that  the  shadow  appears  at 
various  points  in  man.  It  reaches  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon 
about  two  hours  after  it  appears  in  the  caecum ;  another  two  hours 
approximately  brings  it  to  the  splenic  flexure  (nine  hours  after  the 
meal).  The  distance  from  the  caecum  to  the  splenic  flexure  is  2 
feet;  the  contents  take  as  long  to  travel  this  distance  as  the 
contents  of  the  small  intestine  take  to  travel  22^  feet,  that  is,  from 
the  pylorus  to  the  caecum.  A  further  two  hours  is  occupied  in  the 
journey  along  the  descending  colon,  and  six  hours  more  brings  it  to 
the  end  of  the  pelvic  colon  which  leads  at  an  angle  into  the  rectum. 
The  total  journey  from  caecum  to  this  point  occupies  thirteen  and  a 
half  hours.  These  times  were  confirmed  by  auscultation  or  listening 
over  various  parts  of  the  abdomen;  the  gurgling  and  splashing 
sounds  made  by  the  arrival  of  food-material  are  distinctly  audible. 
These  observations  were  made  in  the  daytime ;  during  sleep  the  rate 
of  progress  may  be  slower. 

Some  observers  have  stated  that  retro-peristalsis  occurs  in  the 
colon,  especially  in  its  ascending  portion.  Waves  of  this  kind  would 
certainly  mix  up  the  caecal  contents  very  thoroughly.    They  have, 
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however,  only  been  seen  in  the  exposed  intestine  of  animals,  and 
therefore  may  be  artifici&llj  prodaced.  A  study  of  X-ray  shadows 
does  not  reveal  their  existence  in  man.  If  retro-periBtaiais  does 
occur,  regumtation  is  effoctually  prevented  into  the  small  intestine 
partly  by  the  ileo-ciecal  valve,  and  mainly  by  a  stroi^  band  of 
circular  muscular  fibres  called  the  ileo-csecal  sphincter;  this  is 
normally  kept  in  a  state  of  tonic  contraction  by  impulses  carried  by 
the  splanchnic  nerve;  it  is  relaxed  when  this  nerve  is  cut,  and  then 
the  contents  of  the  two  intestines  mix  freely.     (T.  R  Elliott.) 

Be/acaiion.— The  rectum  is  a  short  tube  about  4  or  5  inches  long 
in  man,  which  is  normally  empty  until  immediately  before  defseca- 


tion.  In  a  person  of  regular  habits,  a  glass  of  cold  water  on  rising, 
the  stimulus  of  a  cold  bath,  the  taking  of  breakfast,  and  the  after- 
breakfast  pipe  or  cigarette  combine  to  produce  peristalsis  of  the 
colon,  so  that  a  small  quantity  of  fieces  enters  the  rectum,  and  then 
arises  the  desire  to  defsecate.  At  the  end  of  the  rectum  is  the  anal 
canal,  closed  by  a  strong  internal  sphincter  (a  thickening  of  the 
involuntary  circular  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat),  and  by  the  external 
sphincter,  which  is  a  voluntary  muscle  made  of  transversely  striated 
fibres. 

The  "call  to  defsecation"  having  been  thus  produced,  the  act 
itself  is  started  by  the  increase  in  intra-abdominal  pressure  brought 
about  by  the  voluntary  contraction  of  the  abdominal  wall,  the 
diaphragm  and  the  levator  ani.     The  diaphragm  is  kept  down  by  deep 
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inspirations,  followed  by  closure  of  the  glottis;  this  depresses  the 
colon,  so  that  the  shadow  of  its  transverse  portion  is  seen  to  be 
below  the  umbilicus  instead  of  above  it,  as  in  fig.  368.  The  transverse 
colon  may  not  rise  to  its  normal  position  until  even  an  hour  has 
elapsed  from  the  act  of  straining  during  defaecation.  Accompanying 
the  action  of  these  voluntary  muscles,  the  whole  colon  from  caecum 
onwards  enters  into  powerful  peristalsis;  the  contents  of  the 
transverse  colon  are  thus  forced  into  the  descending  colon,  from 
which  they  are  evacuated  together  with  the  faeces  already  present 
between  the  splenic  flexure  and  the  anus.  The  entrance  of  more 
faeces  into  the  rectum  until  they  reach  the  anal  canal  irritates  afferent 
nerves  in  the  wall  of  the  rectum ;  the  nerve  impulses  so  generated 
pass  to  a  centre  or  centres  in  the  lumbo-sacral  region  of  the  spinal 
cord»  where  efferent  impidses  are  set  in  action  upon  which  depend 
the  reflex  acts  required  to  complete  the  process ;  these  are : — 

1.  Strong  peristalsis  of  the  whole  colon. 

2.  Continued  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

3.  Belaxation  of  both  the  anal  sphincters  and  of  the  levator  anL 
The  last  traces  of  faeces  are  expelled  by  voluntary  contractions  of 

the  levator  anL 

If  the  bowels  are  opened  once  a  day,  the  interval  between  a 
meal  and  the  evacuation  of  its  residue  varies  between  nine  and  thirty- 
two  hours,  the  time  depending  on  the  hours  of  meals  and  that  of 
defaecation.  Food  taken  less  than  nine  hours  previously  would  not 
have  reached  far  enough. 

If  the  call  to  defaecation  is  resisted,  the  desire  soon  passes  away, 
and  may  not  recur  until  the  next  regular  period  arrives  for  the 
opening  of  the  bowels,  twenty-four  hours  later.  During  this  time 
the  rectum  contains  faeces,  there  being  no  retro-peristalsis  to  carry 
them  back  into  the  colon.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  commonest 
causes  of  constipation,  for  the  retained  faeces  continue  to  lose  water, 
and  get  harder,  and  more  difficult  to  expel 

Nervous  Mechanism. — The  large  intestine  resembles  the  rest  of 
the  alimentary  canal  in  having  a  double  nerve  supply. 

(1)  The  sympathetic.  These  fibres  leave  the  cord  by  the  lower 
lumbar  anterior  roots;  these  pass  through  the  lateral  chain,  and 
reach  their  cell-stations  in  the  inferior  mesenteric  ganglion ;  the  post- 
ganglionic fibres  arising  there,  pass  by  the  colonic  nerves  to  the 
colon,  and  by  the  hypogastric  nerve  to  the  rectum  and  internal  anal 
sphincter. 

(2)  The  nervus  erigens.  This  takes  the  place  of  the  vagus, 
which  forms  the  second  source  of  nerve  supply  to  the  stomach  and 
small  intestine.  This  nerve  is  excitatory  to  both  coats  of  the 
muscular  wall,  whereas  the  sympathetic  is  inhibitory  to  the  internal 
sphincter. 
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The  fibres  which  pass  to  the  rectum  by  the  pelvic  nerves  or  nervi 
erigentes  arise  from  the  third  sacral  nerve,  and  have  their  cell- 
stations  in  the  hsemorrhoidal  nerve  plexus,  which  is  the  name  given 
to  this  portion  of  the  plexus  of  Auerbach. 

The  voluntary  muscles,  namely,  the  external  anal  sphincter  and 
the  levator  ani,  are  supplied  by  the  fourth  sacral  nerve,  which  arises 
from  nerve-oells  in  the  conus  terminalis  of  the  spinal  cord. 

If  Starling's  experiment  of  pinching  a  spot  in  the  large  intestine 
is  performed,  much  the  same  result  follows  as  in  the  smaiU  intestine; 
the  wave  of  inhibition  which  travels  downwards  is  well  seen,  but  the 
upward  wave  of  contraction  is  not  so  marked  as  in  the  small  intestine. 
Stimulation  of  the  sjrmpathetic  (hypogastric)  nerve-fibres  produces 
movements  of  the  colon  and  rectum,  and  inhibition  of  the  internal 
sphincter;  that  is  the  main  phenomenon  of  the  act  of  defsDcation.  If 
the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord  is  destroyed,  defsecation  still  occurs, 
but  it  is  an  unconscious  act,  and  the  reflex  is  imperfectly  executed ; 
the  hypogastric  part  of  the  mechanism  is  intact,  and  probably  the 
reflex  centre  concerned  is,  as  in  the  small  intestine,  in  the  peripheral 
ganglia  of  Auerbach's  plexus;  but  the  destruction  of  the  conus 
terminalis  prevents  the  normal  reflexes  taking  place  in  which  the 
levator  ani  and  external  sphincter  are  concerned,  and  the  pcuralysis 
of  these  voluntary  muscles  may  lead  to  incontinence  of  fseces. 

We  thus  see  that  the  lowermost  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal 
resembles  its  uppermost  portion  (pharynx  and  oesophagus)  in  being 
more  imder  external  nervous  control  than  is  the  small  intestina 
Autonomy  at  the  rectal  and  anal  portion  is  for  obvious  reasons  unde- 
sirabla 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

THJ  UBINAEY  APPARATUS 

This  condsts  of  the  kidneys ;  from  each  a  tube  called  the  ureter  leoda 
to  the  bladder,  in  which  the  urine  is  temporarily  stored ;  from  the 
bladder  a  duct  called  the  urethra 
leads  to  the  exterior. 

The  Kidneys  are  situated  in  the 
lumbar  r^on  of  the  abdomen  on 
either  side  of  the  spinal  column 
behind  the  peritoneum.  In  man  each 
is  about  4  inches  long,  and  weighs 
about  4J  oz. 

Slruetu/re. — The  kidney  is  covered 
by  a  fibrouB  capsule,  which  is  slightly 
attached  at  its  inner  surface  to  the 
proper  substance  of  the  oigan  by 
means  of  very  Sne  bundles  of  areolar 
tissue  and  minute  blood  -  Tossels. 
At  the  hilws  of  the  kidney  it  becomes 
continuous  with  the  external  coat  of 
the  upper  and   dilated  part  of   the 

ureter  ^ng.  a^V).  (hrougli  tte  pelvli  .mi  milBUnc*  ot  tbe 

On  dividinK  the  kidney  into  two  'S*^L'''?''?l''j'''  i"*  ™''''^*'  "">- 
equal  parts  by  a  section  earned  or  KnipigM:  c,  c,  q»  di>iiioii>  of  chs 
through  its  long  convex  border,  it  is  S?  th(^no^^'(i,'"umm!'t' or  the 
seen  to  be  composed  of  two  portions,  S^m'^orthfMm*  '^li  'two 

called  respectively  cortieai  and  medvJ-         "Tu^t^^  *''ci  "'^T ih'''  ^^u" 
lary  ;  the  latter  is  composed  of  about  "loiin  the  itidnV;  ^theoreta*  :'irtiie 

a  dozen  conical  bundles  of  urinary  "fnn.;  ii,  tiwhum. 
tubules,  each  bundle  forming  what  is  called  a  pyramid.  The  upper 
part  of  the  ureter  is  dilated  into  the  pelvis;  and  this,  ^ain,  after 
separating  into  two  or  three  principal  divisions,  is  finally  Subdivided 
into  adll  smaller  portions,  varying  in  number  from  about  8  to  12, 
called  calyees.  Each  of  these  little  calyces  or  cups  receives  the 
pointed  extremity  or  papilla  of  a  pyramid.  The  number  of  pyramids 
varies  in  different  anunals ;  in  some  there  is  only  one. 

The  kidney  is  a  compound  tubular  gland,  and  both  its  cortical 
and  medullary  portions  are  composed  of  tubes,  the  ti^ndi  urin^eri, 
whidi,  by  one  extremity,  in  the  cortieai  portion,  commence  around 
HI  2  N 
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tufte  of  capillary  blood-vessels,  called  ifaipighian  bodies,  and,  by  the 
other,  open  through  the  papillae  into  the  pelvis  of  the  ureter,  and 


I,  STO.— A   dlignid   of  tha   arliilfaroiia   tubes.    A,  cartel   lim[l«d   «itenutlT   br  t 
-  "IclpsuLir  Uyer  not  contnlnliig  Milpigbitu  cotpusoloa ;  o',  innnr  iCnitoin  of  mrtai, 

ghiin  c»paiilta  ;  B,  boundary  Isyer;  C,  mcdullKrj  part  neittbo  boandiirT  Uyer;  _.  __    . . 
if  MslpJKhiuii  corpuscle;  i,  neck  of  capsule:  >.  Brst  Foiivoluted  tubule:  t,  iplnl  talnli: 

■--'" ■ "■ rtoftbeuMndlngltab:  a  ipiitl 

ry  ivfi  10,  tbeilgw  tubulB;  11 
Meeting  tubule  of  Cbe  meduUiT] 
""     .    (KlBin.) 

thus  discharge  the  urine  which  flows  through  them.    They  are  botmd 
together  by  conaective  tissua 


•Iplghtan  c»panlta  ;  B,  boundary  Isyer;  C,  mcdullKrj  part  neittbe  bonndiiry  Uyer;  1,  Boinou'' 
paole  of  Malplghiaii  corpuscle;  3,  neck  of  capauLe;  a.  Dr*"'  '"" — i-..-j  ...t_i_.  ,   — 1_.  ^i_i-. 

wndlnelimb:  B.  narrow  ascending  II mb  la  the  a. .  ._.  .  _., ^       _,     . 

the  JunctlDoal  tubnle ;  13,  the  collecting  tubule  of  Cbe  meduUaTj 
boundary  layer;  IS, duclofBolllnl.    (KlBit  ■ 
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In  the  pyramidB  the  tabes  are  straight — uniting  to  form  larger 
tubes  08  thej  desoend  through  these  from  the  cortical  portion; 
while  in  the  latter  region  they  are  convoluted.  But  in  the  houndary 
zone  between  cortex  and  medulla,  smftll  coUectionB  of  straight  tubes 
called  medullary  rays  project  into  the  cortical  region. 

Each  begins  in  the  cortex  as  a  dilatation,  called  the  Capsitle  (^ 
Bowman ;  this  encloses  a  tuft  or  glomerulus  of  capillaries,  called  a 
Malpighian  corpuscle.     The  tubule  leaves  the  capsule  by  a  neek,  and 


Fid.  sn.—Uslpighitui  oarpnscla,  Inlscbed  thiaagli  ths  mil  tiUrj  irdth  oolonnd  gdaUn ;  n,  glomuulii 
vsuels :  b,  cipanl* ;  c,  laMrioi  cipxDls ;  d,  sOknat  Teud  of  glomaralas ;  (,  tlAnnt  vwhIi  ; 
/,*pltli«IiuinoftDbe>.    <CAdUtO 

then  becomes  convoluted  (Jirst  convoluted  ivhule),  but  soon  after 
becomes  nearly  straight  or  sUghtly  spiral  (spiral  tubuU) ;  then  rapidly 
narrowing,  it  passes  down  into  the  medulla  as  the  descending  tvinUe  of 
Htadt;  tMs  turns  round,  forming  a  loop  (,U>op  of  ffenle),  and  passes 
up  to  the  cortex  again  as  the  ascending  lubuls  of  Senle.  It  then 
becomes  larger  and  irregularly  zigzag  (zigzag  tubule)  and  again  con- 
voluted (second  convoluted  tubuie).  Eventually  it  narrows  into  a 
jvnctioncU  tubule,  which  joins  a  straight  or  collecting  tvhule.  This 
passes  straight  through  the  medulla,  where  it  joins  with  others  to 
form  one  of  the  duets  of  Bellini  that  open  at  the  apex  of  the  pyramid. 
These  parts  are  all  shown  in  fig.  370. 

In  the  mpsttle,  the  epithelium  is  flattened  and  reflected  over  the 
glomerulus. 
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In  the  neck  the  epithelium  is  still  flattened,  but  in  some  animals, 
such  as  frogs,  where  the  neck  is  longer,  the  epithelium  is  ciliated. 

In  the  first  convoluted  and  spiral  tubules,  it  is  thick,  and  the  cells 
show  a  fibrillated  structure,  except  around  the  nucleus,  where  the 
protoplasm  is  granular.  The  cells  interlock  laterally  and  are  difficult 
to  isolate.  In  the  narrow  descending  tubule  of  Henle  and  in  the 
hop  itself,  the  cells  are  clear  and  flattened  and  leave  a  considerable 
lumen;  in  the  ascending  linib  they  again  become  striated  and 
nearly  fill  the  tubule.  In  the  zigxag  and  second  convoluted  tubules 
the  fibrillations  become  even  more  marked.  The  fimetional  tubule 
has  a  large  lumen,  and  is  lined  by  clear  flattened  cells;  the  eol- 
lecting  tubules  and  ducts  qf  Bellini  are  lined  by  clear  cubical  or 
columnar  cells  (see  figs.  372  and  373). 

The  extent  of  the  zone  of  clear  cells  in  the  loop  of  Henle  varies 
a  good  deal  in  different  animals ;  a  diminution  of  this  part  of  the 
tubule  lessens  the  length  of  the  total  loop ;  in  most  animals  there 
is  an  admixture  of  long  and  short  loops,  though  the  proportion  of  the 
two  varies  greatly,  in  different  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Blood-vessels  of  Kidney. — ^The  renal  artery  enters  the  kidney 
at  the  hilus,  and  divides  into  branches  that  pass  towards  the  cortex, 
then  turn  over  and  form  incomplete  arches  in  the  r^on  between 
cortex  and  medulla.  From  these  arches  vessels  pass  to  the  surface 
which  are  called  the  interldbvlar  arteries;  they  give  off  vessels 
at  right  angles,  which  are  the  afferent  vessels  of  the  glomeruli;  a 
glomerulus  is  made  up  of  capillaries  as  previously  stated.  From 
each  a  smaller  vessel  (the  efferent  vessel  of  the  glomerulus)  passes  out, 
and  like  a  portal  vessel  on  a  small  scale,  breaks  up  once  more  into 
capillaries  which  ramify  between  the  convoluted  tubulea  These 
unite  to  form  veins  {interkinUar  veins)  which  accompany  the  inter- 
lobular arteries;  they  pass  to  venous  arches,  parallel  to,  but  more 
complete  than,  the  corresponding  arterial  arches;  they  ultimately 
unite  to  form  the  renal  vein  that  leaves  the  hilus.  These  veins 
receive  also  others  which  have  a  stellate  arrangement  near  the 
capsule  (vence  steUuUe), 

The  medulla  is  supplied  by  pencils  of  fine  straight  arterioles 
which  arise  from  the  arterial  arches.  They  are  called  arterice  recta. 
The  efferent  vessels  of  the  glomeruli  nearest  the  medulla  may 
also  break  up  into  similar  vessels  which  are  called  false  arteria 
rectos.  The  veins  (vence  recta)  take  a  similar  course  and  empty  them- 
selves into  the  venous  arches.  In  the  boundary  zone  groups  of  vasa 
recta  alternate  with  groups  of  tubules,  and  give  it  a  striated 
appearance. 

The  Ureters. — The  duct  of  each  kidney,  or  ureter,  is  a  tube 
about  the  size  of  a  goose-quill,  and  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches 
in  length,  which,  continuous  above  with  the  pelvis,  ends  below  by 
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lo.  trt.— From  >  rwtkal  wetlon  tbrougb  tha  kldoay  ot  ■  dog  — tbi 
on  Uu  right,    a,  ThaeapUlufaiaortballilplghiuieorpiiKn,  wt 
atofvA;  c.oiDTaliitadtubiicDtlnTirroiudlrKtlr--'  '  -'- 
tolxa  la  ■  KudttUaiy  rat  .■  d,  dollMtlag  tabg ;  e,  ipli 
xtW.    (KlalDudHoblaSinlU.) 


>hleh  K  (oppoMd  to  bs 
1,  wbLch  ■nftmnndLnlobalM;  SiMck 
t,  ligug  tabula ;  S,  t,  ind  /,  m  itralgbt 
iba ;  /,  umw  KctloD  of  uaDdlng  Umb. 


sn.— TimiuvuH  •ecUon  of  ■  nnal  uplUi :  a,  lusa  tub«  or  ducti  ol  BalUnl ;  b,  c,  tai  d,  •UK 
tubM  Ot  ilnla :  (,  /,  UDod  cBplU4riM,  dkitlogubbad  by  tbati  BUtu  •plUullmii.    (Ckdlit  ) 
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perforating  obliquely  the  walle  of  the  bladder,  and  openii^  on  its 

mtemal  surface. 

It  ia  constructed  of  three 
coats :  (a)  an  outer  Jibrous  coat ; 
(jb)  a  middle  viuacular  eoat ;  and 
(c)  a  mucous  membran*  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  pelvis 
above,  and  of  the  urinary  bladder 
below.     It  is  composed  of  areolar 


tissue  lined  by  transitional  epi- 
thelium. 

The     Urinary    Bladder    is 

pyriform ;  its  widest  part,  which 

is  situate  above  and  behind,  is 

termed    the  fundus;    and    the 

Pic.  874  -v«cuur  .uppiy  oT  kWaw.  a,  p»rt  of    nairow  coDstricted  portion,  by 

nanilui;   d,   cfhmit   vhhsI   puslne   to   tha      wblCh      it      beComCS      COntUlUOUfl 

corbn  1  /,  upiuiriea  of  mgduiiii ;  g,  v«Doaa    With  the  Urethra,  IS  caUed  its 

arch;  k,  atrmlutit  vsliu  ot  medulls;  i,  Intac.      <vn»'f  nr  iitj-b 

It  18  constructed  of  four 
coats, — serous,  muscular,  areolaT  or  submucous,  and  mucous.  The 
circular  muscular  fibres  are  especially  developed  around  the  eervix 
of  the  organ  and  form  the  ^hinder  vesica.  The  mucous  memhrane 
is  like  that  of  the  ureters.  It  is  provided  with  mucous  glands, 
which  are  most  numerous  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
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The  bladder  is  well  provided  with  hlood-  and  lymph-vessels,  and 
with  nerves.  The  latter  consifit  of  branches  from  the  sacral  and 
hypogastric  plexuses.  Ganglion  cells  are  found,  here  and  there,  on 
the  course  of  the  nerve-fibres. 

The  Urethra. — This  occupies  the  centre  of  the  corpus  spongiosum 
in  the  male.  As  it  passes  through  the  prostate  it  is  lined  by  transi- 
tional, but  elsewhere  by  columnar  epithelium,  except  near  the  orifice, 
where  the  epithelium  is  stratified  like  the  epidermis,  with  which  it 
becomes  continuou&  The  female  urethra  has  stratified  epithelium 
throughout  The  epithelium  rests  on  a  vascular  corium,  and  this  is 
covered  by  submucous  tissue  containing  an  inner  longitudinal  and 
an  outer  circular  muscular  layer.  Outside  this  a  plexus  of  veins 
passes  insensibly  into  the  surroimding  erectile  tissue. 

Into  the  urethra  open  a  number  of  oblique  recesses  or  laeunce,  a 
number  of  small  mucous  glands  (glands  of  littr^),  two  compound 
racemose  glands  (Cowper's  glands),  the  glands  of  the  prostate,  and 
the  vas  deferen&  The  prostate,  wMch  surrounds  the  commencement 
of  the  male  urethra,  is  a  muscular  and  glandular  mas&  Its  glands 
are  tubular  and  lined  by  columnar  epithelium.  Very  little  is  known 
of  the  function  of  the  prostate ;  it  often  enlarges  and  becomes  cal- 
careous in  old  age  and  gives  rise  to  discomfort  and  difiQculty  in 
micturition.  Its  removal  imder  these  circumstances  is  a  most 
beneficial  operation. 

The  Function  op  the  Kidneys. 

The  function  of  the  kidneys  is  to  separate  from  the  blood  the 
urinary  constituents,  and  by  this  means  the  blood  is  maintained 
of  constant  composition.  The  kidney  cells  are  remarkably  sensitive, 
so  that  alterations  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  which  are  too 
slight  to  be  detected  by  chemical  analysis  (such  as  an  increase  of 
water  or  of  chlorides  after  a  meal)  are  felt  by  the  kidney  and 
increased  secretion  (diuresis)  occurs.  In  the  case  of  some  urinary 
constituents,  they  are  practically  entirely  removed  by  the  kidney ; 
urea  is  an  example  of  this  class.  In  other  cases,  excess  beyond 
a  certain  percentage  is  removed  from  the  blood;  sodium  chloride 
is  an  instance  of  this.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  glandular 
epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubes  is  par  excellence  the  secreting 
mechanism  of  the  kidney.  The  glomerulus  is  a  unique  structure, 
and  much  speculation  as  to  its  use  and  mechanism  has  centred 
around  it.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  efferent  vessel  from 
the  glomerulus  has  a  smaller  calibre  than  the  afferent  vessel.  This 
leads  to  high  pressure  in  the  glomerular  capillaries.  The  efferent 
vessel,  moreover,  is  like  an  arteriole  in  its  abundance  of  muscular 
tissue,  and  this  by  constriction  maintains  the  high  intraglomerular 
blood-pressure.     This  arrangement  led  Ludwig  to  the  conception 
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that  the  glomerulus  is  a  filter,  and  the  filter  theory  has  formed  the 
basis  of  much  subsequent  work.  Ludwig  imagined  that  all  tiie 
urinary  constituents  were  filtered  off  here,  and  the  work  of  the 
tubular  epithelium  was  to  reabsorb  water,  and  so  increase  the 
concentration  of  the  urine.  This  part  of  the  theory  has  been 
practically  abandoned;  if  any  reabsorption  occurs  at  all,  and  that 
IS  very  doubtful,  it  does  not  occur  on  the  massive  scale  which 
Ludwig's  views  involve,  and  is  limited  to  the  clear  epithelium  of 
the  descending  limb  of  Henle's  loop.  Urinary  concentration  is 
brought  about  by  the  addition  of  urea,  urates,  etc.,  excreted  by  the 
tubules,  to  the  water  and  salts  which  escape  at  the  glomerulu& 
This  theory — the  Bowman-Heidenhain  theory — which  has  been  more 
widely  accepted  than  Ludwig's,  retains  the  idea  that  what  occurs  in 
the  glomerulus  is  filtration.  There  are,  however,  certain  difBculties 
in  retaining  even  this  fragment  of  the  Ludwig  theory,  for  the 
epithelium  that  covers  the  glomerular  vessels  cannot  be  r^arded 
as  a  passive  membrane ;  it,  at  any  rate,  has  the  power  of  prevent- 
ing certain  constituents  of  the  blood  (for  instance,  the  proteins), 
from  escaping.  For  this  and  other  reasons  many  physiologists  hold 
that  this  epithelium  is  as  truly  secretory  as  the  obviously  glandular 
cells  of  the  tubules.  There  are,  however,  others  who  still  hold  that 
urinary  formation  is  in  part  due  to  the  mechfimical  process  of 
filtration.  The  question  is  being  debated  with  great  keenness  at 
the  present  time  by  the  upholders  of  both  views.  Brodie  entirely 
denies  that  the  glomerulus  is  a  filter:  he  regards  the  use  of  the 
glomerulus  to  be  that  of  a  driving  force  to  propel  the  secreted  urine 
along  the  tubule,  the  resistance  of  which  is  very  great  According 
to  this  view  the  high  blood-pressure  in  the  glomerular  capillaries  is 
transmitted  in  part  through  the  walls  of  its  blood-vessels,  to  act  as 
a  propelling  force.  We  must,  however,  be  content  for  the  present 
to  await  some  future  decisive  experimental  work  which  will  settle 
these  disputed  points. 

The  Nerves  of  the  Kidney. 

These  are  derived  from  the  renal  plexus  of  each  side.  The  renal 
plexus  consists  of  both  medullated  and  non-medullated  nerve-fibres, 
with  collections  of  ganglion  cells.  Fibres  from  the  anterior  roots  of 
the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  dorsal  nerves  (in  the  dog)  pass 
into  this  plexus.  They  are  both  vaso-constrictor  and  vaso-dilator  in 
function.  The  nerve-cells  on  the  course  of  the  constrictor  fibres  are 
situated  in  the  coeliac,  mesenteric,  and  renal  ganglia ;  the  nerve-cells 
on  the  course  of  the  dilator  fibres  are  placed  in  the  solar  plexus  and 
renal  ganglia.  We  have,  at  present,  no  knowledge  of  true  secretory 
nerves  to  the  kidney,  and  the  amount  of  urine  is  influenced,  to  a 
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oeitain  extent  at  an;  rate,  by  the  blood-pressure  In  its  capillariee. 
We  shall,  a  few  pages  hence,  however,  see  that  the  amount  of  urine 
does  not  depend  wholly  on  the  height  of  the  blood-pressure ;  and  one 
very  striking  fact  in  thi£  relation  may  be  mentioned  now, — namely, 
that  if  the  Uood-presaure  ia  increased  without  allowing  the  blood  to 
flow,  the  amount  of  urine  formed  is  not  increasedj  thu  can  be  done 
by  ligaturing  the  renal  vein ;  the  blood-pressure  within  the  kidney 
then  rises  enormously,  but  the  flow  of  urine  stops. 

The  Kidney  Oncometer. 

This  is  an  instrument  constructed  on  plethysmographio  principles, 
by  means  of  which  the  volume  of  the  kidney  is  registered.    The 
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general  characters  of  this  instrument  are  described  in  the  diagrams 
on  p.  312.  The  special  form  introduced  by  Roy  for  the  kidney  is 
shown  in  fig.  376.  Boy's  instrument,  however,  is  but  seldom  used  at 
the   present   day.     An   air   oncometer,  connected   with   a   Marey'a 
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tambour  or  a  bellows  recorder  (like  that  figured  for  the  spleen  on 
p.  313),  is  much  less  complicated,  and  gives  better  resnlts. 
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It  is  found  that  the  effect  on  the  volmne  of  the  organ  of  diyiding 
or  stimalating  nerves  corresponds  to  blood-pressnra  If  a  rise  of 
pressure  in  the  renal  artery  is  produced  by  constriction  of  the  renal 
arterioles,  this  is  accompanied  by  a  fall  of  pressure  in  the  renal 
capillaries  and  a  shrinkage  of  the  kidney.  Increase  in  the  volume 
of  the  kidney  is  produced  by  the  opposite  circumstance& 

The  accompanying  tracing  (fig.  377)  shows  that  in  a  normal 
oncometric  curve  from  the  kidney  there  is  a  rise  of  volume,  due  to 
each  heart-beat,  and  larger  waves,  which  accompany  respiration.  In 
some  cases  larger  sweeping  waves  (Traube-Hering  curves)  are  seen 
as  well,  but  they  are  absent  in  the  tracing  reproduced.  If  the 
kidney  curve  is  compared  with  the  tracing  of  arterial  pressure,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  rise  of  pressure  is  simultaneous  with  the  fall  in 
kidney  volume  due  to  constriction  of  the  renal  vessels. 

Activity  of  Renal  Bpithelitim. 

It  is  now  about  seventy  years  since  Bowman  set  forth  his  views 
concerning  the  functions  of  the  renal  epitheliuuL  These  views  have 
been  subjected  to  very  searching  criticism,  but  they  may  be  accepted 
at  the  present  time  with  considerable  confidence.  Two  contributions 
of  great  importance  were  made  by  this  observer : — (1)  By  means  of 
injection  he  found  that,  in  the  froff,  the  renal  arteries  supplied  both 
the  glomeruli  and  the  tubules  of  me  kidney,  whilst  the  imal  portal 
vein  carried  blood  only  to  the  tubules.  (2)  From  inspection  of  the 
nature  of  the  epithelium  in  different  situations,  he  inferred  that  the 
flat  cells  of  the  capsule  surrounding  the  glomeruli  were  such  as 
would  serve  for  the  ready  passage  of  water  and  saline  substance& 
The  somewhat  opaque  cubical  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubules  would 
be  likely  to  serve  the  purpose  of  secreting  the  more  complex  nitro- 
genous constituents  of  the  urine. 

Activity  of  TttbtUes, — Very  many  researches  have  been  carried 
out  on  lines  which  really  had  their  origin  in  the  researches  of 
Bowman.  Inasmuch  as  the  renal  portal  vein  of  the  frog  supplies 
the  tubules  only,  it  is  possible  to  study  the  functions  of  the  tubules 
by  ligature  of  the  renal  arteries.  This  experiment  was  first  per- 
form^ by  NussbauuL  It  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  the  flow  of 
urine  ceased  when  the  glomeruli  were  deprived  of  their  blood-supply, 
but  that  a  flow — scanty,  it  is  true — could  be  re-established  by  the 
injection  of  urea ;  on  the  other  hand,  injection  of  such  substances  as 
peptone  did  not  set  up  a  flow  of  urine.  The  urine  which  resulted 
from  injection  of  urea  was  particularly  rich  in  this  substanca 
Nussbaum  concluded  then  that  the  normal  flow  of  water  was  a 
glomerular  flow,  and  that  such  substances  as  urea  were  secreted  by 
the  tubules,  whilst  other  substances  (salts  and  peptone)  were  not  so 
secreted. 
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Much  doubt  was  cast  upon  the  validity  of  the  above  experiment 
by  certain  unsuccessful  attempts  to  repeat  it.  Secent  researches,* 
carried  on  along  quite  different  lines,  but  giving  rise  to  identical 
conclusions,  appear,  however,  to  have  entirely  established  Nussbaum's 
contentions.  In  the  former  of  these  investigations,  the  original 
experiment  was  repeated  almost  exactly  after  Nussbaum's  fashion, 
and  it  was  found  that  a  secretion  of  urea  could  always  be  evoked 
from  the  tubules,  provided — and  this  provision  is  of  great  importance 
— that  the  kidney  received  sufficient  oxygen  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  functional  activity  of  the  cells.  This  was  accomplished  by  keep- 
ing the  frogs  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen.  In  the  second  research, 
the  legs  of  the  frog  were  ligatured  below  the  junction  of  the  renal 
portal  with  the  femoral  vein;  fluid  injected  into  the  anterior 
abdominal  vein  would  pass,  therefore,  down  the  femorals,  up  the 
renal  portals,  and  to  the  tubules  of  the  kidney.  In  this  way  an 
artificial  circulation  of  fluid  was  kept  up.  The  fluid  used  (oxygen- 
ated Binger's  solution)  was  of  approximately  the  same  saline  content 
as  frog's  blood.  Such  a  circulation  evoked  no  flow  of  urine ;  but  if 
certain  diuretics,  such  as  urea,  or  caffeine,  or  phloridzin,  were  mixed 
in  suitable  doses  with  the  saline,  a  flow  of  urine  was  set  up.  This 
flow  could  at  any  time  be  stopped  by  re-establishing  a  circulation  of 
saline  which  contained  no  urea  or  other  stimulating  substance. 
Finally,  it  appeared  that  the  flow  of  urine  was  accompanied  by 
increased  metabolism  of  the  kidney-cells  in  the  case  of  caffeine  and 
dilute  urea  solutions.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  much  more  of 
the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  saline  was  removed  by  the  kidney  during 
the  secretion  of  the  urine  than  had  previously  been  the  case. 
Example — Oxygen  taken  up  by  resting  tubules,  '002  c.c.  per  minute ; 
during  caffeine  diuresis,  '010  c.c.  per  minute. 

In  the  manmialian  kidney,  the  function  of  the  tubules,  as  opposed 
to  the  glomeruli,  must  be  studied  by  a  different  method;  for  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  data  obtained  from  the  kidney  of 
the  frog  are  not  necessarily  true  for  that  of  the  mammal;  the 
conditions  of  blood-pressure,  etc.,  are  very  different  in  the  two 
classes  of  animals.  The  flow  of  urine  from  the  capsules  must  be 
eliminated  here  also;  but  this  cannot  be  done,  as  in  the  frog,  by 
ligaturing  the  renal  arteries;  it  can,  however,  be  compassed  by 
lowering  the  arterial  blood-pressure.  A  research  of  great  importance 
has  been  performed  along  this  line  by  Heidenhain.  By  cutting  the 
spinal  cord,  he  removed  the  arterial  tone  from  the  whole  visceral 
area,  and  consequently  produced  a  blood-pressure  so  low  that  the 
flow  of  urine  ceased.  Into  the  animal  he  then  injected  a  nitrogenous 
substance,  sulphindigotate  of  soda  which  was  known  to  be  readily 

*  By  Beddard  and  Bainbridffe  at  Guv*8  Hospital,  and  bv  Brodle,  Barcroft, 
Hamill,  and  Miss  CuUis  at  the  London  School  or  Medicine  for  Women* 
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secreted,  and  which  can  easily  be  seen  by  reason  of  its  blue  colour. 
Subsequent  examination  of  microscopical  sections  of  the  kidney 
showed  the  pigment  in  the  lumen,  and  in  the  cells  of  those  parts  of 
the  kidney  tubule  to  which  Bowman  ascribed  a  secreting  function, 
but  never  in  the  glomeruli  This  experiment  loses  much  of  its 
interest  if  sulphindigotate  of  soda  cannot  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
nitrogenous  bodies  generally,  especially  of  urea. 

Urea  itself  is  a  very  difficult  substcmce  to  trace  in  this  way, 
because  it  does  not  leave  a  coloured  trail  behind  it  In  birds,  the 
place  of  urea  is  taken  by  uric  acid,  and  the  urates  can  actually  be 
traced,  because  they  are  deposited  as  crystals  and  can  be  seen  in  the 
cells  and  convoluted  tubules  in  much  the  same  way  as  Heidenhain's 
blue  pigment  ' 

Activity  qf  Olom&nUi. — ^What  we  have  said  not  only  shows  that 
the  tubules  have  an  excretory  function  for  urea  and  certain  other 
nitrogenous  substances  (to  these  we  may  add,  in  a  more  qualified 
way,  phosphates  and  nitrates),  but  it  clears  the  way  for  a  study  of 
the  functions  of  the  glomerulus.  The  point  of  greatest  interest, 
with  regard  to  the  glomerular  mechanism,  is  how  far  it  is  a  filtration 
merely,  and  how  far  it  is,  in  the  more  restricted  sense,  a  secretion. 

Generally  speaking,  those  changes  in  the  general  arterial  blood- 
pressure  which  we  should  expect  to  cause  an  increased  filtrate  are, 
in  fact,  accompanied  by  diuresis.  Thus,  the  capillary  pressure  may 
be  increased  in  the  following  ways : — 

(1)  By  increase  in  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart-beat 

(2)  By  constriction  of  the  arterioles  of  areas  other  than  that  of 
the  kidney,  as  in  cold  weather,  when  the  cutaneous  capillaries  are 
constricted.* 

Local  changes,  which  give  rise  to  a  high  pressure  in  the 
glomerular  capillaries,  are  also  associated  with  increased  flow  of 
urine ;  for  instance : — 

(1)  If  the  renal  nerves  are  divided,  the  renal  arterioles  relax,  and 
the  pressure  in  the  renal  capillaries  rises ;  this  leads  to  an  increased 
flow  of  urine,  which  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
the  kidney,  as  shown  by  the  oncometer.  Stimulation  of  the  divided 
nerves  produces  diminution  in  the  flow  of  urine,  and  a  shrinkage  of  the 
kidney  due  to  constriction  of  its  blood-vessels.f  [If  the  splanchnic 
nerves  are  experimented  with  instead  of  the  renal,  the  effects  are 
not  so  marked,  as  these  nerves  have  a  wide  distribution,  and  section 
leads  to  vascular  dilatation  in  the  whole  splanchnic  area ;  hence  the 
increase  of  pressure  in  the  renal  capillaries  is  not  so  noticeabla] 

*  The  reciprocal  action  between  skin  and  kidneys  will  be  discussed  more  fully 
in  the  chapter  on  the  skin. 

t  These  nerves  also  contain  vaso-dilator  fibres,  which  are  excited  when  a  slow 
rate  of  stimulation  is  used  (see  p.  810). 
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(2)  Puncture  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  vaso-motor  centre  (close  to  the  spot,  puncture  of  which 
produces  glycosuria)  leads  to  relaxation  of  the  renal  arterioles  and  a 
consequent  large  increase  of  urine. 

Whilst  these  data  clearly  indicate  a  connection  between  the 
capiUary  pressure  and  the  urinary  flow,  their  force  is  weakened  by 
the  fact  that  changes  in  the  volume  of  the  kidney  have  been  taken 
throughout  as  an  index  of  the  blood  volume,  and  of  the  rate  of 
blood-flow  through  the  organ.  When  diuresis  is  established  some 
of  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  kidney  is,  however,  due  to 
accumulation  of  urine.  Experimentally,  it  has  been  shown  that  an 
increased  kidney  volume  on  the  one  hand,  or  an  increased  flow  of 
urine  on  the  other,  may  take  place  without  an  increased  blood-flow 
through  the  kidneys.  Nor,  indeed,  is  there  always  an  increased 
kidney  volume  with  an  increased  flow  of  urine.  It  is  considerations 
of  this  kind  that  weaken  the  "  filtration  hypothesis." 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  flow  of  urine  produced  by  saline 
diuretics  (including  sodium  sulphate)  is  essentially  a  glomerular 
flow,  we  would  point  out  that  there  are  difficulties  in  finding  a 
ready  explanation  of  a  sodium  sulphate  diuresis  as  the  result  of 
purely  vascular  changes: 

(1)  This  salt  is  much  more  rapidly  eliminated  than  others. 

(2)  It  causes  hydrsBmic  plethora;  by  this  means  it  increases 
the  water  in,  and  so  the  total  volume  of,  the  blood ;  it  does  not,  how- 
ever, appreciably  increase  the  arterial  pressure ;  and  if  we  may  accept 
the  analogy  of  the  intestinal  and  liver  capillaries  to  the  glomerular 
and  tubular  capillaries  of  the  kidney  respectively,  hydrsemio  plethora, 
though  it  would  markedly  increase  the  pressure  in  the  capillaries 
surrounding  the  tubules,  would  not  cause  greatly  increased  exudation 
from  the  vessels  of  the  glomeruli 

(3)  Sodium  sulphate  diuresis  is  accompanied  with  an  increase  of 
oxygen  used  by  the  kidney,  even  when  the  urine  is  very  dilute. 

(4)  It  has  also  been  shown  that  if  the  pressure  of  urine  in 
the  ureter  is  artificially  raised,  by  partial  blockings  injection  of 
the  salt  causes  an  Increase  of  the  output  of  sodium  sulphate,  and 
frequently  of  the  total  output  of  urine.  This  experiment  also  shows 
that  reabsorption  does  not  occur. 

The  recent  work  of  Barcroft  and  Straub  suggests  that  sodium 
sulphate  does  not  act  on  the  glomerulus,  but  is  secreted  through  the 
epithelium  of  the  tubules ;  for  in  a  diuresis  caused  by  this  salt  the 
kidney  does  an  amount  of  work  (measured  by  the  oxygen  consumed) 
which  they  regard  as  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  the  trifling  quantity 
of  protoplasm  that  forms  the  glomerular  epithelium.  In  strong 
contrast  to  sodium  sulphate  as  a  diuretic  is  Singer's  solution.  This 
fluid,  isotonic  with  blood  in  the  matter  of  salts,  produces  a  copious 
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diuresis  which  is  unlike  that  evoked  by  sodium  sulphate,  for  (1) 
it  approximates  the  plasma  in  its  crystalline  constituents,  and  (2) 
no  extra  oxygen  is  used  up  by  the  kidney,  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  there  is  no  extra  activity  on  the  part  of  the  renal  cells ; 
(3)  the  diuresis  is  not  abolished  by  drugs,  which  tend  to  poison  the 
epithelium  of  the  tubules.  These  facts  suggest  that  the  simplest 
forms  of  diuresis,  those  brought  about  by  a  mere  alteration  in  the 
physical  conditions  without  the  introduction  of  some  specific 
chemical  stimulus,  cause  an  increased  flow  from  the  glomerulus; 
bodies,  however,  which  may  be  regraded  as  specific  stimuli  whether 
nitrogenous  or  not,  act  upon  the  tubules,  causing  a  definite  secretion 
which  resembles  the  plasma  but  little  in  its  constitution. 

This  contribution  to  the  problem  is  thus  in  favour  of  the 
filtration  hypothesis  so  far  as  certain  constituents  of  the  urine  under 
the  influence  of  certain  diuretics  are  concerned.  But,  as  I  have 
before  indicated,  the  conclusions  have  not  been  absolutely  accepted 
by  other  workers,  and  we  must  be  content  to  leave  the  matter  open. 

Diuretios. — ^We  have  gone  very  fully  into  the  functions  of  the 
kidney,  for  it  frequently  happens  that  drugs  must  be  prescribed  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  these  fimctions.  Such  drugs  are  called 
diuretics.  They  act  in  different  ways,  some  locally  on  the  kidney, 
such  as  caffeine,  and  some  of  the  saline  diuretics ;  others,  such  as 
digitalis,  act  upon  the  general  blood-pressura  It  is  important,  in 
prescribing  these  drugs,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  whilst  the 
greatest  benefit  may  attend  their  action,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
of  them  (the  digitalis  group  excepted)  can  be  regarded  as  doing 
their  work  without  throwing  a  greater  or  less  strain  upon  some 
portion  of  the  renal  epithelium. 

The  Work  done  by  tlie  Kidney. 

We  can  estimate  the  energy  transformed  by  the  kidney  in  more 
than  one  way.  The  urine  is  much  more  concentrated,  as  regards 
crystalline  constituents,  than  the  plasma  from  which  it  was  produced. 
Thus,  urine  contains  about  2  per  cent,  of  urea  on  an  average,  plasma 
0*03  per  cent.,  and  the  same  is  true  in  different  degrees  for  other  sub- 
stances. It  follows  that  if  urine  were  placed  inside  an  osmometer  and 
an  unlimited  supply  of  plasma  outside,  water  would  be  sucked  into 
the  osmometer  until  a  column  of  fluid  of  great  height  had  been 
established  and  much  work  had  been  performed  in  raising  it.  In  a 
specific  instance,  the  blood-plasma  had  an  osmotic  pressure  equivalent 
to  a  0*92  per  cent,  solution,  and  the  urine  to  a  4  per  cent,  solution,  of 
sodium  chloride.  From  these  data,  and  from  the  amount  of  urine 
secreted,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  calculation  of  the  work  performed 
by  the  kidney.    In  other  words,  the  energy  used  by  the  kidney  in 
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secreting  the  urine  cannot  be  less  than  what  is  given  by  this  purely 
physical  consideration. 

The  maxiTnum  energy  used  up  by  the  kidney  may  be  calculated 
in  quite  another  way.  Estimations  have  been  made  of  the  amount 
of  oxygen  used  by  the  kidney  in  secreting  urines  of  known  concen- 
tration ;  this  oxygen  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of 
kidney  material  used  up.  If  the  amount  of  met-abolism  be  thus 
determined,  we  can  arrive  at  the  amount  of  energy  used  up  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  heat  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  this  amount 
of  kidney  material 

The  kidney  cannot  be  doing  more  work  than  its  metabolism  accounts  for.  If 
we  suppose  the  kidney  living  on  protein  (and  the  figures  would  not  differ  greatly  if 
we  supposed  it  to  be  living  on  carbohydrate),  we  may  start  with  the  following 
constants :  1  cc  of  oxygen  oxidises  1  milligiamme  of  protein,  and  forms  water, 
carbon  dioxide,  urea,  etc.  In  doing  so,  it  gives  out  4  heat-units  or  calories  (see 
Chapter  XL.),  and  this  is  equivalent  to  170,000  gramme-centimetres  of  work.  In  a 
typical  experiment  during  diuresis,  the  kidney  used  4  cc.  of  oxygen  per  minute ; 
ms  was,  therefore,  equivalent  to  680,000  gramme-centimetres  of  work,  and  the 
energy  transformed  from  potential  to  kinetic  energy  by  the  kidney  cannot  have 
been  less  than  this.  Let  us  consider  what  evidence  there  is  of  mechanical  work 
which  the  organ  does  as  an  offset  against  this;  one  wav  in  which  the  work 
mai^ests  itseu  is  in  the  concentration  of  the  urine ;  this  fluid  is  many  times  more 
concentrated  than  the  blood-plasma.  The  degree  of  concentration  can  be  calcu- 
lated firom  a  knowledge  of  the  freezing-points  of  the  blood  and  urine ;  the  greater 
the  concentration  of  a  solution  of  a  crystalline  substance,  the  lower  is  its  freesing- 
point  (see  p.  S28).  In  this  way,  it  was  calculated  that  14,700  gramme^sentimetres  of 
work  was  done  in  the  case  just  referred  ta  If  the  calculation  is  made  for  each 
salt  separately,  a  higher  ^gvae  than  this  would,  however,  be  obtained ;  but  even 
then,  much  of  the  energy  of  the  kidney  is  left  unaccounted  for ;  and  in  all  probability 
the  transference  even  of  water  at  a  rapid  rate  through  protoplasm  is  a  process 
involving  the  active  metabolism  of  cells. 

Bxtirpation  of  tlie  Kidneys. 

SdirpcUion  of  one  kidney  for  stone,  etc.,  is  a  common  operation. 
It  is  not  followed  by  any  imtoward  result.  The  remaining  kidney 
enlarges  and  does  the  work  previously  shared  between  the  two. 

^etvrpation  of  loth  kidneys  is  fatal ;  the  urea,  etc.,  accumulate  in 
the  blood,  and  the  animal  dies  in  a  few  days;  ursemio  convulsions 
do  not  usually  occur  in  such  experiments. 

Ligature  of  both  renal  arteries  amounts  to  the  same  thing 
as  extirpation  of  the  kidneys,  and  leads  to  the  same  result.  If  the 
ligature  is  released  the  kidney  after  a  time  again  sets  to  work,  but  the 
urine  secreted  at  first  is  albuminous,  o^ing  to  the  epithelium  having 
been  impaired  by  being  deprived  for  a  time  of  its  blood  supply. 

The  Passage  of  Urine  into  the  Bladder. 

As  each  portion  of  urine  is  secreted  it  propels  that  which  is 
already  in  the  uriniferous  tubes  onwards  into  the  pelvis  of  the 
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kidney.  Thence  through  the  ureter  the  urine  passes  into  the  bladder, 
into  which  its  rate  and  mode  of  entrance  has  been  watched  in  cases 
of  ectopia  vmccg,  %.$.  of  such  fissures  in  the  anterior  and  lower  pert  of 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  of  the  front  wall  of  the  bladder,  as 
expose  to  view  its  hinder  wall  together  with  the  orifices  of  the  uretersi 
The  urine  does  not  enter  the  bladder  at  any  regular  rate,  nor  is  there 
a  synchronism  in  its  movement  through  the  two  ureters.  During  fast- 
ing, two  or  three  drops  enter  the  bladder  every  minute ;  each  drop  as 
it  enters  first  raises  up  the  little  papilla  through  which  the  ureter 
opens,  and  then  passes  slowly  through  its  orifice,  which  at  once  again 
closes  like  a  sphincter.  Its  flow  is  aided  by  the  peristaltic 
contractions  of  the  ureters,  and  is  increased  in  deep  inspira- 
tion, or  by  straining,  and  in  active  exercise,  and  in  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  after  a  meal  The  urine  is  prevented  from 
regurgitation  into  the  ureters  by  the  mode  in  which  these  pass 
through  the  walls  of  the  bladder,  namely,  by  their  lying  for  between 
half  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  between  the  muscular  and  mucous 
coats  before  they  turn  rather  abruptly  forwards,  and  open  through 
the  latter  into  the  interior  of  the  bladder. 

The  maximum  pressure  in  the  ureter  as  measured  by  a  man- 
ometer is  always  at  least  30  to  40  mm.  of  mercury  less  than  the 
arterial  blood-pressure,  and  is  probably  equal  to  the  pressure  in  the 
glomerular  capillaries.  There  is  therefore  no  great  secretory  pressure 
analogous  to  what  one  finds  in  the  salivary  glands  (p.  498),  and  this 
is  a  point  in  favour  of  Brodie's  **  propulsion  hypothesis  "  (p.  568). 

Micturition. 

The  desire  to  void  the  urine  arises  from  a  sense  of  fullness  of 
the  bladder,  and  the  increase  of  pressure  in  this  viscus,  which  results 
from  its  distension,  is  probably  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
causation  of  the  reflex.  Mosso  states  that  in  the  dog's  bladder  a 
pressure  of  20  cms.  of  water  sets  the  reflex  in  action. 

The  afferent  impulse  so  produced  finds  its  way  to  the  sacral 
region  of  the  cord  chiefly  through  the  second  and  third  sacral  nerves, 
and  stimulates  the  so-called  vesical  centre,  which  is  situated  in  the 
grey  matter  there ;  the  reflex  takes  place  perfectly  well  in  an  animal 
whose  spinal  cord  has  been  cut  across  as  low  as  the  lower  part  of  the 
lumbar  region.  It  has  therefpre  been  proved  that  the  reflex  centre 
must  be  situated  below  this  point  In  such  animals  there  is  no 
consciousness  of  the  afferent  impulse,  and  the  same  is  true  for  the 
human  subject  with  corresponding  injuries  to  the  spinal  cord. 
Such  animals  or  men  have  also  no  voluntary  control  over  the  act ;  it 
occurs  in  them  purely  reflexly. 

The  efferent  nerves  to  the  bladder  fall  into  two  sets :—  (1)  The 
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nervuB  erigms;  this  is  undoubtedly  the  more  important  of  the  two. 
Stimulation  of  this  nerve  causes  contraction  of  the  bladder,  and 
relaxation  of  its  sphincter,  the  two  necessary  acts  by  which  the 
urine  is  expelled.  (2)  The  hypogastric  nerves;  pre-ganglionic  fibres 
leave  the  cord  in  the  lumbar  r^on,  pass  thence  to  the  inferior 
mesenteric  ganglion,  from  the  cells  of  which  the  post-ganglionic  fibres 
ultimately  reach  the  bladder  by  the  hypogastric  nerves.  Much 
difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  r^rding  the  action  of  these 
nerves,  but  in  most  animals  they  cause  constriction  of  the  sphincter, 
and  in  some  cases  relaxation  of  the  bladder  walls  also.  The  hypo- 
gastric nerves  would  therefore  appear  to  be  the  functional  anta- 
gonists of  the  nervi  erigentes.  In  many  animals  the  bladder 
constantly  exhibits  rhythmic  contractions. 

In  theory,  therefore,  micturition  is  a  reflex  action ;  but  in  practice 
it  is  a  voluntary  act,  and  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  abdomen  press 
upon  the  bladder  and  assist  its  emptying.  It  is  only  in  the  cases  of 
cord  injury  or  disease  already  alluded  to  that  the  voluntary  factor  is 
absent 

The  simplest  view  to  take  of  voluntary  micturition  is  the  foUow- 
ii^: — ^The  will  causes  the  abdominal  muscles  to  contract,  and  the 
increased  pressure  on  the  bladder  so  produced  is  the  signal  for  the 
reflex  to  occur.  It  is  further  probable  that  the  mere  thought  of 
micturition  may  influence  the  sacral  vesical  centre,  and  heighten  its 
sensitiveness.  This  certainly  is  the  case  in  the  neighbouring 
centre  for  the  erection  of  the  penis;  erection  can  be  evoked  as  a 
reflex  act,  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  it  also  takes  place 
as  ja  result  of  the  emotions. 

If  urine  is  voided  too  frequently,  the  cause  may  be  (1)  peripheral, 
aa  in  inflammation  of  the  bladder ;  here  the  organ  is  unduly  sensitive 
to  the  pressure  of  fluid;  and  (2)  central,  as  in  cases  of  fear  and 
excitement ;  here  the  sensibility  of  the  vesical  centre  is  heightened. 
In  children  ^ere  control  of  the  vesical  centre  is  often  not  fully 
established  while  they  are  young,  frequent  and  involuntary  micturi- 
tion may  occur. 

Deficiency  of  power  to  expel  the  urine  may  be  due  to  actual 
obstruction,  from  an  enlarged  prostate  or  a  stricture  in  the  urethra. 
It  may  also  be  due  to  weakness  of  the  bladder,  as  in  cases  where 
the  organ  is  much  distended  and  its  musculature  attenuated;  this 
condition  is  often  secondary  to  obstruction  produced  by  stricture,  or 
other  causes. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII 

THE  UBINB 

I 
9  *  ' 

Quantity. — ^A  man  of  average  weight  and  height  passes  from  1400 
to  1600  C.C.,  or  about  50  fluid  oz.  daily.  This  contains  about  50 
grammes  {1\  oz.)  of  solids. 

ColQur. — ^This  is  some  shade  of  yellow  which  varies  considerably 
with  the  concentration  of  the  urine.  It  is  due  to  a  mixture  of  pig- 
ments; of  these  the  most  abundant  is  a  yellow  one,  originally 
named  urochrome  hj  Thudichum,  whose  investigations  have  in  the 
main  been  confirmed  and  supplemented  by  the  recent  work  of 
Dombrowski.  It  shows  no  absorption  bands,  and  does  not  fluoresce 
with  zinc  salts  as  urobilin  does.  It  yields  a  pyrrol  derivative 
which  is  not  hsemopyrral,  and  so  urochrome  is  probably  not  related 
to  urobilin.  It  contains  11-1  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  5  per  cent 
of  sulphur,  most  of  which  is  easily  split  ofif  as  sulphide  by  cold 
alkali    It  is  probably  derived  from  protein. 

Urobilin,  which  is  normally  present  in  small  quantities  only, 
has  a  reddish  tint,  and  like  bile  pigment  is  an  iron-free  substance. 
It  has  an  absorption  band  near  the  F  line.  The  bile  pigment  in 
the  intestines  is  converted  into  stercobilin,  most  of  which  leaves  the 
l)ody  with  the  faoces ;  some,  however,  is  reabsorbed  and  is  excreted 
into  the  urine,  and  is  then  called  urobilin  (see  p.  631).  A  chromogen 
or  mother-substance  called  urobilinogen,  which  by  oxidation — fpr 
instance,  standing  exposed  to  the  air — ^is  converted  into  the  pigment 
proper,  is  more  abundant  than  urobilin  itself.  In  certain  diseased 
conditions  the  amount  of  urobilin  is  considerably  increased. 

Uroerythrin,  the  colouring  matter  of  pink  urate  sediments, 
appear  to  be  a  small  but  constant  constituent  of  urine,  but  its 
origin  is  unknown.  Normal  urine  contains  also  a  trace  of  hcemato- 
porphyrin^  and  the  amount  is  increased  in  certain  diseased  states. 

Reaction. — The  reaction  of  normal  urine  is  acid ;  this  is  not  due 
to  free  acid,  but  to  acid  gaits,  of  which  acid  sodium  phosphate  is  the, 
most  important.  The  uric  and  hippuric  acids  of  the  urine  are 
combined  as  urates  and  hippurates  respectively.  Under  certain 
circumstances  the  urine  becomes  less  acid  and  even  alkaline;  the 
most  important  of  these  are  as  follows : — 

1.  During  digestion.    Here  there  is  a  formation  of  free  acid  in 
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the  stomach,  and  a  corresponding  liberation  of  bases  in  the  blood, 
which,  passing  into  the  urine,  diminish  its  acidity,  or  even  render  it 
alkaline.  This  is  called  the  alkaline  tide  ;  the  opposite  condition,  the 
add  tide,  occurs  after  a  fast — for  instance,  before  breakfast. 

2.  In  herbivQtous  animals  and  vegetarians.  The  food  here  con- 
tains excess  of  alkaline  salts  of  acids  such  as  tartaric,  citric,  malic,  etc. 
These  acids  are  ozidited  into  carbonates,  which,  passing  into  the  urine, 
give  it  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Sp^olfip  Gravity. — This  should  be  taken  in  a  sample  of  the 
twenty-four  hours'  Urine  with  a  urinometer. 

The  specific  gravity  varies  inversely  as  the  quantity  of  urine 
passed  under  normal  conditions  from  1015  to  1025.  A  specific 
gravity  below  1010  should  excite  suspicion  of  hydruria;  one  over 
1030,  of  a  febrile  condition,  or  of  diabetes,  a  disease  in  which  it  may 
rise  to  1050.  '  The  specific  gravity  has,  however,  been  known  to  sink 
as  low  as  1002  (after  large  potations,  urinapotus\  or  to  rise  as  high 
as  1035  (af teir  great  sweating)  in  perfectly  healthy,  persona 

Ck>mpoaition.-^The  following  table  gives  the  averse  amounts  of 
the  urinary  constituents  passed  by  a  mJEin  taking  an  ordinary  diet 
containing  about  100  grammes  of  protein  in  the  twenty-four  hours  :~^ 

Total  quantity  of  urine   .        .        .        .  1500*00  grammes. 

Water 1440-00  „ 

Sdids .  60*00  „ 

Urea        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  85*00  „ 

Uric  add         .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  0*75 

Sodium  chloride 16*5  „ 

PhoBpboric  acid 3*5  „ 

Sulphuric  add 2*0  „ 

Ammonia 0*65  „ 

Creatinine 0*9  „ 

Chlorine 11*0 

Potassium 2*5  „ 

Sodium 5*5  „ 

Cakdum 0*26  „ 

Magnesium 0*21  „ 

The  most  abundant  constituents  of  the  urine  are  water,  urea,  an4 
sodium  chloride.  In  the  foregoing  table  one  must  not  be  misled  by 
seeing  the  names  of  the  acids  and  metals  separated.  The  acids  and 
the  bases  are  combined  to  form  salts,  such  as  urates,  chlorides, 
sulphates,  phosphates,  etc. 

Urea. 

Urea,  or  Carbamide,  CO(NH2)2,  is  isomeric  (that  is,  has  the  same 
empirical,  but  not  the  same  structural  formula)  with  ammonium 
cyanate  (NH4)CN0,  from  which  it  was  first  prepared  synthetically 
by  Wohler  in  1828.  Since  then  it  has  been  prepared  synthetically 
in  other  ways.    Wohler's  observation  derives  interest  from  the  fact 
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th&t  thifl  was  the  first  oi^aiiic  substance  which  was  prepared  syiitbeti- 
cally  by  chemists.* 

When  crTStalliaed  out  from  the  urine  it  is  found  to  be  readily 
soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol :  it  has  a  saltish  taste,  and  is  nentral 
to   litmus    paper.     The  form   of    its 
crystals  is  shown  in  %■  378. 

When  treated  with  nitric  acid, 
nitrate  of  urea  (CON^^.HNOO  is 
formed ;  this  crystallises  in  ootahedra, 
lozei^-shaped  teblets  or  hexagons  (fig. 
379).  When  treated  with  oxalic  acid, 
flat  or  prismatic  crystals  of  urea  oxa- 
late  (CONiH,.HsOjO, + H,0)  are  formed 
(fig.  380). 

These  crystals  may  be  readily  ob- 
tained by  adding  excess  of  the  respective 
FiQ.  )Ts.-Ci7tuii  of  DTK.  acids  to  urine  which  has  been  concen- 

trated to  a  third  or  a  quarter  of  its  buUc 
Under  the  influence  of  an  organised  ferment,  the  mioroooccus 
ureoi,  which  grows  readily  in  stale  urine,  urea  takes  up  water, 
and  is    converted  into  ammonium    carbonate    [GON2Hf+2HjO  = 
CN'H|)jC03].    Hence  the  ammoniacal  odour  of  putrid  urine. 

By  moans  of  nitrous  acid,  urea  is  broken  up  into  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  nitrogen,  CONi,Hj+2HNOj  =  COi,+3H,0  +  2Ny      The 
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evolution  of  gas  bubbles  which  takes  place  on  the  addition  of  fuming 
nitric  acid  may  be  used  as  a  test  for  urea. 

Hypobromite  of  soda  decomposes  urea  in  the  following  way : — 
CONjH^   +   3NaBrO   =   COj   +    N,    +   2H„0   +  3NaBr. 

[CrM.]  [Badlnm  [Cubonlo  |N<trD«aa.l     [Wktei.]  [Sodium 

hrpobromlla,)         icld.]  bnunlda.l 

This  reaction  is  important,  for  on  it  one  of  the  readiest  methods 
for   estimating  urea  depends.     There  have  been   various   pieces  of 

*  MddoU  bu  pointed  out  that  the  En^ish  chemist  Henrv  HetmeU  prqiwed 
ftlcohol  front  olcflsnt  gu  stmultaneoiutr  with  Wohler'i  STiitbeaii  of  jatn.  The 
.. >  « — J. —  lu.  -.; — e  pf  organic  chemistiy  must,  therefore,  be  •hwed 
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app&ratuB  invented  for  rendering  the  analyaiB  easy;  bat  the  one 
ddacribed  below  is  the  beet.    If  the  experiment  is  performed  as 
directed,  nitnwen  ia  the  only  gas  that  comes  off,  the  carbonic  acid 
being  absorbed  hj  excess  of  soda.    The  amount 
of  nitrogen  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  urea. 

DupH's  spp«ntus  (flg.  SSI)  consuts  of  &  bottle  (A) 
united  to  a  meoiuring  tube  by  india-rubber  tubins-  'I^e 
measuring  tube  (C)  U  placed  within  acylinderM  water 
(D),  and  can  be  raisea  and  lowered  at  wilL  Measure 
36  cc  of  alkaline  solution  of  sodium  liypobromite 
(made  by  mixing  2  c.c.  of  bromine  with  23  cc.  of  a  40 
Dcr  cent  solution  of  caustic  soda)  into  the  bottle  A. 
Meaanre  C  cc  of  urine  into  a  small  tube  (B),  and  lower 
it  carefliilr,  so  that  no  urine  spUIs,  into  the  bottle. 
Close  the  bottle  securely  with  a  stopper  perforated  by 
■  glass  tube ;  this  giasa  tube  (the  bulb  blown  on  this 
tube  prerents  froth  from  passing  into  the  rest  of  the 
apparatus)  Is  connected  to  the  measuring  tube  by  India- 
rubber  tubing  and  a  T-piece.  The  third  limb  of  the 
T^iece  is  closed  by  a  puce  of  india-rubber  tubing  and 
a  plnch-cock,  seen  at  the  top  of  the  fiRUic     Open  the 

Cb-cock  and  lower  the  measuring  tube  until  the  sur- 
of  the  water  with  whkib  the  outer  cylinder  is  filled 
is  at  the  lero  point  of  the  graduation.  Qose  the  pinch- 
coclc,  and  raise  the  measuring  tube  to  ascertain  if  the 
apparatus  is  air-tighL  Then  lower  it  a<ain.  Tilt  the 
tK>ttle  A  BO  as  to  upset  the  urine,  and  snake  well  for  a 
minute  or  so.  During  this  time  there  is  an  evolution 
of  gas.  Then  immerse  the  bottle  in  a  lai^  beaker  con- 
taining water  of  the  same  temperature  as  that  in  the 
cylinder.  After  two  or  three  minutes  raise  the  measur- 
'  -  -  tube  untU  the  surf&ces  of  the  water  Inside  and  out- 
it  are  at  the  same  level     Read  off  the  amount  of 

(nitrogen)  evolved.  S5-i  c-c.  of  nitrogen  are  yielded 
...  D'l  grammeof  urea.  From  Uiis  the  quantity  of  urea 
in  the  5  cc  of  urine  and  the  percentage  of  urea  can  be 
calculated.  If  the  total  urea  passed  In  the  twen^-four 
hours  is  to  be  ascertained,  the  twenty-four  hours  urine 
roust  be  carefiilly  measured  and   thoroughly  mixed. 

A  sample  is  taken   Irom  the  total  for  analy^;  and  Pro.  ssi.— Ddpt^'s  Una 

then,  by  a  simple  sum  in  proportion,  the  total  amount  Appaimtiu. 

of  urea  Is  ascertained. 

A  more  accurate  determination  can  t>e  made  by  the  method  introduced  by 
Hiimer  and  Sjiiquist  The  following  reagents,  etc,  are  wanted  : — (i.)  A  saturated 
solution  of  barium  chloride  containing  5  per  cenL  of  l>arium  hydrate  ;  (ii.)  A  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  ether  in  the  proportion  2:1;  {iii.)The  apparatus,  eb^,  necessary  for 
carrying  out  Kieldahl's  method  of  estimating  nitrogen.  C  cc  of  urine  are  mixed 
with  5  cc.  of  tne  liarium  mixture,  and  100  ac  of  Uie  ether-alcohol  mixture.  By 
this  means  all  nitrogenous  substances  except  urea  are  precipitated.  Twenty-four 
hours  later  this  is  filtered  off.  and  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  SO  c.c.  of  the  ether- 
alcohol  mixture.  The  washings  are  added  to  the  filtrate,  and  a  tittle  raagnesta  Is 
added  to  drive  off  ammonia.  The  fiuid  is  then  evaporated  down  at  65°  C  until  its 
Tolume  is  about  10  c.c,  and  the  nitrogen  In  this  estimated  by  Kjeldohl's  method. 
The  nitrogen  found  is  multiplied  by  S'14S,  and  the  result  is  the  amount  of  the 
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in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  add.    The  ammonia  is  estimated  by  distilling  it 
into  standard  acid  and  subsequent  titration. 

I^eldahl*s  method  of  estimating  nitrogen  consists  in  boiling  the  material  under 
investigation  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  nitrogen  present  is  by  this  means 
conrerted  into  anmionia.  Excess  of  soda  is  then  added,  and  the  ammonia  distilled 
over  into  a  known  volume  of  standard  add.  The  amount  of  diminution  of  acidity 
in  the  standard  enables  one  to  calculate  the  amount  of  ammonia,  and  thence  the 
amount  of  nitrogen.  This  is  the  best  method  for  the  estimation  of  the  total 
nitrogen  in  tiie  urine. 

The  quantity  of  urea  is  variable,  the  chief  cause  of  variation 
being  the  amount  of  protein  food  ingested.  In  a  man  in  a  state  of 
nitrogenous  equilibrium,  taking  daily  100  to  120  grammes  of  protein  in 
his  food,  the  quantity  of  urea  secreted  daily  is  about  33  to  35  grammes 
(500  grains).  The  percentage  in  human  urine  would  then  be  2  per 
cent.;  but  this  also  varies,  because  the  concentration  of  the  urine 
varies  considerably  in  health.  In  dogs  it  may  be  10  per  cent 
The  excretion  of  urea  is  usually  at  a  maximum  three  hours  after  a 
meal,  especially  after  a  meal  rich  in  proteins.  If,  therefore,  people 
adopt  the  Chittenden  diet,  which  contains  about  half  the  quantity  of 
protein  which  is  present  in  the  more  usual  Yoit  dietary,  their  urine 
will  naturally  show  a  nitrogenous  output  of  half  of  that  which  is  now 
regarded  as  normal  In  those  who  adopt  such  a  reduced  diet,  FoUn 
has  shown  that  the  decrease  in  urinary  nitrogen  falls  mainly  on  the 
urea  fraction,  and  in  some  cases  the  urea  excreted  accoimted  for  only 
66  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen.  The  other  nitrogenous  katabolites 
of  the  urine  alter  comparatively  little  under  such  circumstances,  and 
the  creatinine  in  particular  remains  remarkably  constant  in  amount 

In  our  study  of  protein  absorption  (p.  542),  we  have  already 
indicated  that  the  amino-acid  fragments  of  the  food-protein  are 
utilised  in  two  ways.  A  small  part  is  used  by  the  tissue  cells  for 
the  reconstruction  of  their  protein  which  has  imdergone  katabolism. 
In  time  this  will  in  turn  be  katabolised,  and  the  waste  products 
discharged  as  ammonia,  creatinine,  and  a  certain  amount  of  urea. 
This  form  of  metabolism  may  be  termed  tissvs  or  endogenous 
metabolism,  and  its  amount  is  constant  and  independent  to  a  great 
extent  of  the  food.  The  other  and  larger  part  of  the  cleavage  pro- 
ducts of  the  food  protein  are  not  made  use  of  thus,  but  are  rapidly 
converted  into  urea  by  the  liver,  and  discharged  by  the  kidney. 
This  part  of  metabolism  may  be  termed  exogenous ;  it  is  variable  in 
amount,  and  depends  on  the  quantity  of  ingested  protein. 

That  the  liver  is  the  organ  where  urea  is  made  is  shown  by  the 
following  considerations : — 

1.  After  removal  of  the  liver  in  such  animals  as  frogs,  urea 
formation  almost  ceases,  and  ammonia  is  found  in  the  urine  instead. 

2.  In  mammals,  the  extirpation  of  the  liver  is  such  a  severe 
operation  that  the  animals  do  not  live.    But  the  liver  of  mammals 
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can  be  very  largely  thrown  out  of  gear  by  connecting  the  portal  vein 
directly  to  the  inferior  vena  cava  (Eck's  fistula).  This  experiment 
has  been  done  successfully  in  dogs ;  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  urine 
is  lessened,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  ammonia. 

3.  When  degenerative  chants  occur  in  the  liver,  as  in  cirrhosis 
of  that  organ,  the  urea  formed  is  much  lessened,  and  its  place  is 
taken  by  ammonia.  In  acute  yellow  atrophy  urea  is  almost  absent  in 
the  urine,  and,  again,  there  is  considerable  increase  in  the  ammonia. 
In  this  disease  amino-acids  such  as  leucine  and  tyrosine  are  also 
found  in  the  urine;  they  originate  in  the  intestine,  and,  escaping 
further  decomposition  in  the  degenerated  liver,  pass  as  such  into  the 
urine. 

That  the  amino-acids  are  the  substances  from  which  the  liver 
forms  urea  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  if  such  amino-acids  as  glycine, 
leucine,  arginine,  etc.,  are  administered  by  the  mouth,  or  injected 
into  the  blood-stream,  the  excretion  of  urea  is  correspondingly  raised. 

The  transformation  of  arginine  into  urea  is  a  subject  on  which  we 
have  more  accurate  information  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  amino- 
acids,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  change,  which  can  be  brought 
about  in  a  test-tube,  is  also  accomplished  in  the  organism.  If  the 
account  of  arginine  given  on  p.  417  is  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  to 
consist  of  a  urea  radical  and  a  substance  called  ornithine.  On 
hydrolysis  we  therefore  get  urea  and  ornithine  (diamino-valeric 
acid),  and  this  in  the  body  is  accomplished  by  a  special  enzyme 
called  arginase  (Kossel  and  Dakin),  which  is  more  abimdant  in  the 
liver  than  in  any  other  tissue.  The  actual  yield  of  urea  is,  however, 
greater  than  one  would  anticipate,  and  so  it  must  be  supposed  that 
the  ornithine  in  its  turn  is  broken  up  and  urea  is  the  result.  If  we 
glance  at' the  formula  of  ornithine,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  certain 
other  amino-acids  which  are  also  undoubted  urea  foreruuners,  we 
have  the  following : — 

Glycine C^U^^On 

Leucine C^HisNCJa 

Ornithine CoHjjNaOa 

In  aU  cases,  the  atoms  of  carbon  are  more  numerous  than  those  of 
nitrogen.  In  urea  (CONjHJ  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  amino- 
acids  must  therefore  be  split  into  simpler  compounds  which  unite 
with  one  another  to  form  urea.  Urea  formation  is  thus,  in  part, 
synthetic.  These  simpler  compounds  are  ammonium  salts.  Schroder's 
work,  which  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  investigators,  proves 
that  ammonium  carbonate  is  one  of  the  urea  precursors,  if  not  the 
principal  one.    The  equation  which  represents  the  reaction  is  as 

follows : — 

(NHJ2CO3  =  CON.H^  +  2H2O. 

[Ammonium  [Urea.  | 

carboutte.] 
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Schrdder's  principal  experiment  was  this:  a  mixture  of  blood  and 
ammonium  carbonate  was  injected  into  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein ; 
the  blood  leaving  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  vein  was  found  to  contain 
urea  in  abundance.  This  does  not  occur  when  the  same  experi- 
ment is  performed  with  any  other  organ  of  the  body,  so  that 
Schroder's  experiments  also  prove  the  great  importance  of  the  liver 
in  urea  formation.  Similar  results  were  obtained  by  Nencld  with 
ammonium  carbamate. 

The  importance  of  ammonia  is  cu^centuated  when  we  remember 
that  ammonia  is  one  of  the  products  of  pancreatic  digestion,  and 
probably  also  of  endogenous  protein  metabolism.  The  ammonia, 
whether  it  is  formed  directly  or  through  the  intermediate  stage  of 
amino-acid,  will  combine  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  blood  to  form 
ammonium  carbonate  or  carbamate,  and  the  following  structural 
formulsB  exhibit  the  close  relationship  between  these  substances  and 
urea.  The  loss  of  one  molecule  of  water  from  ammonium  carbonate 
produces  ammonium  carbamate;  the  loss  of  a  second  molecule  of 
-water  produces  urea — 

_/O.NH,  /NH,  /NH, 

"  =  C\O.NH^  O  =  C<;^O.NH^  O  =  ^XNHj 

[Ammonliim  carbonate.]  [Ammoniam  carbamate.]  [Urea  or  carbamide.] 

Urea  is  absent,  or  nearly  so,  from  the  muscles,  and  its  place  there 
is  taken  by  the  substance  called  creatine.  It  is,  however,  doubtful 
whether  creatine  is  a  precursor  of  urea  in  the  body.  The  fact  that 
muscular  work  does  not  appreciably  increase  protein  katabolism  is 
intelligible,  when,  in  light  of  recently  acquired  knowledge,  we  realise 
that  protein  katabolism,  in  so  far  as  its  nitrogen  is  concerned,  is 
independent  of  the  oxidations  which  give  rise  to  heat,  or  to  the 
energy  which  is  converted  into  work. 

UrcBtnia, — ^The  older  authors  considered  that  urea  was  formed  in  the  kidneys, 
just  as  they  also  erroneously  thought  that  carbonic  acid  was  formed  in  the  lungs. 
Provost  and  Dumas  were  the  first  to  show  that  after  complete  extirpation  of  Uie 
kidneys  the  formation  of  urea  goes  on,  and  that  it  accumulates  in  tne  blood  and 
tissues.  Similarly,  in  those  cases  of  disease  in  which  the  kidneys  cease  work»  urea 
is  still  formed  and  accumulates.  This  condition  is  caUed  wrmmia^  and  unless  the 
products  of  nitrogenous  breakdown  are  discharged  from  the  body  the  patient  dies 
in  a  condition  of  coma  preceded  b^  convulsions. 

This  term  was  originally  apphed  on  the  erroneous  supposition  that  it  is  urea  or 
some  antecedent  of  urea  which  acts  as  the  poison.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
poison  is  not  any  constituent  of  normal  urine ;  if  the  kidneys  of  an  animal  are 
extirpated,  the  animal  dies  in  a  few  days,  but  there  are  no  ursemic  convulsions. 
In  man,  also,  if  the  kidnevs  are  healthy,  or  approximately  so,  and  suppression  of 
urine  occurs  from  the  simultaneous  bloc£dng  of  both  renal  arteries  by  clot,  or  of  boUi 
ureters  by  stones,  again  urssmia  does  not  follow.  On  the  other  hand,  uraemia  may 
occur  even  while  a  patient  with  diseased  kidnevs  is  passing  a  considerable  amount 
of  urine.  What  the  poison  is  that  is  responsible  for  the  convulsions  and  coma,  is 
unknown.  It  is  doubtless  some  abnormal  katabolic  product,  but  whether  this  is 
produced  by  the  diseased  kidney  cells,  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  body,  is  also 
unknown. 
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Ammonia. 

A  small  quantity  of  ammonia  always  slips  through  into  the  urine, 
because  a  portion  of  the  ammonia-containing  blood  passes  through  the 
kidney  before  reaching  the  organs  that  are  capable  of  converting  it  into 
urea.  In  man  the  deoly  amount  of  ammonia  ezoreted  varies  between 
0*3  and  1*2  grammes;  the  average  is  07  gramme.  The  ingestion  of 
ammonium  carbonate  does  not  increase  the  amount  of  ammonia  in 
the  urine,  but  increases  the  amount  of  urea,  into  which  substance  the 
ammonium  carbonate  is  easily  converted.  But  if  a  more  stable  salt, 
such  as  ammonium  chl(»ide,  is  given,  it  appears  as  such  in  the  urina 

Under  normal  circumstances  the  amount  of  ammonia  depends  on 
the  adjustment  between  the  production  of  acid  substances  in  met- 
abolism and  the  supply  of  bases  in  the  food.  Ammonia  formation  is 
the  physiological  remedy  for  deficiency  of  bases. 

When  the  production  of  acids  is  excessive  (as  in  diabetes),  or 
when  mineral  acids  are  given  by  the  mouth  or  injected  into  the 
blood-stream,  the  result  is  an  increase  of  the  physiological  remedy, 
and  excess  of  ammonia  passes  over  into  the  urine.  Under  normal 
circumstances  ammonia  is  kept  at  a  minimum,  being  finally  converted 
into  the  less  toxic  substance  urea,  which  the  kidneys  easily  excrete. 
The  defence  of  the  organism  against  acids  which  are  very  toxic,  is  an 
increase  of  ammonia  formation,  or,  to  put  it  more  correctly,  less  of 
the  ammonia  formed  is  converted  into  urea. 

Under  the  opposite  conditions,  namely,  excess  of  alkali,  either  in 
food  or  given  as  such,  the  ammonia  disappears  from  the  urine,  all 
being  converted  into  urea.  Hence  the  diminution  of  ammonia  in  the 
urine  of  man  on  a  vegetable  diet,  and  its  absence  in  the  urine  of 
herbivorous  animals. 

Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  if  ammonium  chloride  is  given  to  a 
herbivorous  animal  such  as  a  rabbit,  the  urinary  ammonia  is  but  little 
increased.  It  reacts  with  sodium  carbonate  in  the  tissues,  forming 
anmionium  carbonate  (which  is  excreted  as  urea)  and  sodium  chloride. 
Herbivora  also  suffer  much  more  from,  and  are  more  easily  killed  by, 
acids  than  camivora,  their  organisation  not  permitting  a  ready  supply 
of  ammonia  to  neutralise  excess  of  acids. 

Creatine  and  Creatinine. 

Creatine  is  an  abundant  constituent  of  muscle;  its  chemical 
structure  is  very  like  that  of  arginine;  it  contains  a  urea  radical, 
and  by  boiling  it  with  baryta  it  splits  into  urea  and  sarcosine 
(methyl-glycine),  as  shown  in  the  following  equation : — 

aHjNgOg  +   HP  =  CON2H4  +  C-H^NOg. 

[Creatine.]  [Water.]  [Urea.]  [Sarcosine.] 

The  same  decompoaition  is  shown  graphicaUy  on  p.  417. 
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Creatme  is  absent  from  normal  urine,  but  it  is  present  in  the 
urine  during  starvation,  in  acute  fevers,  in  women  during  involution 
of  the  uterus,  and  in  certain  other  conditions  in  which  there  is  rapid 
loss  of  muscular  material 

Its  normal  fate  in  the  body  is  imknown ;  it  may  be  converted 
into  urea  as  in  the  foregoing  equation,  but  injection  of  creatine  into 
the  blood-stream  does  not  cause  any  increase  in  urea  formation ;  the 
creatine  injected  is  almost  wholly  excreted  unchanged. 

It  also  is  not  converted  into  creatinine,  although  it  has  been 
generally  assumed  that  this  conversion  does  occur.  The  transforma- 
tion of  creatine  into  creatinine  is  shown  in  the  following  equation : — 

C^H^NjOj   -   H^O  =  aH^NgO. 

[Creatine.]  [Water.]  [Creatiniike.] 

Becent  researches  have  entirely  failed  to  substantiate  the  view 
that  the  urinary  creatinine  originates  from  the  muscular  creatine. 
If  creatine  (an  innocuous  neutral  substance)  were  converted  by  the 
loss  of  water  in  the  muscles  into  creatinine  (a  strongly  basic 
substance),  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  that  is  known  of  the  chemical 
changes  that  occur  in  the  body. 

Creatinine  is  present  in  the  urine ;  it  is,  in  fact,  next  to  urea  the 
most  abundant  nitrogenous  substance  found  there.  Amid  all  the 
inconstancies  of  urinary  composition,  it  appears  to  be  the  substance 
most  constant  in  amoimt,  diet  and  exercise  having  no  efiTect  on  it. 
Folin's  view,  that  its  amoimt  is  a  criterion  of  the  extent  of 
endogenous  nitrogenous  metabolism,  has  steadily  gained  ground,  and 
the  work  of  the  past  few  years  has  shown  that  the  liver  and  not  the 
muscles  is  the  seat  of  its  formation.  Some  observers  have  supposed 
that  certain  tissue  enzymes,  termed  creatase  and  creatinase,  are  agents 
in  its  formation  and  destruction ;  others  have  failed  to  discover  the 
presence  of  these  enzymes  in  the  liver.  On  this  and  on  other  points 
there  are  differences  of  opinion,  but  without  discussing  the  pros  and 
cons  of  minor  details,  the  following  view  of  Mellanby  may  be  taken 
as  a  working  hypothesis  of  the  metabolic  history  of  the  substances 
in  question.  Mellanby  took  as  his  starting-point  an  investigation  of 
the  contradictory  data  relating  to  the  proportion  of  creatine  and 
creatinine  in  muscle,  and  by  improved  methods  showed  that 
creatinine  is  never  present  in  muscle  at  all,  even  after  prolonged 
muscular  work.  He  then  studied  in  the  developing  bird  the  amount 
of  creatine  at  different  stages,  and  found  that  it  is  entirely  absent  in 
the  chick's  musculatura  up  to  the  twelfth  day  of  incubation ;  after 
this  date  the  liver  and  the  muscular  creatine  develop  pari  passu. 
After  hatching,  the  liver  still  continues  to  grow  rapidly,  and  the 
creatine  percentage  in  the  muscles  increases  also,  although  the 
development  in  the  size  of  the  muscles  occurs  very  slowly.    This 
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and  other  experiments  on  the  injection  of  creatine  and  creatinine 
into  the  blood-stream  finally  led  Mellanby  to  the  following  hypo- 
thesis:— Certain  products  of  protein  katabolism,  the  nature  of  which 
is  uncertain,  are  carried  by  the  blood  to  the  liver,  and  from  these  the 
liver  forms  creatinine ;  this  is  transported  to  the  muscles  and  there 
stored  as  creatine;  when  the  muscles  are  saturated  with  creatine, 
excess  of  creatinine  is  then  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  The  small 
amount  of  creatinine  excreted  in  diseases  of  the  liver  also  supports 
the  view  that  that  organ  is  responsible  for  creatinine  formation. 

These  views  will  no  doubt  be  subjected  to  the  usual  tests  of 
criticism  and  renewed  research;  they  certainly  appear  to  explain 
some  of  our  previous  difficulties,  though  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
muscular  creatine  is  still  unsolved. 


Uric  Acid. 

Uric  Acid  (G5N4H4O3)  is,  in  mammals,  the  medium  by  which  a 
very  small  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  excreted  from  the  body.  It  is, 
however,  in  birds  and  some  reptiles  the  principal  nitrogenous  con- 
stituent of  their  urine.  It  is  not  present  in  tiie  free  state,  but  is 
combined  with  bases  to  form  urates. 

It  may  be  obtained. from  human  urine  by  adding  5  c.c.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  100  c.c.  of  the  urine,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to 
stand  for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  The  crystals  which  form  are 
deeply  tinged  with  urinary  pigment,  and  though  by  repeated  solution 
in  caustic  soda  or  potash,  and  precipitation  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
they  may  be  obtained  fairly  free  firom  pigment,  pure  uric  acid  is  more 
readily  obtained  from  the  solid  urine  of  a  serpent  or  bird,  which  con- 
sists principally  of  the  acid  ammonium 
urate.  This  is  dissolved  in  soda,  and 
then  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid 
produces  as  before  the  crystallisation  of 
uric  acid  from  the  solution. 

The  pure  acid  crystallises  in  colour- 
less rectangular  plates  or  prisms.  In 
striking  contrast  to  urea  it  is  a  most  in- 
soluble substance,  requiring  for  its  solu- 
tion 1900  parts  of  hot  and  15,000  parts 
of  cold  water.  The  forms  which  uric 
acid  assumes  when  precipitated  from 
human  urine,  either  by  the  addition  of      ^   «««   ^r  .     *       *  ^     ,^ 

,,        "Li«»-i  .  A    •  A-i  Fio.  888.— Vanous  forms  of  uric  acid 

hydrochloric  acid  or  m  certain  patho-  cryBtau. 

logical  processes,  are  very  various,  the 

most  frequent  being  the  whetstone  shape ;  there  are  also  bundles  of 
crystals  resembling  sheaves,  barrels,  and  dumb-bells  (see  fig.  382). 
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The  mwrexids  test  is  the  principal  test  for  uric  acid.  The  test 
has  received  the  name  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the  colour 
to  the  purple  of  the  ancients,  which  was  obtained  from  certain  snails 
of  the  genus  Mv/rex.  It  is  performed  as  follows :  place  a  little  uric 
acid  or  a  urate  in  a  capsule;  add  a  little  dilute  nitric  acid  and 
evaporate  to  dryness.  A  yellowish-red  residue  is  left.  Add  a  little 
ammonia  carefully,  and  the  residue  turns  violet;  this  is  due  to  the 
formation  of  purpurate  of  ammonia.  On  the  addition  of  potash  the 
colour  becomes  bluer. 

Another  reaction  that  uric  acid  undergoes  (though  it  is  not 
applicable  as  a  test)  is,  that  on  treatment  with  certain  oxidising 
reagents  urea  and  oxalic  acid  can  be  obtained  from  it.  Alloxan 
{G^^jd^  or  allantoin  {C^jEL^fi^  are  intermediate  products.  It 
is,  however,  doubtful  whether  a  similar  oxidation  occurs  in  the 
normal  metabolic  processes  of  the  body. 

Uric  acid  is  dibasic,  and  thus  there  are  two  classes  of  urates — 
the  normal  urates  and  the  acid  urates.  A  normal  urate  is  one  in 
which  two  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  two  of  a  monad 
metal  like  sodium ;  an  acid  urate  is  one  in  which  only  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  is  thus  replaced.    The  f  ormulsB  would  be— 

O5H4N4O8  =  uric  acid. 
CgHjNfiuN'^Oa  =  acid  sodium  urate. 
CgHgNagN^Os  =  normal  sodium  urate. 

The  acid  sodium  urate  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  pinkish  deposit 
of  urates,  which  often  occurs  in  urine,  and  is  called  the  laterUious 
deposit 

If  uric  acid  is  represented  bv  HoU,  the  normal  urates  may  be  represented  by 
M2U,  and  the  acid  urates  by  MHlf,  Bence  Jones,  and  lat^  Sir  W.  Roberts* 
considered  that  the  urates  actually  occurring  in  urine  are  what  are  termed  quadri- 
urates  MHU.HsU.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  compounds  do  not  really  exist; 
they  are  merely  mixtures  of  add  urate,  MHU,  and  free  uric  acid,  H^U. 

The  quantity  of  uric  acid  excreted  by  an  adult  varies  from  7  to 
10  grains  (05  to  0*75  gramme)  daily. 

The  best  method  for  determining  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  in 
the  urine  is  that  !of  Hopkins.  Ammonium  chloride  (or  sulphate) 
in  crystals  is  added  to  the  urine  imtil  no  more  wUl  dissolve.  This 
saturation  completely  precipitates  all  the  uric  acid  in  the  form  of 
ammonium  urate.  After  standing  for  two  hours  the  precipitate  is 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  saturated  solution  of  the  ammonium 
salt,  and  then  dissolved  in  weak  alkali  From  this  solution  the  uric 
acid  is  precipitated  by  neutralising  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
precipitate  of  uric  acid  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried,  and 
weighed;  or  the  crystals  may  be  dissolved  in  sodium  carbonate 
solution,  and  4;itrated  with  standard  solution  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate, until  a  diffused  pink  flush  appears  throughout  the  solution. 
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Origin  of  Uric  Acid. — Uric  acid  is  not  made  by  the  kidneys ; 
when  these  organs  are  removed,  uric  acid  oontinues  to  be  formed, 
and  accumulates  in  the  oi^ns,  especially  in  the  liver  and  the  spleen. 
After  extirpation  of  the  liver  in  birds  (in  which  animals  oric  acid  is 
such  an  important  katabolite),  the  formation  of  uric  acid  practically 
ceases,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  ammonia  and  lactic  acid,  and  the 
eonolusion  is  therefore  drawn  tlmt  in  these  animals,  ammonia  and 
lactic  acid  are  normally  synthesised  in  the  liver  to  form  uric  acid. 

But  in  mammals,  this  is  not  the  history  of  uric  acid  formation ; 
in  these  animals,  including  man,  uric  acid  is  the  end-product  of  the 
metabolism  of  nuclein,  from  the  bases  of  which  it  arises  by  oxidation. 

Kuclein,  the  main  constituent  of  the  nuclei  of  oells  (Bee  p.  429), 
yields,  on  decomposition,  certain  products  called  ^rtft«  substances, 
and  their  close  relationship  to  uric  aoid  is  shown  by  their  f  ormulee  i-^ 


(Hypoianthine  (monoxvpurlne) 
Xanthine  (dioxypu>tac5         .        .       . 
AdenioD  (amino-pDriQe) 
Gwuiine  (unino-oxypunne) 
Urie  add  (trioxypMtae) 

Just  as  the  ordinary  proteiu  metabolism  is  both  exogenous  and 
endc^enous,  so  is  it  the  ease  with  nuclein  metabolism.  There  are 
certain  kinds  of  food  (such  as  liver  and  sweetbread)  which  are  rich 
in  nuclei,  and  others,  such  as  meat,  which  are  rich  in  purine  bases 
(eepeoially  hypoxanthine).  The  increase  in  uric  acid  excretion  after 
partaking  of  such  food  is  exogsntna,  and  those  liable  to  uric  acid 
disorders  shonld  avoid  such  articles  of  diet.  Other  forms  of  diet 
lead  to  an  increase  in  uric  acid  formation  by  increasing  the  number 
of  leucocytes  in  the  blood,  and  there  is  a  consequent  increase  in  the 
metabolism  of  their  nuclei  Increase  in  l&aeocytea  may  occur,  how- 
ever, independently  of  diet,  and  in  the  disease  known  as  Uucocy- 
thamia,  this  occurs  to  a  marked  d^;ree;  in  such  cases  uric  acid 
formatipn  increases.  Although  special  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  nuclei  of  leucocytes  ^canse  these  can  readily  be  examined 
during  life,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  nuclein  metabolism  of 
all  oells  may  contribute  to  uric  acid  formation.  Uric  acid,  which 
originates  by  metabolism,  is  spoken  of  as  endogvnoui. 

We  must  next  consider  the  mechanism  by  which  the  tissne  cells 
form  uric  acid  from  nuclein.  This  question  is  not  only  of  interest 
in  itself,  but  also  because  it  illnstrates  a  general  truth  concerning 
the  importance  of  the  tissue  enzymes.  The  enzyme  of  the  liver 
which  turns  glyo(^en  into  sugar  is  the  oldest  known  example  of 
these;  in  more  recent  times,  the  importance  of  autolytic  enzymes 
(see  pp.  140  and  437)  of  tissue  erepsins  (see  p.  543)  and  arginase 
(see  p.  583)  has  been  recognised.    In  uric  acid  formation  we  have 
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the  very  strikiiig  example  of  the  action  of  a  saccession  of  enzymes; 
these  have  been  studied  in  the  extracts  of  different  organs,  and  their 
distribution  varies  a  good  deal;  speaking  generally,  however,  they 
appear  to  be  most  abundant  in  spleen  and  liver.  The  first  of 
these  is  called  nuclease ;  this  liberates  from  nuclein  the  two  purine 
bases  named  adenine  and  guanina  The  next  to  come  into  play  are 
certain  deamidising  enzymes ;  one  of  these,  called  admase^  converts 
adenine  into  hypoxanthine,  and  another,  called  guanase,  converts 
guanine  into  xanthine.  Finally,  oxidases  step  in,  which  convert 
hypoxanthine  into  xanthine,  and  xanthine  into  uric  acid.  But  even 
that  does  not  bring  the  list  to  a  conclusion,  for  in  some  organs 
(especially  the  liver)  th^re  is  a  capacity  to  destroy  uric  acid  after  it 
is  formed,  and  so  we  are  protected  from  a  too  great  accumulation 
ofr  this  substance.  What  exactly  happens  to  the  uric  acid  is  not 
certain,  although  it  is  clear  that  the  products  of  its  breakdown  are 
not  so  harmful  as  uric  acid -itself.  The*  enzyme  responsible  for  uric 
acid  destruction  is  called  the  uricdytic  enzym^.  The  uric  acid  which 
ultimately  escapes  as  urates  (normally)  in  the  urine  is  the  un- 
destroyed  residue. 

In  gout  and  allied  disorders  there  may  be  increased  formation  of 
uric  acid,  or  a  smaller  amount  of  that  formed  may  be  destroyed; 
the  excess  may  pass  into  the  urine,  partly  as  free  uric  acid  or  excess 
of  urates,  and  so  there  is  a  liability  to  concretions  (calculi,  gravel, 
etc.),  forming  in  the  kidney  or  bladder.  There  is  also  a  tendency 
to  the  deposition  of  urates  in  certain  parts,  and  the  joint  cartilages 
in  particular  are  liable  to  these  concretions.  The  uric  acid  diathesis 
is,  however,  much  too  large  a  subject  to  treat  in  a  physiological  text- 
book, and  medical  students,  when  they  come  to  the  study  of 
pathology,  will  discover  that  many  views  are  held  in  relation  to  it. 

Hippuric  Acid. 

Hippurio  Acid  (G^^O^,  combined  with  bases  to  form  hip- 
purates,  is  present  in  small  quantities  in  human  urine,  but  in  large 
quantities  in  the  urine  of  herbivora.  TUs  is  due  to  the  food  of 
herbivora  containing  substances  belonging  to  the  aromatic  group — 
the  benzoic  acid  series.  If  benzoic  acid  is  given  to  a  man,  it  unites 
with  glycine  with  the  elimination  of  a  molecule  of  water,  and  is 
excreted  as  hippuric  acid — 

CH2.NH2    CHgNH.CO.C^Hg 
C-H..COOH   +1  =1  +   H2O 

COOH        COOH 

[Benzoic  acid.]  [Glycine.]  [Hippuric  acid.]  [Water.] 

This  is  a  well-marked  instance  of  synthesis  carried  out  in  the 
animal  body,  and  experimental  investigation  shows  that  it  is  accom- 
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pHshed  by  the  living  cells  of  the  kidney  itself ;  for' if  a  mixtute  of 

glycine,  benzoic  acid,  and  blood  is  injected  through  the  kidney  (or 

nuxed    with   a   minced   kidney  just 

removed  from  the.  body  of  an  animal), 

their  place  is  found  to  have  been  taken 

by  hippuric  acid.    In  the  conversion 

of  benzoic  into  hippuric  acid  which 

occurs    in    herbivora,    the    necessary 

glycine  comes  from  the  kidney  itself. 


The  Inorganic  Ck>ii8tituents  of 

Urine. 

The  inorganic  or  mineral  constitu- 
ents of  urine  are  chiefly  chlorides, 
phosphates,  sulphates,  and  carbonates;       Pio.888.-ci78taiBofhippuricacid. 

the  metals  with  which  these  are  in 

combination  are  sodium,  potassium,  ammonium,  calcium,  and  mag- 
nesium. The  total  amoimt  of  these  salts  varies  from  19  to  25 
grammes  daily.  The  most  abundant  is  sodium  chloride,  which 
averages  in  amount  10  to  16  grammes  per  diem.  These  substances 
are  derived  from  two  sources — ^first  from  the  food,  and  secondly  as 
the  result  of  metabolic  processes  The  chlorides  and  most  of  the 
phosphates  come  from  the  food ;  the  sulphates  and  some  of  the  phos- 
phates, as  a  result  of  metabolism. 

Ohlorides. — ^The  chief  chloride  is  that  of  sodium.  The  ingestion 
of  sodium  chloride  is  followed  by  its  appearance  in  the  urine,  some 
on  the  same  day,  some  on  the  next  day.  Some  is  decomposed  to  form 
the  hydrochloric  cu^id  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  salt,  in  passing 
through  the  body,  fulfils  the  useful  office  of  stimulating  metabolism 
and  secretion. 

Sulphates. — The  sulphates  in  the  urine  are  principally  those  of 
potassium  and  sodium.  Only  the  smallest  trace  enters  the  body  with 
the  food.  Sulphates  have  an  impleasant  bitter  taste  (for  instance, 
Epsom  salts) :  hence  we  do  not  take  food  that  contains  them.  The 
sulphates  vary  in  amount  from  1*5  to  3  grammes  daily. 

They  are  derived  from  the  metabolism  of  proteins,  and  the 
excretion  of  sulphates,  though  it  occurs  earlier  than  that  of  urea, 
runs  parallel  with  it  The  sulphates  are,  therefore,  like  urea,  the 
result  of  exogenous  protein  metabolism.  The  sulphur  of  the  protein, 
which  is  endogenously  katabolised,  is  not  converted  into  ordinary 
sulphates  to  any  great  extent,  but  reappears  in  the  urine  partly  as 
ethereal  sulphates,  and  partly  in  the  form  of  certain  obscure  but 
not  fully  oxidised  sulphur  compounds,  and  is  usually  spoken  of  as 
neutral  sulphur. 
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The  ethereal  sulphates  just  mentioned  form  about  a  tenth  of  the 
total  sulphatea  They  are  combinations  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
organic  radicals,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  originate  from  putre- 
factive  changes  in  the  intestine.  The  chief  of  these  ethereal 
sulphates  are  phenyl  sulphate  of  potassium  and  indoxjl  sulphate  of 
potassium.  The  latter  originates  from  the  indole  formed  in  the 
intestine,  and  as  it  yields  indigo  when  treated  with  certain  reagents 
it  is  sometimes  called  tndican.  It  is  very  important  to  remember 
that  the  indican  of  urine  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  indican  of 
plants,  which  is  a  glucoside.  Both  yield  indigo,  but  there  the  resem- 
blance ceases. 

The  formation  of  these  sulphates  is  somewhat  important;  the 
aromatic  substances  liberated  by  putrefactive  processes  in  the 
intestine  are  poisonous,  but  their  conversion  into  ethereal  sulphates 
renders  them  harmless. 

The  equation  representing  the  formation  of  potassium  phenyl-sulphate  is  as 
follows : — 

CeH^OH  +  SOa<^gg   =  S0^3^«»^»  +  H^O. 

[Phenol.]  [Potassium  [PotMsinm  [Water.] 

hydrogen        phenyl-sulphate.] 
sulphate.] 

Indole  (CgHfN)  on  absorption  is  converted  into  indoxyl  :— 

Hie  equation  representing  the  formation  of  potassium  indozyl-sulphate  is  as 
follows : — 

[Indozyl.]  [Potassium  [Potassium  [Water.] 

hydrogen  Indozyl-sulphate.] 

sulphate.] 

Carbonates. — Carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  sodium,  calciimi, 
magnesium,  and  ammonium  axe  only  present  in  alkalhie  urine. 
They  arise  from  the  carbonates  of  the  food,  or  from  vegetable  acids 
(malic,  tartaric,  etc.)  in  the  food.  They  are,  therefore,  found  in  the 
urine  of  herbivora  and  vegetarians,  whose  urine  is  thus  rendered 
alkaline.  Urine  containing  carbonates  becomes,  like  saliva,  cloudy 
on  standing,  the  precipitate  consisting  of  calcium  carbonate,  and 
also  phosphates. 

Phojsphates. — ^Two  classes  of  phosphates  occur  in  normal  urine : — 

(1)  Alkaline  phosphates — that  is,  phosphates  of  sodium  (abundant) 
and  potassium  (scanty). 

(2)  Earthy  phosphates — that  is,  phosphates  of  calcium  (abundant) 
and  magnesium  (scanty). 

The  composition  of  the  phosphates  in  urine  is  liable  to  variation. 
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In  acid  urine  the  acidity  is  due  to  the  acid  salts.  These  are 
chiefly : — 

Sodium  dihydrogen  phosphate,  NaH2P04,  and  calcium  dihydrogen 
phosphate,  Ca(H2P04)2. 

Li  neutral  urine,  in  addition,  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate, 
NagHPO^,  calcium  hydrogen  phosphate,  CaHP04,  and  magnesium 
hydrogen  phosphate,  MgHP04,  *r®  found.  In  alkaline  urine  there 
may  be  instead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  above,  the  normal  phosphates 
of  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  [Na3P04,  Ca8(P04)2,  ^gi(P0^2]' 

The  earthy  phosphates  are  precipitated  by  rendering  the  urine 
alkaline  by  ammonia.  In  decomposing  urine,  ammonia  is  formed 
from  the  urea:  this  also  precipitates  the  earthy  phosphates.  The 
phosphates  most  frequently  found  in  the 
white  creamy  precipitate  which  occurs 
in  decomposing  urine  are : — 

(1)  Triple  phosphate  or  anmionio- 
magnesium  phosphate  (NH4MgP04  + 
6H2O).  This  crystallises  in  "  coffin-lid  " 
crystals  (see  fig.  384)  or  feathery  stars. 

(2)  SteUar  phosphate,  or  calcium 
phosphate ;  this  crystallises  in  star-like 
clusters  of  prisms. 

Aa  a  rule  normal  urine  gives  no 
precipitate  when  it  is  boiled ;  but  some- 
times neutral,  alkaline,  and  occasionally   fio.  884.-.uriiiai7  sediment  of  triple 
faintly  acid  urines  give  a  precipitate  of        SSf£JSrote?Sir,tT±^ 

Calciimi    phosphate    when     boiled :     this  ^^*°tatl**^  undergone  alkallne  fer. 

precipitate  is  amorphous,  and  is  liable 

to  be  mistaken  for  albumin.  It  may  be  distinguished  readily  from 
albumin,  as  it  is  soluble  in  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  whereas 
coagulated  protein  does  not  dissolve. 

The  phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine  chiefly  originates  from  the  phos- 
phates of  the  food,  but  is  partly  a  decomposition  product  of  the  phos- 
phorised  organic  materials  in  the  body,  such  as  lecithin  and  nuclein. 
The  amount  of  P2O5  in  the  twenty-four  hours'  urine  varies  from  2*5 
to  3'5  grammes,  of  which  the  earthy  phosphates  contain  about  half 
(1  to  1*5  gr.).  The  urine  also  contains  minute  quantities  of  organic 
phosphates,  for  instance,  glycero-phosphates. 

Tests  for  the  Inorffanlo  Salts  of  Urliie. 

Chlorides. — Acidulate  with  nitric  acid  and  add  silver  nitrate ;  a  white  precipitate 
of  silver  chloride,  soluble  in  ammonia,  is  produced.  The  object  of  acidulating  with 
nitric  acid  is  to  prevent  phosphates  bcdng  precipitated  by  the  silver  nitrate. 

Sulphates. — Acidulate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  barium  chloride.  A 
white  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  is  produced.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  again  added 
first,  to  prevent  precipitation  of  phosphates. 

2  P 
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Phosphates. — i  Add  ammonia;  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of  earthy  (that 
is,  calcium  and  magnesium)  phosphates  is  produced.  Tms  becomes  more  a{^parent 
on  standing.  The  alkaline  (that  is,  sodium  and  potassium)  phosphates  remain  in 
solution*  ii.  Mix  another  portion  of  urine  with  half  its  volume  or  nitric  add ;  add 
ammonium  molvbdate,  ana  boiL  A  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  falls.  This  test  is 
given  by  both  classes  of  phosphates. 

QitantUalivs  estimation  of  the  salts  is  accomplished  bv  the  use  of  solutions  of 
standard  strength,  which  are  run  into  the  urine  till  the  formation  of  a  precipitate 
ceases.  The  standards  are  made  of  silver  nitrate,  barium  chloride,  and  uranium 
nitrate  or  acetate  for  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  phosphates  respectivdy. 

Urinary  Deposits. 

The  different  substanoes  that  may  occur  in  urinary  deposits  are 
formed  elements  and  chemical  substancea 

The  formed  or  anatomical  elements  may  consist  of  blood- 
corpuscles,  pus,  mucus,  epithelium  cells,  spermatozoa,  casts  of  the 
urinary  tubules,  fungi,  and  entozoa.  All  of  these,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  quantity  of  mucus,  which  forms  a  flocculent  cloud  in  the 
urine,  are  pathological,  and  the  microscope  is  chiefly  employed  in 
their  detection. 

The  ohemioal  substances  are  uric  acid,  urates,  calcium  oxalate, 
calcium  carbonate,  and  phosphates.  Barer  forms  are  leucine,  tyrosine, 
xanthine,  and  cystine.  We  shall,  however,  here  only  consider  the 
commoner  deposits,  and  for  their  identification  the  microscope  and 
chemical  tests  must  both  be  employed. 

Deposit  of  Uric  Acid. — This  is  a  sandy  reddish  deposit  resembling 
cayenne  pepper.  It  may  be  recognised  by  its  crystalline  form  (fig. 
382,  p.  587)  and  by  the  murexide  reaction.  The  presence  of  these 
crystals  generally  indicates  an  increased  formation  of  uric  acid,  and, 
if  excessive,  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  stones  or  calculi  in  the 
bladder. 

Deposit  of  Urates. — This  is  much  commoner,  and  may,  if  the 
urine  is  concentrated,  occur  in  normal  urine  when  it  cools.  It  is 
generally  found  in  the  concentrated  urine  of  fevers;  and  there 
appears  to  be  a  kind  of  fermentation,  called  the  acid  fermentation, 
which  occurs  in  the  urine  after  it  has  been  passed,  and  which  leads 
to  the  same  result.  The  chief  constituent  of  the  deposit  is  the  acid 
sodium  urate,  the  formation  of  which  from  the  normal  sodium  urate 
of  the  urine  may  be  represented  by  the  equation : — 

2C5H2Na2N403   +   Up   +   CO.^   =    2qH3NaNp8   +   Na^COj. 

[Normal  sodium  [Water.)      [Carbonic       [Acid  lodiam  orate.]  (Sodiam 

urate.]  acid.]  carbonate.] 

This  deposit  may  be  recognised  as  follows : — 

(1)  It  has  a  pinkish  colour ;  the  pigment  called  uro-erythrin  is  one 
of  the  pigments  of  the  urine,  but  its  relationship  to  the  other  urinary 
pigments  is  not  known. 
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(2)  It  dissolves  upon  warming  the  urine. 

(3)  Microscopicall;  it  is  usnall;  antorphous,  but  crfstalline  forms 
simiiiu*  to  those  depicted  in  fig.  384  ma;  occur.  Crystals  of  calcium 
oxalate  may  be  mixed  with  this  deposit  (see  fig.  385). 


Fia.  8W.— CrjnUliofcmldiimoHliU.  Flo.  BBS.— CiTiUll  of  cy 


Deposit  of  Caldiun  Oxalate. — This  occurs  in  envelope  crystals 
(octahedra)  or  dumb-bells.  It  is  insoluble  in  ammonia,  and  in  acetic 
acid.  It  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Calcium 
oxalate  calculi  are  the  commonest  kind  of  stones  in  the  kidney. 

Deposit  of  Cystine. — Cystine  (CgHjgNjSgOJ  is  recognised  by  its 
oolourleas  six-sided  crystals  (fig.  386).  These  are  rare:  they  occur 
only  in  acid  urine,  and  they  may  form  concretions  or  calculL 
Cystinuria  (cystine  in  the  urine)  is  hereditary. 

Deposit  of  Fhosphatea. — These  occur  in  alkaline  urina  The 
urine  may  be  alkaline  when  passed,  due  to  fermentative  changes 
occurring  in  the  bladder.  All  urine,  however,  if  exposed  to  the  air 
(unless  the  air  is  perfectly  pure,  as  on  the  top  of  a  snow  mountain), 
will  in  time  become  alkaline,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  micrococcus 
urea.  This  forms  ammonium  carbonate  from  the  urea. 
CONjH^   +    2HjO    ==   (NH,)jCOj. 

[Una.)  [WiUr.]  lAmmonlnm 

cu-boiuCa.] 

The  ammonia  renders  the  urine  alkaline  and  precipitates  the 
earthy  phosphates.  The  chief  forms  of  phosphates  that  occur  in 
urinary  deposits  are — 

(1)  Calcium  phosphate,  Caj(P04)2;  amorphous. 

(2)  Triple  or  ammonio-m^nesium  phosphate,  MgNH,PO^ ;  coffin- 
lids  and  feathery  stars  (fig.  384). 

(3)  Crystalline  phosphate  of  calcium,  CaHPO^,  in  rosettes  of 
prisms,  in  spherules,  or  in  dumb-bells. 

(4)  Magnesium  phosphate,  Mg3(P04)j-|-22Hp,  occurs  occasion< 
ally,  and  crystallises  in  long  plates. 
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All  these  phosphates  are  dissolved  by  acids,  such  as  acetic  acid, 
without  effervescenca 

A  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  (1  in  5)  eats  magnesium 
phosphate  awaj  at  the  edges ;  it  has  no  effect  on  the  triple  phosphata 
A  phosphate  of  calcium  (CaHP04+2H20)  may  occasionally  be 
deposited  in  acid  urine.  Pus  in  urine  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for 
phosphates,  but  can  be  distinguished  by  the  microscopa 

Deposit  of  calcium  carbonate,  CaCOs,  appears  but  rarely  as 
whitish  balls  or  biscuit-shaped  bodiea  It  is  commoner  in  the  urine 
of  herbivora.  It  dissolves  in  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
effervescence. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  chemical  sediments  that  may 
occur  in  urine : — 


CHEMICAL  SEDIMENTS  IN  URINK 

In  Alkauve  Urine. 
PhosphaUs,  —  Calcium      phosphate^ 


In  Acid  Urine. 

Uric  -4cui.— Whetstone,  dumb-bell, 
or  sheaf-like  aggregations  of  crystals 
deeply  tinged  by  pi^^ent 

Uratss, — Generally  amorphous.  The 
acid  urate  of  sodium  and  or  ammonium 
may  sometimes  occur  in  star-shaped 
clusters  of  needles  or  spheroidal  clumps 
with  projecting  spines.  Tinged  brick- 
red.    Soluble  on  wanning. 

CcUcium  Oxalate,  —  Octahedra,  so- 
called  envelope  crystab.    Insoluble  in 


Ca/Pd4)2.    Amorphous. 

Triplephosphate, 
MgNH^PO*  +  611,0.       Coffin-Uds    or 
feathery  stars. 

Calcium  hydrogen  phosphate* 
CaHP04.   Rosett^,  spnerules,  or  dumb- 
bells. 

Magnesium  phosphate, 
M§a(POJ,  +  22HaO.    Longplatcs- 

All  the  preceding  are  soluble  in  ao 


acetic  acid.  acid  without  effervescence. 


Cystine, — Hexagonal  plates.    Rare. 
Leucine  and  Tyrosine, — Rare. 
Calcium  Phosphate, 

CaHP04  +  2HaO.— Rare. 


Calcium  Carbonate^  CaCO). — Biscuit- 
shaped  ciystals.  Soluble  in  acetic  acid 
with  effervescence. 

Ammonium  Urate, 
C5H^NH4)rN40,.   —  "ThOTn- apple" 
spherules. 

Leucine  and  Tyrosine, — Very  rare. 


Pathological  XJbink. 

Under  this  head  we  shall  briefly  consider  only  those  abnormal 
constituents  which  are  most  frequently  met  with. 

Proteins. — ^There  is  no  protein  in  normal  urine,*  and  the  most 
common  cause  of  the  appearance  of  albimiin  in  the  urine  is  disease 
of  the  kidney  (Bright's  disease).  The  term  "albumin"  is  the  one 
used  by  clinical  observers.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  a  mixture  of 
serum  albumin  and  serum  globulin.  Of  these,  serum  albumin  is 
usually  the  more  abundant.    Globulins,  and  especially  euglobulins, 

*  This  absolute  statement  is  true  for  all  practical  purposes.  Momer,  however, 
has  stated  that  a  trace  of  protein  (serum  albumin  plus  the  protein  constituent  tk 
mucin)  does  occur  in  normal  urine ;  but  the  trace  is  negligible,  man7  hundreds  of 
litres  of  urine  having  to  be  used  to  obtain  an  appreciable  quantity. 
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have  probably  lai^r  molecules,  so  eacape  of  globulin  iodicateB  moie 
serious  damage  to  the  renal  cells.  The  best  methods  of  testing  for 
and  estimating  the  protein  are  the  following: — 

(a)  Boa  the  top  of  ft  long  ct^mn  of  mine  in  a  teit-tube.    If  the  urine  is  acid, 
the  ■iDnmin  is  coagulated.    If  the  qnantity  of  albumin  it  small,  the  clondiness 
produced  Is  readilv  seen,  as  the  unboiled  nrine  beloir  it  is  clear. 
This  is  tnstJnbte  in  a  few  drops  of  acetic  add,  and  so  maj  be 
distinznished  from  phosptiates.     If  the  urine  is   alkaline,  it 
should  be  first  rendered  acid  with  a  little  dilute  acetic  add. 

(b)S*Ufr't  Mtric-aetd  Tett, — Pour  some  of  the  ortneKeDtly 
on  to  the  snrfoce  of  some  nitric  add  in  a  test4ube.  A  nniof 
white  predpitate  occurs  at  the  junction  of  the  two  liquidc  This 
test  is  used  for  small  quantities  of  albumin. 

(r)  Bitimalian  of  Albumin  by  Eihaeh'i  Aibianiitomtler. — 
Bsbach's  rea^nt  for  precipitating  the  albnmln  is  made  by 
dissolving  ID  grammes  of  picric  acid  and  20  grammes  of  citric 
add  in  800  or  HH)  cc.  of  boiling  water,  and  then  adding  suffi- 
cient water  to  moke  up  to  a  litre  (10D0C.C.). 

The  albuminometer  is  a  test-tube  graduated  as  shown  in 
fig.  887. 

Pour  the  urine  into  the  tube  up  to  the  mark  U  i  then  the 
reagent  up  to  the  mark  R.  Close  the  tube  with  a  cork,  and 
to  ensure  complete  mixture,  tilt  it  to  and  fro  a  doien  timea 
without  Bhakiug.  Allow  the  corked  tube  to  stand  upright 
twentr-four  hours ;  then  read  olF  on  the  scale  the  height  of  the 
coagumm.  The  fiEurea  indicate  grammes  of  dried  albumin  in 
a  libe  of  urine.  The  percentage  is  obtained  by  dividing  by  10. 
Thus,  if  the  coagulum  stands  at  S,  the  amount  of  albumla  i> 
3  grammes  pet  litre,  or  D'S  gr.  in  lOO  cc. 

A  condition  called  "peptonuria,  or  peptone  in  Aibuminainetar. 
the  urine,  is  observed  in  obtain  pathological  states, 
especially  in  diseases  where  there  is  a  formation  of  pus,  and  particu- 
larly if  the  pus  is  decomposed  owing  to  the  action  of  a  bacterial 
growth  called  staphylococcus;  one  of  the  products  of  disintegration 
of  pus  cells  appears  to  be  peptone;  and  tins  leaves  the  body  by  the 
mine.  The  term  "  peptone,"  however,  is  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
incorrect ;  the  protein  present  is  deutero-proteose.  In  certain  diseases 
of  bone  a  curioas  protein  passes  into  the  urine.  It  is  called  Bence- 
Jones  protein,  after  its  discoverer;  it  somewhat  resembles  hetero- 
proteose  in  its  propertiea. 

Sugar. — N'om^  urine  contains  no  sugar,  or  so  Uttle  that  for 
clinical  purposes  it  may  be  considered  ateent.  The  conditions  in 
which  glycosuria  occurs  are  described  on  p.  535. 

The  sugar  present  is  dextrose.  Lactose  may  occur  in  the  urine 
of  nursing  mothers.  Ltevulose,  pentoses,  and  other  sugars  are  found 
but  rarely.  Diabetic  urine  also  contains  hydroxybutyric  acid,  and 
may  contain  and  yield  on  distillation  acetone,  aod  aceto-acetic  acid. 
The  methods  usually  adopted  for  detecting  and  estimating  the  sugar 
are  aa  follows: — 
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caproas  oxide)  \hmt  ocean  od  boifing  with  PefaHiig's  tolutioii.  Feliliiig^s  sotutioB  U 
«n  alkaline  soliitioa  of  copper  sulphate  to  which  RocheOe  salt  has  been  added.  The 
Rochdle  salt  (doable  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda)  holds  the  cnprie  hydrate  in 
solution.  Pehling^s  solutioo  shoala  always  be  frnh^  prepared*  as,  on  standing,  an 
isomeride  is  formed  from  the  tartaric  acid,  which  redoces  the  copric  to  cnpitms 
oxide.  Fdihng^s  solution  should,  therelbre,  always  be  tested  by  boQing  before  it  is 
used.    If  it  remains  clear  on  boiliiuf,  it  is  in  good  condition. 

(e)  Picric  Acid  Jm^.— Take  a  drachm  (about  4  cc)  of  diabetic  orine;  add  to  it 
an  equal  Tohmie  of  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  picne  add,  and  half  the  yolume 
(Li,  2  c.c)  of  the  liquor  potassse  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  Boil  the  mixture 
for  about  a  minute,  and  it  becomes  so  intensely  dark  red  as  to  be  opaque.  Now  do 
the  same  experiment  with  normal  urine.  An  orange-red  colour  ^npears  even  in  the 
cold,  and  is  deepened  by  boQinff,  but  it  never  becomes  opaque,  ana  so  the  urine  for 
clinical  purposes  nuty  be  coositoed  fnc  from  sugar.  Tnis  reduction  of  picric  acid 
by  nornud  urine  is  due  to  creatinine. 

(d)  QiMtUiUjUiv0  Determination  of  Sugar  in  Urine, — Pehling*s  solution  is  pre- 
pared as  follows : — S4*089  grammes  of  copper  sulphate  are  disrolved  in  about  200 
cc  of  distilled  water ;  178  grammes  of  Rochdle  salt  are  dissolved  in  600  cc.  of  a 
14  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda.  The  two  solutions  are  mixed  and  diluted  to  a 
litre.  Ten  cc  of  this  solution  are  equivalent  to  0*06  gramme  of  dextrose  Dilute 
10  c.c  of  this  solution  with  about  40  cc.  of  water,  aiS  boil  it  In  a  porcelain  basin. 
Run  into  this  from  a  burette  the  urine  (which  should  be  previously  diluted  with  nine 
times  its  volume  of  distilled  water)  until  the  blue  colour  of  the  copper  sdtution 
disappears— that  is,  till  all  the  cupric  hydrate  is  reduced.  The  mixture  in  the  basin 
should  be  boiled  after  every  addition.  The  quantity  of  diluted  urine  used  from  the 
burette  contains  0*06  gramme  of  sujrar.  Calculate  the  percentage  fhnn  this, 
remembering  that  the  urine  has  been  duuted  to  ten  times  its  original  volume 

Pavy*s  modification  of  Pehling*s  solution  is  often  useo.  Here  ammonia 
holds  the  copper  in  solution,  and  no  precipitate  forms  on  boiling  with  sugar,  as 
ammonia  holds  the  cuprous  oxide  in  solution.  The  reduction  is  complete  when  the 
blue  colour  disappears;  10  c.c  of  Pavy*s  solution  =  1  cc.  of  Fehling*s  solution  = 
0*005  gramme  of  aextrose. 

There  are  several  other  modifications  of  the  original  Fehline  method  which 
have  been  introduced  with  the  purpose  of  making  the  end-point  dearer.  Allihn's 
method  is  the  most  accumte ;  the  cuprous  oxide  is  collected,  and  finally  reduced  to 
metallic  copper,  which  is  then  weighed. 

Fehlings  test  is  not  al)6olutdy  trustworthy.  Often  a  normal  urine  will 
decolorise  Fehling*s  solution,  though  sddom  a  red  predpitate  is  formed.  This  is 
due  to  excess  of  urates  and  creatinine.  Another  substance  called  glycuronic  add 
(CqHioP;)  is,  however,  very  likely  to  be  confused  with  sugar  by  FehBng*8  test ;  the 
cause  of  its  appearance  is  sometimes  the  administration  m  drugs  (chloral,  camphor, 
etc) ;  but  sometimes  it  appears  independently  of  drug  treatment. 

In  the  rare  and  hereoitary  conoition  called  alcaptonuria,  confusion  may  also 
arise  Alcapton  is  a  substance  which  originates  from  tyrosine  by  an  unusual 
form  of  metabolism.  It  gives  the  urine  a  brown  tint,  which  daricens  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  It  is  an  aromatic  substance,  which  Baumann  and  Wolkow  and  later 
Garrod  identified  with  homogentisinic  acid  (CeH^(OH)^H9.COOH). 

(e)  A  good  confirmatory  test  for  sugar  is  the  fermentation  test^  which  is  per- 
formed as  Follows : — 

Half  fill  a  test-tube  with  the  urine  and  add  a  little  German  yeast  Fill  up  the 
tube  with  mercury ;  invert  it  in  a  basin  of  mercury,  and  leave  it  in  a  warm  place 
for  twenty-four  hours.  The  sugar  will  undergo  fermentation:  carbonic  ada  gas 
accumulates  in  the  tube,  and  the  liquid  no  longer  gives  the  tests  for  sugar,  or  only 
fiiintly,  but  gives  those  for  alcohol  instead.    The  specific  gravity  falls. 

(/)  The  phenyUiydraxme  test  (p.  409)  may  also  be  applied. 

Bile. — ^This  occurs  in  jaundice.  The  urine  is  dark-brown, 
greenish,  or  in  extreme  cases  almost  black  in  colour.  The  most 
readily  applied  test  is  Gmelin's  test  for  the  bile  pigments.    Excess 
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of  urobilin  should  not  be  mistaken  for  bile  pigment.  Pettenkofer's 
test  for  the  bile  acids  seldom  succeeds  in  urine  if  the  test  is  done  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  best  method  is  to  warm  a  thin  film  of  urine 
and  cane  sugar  solution  in  a  flat  porcelain  dish.  Then  dip  a  glass  rod 
in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  draw  it  across  the  film.  Its  track  is 
marked  by  a  purplish  lina  Hay's  sulphur  test  is  a  good  one  for  bile 
salt&  If  some  flowers  of  sulphur  are  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of 
normal  urine,  it  remains  floating  on  the  top.  If  bile  salts  are  present 
even  in  small  quantities,  the  fine  sulphur  particles  fall  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  urine  is  contained ;  this  is  due  to 
an  alteration  of  surface  tension  which  bile  salts  produce. 

Blood. — ^When  haemorrhage  occurs  in  any  part  of  the  urinary 
tract,  blood  appears  in  the  urina  It  is  found  in  the  acute  stage  of 
Bright's  disease.  If  a  large  quantity  is  present,  the  urine  is  deep 
red.  Microscopic  examination  then  reveiJs  the  presence  of  blood- 
corpuscles,  and  on  spectroscopic  examination  the  bands  of  oxyhemo- 
globin are  seen. 

If  only  a  small  quantity  of  blood  is  present,  the  secretion — 
especially  if  acid — ^has  a  clu^acteristic  reddish-brown  colour,  which 
ph^ciietenu"  smoky." 

The  blood  pigment  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  appear  in 
the  urine  without  the  presence  of  any  blood-corpuscles  at  all  This 
is  produced  by  a  disintegration  of  the  corpuscles  occurring  in  the 
circulation.  The  condition  so  produced  is  called  hcemoglMnuria ; 
it  occurs  in  several  pathological  states,  as  for  instance  in  the  tropical 
disease  called  '' Black- water  fever."  The  pigment  is  in  the  condi- 
tion of  methaemoglobin  mixed  with  more  or  less  oxyhsemoglobin, 
and  the  spectroscope  is  the  means  used  for  identifying  these 
substancea 

Pus  occurs  in  the  urine  as  the  result  of  suppuration  in  any  part 
of  the  urinary  tract.  It  forms  a  white  sediment  resembling  that  of 
phosphates,  and,  indeed,  is  always  mixed  with  phosphates.  The  pus 
corpuscles  may,  however,  be  seen  with  the  microscope ;  their  nuclei 
are  rendered  evident  by  treatment  with  1  per  cent  acetic  acid,  and 
the  pus-corpuscles  are  seen  to  resemble  white  blood-corpuscles,  which, 
in  fact,  they  are  in  origin.    They  dissolve  in  glacial  acetic  acid. 

Some  of  the  protein  constituents  of  the  pus  cells — and  the  same 
is  true  for  blood — ^pass  into  solution  in  the  urine,  so  that  the  urine 
pipetted  off  from  the  surface  of  the  deposit  gives  the  tests  for 
protein. 

On  the  addition  of  liquor  potassse  to  the  deposit  of  pus  cells,  a 
ropy  gelatinous  mass  is  obtained.  This  is  distinctive.  Mucus  treated 
in  the  same  way  is  dissolved. 
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THS  SKIN  AND  ITS  APPENDAGES 

The  skin  is  composed  of  two  parts,  epidermis  or  ctUide,  and  dermis 
or  etUis  vera. 

The  JSpidermis  is  a  thick  stratified  epithelium.  The  deeper 
layers  are  composed  of  protoplasmic  cells,  and  form  the  rete  mucoeum, 
or  Malpighian  layer;  the  surface  layers  are  hard  and  homy;  this 
homy  layer  is  the  thickest  part  of  the  epidermis,  and  is  specially 
thick  on  the  palms  and  soles,  where  it  is  subjected  to  most  friction. 
It  is  in  the  cells  of  the  Malpighian  layer  that  pigment  granules  are 
deposited  in  the  coloured  races. 

Between  the  homy  layer  and  the  Malpighian  layer  are  two 
intermediate  strata,  in  which  the  transformation  of  protoplasm  into 
horny  material  (keratin)  is  taking  place.  In  the  first  of  these — ^that 
is,  the  one  next  to  the  Malpighian  layer — the  cells  are  flattened, 
and  filled  with  large  granules  of  eleidin,  an  intermediate  substance 
in  the  formation  of  horn.  This  layer  is  called  the  stratum 
grantUosum, 

Above  this  are  several  layers  of  clear,  more  rounded  cells,  which 
constitute  the  stratum  lucidum;  and  above  this  the  homy  layer 
proper,  many  strata  deep,  begins.  The  cells  become  more  and  more 
scaly  as  they  approach  the  surface,  where  they  lose  their  nuclei  and 
eventually  become  detached. 

The  epidermis  grows  by  a  multiplication  of  the  deepest  layer  of 
cells;  the  newly-formed  cells  push  towards  the  surface  those  pre- 
viously formed,  in  their  progress  undergoing  the  transformation  into 
keratin. 

The  epidermis  has  no  blood-vessels;  nerve-fibrils  pass  into  its 
deepest  layers,  and  ramify  between  the  cells. 

The  Dennis  is  composed  of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  which  becomes 
looser  and  more  reticular  in  its  deeper  part,  where  it  passes  by 
insensible  degrees  into  the  areolar  and  adipose  tissue  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous region.  The  denser  superficial  layer  is  very  vascular,  and 
is  covered  with  minute  papillce ;  the  epidermis  is  moulded  over  these, 

«00 
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and  in  the  p^ms  and  soles,  where  the  papillee  are  lai^est  and  are 
disposed  in  rows,  their  presence 
is  indicated   b^  the  well-known 
ridges  on  the  sorface. 

The  papillie  contain  loops  of 
oapillaries,  and  in  some  cases, 
especially  in  the  palm  of  the 
hutd  and  fingers,  the7  contain 
taotild  oorpoBoles  (which  will  be 
more  folly  described  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sense  of  touch). 
Special  oapUlary  networks  are 
distributed  to  the  sweat-glands, 
sebaceous  glands,  and  hair  fol- 
licles. 

The  deeper  portions  of  the 
dermis  in  the  scrotum,  penis, 
and  nipple,  contain  involuntary 
muscular  tissue;  there  is  also  a 
bundle  of  muscular  tissue  at- 
tached to  each  hair  follicla 

The  Nails  are  thickenings  of 
the  stratum  lucidum.  Kach  lies 
in  a  depression  called  the  bed  of 
the  naO,  the  posterior  part  of 
which  is  overlapped  by  epidermis, 
and  called  the  nail-groove.  The 
dermis  beneath  is  beset  with 
longitudinal  ri<^es  instead  of 
papillffi ;  these  are  very  vascalar ; 
bat  in  (he  lunula,  the  crescent  at 
the  base  of  the  nail,  there  are 
papillse,  and  this  part  is  not  so 
vascular. 

The  Hairs  are  epidermal 
growths,  coutained  in  pits  called 

hair  foUielts.     The   part  within  -.  .    •:,.  . 

the  follicle  is  called  the  root  of  '-i>    :         .'  -.    tN-  \'  ■ 

the  hair.  ,.     if-  -■■    \'  ~  -   ' 

The  main   substance   of   the 
hair  is  composed  of  pigmented     fio.  ssa.— v8rtic»is«;timthroagiiUie>iiinoftb« 
homy  fibrous  material,  in  reality         J?JSiSiMumr't,  s't'r.^^^iMldain^'  '^SiT. 

lone  fibrillated  cells.     ItisCOVered  plgW«n  Hyir;'*,  cutl.  yen;  /,  Upill"  of 

by  a  layer  of  scales  imbricated         tioDsi  a.  BiKit.gi>iid ;  >,  onnc*  oriw«t- 
upwards  (hair  cuticle).    In  many         ^"^^  <8^"'™'""°-' 
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haiis  the  centre  ia  occupied  b;  a  medulla,  formed  of  ronnded  cells 
containing  eleidin  granules.  Minute  air-bubbles  may  be  present  in 
both  medulla  aud  fibrous  layer,  and  cause  the  hair  to  look  white  by 


3  grey  hair 
sr,  is    pro- 

pigmenL 
j'ged  at  its 

knob,   into 
<^»illa  from 

Bts  of  two 
h  the  epi- 
aermis,  caiiea  ine  rootsaeath,  the  other 
r  opeSi"i!  continuous  with  the  dermis,  called  the 
s.  MuBcn-  dermic  coai.  The  two  are  separated 
cuunnus  by  a  basement  membrane  called  the 
hyaline  layer  of  the  folliol&  The  root- 
sheath  consiBta  of  an  outer  layer  of 
cells  like  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  epidermis,  with  which  it  is 
directly  continuous  (outer  root-sheath),  and  of  an  inner  homy  layer 
{inntr  rootsheatk),  continuous  with  the  homy  layer  of  the  epidermis. 
The  inner  root-sheath  consists  of  three  layers,  the  outermost  being 
composed  of  long,  non-nucleated  cells  {Benle's  layer),  the  next  of 
squarish  nucleated  cells  (Busdey's  layer),  and  the  third  is  a  eutiide  of 
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scales,  imbricated  downwards,  which  fit  over  the  scales  of  the  cuticle 
of  the  hair  itself. 


pro.   MO.— Longltadlnat  HcUon  at  m 
hilrllilUcle.  riuidji.BiUniiJnHit- 

(l,flbro'iubyaror  the  bilr;  (,  ois^  1^">-  WU— Tnairing  Hctloa 

duUi;  /,  h«lr  ispllli;    g,  biDOil-  n>*d*   )>*1dw  tb*   opmlni 
rVHli  of   tha   hair  nuLUi ;    k, 
dnnnlc  «Ht.    (CullKt,) 


A  small  bundle  of  plain  muBOular  fibres  is  attached  to  ench 
follicle  (fig.  389).  When  it  contracts,  as  nnder  the  inflnence  of  cold, 
or  of  certain  emotions  such  as  fear, 
the  hair  is  erected  and  the  whole 
skin  is  roughened  ("goose  skin"). 
The  nerres  supplying  Uiese  muscles 
are  called  pUa-motor  nenres.  The 
distribution  of  these  nerves  closely 
follows  those  of  the  vaso-constricbor 
Denres  of  the  skin;  their  cell-sta- 
tions are  in  the  lateral  sympathetic 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  hairs  or 
more  properly  of  the  hair  follicles 

is  subserved  by  a  ring-like  plexus  p„,.  j„._^„™  „,„,  ^d^g  ^  h„r  ,„,. 
of    nerve-fibrils    around    the    hair       ifcie-  oow  chloride  pnpinition,    x  boo. 
follicle,    within    the    outer   sheath,       <«i""™"'  "■> 
just  beneath  the  entrance  of  the  seWeous  glaud  (see  fig.  392). 
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The  sebaceous  glands  (fig.  389)  are  small  saccular  glands,  with 
ducts  opening  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  hair  follicles.  The 
secreting  cells  become  charged  with  fatty  matter,  which  is  discharged 
into  the  lumen  of  the  saccules  owing  to  the  disintegration  of  the  cells. 
The  secretion,  sebum,  contains  isocholesterin  (see  p.  433)  in  addition 
to  fatty  matter.     It  acts  as  a  lubricant  to  the  hairs. 

The  sweat-glands  (fig.  388)  are  abundant  over  the  whole  human 
skin,  but  are  most  numerous  where  hairs  are  absent,  on  the  palms 
and  soles.  Each  consists  of  a  coiled  tube  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
dermis,  the  duct  from  which  passes  up  through  the  dermis,  and  by  a 
corkscrew-like  canal  through  the  epidermis  to  the  surface. 

The  secreting  tube  is  lined  by  one  or  two  layers  of  cubical  or 
columnar  cells;  outside  this  is  a  layer  of  longitudinally  arranged 
muscular  fibres,  and  then  a  basement  membrana 

The  duct  is  of  similar  structure,  except  that  there  is  usually  but 
one  layer  of  cubical  cells,  and  muscular  fibres  are  absent ;  the  passage 
through  the  epidermis  has  no  proper  wall ;  it  is  merely  a  channel 
excavated  between  the  epidermal  cells. 

The  ceruminous  glands  of  the  ear  are  modified  sweat-glanda 

The  Functions  of  the  Skin 

Protection. — ^The  skin  acts  as  a  protective  organ,  not  only  by 
mechanically  covering  and  so  defending  internal  structures  from 
external  violence,  but  more  particularly  in  virtue  of  its  being  an  organ 
of  sensation  (see  later  in  the  chapter  on  Touch). 

Heat  Regulation. — See  chapter  on  Temperature. 

Respiration. — A  small  amoimt  of  respiratory  interchange  of  gases 
occurs  through  the  skin,  but  in  thick-skinned  animals  this  is  very 
smalL  In  man,  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  the  skin  is  about  ^^^ 
to  ^-^  of  that  which  passes  from  the  limgs.  But  in  thin-skinend 
animals,  such  as  frogs,  cutaneous  respiration  is  very  important ;  after 
the  removal  of  the  lungs  of  a  frog,  the  respiratory  interchange  through 
the  skin  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  animal  alive,  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  discharged  being  about  half  as  much  as  when  the  lungs  are 
present  (Bischofif). 

Absorption. — ^This  also  is  an  unimportant  function ;  but  the  skin 
will  in  a  small  measure  absorb  oily  materials  placed  in  contact  with 
it ;  thus  in  some  cases  infants  who  will  not  take  cod-liver  oil  by  the 
mouth,  can  yet  be  dosed  with  it  by  rubbing  it  into  the  skin.  Many 
ointments  also  are  absorbed,  and  thus  general  efifects  produced  by 
local  inunction. 

Secretion. — The  secretions  of  the  skin  are  two  in  number.  The 
sebum  is  the  natural  lubricant  of  the  hairs.  The  secretion  of  sweat  is 
an  important  fimction  of  the  skin,  and  we  will  therefore  discuss  it  at 
greater  length. 
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The  Sweat 

Physiologry  of  the  Secretion  of  Sweat. — We  have  seen  that  the 
sweat-glands  are  most  abundant  in  man  on  the  pahns  and  soles,  and 
here  the  greatest  amount  of  perspiration  occurs.  Different  animals 
vary  a  good  deal  in  the  amoimt  of  sweat  thej  secrete,  and  in  the 
place  where  the  secretion  is  most  abundant.  Thus  the  ox  perspires 
less  than  the  horse  and  sheep;  perspiration  is  absent  from  rats, 
rabbits,  and  goats;  pigs  perspire  mostly  on  the  snout;  dogs  and  cats 
on  the  pads  of  the  feet. 

As  long  as  the  secretion  is  small  in  amount,  it  is  evaporated  from 
the  surface  at  once;  this  is  called  insmsHle perspircUion.  As  soon  as 
the  secretion  is  increased  or  evaporation  prevented,  drops  appear  on 
the  surface  of  the  skin.  This  is  known  as  sensible  perspiration.  The 
relation  of  these  two  varies  with  the  temperature  of  the  air;  the 
drier  and  hotter  the  air,  the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  insensible 
to  sensible  perspiration.  In  round  numbers  the  total  amount  of 
sweat  secreted  by  a  man  is  two  pounds  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  amount  of  secretion  is  influenced  by  the  vaso-motor  nerves ; 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  skin-vessels  leads  to  increased,  a  con- 
striction of  the  vessels  to  diminished,  perspiration.  There  are  also 
special  secretory  fibres,  stimulation  of  which  causes  a  secretion  even 
when  the  circulation  is  suspended,  as  in  a  recently  amputated  limb. 
These  fibres  are  paralysed  by  atropine.  They  are  contained  in  the 
same  nerve-trunks  as  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  as  are  also  the  nerve- 
fibres  which  supply  the  plain  muscular  fibres  of  the  sweat-glands 
which  act  during  the  expulsion  of  the  secretion.  The  secretory 
nerves  for  the  lower  limbs  issue  from  the  spinal  cord  by  the  last  two 
or  three  dorsal  and  first  two  or  four  lumbar  nerves  (in  the  cat) ;  they 
have  cell-stations  in  the  lower  ganglia  of  the  lateral  chain,  and  pass 
thence  to  the  sciatic  nerve.  They  are  controlled  by  a  centre  in  the 
upper  lumbar  region  of  the  cord ;  those  for  the  upper  limbs  leave  the 
conl  by  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  anterior  thoracic  roots,  have 
cell-stations  in  the  ganglion  stellatum,  and  ultimately  pass  to  the 
ulnar  and  median  nerves;  they  are  controlled  by  a  centre  in  the 
cervical  enlargement  of  the  cord.  The  secretory  fibres  for  the  head 
pass  in  the  cervical  sympathetic,  and  in  some  branches  of  the  fifth 
cranial  nerves.  These  subsidiary  centres  are  dominated  by  one  in 
the  medulla  oblongata  (Adamkiewicz).  These  facts  have  been 
obtained  by  experiments  on  animals  (cat,  horse). 

The  sweat-centres  may  be  excited  directly  by  venous  blood,  as  in 
asphyxia ;  or  by  over-heated  blood  (over  45°  C.) ;  or  by  certain  drugs 
(see  further) ;  or  reflexly  by  stimulation  of  afferent  nerves  such  as 
the  crural  and  peroneal 

Kervous  diseases  are  often  accompanied  with  disordered  sweating; 
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thus  unilateral  perspiratioii  is  sometimes  seen  in  cases  of  hemi- 
plegia; degeneration  of  the  anterior  nerve-cells  of  the  cord  maj 
cause  stoppage  of  the  secretion. 

The  changes  that  occur  in  the  secreting  cells  have  been  investi- 
gated by  Benaut  in  the  horse.  When  charged  thej  are  clear 
and  swollen,  the  nucleus  being  situated  near  their  attached  ends; 
when  discharged  thej  are  smaller,  granular,  and  their  nucleus  is 
more  central 

The  sweat,  like  the  urine,  must  be  regarded  as  an  excretion,  the 
secreting  cells  eliminating  substances  formed  elsewhere. 

Ck>mposition  of  the  Sweat. — Sweat  may  be  obtained  in  abundant 
quantities  by  placing  the  animal  or  man  in  a  closed  hot-air  bath,  or 
from  a  limb  by  enclosing  it  in  a  vessel  made  air-tight  with  an  elastic 
bandage.  Thus  obtained,  it  is  mixed  with  epidermal  scales  and  a 
small  quantity  of  fatty  matter  from  the  sebaceous  glands.  The  con- 
tinual sheddmg  of  epidermal  scales  is  in  reaUty  an  excretion. 
Keratin,  of  which  they  are  chiefly  composed,  is  rich  in  sulphur,  and, 
consequently,  this  is  one  means  by  which  sulphur  is  removed  from 
the  body. 

The  reaction  of  sweat  is  acid,  and  the  acidity,  as  in  the  urine,  is 
due  to  acid  sodium  phosphate.  In  profuse  sweating,  however,  the 
secretion  usually  becomes  alkaline  or  neutral  It  has  a  peculiar 
and  characteristic  odour,  which  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
and  is  due  to  volatile  fatty  acids;  its  taste  is  »altish,  its  specific 
gravity  about  1005. 

In  round  numbers  the  percentage  of  solids  is  1*2,  of  which  0*8 
is  inorganic  matter.  The  following  table  is  a  compilation  from 
several  analyses 

98*88  percent 

1  -12 
0-57 

0-22  to  0-33       „ 

0*18  „  (alkaline  sulphates,  phosphates, 

lactates,   and   potassium 
chloride) 
Fats        .        .      0*41  „  (including     fatty     acids     and 

isocholest^in) 
Epithelium     .      0*17  „ 

Urea       .        .0*08  „ 

The  salts  are  in  kind  and  relative  quantity  very  like  those  of  the 
urina  Fimke  was  unable  to  find  any  urea,  but  most  other  observers 
agree  on  the  presence  of  a  minute  quantity.  It  appears  to  become 
quickly  transformed  into  ammonium  carbonata  The  protein  which 
is  present  is  probably  derived  from  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
epidermis,  sweat-glands,  and  sebaceous  glands,  which  are  suspended 
in  the  excretion;  but  in  the  horse  there  is  albumin  actually  in 
solution  in  the  sweat. 


Water  . 
Solids  . 
Salts  . 
NaCl  . 
Other  salts 
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Abnormal,  Unusual,  or  Pathological  Ck>ndition8  of  the  Sweat. 

— Drugs. — Certain  drugs  (sudorifics)  favour  eweatdnc,  e.g.,  pilocarpine, 
Calabar  bean,  strychnine,  picrotoxine,  muscarine,  nicotine,  camphor, 
ammonia.  Others  diminish  the  secretion,  €.g.,  atropine  and  morphine 
in  large  doses. 

Lurge  quantities  of  water,  by  raising  the  blood-pressure,  increase 
the  perspiration. 

Some  substances  introduced  into  the  body  reappear  in  the  sweat, 
€.g.y  benzoic,  tartaric,  and  succinic  acids  readily,  quinine  and  iodine 
with  more  difficulty.  Compounds  of  arsenic  and  mercury  behave 
similarly. 

Diseases. — Cystine  has  been  found  in  some  cases  of  cystinuria; 
dextrose  in  diabetic  patients;  bile-pigment  in  those  with  jaundice 
(as  evidenced  by  the  staining  of  the  clothes);  indigo  in  a  peculiar 
condition  known  as  chromidrosis ;  blood  or  hsematin  deriva- 
tives in  red  sweat;  albumin  in  the  sweat  of  acute  rheumatism, 
which  is  often  very  acid ;  urates  and  calcium  oxalate  in  gout ;  lactic 
acid  in  puerperal  fever,  and  occasionally  in  rickets  and  scrofula. 

Kidney  Diseases. — ^The  relation  of  the  secretion  of  the  skin  to  that 
of  the  kidneys  is  a  very  close  ona  Thus  copious  secretions  of  urine, 
or  watery  evacuations  from  the  alimentary  canal,  coincide  with  dry- 
ness of  the  skin ;  abundant  perspiration  and  scanty  urine  generally 
go  together.  In  the  condition  known  as  urasmia  (see  p.  584),  when 
the  kidneys  secrete  little  or  no  urine,  the  percentage  of  urea  rises 
in  the  sweat;  the  sputum  and  the  saliva  also  contain  urea  under 
those  circumstances.  The  clear  indication  for  the  physician  in 
such  cases  is  to  stimulate  the  skin  to  action  by  hot-air  baths  and 
pilocarpine,  and  the  alimentary  canal  by  means  of  purgatives.  In 
some  of  these  cases  the  skin  secretes  urea  so  abundantly  that  when 
the  sweat  dries  on  the  body,  the  patient  is  covered  with  a  coating  of 
urea  crystals. 

Varnishvng  the  Skin. — By  covering  the  skin  of  such  an  animal  as 
a  rabbit  with  an  impermeable  varnish,  the  temperature  is  reduced,  a 
peculiar  train  of  symptoms  set  up,  and  ultimately  the  animal  dies. 
If,  however,  cooHng  is  prevented  by  keeping  such  an  animal  in  warm 
cotton-wool,  it  lives  longer.  Yamishing  the  human  skin  does  not 
seem  to  be  dangerous.  Many  explanations  have  been  offered  to 
explain  the  peculmr  condition  observed  in  animals ;  retention  of  the 
sweat  would  hardly  do  it ;  the  blood  is  not  found  post-mortem  to 
contain  any  abnormal  substance,  nor  is  it  poisonous  when  transfused 
into  another  animaL  Cutaneous  respiration  is  so  slight  in  mammals 
that  stoppage  of  this  function  cannot  be  supposed  to  cause  death. 
The  animal,  in  fact,  dies  of  cold ;  the  normal  function  of  the  skin  in 
regulating  temperature  is  interfered  with,  and  it  is  animals  with 
dedicate  skins  which  are  most  readily  affected. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX 

GENERAL  METABOLISM 

The  word  metaiolism  has  been  often  employed  in  the  preeedine 
chapters,  and,  as  there  explained,  it  is  used  to  express  the  sum  toted 
of  the  chemical  exchanges  that  occur  in  living  tissues.  The  chemical 
changes  have  been  considered  separately  under  the  headings 
Alimentation,  Excretion,  Respiration,  etc.  We  have  now  to  put  our 
knowledge  together,  and  consider  these  subjects  in  their  relation  to 
one  another. 

The  living  body  is  always  giving  off  by  the  lungs,  kidneys,  and 
skin  the  products  of  its  combustion,  and  is  thus  always  tending  to 
lose  weight.  This  loss  is  compensated  for  by  the  intake  of  food  and 
of  oxygen.  For  the  material  it  loses,  it  receives  in  exchange  fresh 
substances.  If,  as  in  a  normal  adult,  the  income  is  exactly  equal  to 
the  expenditure,  the  body-weight  remains  constant  If,  as  in  a 
growing  child,  the  income  exceeds  the  expenditure,  the  body  gains 
weight;  and  if ,  as  in  febnle  conditions,  or  during  starvation,  the 
expenditure  exceeds  the  income,  the  body  wastes. 

The  different  parts  of  the  body  have  very  different  compositions ; 
still,  speaking  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  Yolkmann  and  Bisohoff  state 
that  it  contains  64  per  cent,  of  water,  16  of  proteins,  14  of  fat,  5  of 
salt,  and  1  of  carbohydrates.  The  carbohydrates  are  thus  the  smaUest 
constituent  of  the  body;  they  are  the  glycogen  of  the  liver  and 
muscles,  and  small  quantities  of  dextrose  in  various  parta 

The  most  important,  because  the  most  abundant  of  the  tissues  of 
the  body,  is  the  muscular  tissue.  Muscle  forms  about  42  per  cent 
of  the  body-weight,*  and  contains,  in  round  numbers,  75  per  cent  of 
water  and  21  per  cent  of  proteins;  thus  about  half  the  protein 
material  and  of  the  water  of  the  body  exist  in  its  musclea 

The  body,  however,  does  not  remain  in  a  stable  condition ;  even 
while  nutrition  is  occurring,  destructive  changes  are  taking  place 
simultaneously;  each  cell  may  be  considered  to  be  in  a  state  of 
unstable  equilibriiun,  undergoing  anabolic^  or  constructive  processes, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  destructive,  or  katdbolic,  processes  on  the  other. 

*  The  following  is  in  round  numbers  the  percentage  proportion  of  the  different 
structural  elements  of  the  body:  skeleton,  16;  muscles,  42;  fat,  18;  viscera,  9; 
skin,  8 ;  brain,  2 ;  blood,  5. 
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The  two  sides  of  metabolism  may  be  compared  bj  means  of  a 
balance-sheet,  and  the  necessary  data  for  the  construction  of  such  a 
comparison  are : — 

(1)  The  weight  of  the  animal  before,  during,  and  after  the 
experiment 

(2)  The  quantity  and  composition  of  its  food. 

(3)  The  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  during  respiration. 

(4)  The  quantity  and  composition  of  urine,  faeces,  sweat,  and 
expired  air. 

(5)  The  amount  of  work  done,  and  the  amount  of  heat  developed. 
(The  subject  of  animal  heat  will  be  considered  in  the  next  two  chapters.) 

Water  is  determined  by  subtracting  the  amount  of  water  ingested 
as  food  from  the  quantity  lost  by  bowels,  urine,  lungs,  and  sldn. 
The  difference  is  a  measure  of  the  katabolism  of  hydrogen. 

Nitrogen. — ^The  nitrogen  is  derived  from  proteins,  and  appears 
chiefly  in  the  urine.  Silver  quantities  are  eliminated  in  sweat  and 
fffices.  From  the  amount  of  nitrogen  so  found,  the  amount  of 
proteins  which  have  undergone  katabolism  is  calculated.  Proteins 
contain,  roughly,  16  per  cent,  of  nitrogen ;  so  1  part  of  nitrogen  is 
equivalent  to  6'3  parts  of  protein ;  or  1  gramme  of  nitrogen  to  30 
grammes  of  flesL 

Fat  and  Carbohydrate. — Subtract  the  carbon  in  the  katabolised  pro- 
tein (protein  contains  54  per  cent,  of  carbon)  from  the  total  carbon 
eliminated  by  limgs,  skin,  bowels,  and  kidneys,  and  the  difference 
represents  fat  and  carbohydrate  which  have  undergone  katabolism. 

Balance  of  Income  and  Discharge  in  Health. 

In  Chapter  XXYIIL  tables  are  given  of  adequate  diets;  these 
will  in  our  balance-sheet  represent  the  source  of  income ;  the  other 
side  of  the  balance-sheet,  the  expenditure,  consists  of  the  excretions. 

We  may  select  as  our  example  a  typical  table  of  this  daily 
exchange  of  material  on  an  ordinary  diet  from  the  work  of  Petten- 
kofer  and  Yoit.    In  the  first  experiment  the  man  did  no  work. 


Income. 

Bxpenditue. 

Food. 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

Excretions. 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

Water. 

Protein  .     187  gr. 
Fat.        .    117  „ 
Carbohy- 
drate.   852  „ 
Water     .  2016  „ 

19-6 

•  •• 

816-6 

•  »9 

Urine    . 
Faeces  . 
Expired 
lur 

17-4 
2-1 

•  •• 

12-7 
14-5 

248*6 

1279 
88 

828 

19-6 

275-8 

2190 

2  Q 


Nitrogna. 

Carbon. 

Watsr. 

17-4 

12-6 

1194 

2-1 

14-5 

94 

•  •• 

809-2 

1412 
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Here  the  bodj  was  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium,  and  it  ftliTninatftd 
more  water  than  it  took  in  bj  174  grammes,  this  being  derived  from 
oxidation  of  hydrogen.  It  stored  39*7  grammes  of  carbon,  which  is 
equivalent  to  52  grammes  of  &t 

The  next  table  gives  the  results  of  an  experiment  on  the  same  man 
on  the  same  diet,  but  who  did  active  muscular  work  during  the  day : — 

Bxpenditun. 

Urine 

Faeces 

Expired  air 

19-5  S86-8  2700 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  discharge  of  nitrogen  was 
unaltered,  while  that  of  both  carbon  and  hydrogen  was  increased. 
At  one  time  protein  was  considered  to  be  the  great  source  of 
muscular  energy ;  this  was  first  disproved  by  an  historical  experiment 
made  by  Fick  and  Wislicenus  on  themselves  in  their  ascent  of  the 
Faulhorn.  Nature  works  in  a  most  economical  way  in  reference  to 
protein  waste,  and  any  increase  in  nitrogenous  katabolism  which 
occurs  during  muscular  work  is  insignificant 

The  balance-sheet  method  of  investigation,  though  one  of  great 
usefulness,  tells  us  very  little  of  the  details  which  lead  to  the  end 
results.  We  must  therefore  now  proceed  to  study  the  details,  and 
although  there  is  a  good  deal  of  guesswork,  and  even  ignorance  upon 
some  essential  points,  we  may  most  conveniently  consider  the 
question  under  the  three  headings  of  our  principal  food  materialB, 
namely,  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  proteins. 

Metabolism  of  Carbohydrates. 

In  plants,  carbohydrates  are  synthesised  by  the  agency  of  chloro- 
phyll from  the  simple  materials  carbonic  acid  and  water,  which  form 
their  chief  fooda  The  first  substance  formed  is  probably  formic  alde- 
hyde, ILCOH,  and  this  by  condensation  is  converted  into  sugar,  and 
finally,  into  starch.  We  have  no  clear  evidence  that  a  synthesis  of 
this  kind  ever  takes  place  in  animals,  but  the  main  source  of  animal 
carbohydrate  is  vegetable  carbohydrate.  This  is  taken  in  the  food  and 
converted  into  glucose ;  the  glucose  is  taken  to  the  liver  and  stored 
as  glycogen,  and  in  the  liver  is  once  more  liberated  as  glucose,  and 
distributed  to  the  body  in  this  form.  The  change  from  glycogen  to 
sugar  is  the  work  of  an  enzyme.  Is  the  change  from  sugar  to 
glycogen  also  an  enzyme  action?  And  if  so,  is  another  enzyme 
responsible  for  it,  or  have  we  to  deal  with  a  case  of  revernbU 
zymolysis  ?  This  is  one  of  many  unanswered  questions.  The  other 
important  animal  carbohydrate  is  lactose,  a  compoimd  of  dextrose 
and  galactose.  If  the  food  contains  galactose  as  well  as  dextrose,  the 
condensation  of  these  two  sugars  to  form  lactose  is  a  comparatively 
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simple  problem ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  galactose  is  present  in  certain 
foods,  for  instance  it  is  contained  in  some  v^tables,  and  it  also 
comes  from  the  sugar  of  milk.  Lactose  in  the  mammary  gland  is, 
however,  not  the  only  place  where  galactose  is  necessary,  for  the 
galactosides  of  nervous  tissue  (see  p.  434)  also  contain  it.  But  it  is  not 
accessary  to  assume  that  all  the  galactose  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  milk  sugar  and  of  the  galactosides  comes  direct  from  the  galactose 
of  the  food.  Dextrose,  giJactose,  and  Isevulose  are  all  isomeric,  and 
the  intramolecular  rearrangements  that  would  be  necessary  to 
convert  one  into  another  member  of  this  group  do  not  seem  to  be 
bevond  the  power  of  the  tissue  cells,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  that  such  transformations  actually  occur  in  the  body.  The 
other  carbohydrate  constituents  of  the  body  are  pentoses  found  in 
some  nucleo-proteins,  and  glucosamine  in  the  gluco-proteins,  but 
in  relation  to  these  our  knowledge  is  highly  speculative. 

It  is  further  known  that  the  hepatic  glycogen  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  originate  from  proteins,  and  thieit  many  proteins  con- 
tain a  carbohydrate  radical ;  some,  such  as  mucin,  yield  a  considerable 
amount,  but  in  the  commoner  proteins,  the  amount  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  1  per  cent,  or  less.  The  mucins  do  not  participate  to  any 
great  degree  in  metabolism,  and  so  the  question  arises  whether  the 
small  amount  of  carbohydrates  in  the  ordinary  proteins  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  amount  of  glycc^n  formed.  Arithmetic  shows  it 
will  not;  moreover,  a  protein  (such  as  casein)  which  contains  no 
carbohydrate  radical  at  all,  is  equally  efficacious  as  the  others  in 
yielding  sugar  when  administered  to  animals  suffering  from  glycosuria 
produced  by  phloridzin.  We  must  therefore  search  for  something 
in  the  protein  molecule,  as  the  source  of  the  carbohydrate,  and 
leucine,  having  like  sugar  6  atoms  of  carbon,  was  naturally  the  first 
substance  to  be  examined.  But  all  experiments  on  the  admini- 
stration of  leucine  led  to  negative  or  nearly  negative  results.  Another 
amino-acid,  alanine  (with  its  compounds  tyrosine,  phenyl-alanine,  and 
tryptophfime),  was  foimd  to  be  the  much  more  probable  source  of 
the  carbohydrate.  The  relationship  of  alanine  to  the  carbohydrates 
is  a  near  one,  for  if  HO  is  substituted  in  its  molecule  for  "KH^f  we 
get  lactic  acid,  and  it  was  found  that  the  administration  of  alanine 
to  rabbits  led  to  glycogen  formation  in  their  livers,  and  to  the 
passage  of  lactic  acid  into  their  urine.  Another  cleavage  product  of 
protein,  namely,  aspartic  acid,  may  act  in  a  similar  way,  and  this  also 
is  intelligible  on  chemical  lines,  for  if  aspartic  acid  loses  carbon 
dioxide,  it  is  converted  into  lactic  acid,  and  it  is  no  great  step  from 
this  to  sugar.  Similar  experiments  have  been  performed  with 
glycine  and  other  amino-acids,  but  the  results,  though  in  part  positive, 
are  by  no  means  so  clear,  nor  is  the  chemical  relationship  between 
them  and  carbohydrate  so  easy  to  imderstand.     Glycerin  is  another 
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substance  the  conyersion  of  which  into  carbohydrate  appears  to  be 
possible;  glyceric  aldehyde  is  isomeric  with  lactic  acid,  so  here 
again  we  have  a  feasible  explanation. 

Turning  now  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  what  information 
have  we  about  carbohydrate  katabolism  ?  The  final  products  of  com- 
bustion are  carbonic  acid  and  water,  but  what  are  the  intermediate 
steps?  Just  as  lactic  acid  has  been  assumed  to  be  sometimes  a 
stage  in  the  formation  of  sugar,  so  also  there  is  evidence  tiiat 
it  is  a  stage  in  its  breakdown.  We  know  that  certain  micro- 
organisms possess  the  power  of  transforming  sugar  into  lactic  acid, 
and  even  still  further  into  butyric  acid  (see  formulae,  p.  408),  and 
Buchner  has  recently  asserted  that  lactic  acid  is  a  stage  in  the 
formation  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  from  sugar  by  means  of  yeast 
The  atoms  in  lactic  acid  (C^H^O.)  are  in  the  same  proportion  as  in 
sugar  (CqHisOo)'  ^^^  ^^  course  they  are  very  differently  arranged, 
and  the  rearrangement  involved  in  the  conversion  of  the  one  into  the 
other,  or  vice  versd,  is  differently  explained  by  different  chemists. 
Lactic  acid  undoubtedly  occurs  in  the  body,  but  whether  it  all  comes 
from  sugar  is  extremely  doubtful  The  principal  lactic  acid  found 
is  the  dextro-rotatory  variety  (sarco-lactic  acid),  whereas  that  formed 
in  fermentative  processes,  as  in  milk,  is  the  optically  inactive  variety. 
Now,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  sarco-lactic  acid  originates 
from  proteins ;  for  instance,  in  the  birds  from  which  Minkowski 
removed  the  liver,  the  giving  of  protein  food  increased  the  lactic  acid 
(which  was  not  synthesised  in  the  absence  of  the  liver  into  uric  acid) 
of  their  urine,  and  we  have  further  seen  that  alanine  and  other 
protein  cleavage  products  are  possible  parent  substances  of  lactic 
acid.  Still,  if  we  admit  that  some  of  the  lactic  acid  is  of  carbohydrate 
origin,  and  the  admission  is  quite  justifiable,  we  must  remember  that 
such  a  breakdown  of  sugar  yields  no  heat;  the  calorific  value  of 
sugar  and  lactic  acid  being  equal  The  formation  of  lactic  acid 
involves  no  transformation  of  energy ;  there  is  no  formation  of  animal 
heat,  or  of  its  equivalent  in  work,  and  so  the  change  is  merely 
preliminary  to  a  further  change  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  in 
which  there  will  be  that  liberation  of  energy  which  it  is  the  main 
object  of  carbohydrate  breakdown  to  accomplLsh.  (Glycolysis  in  the 
blood  and  tissues,  and  the  importance  of  glycuronic  acid  as  an  inter- 
mediate substance  in  carbohydrate  cleavage,  are  discussed  on  p.  537.) 

Metabolism  of  Fat. 

The  most  conspicuous  use  of  the  fat  in  the  body  is  to  act  as 
a  reserve  fund  of  fuel  The  storage  of  100  calories  in  the  form  of 
fat  may  be  effected  in  the  space  of  about  12  c.c.  of  tissue,  weighing 
about  11  grammes;  the  storage  of  the  same  amount  of  potentiiS 
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heat  as  gljoogen  is  never  effected  in  less  than  ten  times  that  bulk 
of  liver  tissue  weighing  130  grammes,  and  rarely  in  less  than 
double  that  amount. 

Another  use  of  fat,  and  one  concerning  which  we  know  less,  is 
to  participate  in  the  actual  construction  of  protoplasm,  a  rdle  which 
is  not  exclusively,  though  it  is  mainly,  that  of  the  proteins.  In  this 
direction  it  is  probable  that  the  simple  fats  such  as  are  found  in 
adipose  tissue  are  less  concerned  than  the  more  complex  fats,  which 
contain  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  and  are  known  as  the  phosphatides. 
Many  years  ago  Hoppe-Seyler  pointed  out  that  these  lipoids  are 
as  universally  distributed  as  are  the  proteins  wherever  the 
phenomena  of  life  are  observable,  and  the  more  recent  work  of 
bio-chemists  has  fully  confirmed  the^  view,  that  though  present 
usuaUy  in  small  quantities,  they  are  nevertheless  indispensable. 

We  have  on  pp.  638,  539  seen  that  the  liver  is  important  from 
both  these  aspects.  It  not  only  prepares  the  fats  for  combustion 
into  their  final  products  (carbon  dioxide  and  water),  with  the 
simultaneous  liberation  of  heat,  but  it  is  also  of  use  in  synthesising 
the  more  complex  fatty  compounds,  the  importance  of  which  has 
just  been  alluded  to. 

Just  as  the  carbohydrate  of  the  food  is  the  usual  source  of  the 
carbohydrate  of  the  body,  so  the  fat  of  the  food  is  the  usual  source  of 
the  fat  of  the  body.  But,  again,  fat  may  arise  from  something  which 
is  not  fat  in  the  food. 

During  absorption,  the  fatty  acid  and  glycerin  components  of  the 
fat  undergo  a  temporary  separation,  but  they  soon  reunite,  and  the 
fat  which  is  not  needed  for  immediate  use,  passes  vid  the  chyle  and 
blood  to  the  cells  of  adipose  tissue,  where  it  is  stored.  The  com- 
position of  the  body  fat  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  composition 
of  the  fat  in  the  food.  The  proportion  of  the  olein,  stearin,  and 
palmitin  in  the  fat  of  an  animal  can  be  varied  by  variations  in 
their  proportion  in  the  food,  and  if  unusual  glycerides  or  unusual 
fatty  acids  (such  as  linolein  from  linseed  oil,  erucic  acid  from  rape- 
seed  oil,  or  iodised  fats)  are  administered,  they  will  be  discoverable 
in  the  storage  fat  of  the  body.  When  the  fat  leaves  the  cells  of 
adipose  tissue  for  utilisation,  that  is  combustion,  it  is  apparently 
again  split  into  its  constituents,  and  so  it  is  rendered  soluble  in  the 
blood  for  transportation;  the  enzyme,  lipase^  which  brings  this 
about,  acts  just  like  the  pancreatic  lipase  does  in  the  intestine! 
Lipase  is  very  widely  distributed  in  the  tissues,  and  its  action  is 
a  reversible  one;  it  can  tie  the  knot  or  untie  it  equally  easily. 
But  there  is  no  loss  of  energy  in  the  process  of  untying,  any  more 
than  there  is  in  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  from  sugar;  or,  to  use 
the  technical  phrase,  the  reaction  is  an  isothermic  one. 

But  the  fat  of  the  body  may  also  arise  from  carbohydrate  food. 
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This  is  a  physiological  fact  which  was  first  firmly  established  bj 
Lawes  and  Gilbert  in  their  classical  experiments  on  the  fattening  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  fifty  years  ago.  The  transformation  is  a  monopoly 
of  the  living  body :  chemists  were  at  first  inclined  to  regard  the  fact  as 
fiction,  and  they  have  never  been  able  to  repeat  it  in  the  laboratory. 
How  the  long  carbon  chains  of  the  fat  are  linked  together  from  the 
shorter  carbohydrate  chains  of  sugar  is  at  present  a  riddla  Micro- 
organisms can  accomplish  the  change  of  lactic  acid  into  such  fatty  adds 
as  acetic,  butyric,  and  caproic ;  boilmg  with  alkali  brings  about  a  similar 
reaction ;  and  the  same  sort  of  cha^oge  must  occur  in  the  body  with 
the  formation  of  higher  fatty  acids.  The  liver  appears  to  be  the 
place  where  the  change  occurs. 

May  fats  also  arise  from  proteins?  This  is  a  controversial 
question.  Yoit  and  Pettenkofer  said  yes,  because  they  were  able  to 
fatten  dogs  on  lean  meat,  but  as  the  amount  of  fat  left  in  the  meat, 
and  the  glycogen  also  present,  were  not  taken  into  account,  their 

[)roof  can  harmy  be  considered  satisfactorv.  The  majority  of  physio- 
ogists  to-day  either  answer  the  question  m  the  negative,  or  rega^  it 
as  unproven  one  way  or  the  other.  They  adopt  tins  attitude  because 
the  main  proof  adduced  by  those  who  believed  in  the  transformation 
of  protein  into  fat  has  been  shown  to  be  fallacious.  It  was  stated 
that  in  certain  pathological  conditions,  for  instance  in  phosphorus 
poisoning,  a  fatty  degeneration  of  cells  of  certain  organs  takes  place, 
and  the  fat  which  appeared  was  believed  to  originate  from  the  pro- 
tein constitu^its  of  the  cell-protoplasm.  This  is  now  known  to  be 
incorrect ;  every  case  of  so-called  fatty  degeneration  has  been  shown 
to  be  either  due  to  an  infiltration  of  fat  transported  from  elsewhere,  or 
to  a  transformation  of  the  fat  previously  present  in  the  protoplasm, 
although  not  in  the  form  of  droplets,  and  probably  also  not  in  the 
form  of  the  usual  glycerides.  In  many  cases,  the  total  fat  present  in 
this  concealed  form  in  the  cells  of  the  heart,  kidney,  and  liver  may 
be  greater  than  when  with  disease  it  takes  the  form  of  droplets. 

With  re^rd  to  the  origin  of  glycerin,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
cells  are  able  to  produce  it,  as  was  shown  by  Munk's  experiments 
on  chyle,  which  are  referred  to  on  p.  645.  There  is  no  necessity  to 
suppose  that  it  originates  from  protein,  for  if  glycerin  can  be  con- 
verted into  sugar,  there  is  good  groimd  for  believing  that  the  converse 
also  takes  place. 

On  katabolism,  the  fats  yield  the  same  ultimate  products  as  the 
carbohydrates,  namely,  carbonic  acid  and  water.  A  great  deal  of 
the  oxygen  we  breathe  in  is  used  up  in  the  burning  of  fats,  and  the 
simultaneous  liberation  of  heat  and  work.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
sugar  is  an  important  source  of  muscular  energy,  but  the  fats  also 
play  the  same  role,  and  muscles  which  are  perpetually  at  work,  such 
as  the  heart  and  the  diaphragm,  are  particularly  rich  in  fats.    No 
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aotnal  lessening  of  the  fat  has  jet  been  demonstrated  to  occur  in  excised 
muscles  subjected  to  stimulation,  but  we  have  other  and  more  trust- 
worthy evidence  that  it  does  take  placa  During  muscular  work,  the 
output  of  carbonic  acid  is  increased,  but  the  respiratory  quotient 
(see  pp  391,  395)  is  almost  unaltered ;  if  sugar  alone  was  undergoing 
combustion,  this  quotient  would  risa  Again,  if  the  carbohydrate 
stores  of  the  body  are  deplete  by  inanition,  or  by  giving  phloridzin 
to  an  animal,  still  muscular  work  has  but  little  influence  on  protein 
katabolism,  and  therefore  the  necessary  increased  combustion  must 
fall  on  the  fat.  But  how  the  long  carbon  chains  of  the  fatty  acids 
are  taken  to  pieces  and  burnt  up  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  guess- 
work ;  still  the  recent  work  of  Loathes  and  Hartley,  which  is  briefly 
summarised  on  p.  538,  has  given  us  some  insight  into  the  way  in 
which  the  liver  accomplishes  this  object.  Much  the  same  problem 
is  presented  when  we  consider  the  fate  of  the  proteins.  We  know 
fairly  accurately  how  the  protein  nitrogen  is  disposed  of,  but  the 
non-nitrogenous  residue  (which  is  chiefly  lower  fatty  acid,  and 
which  like  a  fat  is  used  for  combustion,  and  as  a  source  of  heat 
and  energy)  is  no  doubt  dealt  with  by  the  liver,  as  the  fats  them- 
selves are.  The  existeui^e  of  this  non-nitrogenous  and  fat-like 
component  of  protein  should  make  physiologists  hesitate  before  they 
finally  deny  the  possible  conversion  of  the  food-protein  and  tissue- 
protein  into  fat. 

The  study  of  acidosis  or  acidaemia  referred  to  on  p.  539  is 
importaat,  because  it  sheds  light  on  the  phenomena  of  fat  katabolism ; 
)8-hydroxybutyric  acid  and  acids  of  similar  molecular  size  are 
probably  normal  intermediate  products  in  the  process;  a  healthy 
man  on  a  properly  mixed  diet  is  able  to  oxidise  )8-hydroxybutyric 
acid  in  his  liver  into  aceto-acetic  acid,  and  then  finally  bum  that 
acid  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  diabetic  patient  breaks 
down  at  this  very  point;  he  is  able  to  form  a  certain  amount  of 
aceto-acetic  acid,  but  this  passes  unchanged  into  his  urine,  or  if  any 
is  changed  at  all,  it  is  not  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  but  into 
acetone  instead. 

Our  next  question  is  whether  during  life  fat  may  be  converted 
into  carbohydrate  ?  In  plants,  the  utilisation  of  fats  by  the  embryo 
during  germination  has  been  studied.  When  growth  begins  enzymes 
are  formed  which  hydrolyse  fats,  and  v.  Ftirth  found  in  his  work 
on  the  oil  in  the  seeds  of  the  sunflower  and  castor-oil  plant  that 
the  changes  which  occur  consist  in  an  increase  in  the  saponification 
value  and  a  lowering  in  the  iodine  and  acetyl  values.  The  increase 
in  the  saponification  value  indicates  a  fall  in  the  molecular  weight 
of  the  fatty  acids,  that  is  to  say,  the  formation  of  lower  fatty 
acids  from  higher  ones  has  occurred ;  the  lowering  of  the  iodine  and 
acetyl  values  indicates  that  it  is  the  unsaturated  linkages  and  the 
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hydroxylated  carbon  atoms  that  have  been  the  weak  places  where 
the  cleavage  has  occurred.  But  beyond  these  observations  there  is 
nothing  known  of  the  metabolism  of  fats  in  plants ;  certainly  any 
evidence  that  they  are  transformed  into  carbohydrates  is  lacking. 

The  evidence  that  the  transformation  of  fats  into  carbohydrates 
can  occur  in  animals  is  also  indirect  or  unsatisfactory.  Pfluger 
argued  that  in  glycosuria  following  extirpation  of  the  pancreas,  or 
phioridzin  administration  in  dogs,  large  quantities  of  fat  are  con- 
verted into  sugar.  This  was  an  assumption  based  upon  the  idea 
that  none  of  the  sugar  could  have  been  formed  from  protein.  This 
view  does  not  accord  with  the  observations  and  opinions  of  others 
who  have  worked  at  the  subject,  and  for  many  years  Pfluger  fought 
in  his  usual  strenuous  manner  for  his  own  view  that  protein  can 
never  be  a  source  of  sugar.  However,  facts  were  too  strong 
for  him,  and  in  almost  the  last  paper  he  wrote  before  he  died  he 
withdrew  it. 

We  have  already  seen  the  chemical  difficulties  of  explaining  how 
sugar  can  be  converted  into  fat,  but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless.  The 
difficulty  of  explaining  the  converse  change  is  equally  great;  still 
in  spite  of  this  difficulty  and  in  spite  of  the  imsatisfactory  nature 
of  any  proofs  that  this  actually  occurs  during  life,  it  cannot  be 
maintained  that  the  formation  of  sugar  from  fatty  acids  is  impossible ; 
for  we  have  already  seen  that  the  formation  of  sugar  from  certain 
amino-acids  such  as  alanine,  which  are  of  protein  origin,  is  a  possi- 
bility. Amino-acids  deprived  of  their  amino-group  are  fatty  acids; 
alanine,  for  instance,  minus  its  amino-eroup,  is  propionic  acid. 
The  ultimate  fate  of  lower  fatty  acids  denved  from  fats  can  hardly 
be  different  from  that  of  those  which  are  derived  from  proteins. 

Metabolism  of  Protein. 

In  our  discussion  of  the  origin  of  urea  in  the  urine,  we  have 
mentioned  some  of  the  main  facts  in  relation  to  the  metabolism 
of  proteins,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  student  again  reads  these 
pages  (pp.  682  to  585)  before  studying  the  paragraphs  which  now 
follow;  for  the  laws  which  govern  the  composition  of  urine  are 
the  effect  of  more  fundamental  laws  governing  protein  katabolism. 

Liebig  was  the  first  to  divide  foods  into  flesh-forming  and  heat- 
forming,  that  is,  into  those  which  repair  the  tissue  waste,  and  those 
which  are  not  so  intimately  assimilated  into  the  protoplasm,  but  are 
utilised  as  sources  of  energy.  The  latter  function  is  the  one  per- 
formed by  the  fats  and  carbohydrates,  and  the  former  is  more 
particularly  the  duty  of  the  proteins.  This  idea  is  reflected  in  the 
popular  use  of  the  term  nutritious ;  it  is  used  almost  synonymously 
with  nitrogenous,  and  the  notion  that  the  non-nitrogenous  foods, 
although  they  form  the  greater  part  of  our  daily  diet,  are  not 
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nutritious  and  next  door  to  useless,  is  a  most  misobievous  one, 
though  it  is  carefully  fostered  by  the  advertisers  of  patent  food& 
Both  kinds  of  food  are  equally  necessary,  and  equally  though 
differently  nutritious. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  proteins  are  not  only  flesh-formers, 
but  also  that  they  play  the  other  role  in  nutrition  and  act  as  a  source 
of  energy.  The  complete  breakdown  into  amino-acids  which  occurs 
in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  has  in  fact  a  double  signification.  It 
enables  the  cells  of  the  body  to  construct  from  the  cleavage  products 
the  proteins  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  it  further  enables  the  body 
to  easily  rid  itself  of  the  nitrogenous  portions  of  the  food-proteins 
which  are  not  wanted  for  the  repair  of  tissue  waste.  This  portion  is 
never  really  assimilated  in  the  sense  that  it  is  built  into  protoplasm, 
but  it  is  taken  in  by  the  liver  cells,  which  rapidly  convert  the 
nitrogenous  portion  into  urea.  The  non-nitrogenous  moiety  is  then 
utilisable  for  energy  and  heat  production. 

In  starvation,  the  income  of  the  body  is  limited  to  oxygen,  but 
if  water  is  given  also,  an  animal  will  generally  live  a  little  over  four 
weeks.  During  this  time  the  excretion  of  nitrogenous  and  carbona- 
ceous waste  continues  and  the  body  loses  weight  day  by  day.  The 
excretion  of  carbon  dioxide  continuously  falls  imtil  death  supervenes. 
The  nitrogen  of  the  urine  falls  also  within  the  first  few  days,  and 
then  remains  at  a  low  but  constant  level  to  the  end  of  the  fourth 
week.  Then  for  the  few  days  preceding  death,  its  amount  again 
increases.  By  this  date  nearly  every  trace  of  the  fat  of  the  body 
has  disappeared,  and  so  the  cells  fall  back  on  their  more  precious 
protein  material  and  consume  it  in  greater  quantity  than  before. 
The  nitrogen  elimination  during  the  weeks  when  it  remains  constant 
must  be  derived  from  the  proteins  of  the  body,  for  there  is  none 
coming  in,  in  the  way  of  food.  It  might  be  thought  if  at  this  time 
an  amount  of  protein  food  containing  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen 
as  was  being  lost  by  the  body,  was  administered,  that  the  loss  of 
nitrogen  from  the  body  would  be  checked,  and  that  the  tissues  would 
seize  the  opportunity  of  repairing  their  waste.  But  this  is  not  the 
case ;  what  happens  is  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  lost  in  the  day  is 
almost  doubled ;  and  this  is  an  undoubted  proof  that  nearly  all  the 
protein  in  the  food  is  disintegrated  and  its  nitrogen  discharged 
within  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  order  to  get  nitrogenous  equili- 
brium, it  is  necessary  to  give  in  the  day  two  and  a  half  times  as 
much  protein  as  is  lost  during  starvation  in  that  period  of  time. 
This  was  one  of  the  earliest  proofs  adduced  that  all  the  food  protein 
is  not  used  in  tissue  repair,  and  it  led  Yoit  to  formulate  his  cele- 
brated theory  of  the  distinction  between  "  tissue  protein "  and  what 
he  termed  "  circulating  protein.''  The  latter  expression  was  coined 
because  Yoit  believed  that  the  katabolism  of  this  variety  of  protein 
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occurred  in  the  blood,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  tissue  juices.  In  fact, 
he  considered  that  katabolism  occurred  only  in  the  "circulating 
protein/'  the  small  amount  of  "living  protein"  which  dies  being 
dissolved  and  so  added  to  the  "  circulating  protein  "  before  katabolism 
occurs.  Yoit's  great  opponent  was  Pfluger,  and  for  many  years 
Pfliiger's  theory  replaced  Yoit's ;  this  theory  states  that  all  protein 
must  first  become  assimilated ;  that  is,  must  be  built  into  and  become 
part  and  parcel  of  living  protoplasm  before  it  undergoes  katabolism. 
Pfliiger  did  good  service  in  emphasising  the  importance  of  the  cells 
in  metabolic  processes,  and  we  certainly  do  not  now  believe  that 
respiration  or  any  other  metabolic  process  has  its  seat  in  the  circulat- 
ing fluids.  But  at  the  same  time  Yoit's  theory  possesses  the  correct 
underlying  idea  which  forms  the  basis  of  our  present  doctrine  of 
metabolism.  In  every  living  tissue  there  exists  a  framework  of 
what  we  may  call  more  distinctly  living  substance,  the  metabolism 
of  which  is  constant  and  does  not  give  rise  to  massive  discharges  of 
energy;  in  the  interstices  of  this  are  various  kinds  of  material 
related  in  different  degrees  to  this  framework ;  these  materials  are 
less  eminently  living,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  energy  set  free  comes 
directly  from  the  metabolism  of  some  or  other  of  this  material 
Both  the  framework  and  the  intercalated  material  undergo  met- 
abolism, and  have  in  different  degrees  their  anabolic  and  katabolic 
changes;  both  are  concerned  in  the  life  of  the  organism;  but  one 
more  directly  than  the  other.  When  we  now  speak  of  endogencus 
protein  metcibolism  we  refer  to  that  in  the  material  highly  endowed 
with  life;  when  we  apply  the  term  exogenous  protein  metabolism  to 
the  changes  by  which  the  liver  brings  about  the  conversion  of  amino- 
acids  from  the  food  into  urea,  we  refer  to  its  action  on  intercalated 
material,  and  no  longer  use  the  phrase  "  circulating  protein." 

We  have  already  discovered  in  our  study  of  the  urine,  that 
exogenous  protein  katabolism  is  mainly  represented  in  the  urine  by 
urea  and  inorganic  sulphates;  while  the  filial  katabolites  of  endo- 
genous metabolism  are  substances  like  creatinine  and  "neutral 
sulphur";  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  urea  is  formed  also:  this 
is  seen,  for  instance,  during  starvation. 

Let  us  consider  a  man  taking  the  customary  Yoit  dietary  of 
16  or  17  grammes  of  nitrogen  in  his  daily  food;  probably  only  a 
quarter  or  even  less  of  this  is  destined  for  endogenous  use,  and  the 
protein  sufficient  to  maintain  this  is  indispensable.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  amount  which  is  exogenously 
metabolised,  and  reduce  our  protein  intake  to  the  low  level  of,  say, 
4  ^ammes  of  nitrogen  per  diem.  The  old  observations  on  starving 
ammals  we  have  just  referred  to  shows  that  this  would  not  be 
possible ;  the  minimum  is  not  the  optimum ;  and  even  Chittenden 
(see  p.  477)  does  not  recommend  a  reduction  lower  than  7  or  8  daily 
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grammes  of  nitrogen.  If  an  animal  cell  is  presented  onlj  with 
protein  food,  it  takes  and  uses  it  eagerly,  even  although  it  may  not 
ultimately  build  much  of  it  into  protoplsuun.  If  substonces  such  as 
fat,  carbohydrate,  or  the  incomplete  protein  we  call  gelatin,  is  pre- 
sented to  it  also,  the  amoimt  of  protein  necessary  is  reduced,  and 
so  we  speak  of  such  foods  as  being  "protein-sparing." 

The  important  character  of  Chittenden's  work  has  given  the 
faddists  on  matters  of  diet  an  important  opportunity  of  being 
listened  to.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  group  of  these  to  whom 
the  very  necessary  act  of  chewing  has  assumed  almost  the  nature 
of  a  religious  ceremony,  and  they  have  sought  to  convince  mankind 
of  its  superlative  importance.  These,  however,  need  not  concern 
us,  but  there  are  some  even  in  the  scientific  world  who  seem  almost 
to  believe  that  the  law  of  conservation  of  energy  does  not  apply  to 
the  chemical  changes  in  a  living  animal  They  cite  instances  of 
people  who  do  a  large  amount  of  work,  and  do  it  upon  what  most 
would  regard  as  an  msufficient  diet,  without  detriment  or  loss  of 
body-weight.  If  a  man  only  receives  food  in  the  day  of  the  energy 
value  say  of  1500  large  calories,  and  the  heat  he  produces  and  the 
work  he  does  are  equivalent  to  2000;  then  the  additional  500 
must  have  come  from  his  internal  resources,  and  he  must  have  used 
up  some  of  the  material  formerly  stored  in  his  body.  This  is  as 
certain  as  is  the  fact  that  one  and  one  make  two.  It  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  his  body  may  not  have  lost  weight,  but  nevertheless  fat 
may  have  disappeared,  and  been  replaced  by  an  equivalent  weight 
of  water,  and  excess  of  carbohydrate  food  which  usually  is  a  char- 
acter of  the  diets  of  such  people  is  just  the  sort  of  diet  likely  to 
cause  retention  of  water  in  the  body. 

We  have  in  our  mention  of  the  Chittenden  diet  alluded  to  several 
circumstances  that  should  make  us  pause  before  we  accept  his  con- 
clusions to  the  full.  Many  people  eat  too  much ;  would  it  be  advisable 
for  us  all  to  eat  too  little,  and  is  Chittend^s  diet  too  scanty  ? 

No  doubt  the  over-eaters  would  benefit  by  eating  too  little  for  a 
time.  They  would  give  their  overtaxed  digestive  and  secretory 
organs  a  necessary  rest,  and  have  time  to  consume  some  of  their 
accumulated  stores  of  material  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  benefit 
noticed  in  some  of  the  subjects  of  Chittenden's  experiments  might 
have  been  due  to  such  a  circumstance  as  this,  or  to  the  regular  life 
they  were  compelled  to  live,  quite  apart  from  diet  altogether.  But 
to  eat  too  little  as  an  ordinary  and  permanent  thing  is  quite  another 
matter ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  be  able  to  record  that  most  of  the 
subjects  of  Chittenden's  experiments  have  now  returned  to  their 
previous  dietetic  habits. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  read  history  correctly^  man  has  always, 
where  he  can,  taken  instinctively  more  protein  than  Chittenden 
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would  allow  him,  and  with  few  exceptions,  the  meat-eating  nations 
are  those  which  have  risen  to  the  front. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  draw  correct  deductions  on  questions  of 
diet  from  animals  to  man,  a  restricted  diet  over  a  long  period  has 
proved  detrimental  Moreover,  a  careful  study  of  Chittenden's  own 
analytical  figures,  such  as  Benedict  has  made,  shows  there  was  in 
some  cases  distinct  impairment  of  health. 

But  still  the  question  remains,  why  an  apparently  large  excess  of 
nitrogen  which  the  body  casts  out  within  a  few  hours  should  be 
advisable  ?  The  answer  to  this  appears  to  be,  that  though  most  of 
the  cleavage  products  are  dealt  with  in  this  way,  there  are  some 
which  are  especially  precious  for  tissue  reconstruction,  and  it  is  for 
these  that  we  put  up  with  the  excess  of  waste.  The  large  size 
and  activity  of  the  normal  liver  seem  to  be  for  the  express  purpose 
of  dealing  with  this  waste  rapidly. 

Nature  does  not  work  in  minimumfl :  Loathes  puts  it  very  well 
when  he  says  it  is  not  considered  unphysiological  to  take  more  food 
than  will  yield  the  minimum  of  faecal  refuse;  and  he  also  points  out 
that  in  the  infant,  even  allowing  for  its  growth,  the  normal  amount 
of  milk  provided  for  it  by  nature  is  ten  times  greater  than  would 
appear  to  be  the  necessary  minimum ;  and  this  is  probably  a  safer 
argument  than  the  one  so  often  used  when  the  instmctive  habits  of 
past  centuries  of  adults  are  appealed  to. 

We  may  also  draw  a  useml  lesson  from  disease.  In  the  modem 
treatment  of  consumption,  the  open-air  cure  is  combined  with  a  steady 
process  of  generous  feeding ;  in.  certain  cases  of  nervous  breakdown, 
an  important  part  of  the  "  rest  cure  **  is  the  providing  of  abundant 
and  appetising  meals.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  much  of  the 
benefit  noticeable  in  both  classes  is  due  to  the  "reserve  energy ** 
provided,  enabling  the  body  more  fully  to  grapple  with  the  malady. 
"Beserve  energy"  may  be  objected  to  as  a  vague  phrase  which, 
though  comforting  to  those  who  use  it,  is  nevertheless  very  difficult 
to  explain.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  reason  in  such  an  objection,  for 
"  reserve  force  "  is  difficult  to  define  clearly.  We  have,  for  instajice, 
no  knowledge  of  any  storage  places  for  protein,  in  the  same  way  in 
which  the  liver  and  adipose  tissue  act  as  storehouses  for  carbohydrate 
and  fat  respectively.  But  it  is  an  undoubted  factor  all  the  same ; 
many  people  have  more  of  it  than  others;  and  this  ''stamina,"  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  is  a  lucky  possession  for  those  who  have  it. 
Besearch  on  immunity  has,  however,  shown  us  that  this  is  in  part  due 
to  the  condition  of  our  leucocytes,  and  the  opsonic  power  of  the 
blood-plasma  (see  p.  474).  It  may  be  that  it  is  in  this  direction, 
among  others,  that  the  abimdance  of  protein  food  may  assist  us  in 
repemng  disease.  Each  leucocyte  may  not  require  much  in  the 
way  of  repair  every  day,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  get  this  "  stitch  in 
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time"  if    there   is    an    abundant    supply    of    repairing    material 
available. 

Bubner  has  called  attention  to  what  he  terms  the  specific  dynamic 
action  of  food-stufifi9.  Weight  for  weight,  fat  yields  more  heat  when 
burnt  than  protein  does,  and  outside  the  body  it  is  more  easily 
combustible  than  either  protein  or  carbohydrate.  Inside  the  body 
it  is  just  the  reverse;  proteins  are  the  most  readily  burnt  of  any 
food  material,  and  fats  the  least.  In  other  words,  proteins  have  a 
specific  value  in  stimulating  metabolism,  and  so  le€uling  to  an 
increase  of  oxidation  in  the  body.  Some  of  the  subjects  of 
Chittenden's  experiments  suffered  intensely  from  the  cold  in  the 
winter,  and  this  use  of  protein  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  settling 
the  right  amount  which  we  should  take  in  our  daily  food. 

Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  which  of  the  protein  cleavage 
products,  or  Bausteine,  to  use  the  German  term,  are  spedallv  valuable  in  the  boc^, 
cither  for  the  synthesis  of  tissue  protein,  or,  as  Hopkins  has  suggested,  for  the 
formation  of  the  special  hormones  or  chemical  messengers  of  the  oody,  such  as 
adrenaline.  Vegetable  proteins  are  not  so  nutritious  as  Uiose  of  animal  origin,  and 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  so  readily 
digestible.  Research  on  their  Bausteine  seems  to  show  that  they  are  not  really 
the  same  as  the  animal  pHroteins ;  this  is  exemplified  by  their  high  yield  (often  over 
80  per  cent.)  of  glutamic  add.  Barker  and  Cohoe  have  pointed  out  that  some 
articles  of  diet  will  **  agree  **  and  oUiers  **  disagree  **  with  people.  On  the  supposi- 
tion that  this  may  be  due  to  the  distribution  at  the  nitrogen,  they  made  determina- 
tion of  the  mono-amino-nitrogen,  di-«mino-nitrogen,  etc.,  in  various  foods  (veal, 
pork,  sirloin,  chicken,  fish,  etc.),  and  have  found  very  striking  differences  between 
them.  The  ultimate  valuation  of  these  results  is  for  the  ^ture,  but  this  is  the  sort  of 
work  which  must  be  done  before  our  knowledge  can  be  based  on  the  bed-rock  of 
experiment 

At  present  we  can  only  make  a  rough  guess  as  to  which  of  the  Bausteine  are 
the  more  precious  building  stones ;  but  it  does  appear  that  phenyl-alanine  and  its 
near  relanve  tyrosine  are  such ;  for  when  they  are  injected  into  the  bloodrStream 
thev  do  not  reappear  as  urea  in  the  urine.  We  also  know  that  proteins  which 
yield  no  tyrosine,  such  as  gelatin,  are  of  inferior  value  as  food.  Gelatin  is  also 
destitute  of  the  tryptophane  radical,  and  probably  tryptophane  is  specially  useful 
toa  Zein,  the  protein  of  maiee,  lacks  tryptophane,  ana  if  byptophane  is  added  to 
a  zein  diet,  animals  fed  on  the  mixture  thrive  better  than  those  whose  sole 
nitrogenous  food  is  zein.  Histldine  and  pyrrolidine  have  been  suggested  as  being 
in  the  same  category,  but  here  again  we  must  await  further  information. 

Inanition  or  Starvation. 

During  starvation  the  hody  gradually  loses  weight;  the  tempera- 
ture, after  a  preliminary  rise,  sinks;  the  functions  get  weaker  by 
degrees,  and  ultimately  death  ensues  when  the  body  has  lost  about 
50  per  cent,  of  its  ori^nal  weight.  Death  may  be  delayed  somewhat 
by  artificial  warmth,  so  that  the  strain  on  the  internal  production  of 
heat  is  not  so  great.  If  water  is  given,  life  may  continue  for  rather 
more  than  a  montL  The  age  of  the  animal  influences  the  time  at 
which  death  occurs.  This  statement  was  originally  made  by 
Hippocrates,  and  has  been  borne  out  by  the  experiments  of  Martigny 
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and  Choasat.    Young  animalR  lose  weight  more  quicklj,  and  die 
after  a  smaller  loss  of  weight  than  old  ones. 

The  following  table  from  Bankers  experiment  on  himself  repre- 
sents by  the  balance-sheet  method  the  exchange  for  a  period  of 
twentj-foor  hours,  the  same  time  having  elapsed  since  the  last 
meaL 


1 

[BOonM,  daa  to  diaintegratioii  of  TisiaeB. 

1 

Bzpenditan,  obtained  by  analyiing  th« 
Bxcretiona. 

Nitrogm. 

Carbon.    ' 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

Protein  .       50  gr. 
Fat        .     200  „ 

7-8 
0-0 

26-5 
157-5 

Urine  . 
Respiration  (CX)^) 

7-8 
0-0 

8-4 

180-6 

7-8 

1 
184-0 

1 

7-8 

184-0 

The  excretion  of  nitrogen  falls  quickly  at  the  commencement  of 
starvation,  and  even  on  the  first  day  the  above  table  shows  us  it  has 
simk  to  half  the  normal  This  lessening  goes  on  for  a  few  days, 
after  which  it  remains  constant ;  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  it 
rises  again  when  the  fat  of  the  animal  has  been  used  up,  and  the 
body  makes  an  increased  call  on  the  protein  constituents  of  its 
protoplasm.  With  the  onset  of  symptoms  of  approaching  death, 
which  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  convulsions,  the  excretion  of 
nitrogen  rapidly  falls  again.  The  sulphates  and  phosphates  of  the 
urine  show  much  the  same  series  of  changes.  The  discharge  of 
carbonic  acid  and  the  intake  of  oxygen  fall  continuously  over  the 
whole  period. 

It  is  important  to  note,  that  wasting  does  not  occur  to  an  equal 
extent  in  all  the  tissues  and  organs.  Those  which  are  most  essential 
to  life  are  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  others ;  thus  the  heart  loses  little 
or  none,  and  the  central  nervous  system  loses  at  most  3  per  cent,  of  its 
weight.  The  fat  nearly  all  disappears,  at  least  97  per  cent  of  it 
being  used  up ;  muscles  lose  30  per  cent,  of  their  original  weight, 
and  most  of  the  other  organs  suffer  also  but  in  varying  d^rees. 
Taking  the  total  loss  as  100,  Yoit  gives  the  loss  due  to  that  of 
individual  organs  as  follows : — 

Bone. 

Muscle 

Liver 

Kidneys 

Spleen 


.     5-4 

Pancreas  . 

.     0-1 

Brain  and  cord  . 

0-1 

.    42-2 

Lungs 

.     0-3 

Skin  and  hair    . 

8-8 

.      4-8 

Heart 

.     0-0 

Fat    . 

26-2 

.     0-6 

Testes      . 

.     0-1 

Blood 

8-7 

.     0-6 

Intestines 

.     20 

Other  parts 

5-0 

CHAPTEE  XL 

THE  CONSEBYATION  OF  BNERGT 

The  nutrition  of  the  body  has  been  considered  in  the  preceding  pages 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  detailed  examination  of  the  fate  of  uie 
varioos  foodstu^  which  enter  the  body  from  the  alimentary  canal. 
Furthermore,  by  a  consideration  of  the  substances  which  the  body 
excretes,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrive  at  some  understanding 
of  the  processes  of  metabolic  activity. 

The  knowledge  thus  obtained  is  of  more  than  theoretical  interest 
It  throws  much  light  on  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  which  con- 
fronts the  physiologist,  namely,  the  suitability  of  various  substances 
as  articles  of  diet  This  subject  we  propose  to  discuss  in  the  present 
chapter,  but  before  doing  so  we  must  lay  down  two  propositions. 

(1)  A  suitable  diet  must  provide  at  least  as  much  of  each  chemical 
element  as  is  excreted  from  the  body. 

(2)  The  daily  food  must  supply  a  store  of  potential  energy  which 
shall  equal  the  kinetic  energy  dissipated  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  is  self-evident ;  the  second,  which 
resolves  itself  into  an  enquiry  as  to  whether  the  living  body  obeys 
the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
laborious  research. 

In  the  cruder  investigations  of  earlier  workers  (Lavoisier,  etc.),  a 
considerable  discrepancy  appeared  between  the  actual  potential 
energy  of  the  food  taken  in,  and  the  proven  kinetic  energy  which  is 
dissipated  by  the  body.  More  exact  methods,  especially  in  the 
hands  of  Rubner,  have  gone  far  to  put  the  energy  changes  of  living 
matter  on  a  more  intelligible  basis,  while  investigations  imdertaken 
during  the  last  two  decades,  under  the  auspices  of  Atwater,  Benedict, 
and  their  colleagues,  have  finally  established  that  the  law  of  conser- 
vation of  energy  holds  in  relation  to  the  animal  body. 

Among  the  forms  which  energy  derived  from  the  combustion  of 
any  substance,  whether  within  or  without  the  body,  may  assume,  two, 
namely,  mechanical  work  and  heat,  demand  the  attention  of  the 
physiologist    The  simplest  case  which  can  present  itself,  that  in 
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which  the  body  does  no  work,  and  neither  gainH  nor  loses  in  we^t, 
reaolveB  itself  into  the  following  problem :  Does  the  heat  given  oat 
by  the  body  equal  that  whioh  would  be  given  out  by  the  complete 
combustion  of  the  various  food  substances,  minus  that  given  out  by 
the  complete  combustion  of  the  excreta  ? 

The  data  necessary  for  settling  such  a  question  are  detannined 
by  the  process  known  as  oalorlmetry. 

Th«  Bomb  Calori-meter. — The  heat  of  combustion  of  any  of  the 
food  BubBtances  or  of  the  excreta  is  determined  by  placing  a  known 
weight  of  the  substance  in 
question  (A,  fig.  393)  within 
a  bomb  (B)  immersed  in  a 
known  volume  of  water ;  the 
water  is  at  air-temperatnre 
in  a  brass  vessel  (E),  en- 
closed within  an  ebonite 
casLDg  (F),  which  acts  as  a 
non-conductor  of  heat.  The 
bomb  is  connected  with  a 
cylinder  of  oxygen  at  high 
pressure;  and  the  sod- 
Btance  A  is  ignited  by  an 
p  electric  spark  by  means  of 

the  wires  D,  The  pro- 
ducts of  combuatioD  pass 
out  through  the  spiral  tube 
C,  and  on  their  journey  givs 
ofT  their  heat  to  the  water. 
If  the  heat  of  combustion 
of  ^ises  or  volatile  liquids  is 
to  De  determined,  a  special 
form  of  burner  is  introduced 
at  the  opening  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bomb.  When  the 
combustion  is  complete  the 
rise,  of  temperature  of  the 
F>o.BM.-Bij5rjm^or^bc.tein.6i.r.  ^^^^  ^   obsorved   by  the 

thermometer  T.  During  the 
combustion,  the  water  is  kept  in  movement  by  the  stirrer  S,  which 
is  worked  by  a  small  motor.  The  rise  of  temperature  multiplied  by 
the  weight  of  the  water  gives  the  amount  of  heat  expressed  in  calories, 
1  calorie  or  heat-unit  being  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise 
1  gramme  of  water  V  C. 

Any  given  oxidation  will  always  produce  the  same  amount  of 
heat.     Thus,  if  we  oxidise  a  gramme  of  carbon,  a  known  amoxmt  of 
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heat  is  produced,  whether  the  element  is  free  or  in  a  chemical  com- 
pound. The  following  figures  show  the  approximate  number  of 
heat-units  produced  by  the  combustion  of  1  gramme  of  the  following 
substances : — 


Hydrogen  ....  84662 

Carbon       ....  8100 

Urea 2680 

Albumin     ....  5600 


Fat 9400 

Cane  sugar        .        .  8950 

Starch        ....     4160 


It  is,  however,  most  important  to  remember  that  the  "  physiologi- 
cal heat- value  "  of  a  food  may  be  different  from  the  "  physictd  heat- 
value,"  ie,,  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  combustion  in  the  body 
may  be  different  from  that  produced  when  the  same  amount  of  the 
same  food  is  burnt  in  a  calorimeter.  This  is  the  case  with  the  pro- 
teins, because  they  do  not  undergo  complete  combustion  of  the  body, 
for  each  gramme  of  protein  yields  a  third  of  a  gramme  of  urea,  which 
has  a  considerable  heat-value  of  its  own.  Thus  albumin,  which,  by 
complete  combustion,  yields  5600  heat-units,  has  a  physiological 
heat-value = 5600  97Hnt(«  one-third  of  the  heat-value  of  urea  (2630) 
=  5600—846=4754  Buhner  has  shown  that  this  figure  must  be 
reduced  to  nearly  4000,  as  some  of  the  imperfectly  burnt  products 
of  decomposition  of  proteins  escape  as  uric  acid,  creatinine,  etc.,  in 
the  urine,  and  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  similar  substances  in  the 
f SBces.  Any  difference  between  the  physical  and  physiological  heat- 
values  of  fats  and  carbohydrates  may  be  n^lected,  provided  all  the 
fat  and  carbohydrate  in  the  food  is  absorbed. 

Having  obtained  in  this  way  the  energy  value  of  the  food  taken 
in,  expressed  as  units  of  heat,  the  next  step  is  to  arrive  at  the  heat 
produced  in  the  animal  body.  Other  manifestations  of  energy  in  the 
body,  such  as  kinetic  energy,  must  also  be  taken  into  account,  and  it 
is  usual  to  express  these  also  in  terms  of  heat,  one  calorie  being 
equivalent  to  425*5  gramme-metres  (see  p.  133). 

This  is  also  accomplished  by  calorimetry.  From  time  to  time 
numerous  calorimeters  designed  for  this  purpose  have  been  intro- 
duced, but  by  far  the  best  is  the  Atwater-Benedict  instrument,  and 
its  special  value  consists  in  the  circumstance  that  it  can  be  used  for 
making  observations  on  human  beings.  The  method  employed  will 
be  seen  to  be  based  precisely  on  the  same  principles  as  those  of  the 
bomb  calorimeter.  The  apparatus  is  represented  diagrammatically 
in  the  accompanying  drawing  (fig.  394). 

The  Atwater-Benedict  CoUorimeter  consists  of  a  room  with  non- 
ducting  walls.  Through  this  run  coils  of  water-pipes,  fitted  with 
metal  discs.  Only  one  of  these  tubes  is  shown  in  the  figure  (A). 
Any  rise  of  the  temperature  of  the  room  is  at  once  taken  up  by  the 
discs  and  communicated  to  the  water.  The  whole  of  the  heat 
production  of  the  individual  in  the  calorimeter  is  therefore  spent 
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in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  water.  The  amount  of  water  which 
goes  through  the  pipes  multiplied  by  the  difference  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  as  it  enters  and  as  it  leaves  the  calorimeter,  gives 
the  heat  output  of  the  person  within  it.  This  is  ascertained  hj  the 
thermometers  (T,  T). 

In  the  case  of  the  bomb  calorimeter  it  is  possible  to  ensure  the 
complete  combustion  of  the  substance  placed  in  the  bomb.  It  is  not 
possible  to  ensure  the  complete  oxidation  of  the  food  eaten.  For 
instance,  food  may  be  retained  and  assimilated  with  a  gain  of  weight 
to  the  individual.  This  is  met  in  the  following  way.  The  air  of  the 
calorimeter  is  kept  circulating  through  a  series  of  chambers  in  which 


Water 


9» — >•  Water 


Double 
Window. 


Air  ♦  Water ♦COg;  deficient  in  Oxygen. 


/^ 


Water 
removed 


CO; 

removed 

by 
Soda-Lime. 


1 


Air 
Pump. 


Air  minus  COg  and  Water;  deficient  in  Oxygen.    >^ 


I 


Oxygen  enters 

Fio.  894.— The  Atwftter-Benedict  Calorimeter. 
The  above  drawing  contains  one  mistake;  the  position  of  the  aoda-llme  and  anlphiirio  moid 

should  be  transposed. 


the  carbon  dioxide  and  the  water  are  absorbed,  and  subsequently 
estimated.  As  the  oxygen  is  used  up  by  the  individual,  fresh 
oxygen  is  admitted  in  known  quantities.  The  urine  and  fasces  are 
analysed  as  well  as  the  air,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  experi- 
ment.    The  following  additionsd  data  are  therefore  forthcoming: 

(1)  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  given  out  bv  the  body; 

(2)  the  oxygen  taken  in,  and  from  these  the  amounts  of  protein,  fat, 
and  carbohydrate  metabolised  in  the  body,  can  be  calculated  and 
compared  with  the  food  ingested  (see  p.  609). 

In   the  calorimeter  is  a  bicycle,  the  hind-wheel  of  which  is 
replaced  by  a  copper  disc.    The  disc  may  be  rotated  in  the  field  of 
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an  electro-magnet  by  the  turning  of  the  pedals,  which  thus  enables 
the  rider  to  perform  a  measurable  quantity  of  mechanical  work. 

The  calorimeter  is  also  supplied  with  a  bed,  a  table,  a  chair,  and 
a  double  window,  through  which  food  of  known  weight  and  com- 
position can  be  supplied,  so  that  an  experiment  may  continue  over, 
two  or  three  days,  and  the  efifidct  of  work,  sleep,  various  diets,  etc. 
can  be  studied. 

Of  the  heat  produced  in  the  body,  it  is  estimated  by  Helmholtz 
that  about  7  per  cent  is  represented  by  external  mechanical  work, 
and  that  of  the  remainder  about  four-fifths  are  discharged  by  radia- 
tion, conduction,  and  evaporation  from  the  skin,  and  the  remaining 
fifth  by  the  lungs  and  excreta.  This  is  only  an  average  estimate, 
subject  to  much  variation,  especially  in  the  amount  of  work  done. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  relation  between  the  production 
and  discharge  of  energy  in  twenty-four  hours  in  the  human  organism 
at  rest,  estimated  in  calories.*  The  table  conveniently  takes  the  form 
of  a  balance-sheet  in  which  production  and  discharge  of  heat  are  com- 
pared ;  to  keep  the  body-temperature  normal  these  must  be  equal. 
The  basis  of  the  table  in  the  left-hand  (income)  side  is  the  same  as 
Voit's  diet  (see  p.  477)  :— 


Production  ofh$at. 

MeUboUsm  of  Calories. 

Protein  (100  gr.).  120x4000=  480,000 

Fat  (100  mr. J        .  100x9400=  940,000 


2,806,280 


DiBcharge  ofheaL 

WarmiDg  water  in  food, 

2  *6  kilos  X  25**  C  =       65,000 
Warming  air  in  respiration. 

Id  kilos  X  25''  X  0  *24  =       96,000 
Evaporation  in  lungs, 

680  gr.  X  582  =  866,660 
Radiation,  evaporation,  etc , 
at  surface,  pku  the  thermal 
equivalent  of  mechanical 
work  done  accounts  for  the 
remainder.       .        .        .     2,277,620 


2,805,280 


The  figures  under  the  heading  Production  are  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  weight  of  food  by  its  physiological  heat-value.  The 
figures  on  the  other  side  of  the  balance-sheet  are  obtained  as  follows : 
The  water  in  the  food  is  reckoned  as  we^hing  2*6  Idloa  This  is 
supposed  to  be  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  ta^en  as  12''  C. ;  it  has 
to  be  raised  to  the  temperature  of  the  body,  37""  C,  that  is,  through 
25""  C.  Hence  the  weight  of  water  multiplied  by  25  gives  the  number 
of  calories  expended  in  heating  it.    The  weight  of  air  is  taken  as 

*  The  calorie  we  are  taking  is  sometimes  called  the  small  calorie ;  by  some  the 
word  ealaris  is  used  to  denote  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  1  kilogramme 
of  water  1'  C    This  is  called  the  large  calorie. 
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weighii^  16  kilos ;  this  also  has  to  be  raised  25""  C,  and  so  to  be 
multiplied  by  25 ;  it  has  further  to  be  multiplied  by  the  relative  heat 
of  air  (0*24).  The  630  grammes  of  water  evaporated  in  the  lungs 
must  be  multiplied  by  the  potential  or  latent  heat  of  steam  at  3T  C. 
(582) ;  the  portion  of  heat  lost  by  radiation,  conduction,  and  evapora- 
tion from  the  skin  constitutes  about  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  and  is 
obtained  by  deducting  the  three  previous  amounts  from  the  total. 
This  table  does  not  take  into  account  the  small  quantities  of  heat  lost 
with  urine  and  faeces.  If  the  man  does  external  work  the  amount  of 
energy  dissipated  is  increased,  and  he  would,  in  consequence,  require 
more  to  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  food.  Very  few  men  in  active 
work  get  on  well  with  a  smaller  supply  than  3000  large  calories 
(  =  3,000,000  small  calories)  in  their  diet  A  man,  however,  at  rest 
is  always  doing  what  is  called  internal  work,  that  is,  maintaining 
the  circulation,  respiration,  etc. 

From  experiments  of  this  nature,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  holds  in  the  living  body. 
The  results  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

1.  If  an  animal  is  doing  no  external  work,  and  is  neither  gaining 
nor  losing  substance,  the  potential  energy  of  the  food  (expr^sed  as 
its  heat  of  combustion)  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  excreta,  plus  that 
given  ofif  as  hea,t,  plvs  that  of  internal  work. 

2.  If  an  animal  is  doing  external  work,  and  is  neither  gaining 
nor  losing  substance,  the  potential  energy  of  the  food  will  be  equal  to 
the  potential  energy  of  the  excreta,  pltis  that  given  off  as  heat,  plus 
that  of  the  internal  work,  pltis  that  of  the  external  work. 

3.  If  an  animal  is  doing  no  external  work,  but  gaining  or 
losing  body-substance,  the  potential  energy  of  the  food  will  equal 
the  potential  energy  of  the  excreta,  plus  that  given  off  as  heat,  plus 
that  of  the  internal  work,  plus  that  of  the  gain  by  the  body- 
substance  (a  loss  by  the  body  being  regarded  as  a  negative  gain). 

4  In  an  animal  doing  external  work,  and  gaining  or  losing  body- 
substance,  the  potential  energy  of  the  food  will  equal  the  potential 
energy  of  the  excreta,  p/t^  that  given  off  as  heat,  plus  that  of  the 
internal  and  extemtd  work,  plus  that  of  the  gain  (positive  or 
negative)  of  the  body-substance. 

A  concrete  example  will  serve  to  show  the  use  of  the  calorimeter 
when  once  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  is  established. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  discussion  whether  alcohol  is  a  food. 
Now  alcohol  is  only  eliminated  as  such  to  a  very  trifling  extent 
When  given  in  moderate  amount,  it  is  almost  entirely  oxidised  in  the 
body  to  carbonic  acid  and  water.  It  has  been  shown  (1)  that  if 
alcohol  is  given  in  the  food,  the  output  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  is 
scarcely  increased.  Since  the  alcohol  is  oxidised,  clearly  something 
else  is  spared  {Le.  hsts  escaped  oxidation);  (2)  that  if  alcohol  is 
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substituted  for  fat,  there  is  a  change  in  the  heat  output  of  the 
person  which  corresponds  to  the  altered  caloric  value  of  the  diet ; 
(3)  after  a  period  of  time,  alcohol  can  spare  not  only  carbohydrate 
and  fat  but  also  protein ;  (4)  that  the  caloric  value  of  the  amount  of 
alcohol  which  can  be  taken  by  the  majority  of  persons  without 
producing  symptoms  of  intoxication  is  about  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  their 
heat  output  These  facts  warrant  us  in  saying  that  whilst  alcohol  is 
technically  a  food,  the  amount  which  can  be  taken  ordinarily  is  so 
small  as  to  make  it  a  negligible  article  in  the  dietary  of  an  active 
person. 


CHAPTEB  XLI 

TEMPKRATUBX 

SmoB  departures  from  the  normal  body-temperature  are  among 
the  fundamental  physical  signs  of  disease,  and  since  observations  of 
the  temperature  of  the  patient  are  only  less  frequent  in  medical 
practice  than  those  of  the  pulse  or  of  the  tongue,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  as  complete  an  understanding  as  possible  of  the  principles  that 
regulate  the  fluctuations  of  the  clinical  thermometer. 
Animals  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes : — 

(1)  Warm-blooded  or  homoiothermal  animals,  or  those  which  have 
an  almost  constant  temperature.    (Mammals  and  birds.) 

(2)  Cold-blooded  or  p(Mioth&rm(d  animals,  or  those  whose 
temperature  varies  with  that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  being 
always,  however,  a  degree,  or  a  fraction  of  a  degree,  above  that  of  the 
medium.  This  class  includes  reptiles,  amphibians,  fish,  embryonic 
birds  and  mammals,  and  probably  all  invertebratea 

The  temperature  of  a  man  in  health  varies  but  slightly,  being 
between  36'6°  and  37'5°  C.  (SS'^  to  W  F.).  Most  mammals  have 
approximately  the  same  temperature :  horse,  donkey,  ox,  ZTb""  to  2IS* ; 
dog,  cat,  38-6°  to  39° ;  sheep,  rabbit,  38°  to  395" ;  mouse,  375° ;  rat, 
37'9°.  Birds  have  a  higher  temperature,  about  42°  G.  The  tempera- 
ture varies  a  little  in  d^erent  parts  of  the  body,  that  of  the  interior 
being  greater  than  that  of  the  surface ;  the  blood  coming  from  the 
liver,  where  chemical  changes  are  very  active,  is  warmer  than  that  of 
the  general  circulation ;  t^e  blood  becomes  rather  cooler  in  its  passage 
through  the  lunga 

The  temperature  also  shows  slight  diurnal  variations,  reaching  a 
maximum  about  4  or  5  p.m.  (37-5°  C.)  and  a  minimum  about  3  A.M. 
(36-8°  C.) ;  that  is,  at  a  tune  when  the  functions  of  the  body  are  least 
active.  If,  however,  the  habits  of  a  man  are  altered,  and  he  sleeps  in 
the  day,  working  during  the  night,  the  times  of  the  maximum  and 
minimum  temperatures  are  also  inverted.  Inanition  causes  the 
temperature  to  fall,  and  just  at  the  onset  of  death  it  may  be  below 
30°  C.  Active  muscular  exercise  raises  the  temperature  temporarily 
by  about  0-6°  to  1°  0. 
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Heat  Production. 

(1)  Effect  of  Changes  of  External  Temperaiure. — In  theory  there  is 
a  fundamental  difference  between  cold-  and  warm-blooded  animals  in 
their  reactions  to  external  temperature.  A  cold  environment,  since 
it  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  poikilothermic  creature,  reduces  the 
metabolism  of  all  its  tissues,  and  thus  reduces  its  heat  production. 

The  warm-blooded  individual  reacts  in  precisely  the  opposite  way. 
Since  his  temperature  remains  constant,  his  heat  production  increases, 
in  order  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  his  cold  surroundings.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  fasting  dogs.  An  example  may  be 
given.  ' 


Tempentura  of  Air. 

18-8'  0. 

14-7'  C. 

17-8*  C. 

18*0. 

Heat  production  in  calories 
per  kilo  per  diem  . 

78-7 

74-7 

69-8 

67-1 

In  practice  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  such  exact  relation  can  be 
discerned  in  man,  as  it  may  be  masked  by  other  factors.  We  have 
already  insisted  upon  the  equality  between  the  respective  energy 
values  of  the  food  eaten  and  of  the  heat  produced,  and  upon  the 
advantage  of  an  ample  diet  In  practice  it  is  the  amount  of  food 
taken  which  controls  the  heat  production,  rather  than  the  reverse. 
The  majority  of  well-to-do  people,  whose  appetite  is  stimulated  by 
their  palate,  maintain  a  constant  body-temperature  by  regulating 
the  loss  rather  than  the  production  of  heat.  In  this  connection  the 
following  figures,  derived  from  observations  made  upon  a  dog  who 
was  fed  upon  considerable  quantities  of  meat,  may  be  compared  with 
those  obtained  when  the  same  animal  was  fasting. 


Ttmperatare  of  Air. 


Calories    per   kilo   per   diem — dog\ 
futing  .        .        .        .        .        .  j 


Calories  per  kilo  per  diem— dog  ) 
given  820  g.  meat  =:  81  calories  per  > 
kUo \ 


re. 

15' C. 

20*  a 

25' C. 

80*  C. 

86*4 

68-0 

• 

55-6 

54-2 

66-2 

87-9 

86-6 

76-2 

... 

88-0 

In  the  fasting  dog  a  lowering  of  the  surrounding  temperature 
increases  heat  production  in  the  animal;  in  the  well-fed  dog  this 
is  hardly  noticeable. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  instructive  to  note  the  types  of  food  eaten 
by  the  natives  of  different  climates.    The  Indian,  who  eats  rice,  gets 
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his  carbon  with  less  than  half  the  heat  production  of  the  Esquimaux, 
who  makes  blubber  his  staple  article  of  diet. 

(2)  The  Seat  of  Heat  Production, — So  far  as  our  present  knowledge 
goes,  the  amount  of  metabolism  in  the  bones,  cartilages,  and  connec- 
tive tissues  is  so  small  as  to  form  but  a  trifling  part  of  the  whole 
metabolism  of  the  body.  The  same  is  probably  true  of  unstriped 
muscla  Of  the  coefficient  of  oxidation  {%,e,  the  amount  of  oxygen 
used  up  per  gramme  of  tissue  per  minute)  of  the  central  neryous 
system  we  have  no  accurate  knowledga  Any  discussion,  therefore, 
of  the  principal  seats  of  chemical  action  in  the  body  resolves  itself 
into  a  comparison  between  the  glandular  and  muscular  (skeletal) 
structures.  These  present  a  remarkable  contrast  Thogrery  vascular 
nature  of  the  secreting  glands  (the  liver  is  said  to  contain  one-quarter 
of  all  the  blood  in  the  body),  as  well  as  actual  measurements  of  the 
oxygen  used  up  by  many  of  them,  indicate  that  they  are  the  seat  of 
very  active  chemical  changes,  which,  relatively  to  muscle,  is  maintained 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  constancy.  The  very  function  which 
the  digestive  glands  serve  implies  at  least  a  certain  constancy  of 
rhythm.  Be  the  climate  what  it  may,  the  daily  food  must  be 
digested.  Quite  otherwise  is  it  with  the  muscles.  When  they  are 
active  they  are  the  seat  of  metabolism  as  great  as  that  of  the  glands,  but 
their  metabolism  is  capable  of  much  more  complete  suspension  during 
rest.  When  the  muscles  are  inactive  the  glandular  structures,  in 
spite  of  their  smaller  bulk,  account  for  a  very  appreciable  quantity 
of  the  whole  metabolism  of  the  body — ^perhaps  as  much  as  half.  But 
when  the  muscles  are  exercised  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  con- 
tribution of  the  glands  becomes  an  insignificant  item  in  the  met- 
abolism of  the  body.  The  muscles,  then,  by  reason  of  their  large 
mass,  and  of  the  great  variations  of  which  their  metabolism  is  capable, 
are  essentially  the  regulators  of  heat  production. 

Apart  from  active  contraction,  the  muscles  differ  at  different  times 
in  tonus.  This  difference  finds  its  metabolic  expression.  Zuntz,  by 
cutting  the  nerves  of  the  already  resting  1^  of  a  dog,  abolished  the 
muscular  tonus  and  greatly  lessened  the  metabolism  (see  p.  395). 
Alterations  in  tonus  probably  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  heat.  Our  muscles  are  "  braced  "  in  cold  and  "  slack  "  in 
warm  climates.  The  latter  effect  is  very  strikingly  shown  by  the 
extreme  muscular  flabbiness  which  evinces  itself  in  such  a  climate  as 
that  of  the  Red  Sea.  Where  the  cold  is  such  that  increased  tonus  proves 
inckdequate  to  meet  the  demand  for  heat,  a  greater  degree  of  muscular 
activity  (shivering)  supervenes  unless  actual  exercise  is  taken. 

Heat  Loss. 

The  two  channels  of  loss  susceptible  of  any  amount  of  variation 
are  the  lungs  and  the  skin.     The  more  air  that  passes  in  and  out 
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of  the  lungs,  the  greater  will  be  the  loss  in  warming  the  expired 
air  and  in  evaporating  the  water  of  respiration.  In  such  aniynalfl 
as  the  dog,  which  perspire  but  little,  respiration  is  a  most  important 
means  of  regulating  t^e  temperature;  and  in  these  animalfl  a  close 
connection  is  obs^ed  between  the  production  of  heat  and  the 
respiratory  activity.  The  panting  of  a  dog  when  overheated  is  a 
familiar  instance  of  this.  A  dog  also,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
puts  out  its  tongue,  and  loses  heat  from  the  evaporation  that 
occurs  from  its  surface.  The  great  regulator,  however,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  skin,  and  this  h^  a  double  action.  In  the  first 
place,  it  regulates  the  loss  of  heat  by  its  vaso-motor  mechanism ;  the 
more  blood  passing  through  the  skin,  the  greater  will  be  the  loss  of 
heat  by  conduction,  radiation,  and  evaporation.  Conversely,  the  loss 
of  heat  is  diminished  by  anyl^iing  that  lessens  the  amount  of  blood 
in  the  skin,  such  as  constriction  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  or  dilatation 
of  the  splanchnic  vascular  area.  In  the  second  place,  the  special 
nerves  of  the  sweat-glands  are  called  into  action.  Familiar  instances 
of  the  action  of  these  two  sets  of  nerves  are  the  reddening  of  the 
skin  and  sweating  that  occurs  after  exercise,  on  a  hot  day,  or  in  a 
hot-air  or  vapour  bath,  and  the  pallor  of  the  skin  and  absence  of 
sensible  perspiration  on  the  application  of  cold  to  the  body. 

The  production  of  perspiration  has  a  cooling  effect,  since  the 
latent  heat  necessary  for  the  evaporation  of  the  sweat  is  derived 
chiefly  from  the  body. 

The  relative  importance  of  radiation  and  evaporation  depends 
very  much  upon  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphera  Here  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  "relative"  and  "absolute" 
humidity.  The  important  point  is  the  amount  of  water  which  the 
air  can  absorb.  Now,  cold  air,  even  though  it  is  almost  dry,  is 
capable  of  taking  up  very  little  aqueous  vapour.  Warm  air  may 
contain  a  good  deal  (i,e.  the  absolute  humidity  may  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  cold)  and  yet  may  be  far  from  saturated  (ie.  its  relative 
humidity  may  be  low).  The  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation  is  therefore 
relatively  small  in  cold  weather,  even  though  it  be  dry.  The  burden 
of  heat  regulation  then  falls  upon  radiation,  and  it,  to  be  efficient, 
demands  a  warm  skin ;  hence  the  glow  of  heat  we  experience  when 
we  take  exercise  in  still,  cold  weather. 

In  hot  climates  radiation  becomes  less  important,  and  the 
possibility  of  heat  loss  from  the  skin  therefore  depends  upon 
evaporation.  Evaporation  in  its  turn  depends  upon  the  **  relative  " 
humidity  of  the  air  and  upon  the  existence  of  winds. 

The  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation  is  at  its  maxiTnum  in  dry  hot 
climates,  and  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  wearine  of  clothes  which 
are  relatively  porous.  In  such  climates  physical  "  fitness "  is  pro- 
moted by  the  taking  of  a  considerable  amount  of  out-of-door  exercisa 
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Quite  otherwise  is  it  in  climates  like  that  of  the  coast-line  of 
British  East  Africa,  where  the  tropical  sun  is  combined  with  the 
moisture-laden  wind.  There  the  possibilities  of  heat  loss  both  by 
radiation  and  by  evaporation  are  small,  and  the  English  official  per- 
force reduces  his  heat  production  to  a  minimum.  He  lives  indoors, 
takes  as  little  exercise  as  possible,  and  the  pallor  of  his  countenance 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  high  colour  which  his  colleague  in 
India  or  Egypt  exhibits. 

Certain  Factors  which  govern  the  Relation  between  Heat 

Production  and  Heat  Loss. 

(1)  Size. — ^The  heat  production  of  the  body,  other  things  being 
equal,  depends  upon  the  mass  of  the  body;  the  heat  loss,  on  the 
surface.  The  production  therefore  varies  with  the  cube  of  the  linear 
dimensions,  whilst  the  loss  of  heat  only  varies  with  the  squara 

The  smaller  the  animal  the  greater  must  be  its  heat  production 
relatively  to  its  heat  loss.  The  loss  of  heat  is  diminished  both  by 
the  occurrence  of  fur  and  by  the  absence  of  sweat  in  the  skins  of 
most  small  animals,  and  the  smaller  the  animal  the  greater  is  its 
metabolism  per  gramme  (see  also  p.  396). 

The  same  is,  no  doubt,  true  of  individuals ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  the  natural  conditions  may  be  much  modified  by  artificial  ones, 
such  as  clothing. 

(2)  Age. — Inasmuch  as  the  young  are  small,  active,  and  growing, 
their  heat  production  is  relatively  large;  and  further,  since  the 
extreme  constancy  of  temperature  which  an  adult  man  has  attained 
is  an  evolved  characteristic,  very  young  children,  in  common  with 
animals,  are  subject  to  changes  of  body-temperature  which  would  be 
of  much  graver  import  in  older  people.  Warm-blooded  animals  in 
the  embryonic  stage  are  practically  cold-blooded,  the  regulatory 
mechanism  which  keeps  the  body-temperature  constant  not  being 
fully  developed  at  this  stage. 

(3)  Constitution. — Different  individuals  differ  greatly  in  their 
power  of  heat  losa  Apart  from  differences  in  size  and  in  the  faculty 
of  perspiration,  there  remains  such  differences  as  those  of  compactness 
of  shape,  and  especially  in  the  amount  of  adipose  tissue  with  which 
the  viscera  are  protected. 

The  Injlicence  of  the  Central  Nervous  System  on  Heat  BegtUcUion. 
— The  central  nervous  system  controls  the  loss  of  heat  directly 
through  the  vaso-motor  and  secretory  nerves  supplying  the  skin. 
That  the  control  of  heat  production  is  important,  is  shown  by  the 
effect  on  the  body-temperature  of  cutting  the  spinal  cord,  or  of  the 
drug  curare.  Curare  cuts  off  the  muscles  from  the  stimuli  which 
would  naturally  reach  them  through  the  motor  nerves.    Not  only 
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does  the  temperature  at  once  fall,  but  the  animal  becomes  poikilo- 
thermic. 

The  seat  of  the  heat-regulating  mechanism  in  the  brain  is  a 
matter  of  much  unoertaintj.  It  is  possibly  in  the  basal  ganglia  of 
the  cerebrum,  or  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Fwvr. — Diseases  maj  cause  the  temperature  to  vary  considerably, 
especially  those  which  we  term  febrile. 

A  mere  increase  in  the  production  of  heat  does  not  necessarily 
cause  fever.  The  administration  of  food  causes  increased  combustion 
in  the  body;  but  there  is  no  rise  of  temperature  in  health,  because 
pari  passu  with  the  increased  production  there  is  increased  loss  of 
heat.  Similarly,  diminution  in  the  loss  of  heat,  such  as  occurs  on  a 
hot  as  compared  with  a  cold  day,  does  not  produce  fever,  because  the 
production  of  heat  within  the  body  is  correspondingly  diminished. 
A  febrile  condition  may,  however,  occur  if  tight-fitting  and  otherwise 
unsuitable  clothing  which  interferes  with  &e  proper  action  of  the 
skin  is  worn  in  hot  weather ;  this  is  the  frequent  cause  of  "  heat- 
stroke "  among  soldiers  in  the  tropics. 

In  fever  there  is  increased  production  of  heat,  as  is  shown  by 
metabolic  balance-sheets;  the  intake  of  food  is  usually  small,  and 
the  discharge  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  etc.,  results  mainly  from  tissue 
disintegration ;  this  is  even  greater  than  in  ordinary  inanition ;  the 
tissues  are  said  to  be  in  a  "  labile '^  condition,  that  is,  they  are  easily 
broken  down.  Usually  the  skin  is  dry,  the  sweat-glands,  like  most 
of  the  secretory  glands,  being  comparatively  inactive,  and  so  the 
discharge  of  heat  is  lessened.  The  skin,  however,  may  sometimes  be 
bathed  in  perspiration  and  yet  high  fever  be  present.  The  essential 
cause  of  the  high  temperature  in  fever  is  neither  increased  formation 
nor  diminished  discharge  of  heat,  but  an  interference  with  the 
mechanism  which  in  health  operates  so  as  to  equalise  the  two. 

The  Action  of  Drugs, — ^From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  evident 
that  drugs  may  reduce  fever  in  more  than  one  way :  for  instance, 
they  may  reduce  the  metabolism  of  the  muscles,  e.g,  quinine ;  they 
may  cause  increased  heat  loss  by  promoting  perspiration  and 
vascular  dilatation  in  the  skin,  e,g.  pilocarpine ;  or  they  may  act  on 
the  central  heat-regulating  mechanism  (corpus  striatum  ?),  e,g,  phen- 
acetin. 


CHAPTEE  XLII 

THE  OIMTRAL  NIBTODS  STBTEH 


Thr  central  nervouB  srstem  is  oontained  within  the  cranio-apinal 
cavity,  and  coDsists  of  brain  and  spinal  coid.    These  two  partB  are 
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continuous  with  one  another,  and  the  line  of  separatioo  ia  arbitrarilj 
drawn  at  the  foramen  magnum,  bj  which  orifice  the  spinal  cord 
leaves   the  skulL      Both   brain   and  cord  are  enveloped   by  thrae 
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connective-tissue  membranes,  known  from  without  inwards  as  dura 
mater,  arachnoid,  and  pia  mater  respectively. 

In  Chapter  XVI.  we  have  akeady  considered  some  of  the 
elementary  and  fundamental  problems  in  relation  to  the  activities  of 
nerve  centres,  and  it  would  be  at  this  point  advisable  that  the 
student  should  refresh  his  memory  on  such  points  by  again  reading 
that  chapter  before  he  proceeds  further. 

The  next  few  chapters  will  deal  with  that  portion  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  which  one  must  know  before  it  is  possible 
to  study  profitably  the  functions  of  these  parts,  and  we  shall  start 
with  the  spinal  cord  and  reach  the  cerebrum  last 

Before,  however,  passing  on  to  these  details,  a  few  general  words 
are  necessary  in  relation  to  the  construction  of  the  central  nervous 
system  in  vertebrate  animals. 

A  student's  first  glance  at  the  human  brain,  or  at  such  a  drawing 
of  it  as  is  given  in  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  395),  will  be  sufficient 
to  convince  him  of  its  complicated  structura  The  next  figure,  how- 
ever, representing  semi-dia^rammatically  its  different  parts,  will  make 
an  enumeration  of  its  subdivisions  more  intelligible. 

At  the  lowest  part  of  the  brain  (fig.  396),  continuing  the  spinal 
cord  upwards,  is  the  medulla  oblongata  or  lulb  (D).    Next  comes  the 


Fio.  806.— Plan  in  oatUna  of  the  bntin,  as  seen  from  the  right  side.  ^.  The  parte  are  repreeented  ae 
separated  ftom  <»e  another  somewhat  more  than  natural,  so  as  to  show  their  oonneotioiia.  A, 
oerebram;  /,  a,  h,  its  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  lobes;  e,  flssnre  of  Sylvias;  B,  oerebellam : 
C  poos  Vaiom ;  D,  medulla  oblongata ;  a,  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum ;  b,  c,  a,  supwior,  middle,  and 
inferior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum.    (From  Quain.) 

pons  Varolii  (C),  very  appropriately  called  the  bridge,  because  in  it 
are  the  connections  between  the  bulb  and  the  upper  regions  of  the 
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brain,  and  between  the  cerebMum  or  small  brain  (B)  and  the  rest  of 
the  nervous  sjsteuL 

The  mid-brain  oomes  next  (a,  b),  and  this  leads  into  the  peduncles 
or  crura  of  the  cerebrum  (A),  the  la^^est  portion  of  the  brain. 

Through  the  brain  runs  a  cavity  filled  with  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
and  lined  by  ciliated  epithelium ;  this  is  continuous  with  the  central 
canal  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  brain,  however,  it  does  not  remain 
a  simple  ccmal,  but  is  enlarged  at  intervids  into  what  are  called  the 
ventricles.  There  is  one  ventricle  in  each  half  or  hemisphere  of  the 
cerebrum ;  these  are  called  the  lateral  ventricles,  they  open  into  the 
third  ventricle,  which  is  in  the  middle  line ;  and  then  a  narrow  canal 
(aqvsdiust  of  Sylvius)  leads  from  this  through  the  mid-brain  to  the 
fourth  ventricle,  which  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  bulb  and  pons, 
which  form  its  floor ;  its  roof  is  formed  partly  by  the  overhanging 
cerebellum,  partly  by  pia  mater.  This  piece  of  pia  mater  is  pieced 
by  a  hole  {Foramen  of  Magendie),  and  so  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in 
the  interior  of  the  cerebro-spinal  cavity  is  continuous  with  that  which 
bathes  the  external  surface  of  brain  and  cord  in  the  sub-arachnoid 
space.  The  fourth  ventricle  leads  into  the  central  canal  of  the 
spinal  cord.  Taking  origin  from  the  wall  of  the  cerebral  ventricles, 
and  running  down  the  central  canal  of  the  cord,  is  a  fine  thread 
called  Beissner's  fibre;  the  function  of  this  thread  is  entirely 
unknown. 

Speaking  generally,  there  are  two  main  collections  of  grey 
matter — that  on  the  surface,  called  the  cortex,  and  that  in  the  interior, 
bordering  on  the  cerebro-spinal  cavity,  and  subdivided  into  various 
masses  (grey  matter  of  cord,  floor  of  fourth  ventricle,  corpora  striata, 
optic  thalami,  etc.),  whose  closer  acquaintance  we  shall  make  presently. 

But  such  a  complex  brain  as  the  human  brain  does  not  obtain 
throughout  the  vertebrate  series.  The  lower  one  goes  in  the  scale, 
the  less  important  and  large  does  the  cerebrum  become,  until  in  the 
fishes  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  practically  absent.  It  is  the  large 
size  and  convoluted  grey  cortex  of  these  hemispheres  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  higher  from  the  lower  vertebrates. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  brain  in  different  animals  has  been 
most  valuable  in  the  elucidation  of  the  functions  of  its  various  parts. 

It  is  in  fact  possible  to-day  to  foretell,  if  one  knows  the  halnts  of 
an  animal,  what  sort  of  brain  it  possesses.  The  converse  is  also 
true ;  given  the  brain  of  an  animcd,  one  can  describe  its  habits  and 
mode  of  life  very  fairly  accurately.  For  instance,  ftnimRli^  which 
rely  largely  on  the  sense  of  smell  for  their  prey  will  have  a  large 
olfactory  area ;  whereas  in  such  animals  as  the  porpoise,  which  have 
no  sense  of  smell,  the  olfactory  area  of  the  brain  is  absent  Animals 
with  keen  vision  will  have  a  large  visual  area  in  their  brains ;  fl.njmaV 
of  nocturnal  habits,  or  who  live  underground  in  the  dark,  will  have 
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a  vBrj  small  obq.     A  highly  intellectual  man  has  a  more  elaborately 
convoluted  oerebrum  than  a  aavage. 

In  spite  of  these  differences,  and  manj  more  might  be  mentioned, 
there  is  throughout  the  vertebrate  aeries  from 
fish  up  to  man,  the  same  general  plan  ot  con- 
atruclaon ;  and  the  brain  of  the  human  embrvo 
is  very  much  lilce  the  adult  coadition  of  tne 
brain  of  the  fish. 

In  the  foetus  the  central  nervous  system 
is  formed  by  an  infolding  of  a  portion  of  the 
surface  epiblaat  This  becomes  a  tube  of 
nervous  matter,  which  loses  all  connection 
with  the  surface  of  the  body,  though  later 
in  life  this  is  in  a  sense  re-established  by  the 
nerves  tiiat  grow  from  the  brain  and  cord  to 
the  surfaca  The  anterior  end  of  this  tube 
becomes  greatly  thickened,  to  form  the 
brain,  its  cavity  becoming  the  cerebral  ven- 
tricles; the  rest  of  the  tube  becomes  the 
spinal  cord.  The  primitive  brain  is  at  first 
subdivided  into  three  parts,  the  primary 
cerebral  vesicles ;  the  first  and  third  of  these 
again  subdivide,  so  that  there  are  ultimately 
five  divisions,  which  have  received  the 
foUowing  names:—  ,         ,   ,  ,  r,o.  MT.-Di«»n,m.tio  i™i. 

1.  Vroa-exioeptutl<m,telenc^katon  oT/ore-  nnisi  Mcuao  ot  •  Tnubnta 
brain.  This  is  developed  into  the  cerebrum  b^k^u^l^'^li^^ 
with  the  corpora  strata.  It  encloses  the  ^^Ji^^Sta^^JH 
lateral  ventricles.  "'■■'  "•  heund,  uu  iiwi- 

-     ^      .  .     .  ,.  ,     ,  bruin;  Ll.lBiiUiutazmbiftUi; 

2.  nialam-enoepbalon,  dtenc^haton,   or        °*(l,°'^^^^<''^L^'^> 
twixt  brain.    This  is  developed  into  the  parts       ""'  '""    "  "" 
including  the   optic   thalami,  which  enclose 
the  third  ventricle. 

3.  Mes-enoephalon,   or    mid-brain,   con- 
sists of  the  parts  which  enclose  the  aque- 
duct    of     Sylvius  —  namely,     the     corpora        ^_jj^  ^^^         ^ 
quadrigemina,  which    form  its  dorsal,  and       iMrTgi':"!,^^!^!; 
we  crura  cerebri,  which  form  its  ventral       «!*tbi^  v^bid> 
aspect     The  corpora  quadrigemina  in  many        Id'^^ni'^wn^ciiiS"^ 
lower  animals  instead  of  being  four  in  number       uiuKiuotot  sjIvIob. 

are  two,  and  are  called  the  optic  lobes.  "*  **' 

4.  Uet-enoephalon,  or  hiTid-brain,  which  forma  the  cerebellum 
and  pons. 

5.  Hrel-enosphalon,  or  c^ftsr-brain,  which  forma  the  bulb  or 
medulla  oblongata. 


P.M..  to 
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Figs.  397  and  398  represent  a  diagrammatic  view  of  a  vertebrate 
brain;  the  attachment  of  the  pineal  gland,  pitoitary  body,  and 
olfactory  (I)  and  optic  (11)  outgrowths  is  also  shown. 


^o.  898.— Loncdtudinal  and  rertlcal  diagnunmatio  Mctkm  of  a  rartetoito  brain.    Letten  as  befort. 
Py,  pons  VaroUL    Iiamtna  terminaus  i»  repreaented  by  tha  atrong  black  line  joining  Pn  and  P$, 

These  diagrams  might  serve  very  well  for  the  brain  of  an  adult 
selachian  fish,  such  as  a  shark.  The  olfactory  bulb  is,  however,  very 
much  larger,  and  the  fore-brain  smaller.  In  the  shark,  smell  is  the 
all-important  sense;  the  olfactory  nerves,  which  originate  from  the 
olfactory  bulb,  spread  out  over  an  immense  area  many  square  feet  in 
size  (12  to  13  square  feet  in  a  shark  25  feet  long).  Behind  the 
olfactory  bulb  is  another  focus  of  grey  matter,  called  by  Edinger  the 
parolfactory  lobe,  connected  to  the  fifth  nerve,  the  sensory  nerve  of 
the  mouth.  No  doubt  the  oral  sense,  as  it  is  termed,  is  important  in 
the  pursuit  and  capture  of  prey ;  it  always  is  in  animals  who  catch 
food  with  the  mouth.  One  sees  it  highly  developed  in  animals  with 
prehensile  tongues,  and  bristles  or  whiskers  on  the  lips ;  also  in  birds, 
with  their  sensitive  beaks  and  bills. 

Betuming,  however,  to  the  shark,  we  find  the  cerebellum  is  large, 
as  it  is  in  all  powerful  swimmers  and  flyers,  but  the  cerebrum  in  the 
strict  sense  is  absent ;  there  are  no  hemispheres  and  no  grey  cortex ; 
the  fore-brain  consists  of  little  else  but  the  corpora  striata. 

The  cerebral  hemispheres  are  later  growths  superimposed  upon 
this  primitive  brain,  and  in  the  animal  series  one  notes  the  progres- 
sive development  of  the  cerebrum  in  relation  to  function  and  adapta- 
tion to  environment. 

The  primitive  brain  as  exemplified  in  that  of  the  shark  is  common 
to  all  animalfl  up  to  man,  and  is  termed  by  Edinger  the  Pala- 
enoephalon  or  old  brain.  The  cerebral  hemispheres  constitute  what 
he  terms  the  Neo-enoephalon  or  new  brain. 

The  neo-encephalon  is  specially  characterised  by  the  possession 
of  a  grey  cortex,  and  this  is  the  seat  of  the  psychical  or  mental 
processes  termed  volition  and  sensation.  The  first  part  of  the  cortex 
to  appear  in  development  is  called  the  arohipalliimi  (or  old  cortex). 
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and  this  is  associated  with  smell,  the  most  important  sense  in  the 
old  primitive  brain.  The  rest  of  the  cortex  is  termed  the  neopallium 
(or  new  cortex) ;  it  subserves  the  functions  of  hearing,  vision,  touch, 
and  the  muscular  sense,  and  is  also  concerned  in  the  origination  of 
those  volitions  which  result  in  movements  initiated  and  guided  by 
those  senses.  The  progressive  development  of  the  neopallium  is 
especially  marked  in  the  primates  and  in  man,  for  in  these  the  more 
primitive  olfactory  and  oral  senses  are  unimportant  in  the  struggle 
for  existence ;  in  man  the  receptive  olfactory  membrane  in  the  nose 
measures  considerably  less  than  a  square  inch  instead  of  the  many 
square  feet  it  extends  over  in  the  e^rk ;  but  the  visual  and  other 
faculties  enumerated  become  preponderatingly  important  as  associa- 
tive memory  develops  and  the  brain  becomes  the  organ  of  mind. 
The  structure  of  the  neopallium  is  more  elaborate  than  that  of  th^ 
arohipallium. 

The  following  table  will  make  the  relationship  pf  these  parts 
clear : — 

The  Vertebbite  Bhaut 
consists  of 


1.  The    Pala-fnetphaUmt   or 
old  primitive  braiii. 


2.  The  NtO'tneephahnt  or  new  brain. 
This  consists  of  the  cerebral  cor- 
tex (with  its  efferent  and  afferent 
fibres)and  may  be  subdivided  into 


a.  The  ArchipaUktmt  or       6.  The  Neopallium^  or 
old  cort^  new  cortex. 
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CHAPTER  XLHI 

8TBUCTUBE  OF  THE  SPINAL  COBD 

The  spinal  cord  is  a  colamn  of  nerve-substance  connected  above  with 
the  brain  through  the  medium  of  the  bulb,  and  situated  in  the  spinal 
canaL  In  transverse  section  it  is  approximately  circular,  but  the 
cord  is  not  of  the  same  size  throughout  its  course.  It  exhibits  two 
enlargements,  one  in  the  cervical,  the  other  in  the  lumbar  r^on. 
These  are  the  situations  whence  the  large  nerves  for  the  supply  of 
the  limbs  issua  The  cord  ends  below,  about  the  lower  border  of  the 
first  lumbar  vertebra,  in  a  cone-shaped  termination  (the  eonvz 
medvllaris)  from  which  passes  a  slender  filament  of  grey  substance, 
the  JUum  terminale,  which  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  roots  of  many 
nerves  forming  the  cauda  eqyina. 

It  is  composed  of  grey  and  white  matter ;  the  white  matter  is 
situated  externally,  and  constitutes  its  chief  portion ;  the  grey  matter 
is  in  the  interior,  and  is  so  arranged  that  in  a  transverse  section  of 
the  cord  it  appears  like  two  crescentic  masses  (the  horns  of  each  of 
which  are  called  respectively  the  anterior  and  posterior  comua)  con- 
nected together  by  a  narrower  portion  or  isthmus,  called  the  posterior 
commissure  (fig.  399).  Passing  through  the  centre  of  this  isthmus 
in  a  longitudinal  direction  is  a  minute  canal ;  in  a  transverse  section 
it  appears  as  a  hole ;  this  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  is  continued 
throughout  its  entire  length,  and  opens  above  into  the  space  at  the 
back  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons  Varolii,  called  the  fourth 
ventricle. 

The  spinal  cord  consists  of  two  symmetrical  halves,  separated 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly  by  vertical  ./Essi^r^s  (the  posterior  fissure 
being  deeper,  but  less  wide  and  distinct  than  the  anterior),  and 
united  in  the  middle  by  nervous  matter  which  is  usually  described 
as  forming  two  commissures — an  anterior  commissure  (consisting  of 
medullated  nerve-fibres)  in  front  of  the  posterior  commissure,  wUch 
is  the  isthmus  of  grey  matter  pierced  by  the  central  canal,  to  which 
we  referred  in  the  last  paragraph  (fig.  399,  b).  Each  half  of  the  spinal 
cord  is  marked  on  the  sides  (obscurely  at  the  lower  part,  but  dis- 
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tinctlj  above)  bf  two  longitudinal  furrows,  which  divide  it  into  three 
portions,  coliunnB,  or  tracts,  an  anterior,  lateral,  and  posterior.  From 
the  groove  between  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns  spring  the 
anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  (fig.  399,  B  and  c,  5) ;  and  just 
in  front  of  the  groove  between  the  latenil  and  posterior  column  the 


— Dlflbrent  tIowi  of  AportLoD  of  tbeipiual  card  from  Iha  csrvEcal  ngloD,  with  tb«  re 

uppar  lurfiios  !■ 


Ubm  or  which  pus  Into  the  RitiEllon  e';  T.  the  nnllsd  or  anopoDnd  nsrve  ;  r,  th*  poglsrioi  priiDar/ 
bruch^Keo  In  ji  ind  d  to  ba  dsrrved  iu  part  from  tho  unlerlor  Md  In  purt  liom  Uie  poaC«lkir  root. 

posterior  roots  enter  (b,  6)  :  a  pair  of  roots  on  each  side  corresponds 
to  each  vertebra. 

WMte  matter. — ^The  white  matter  of  the  cord  is  made  up  of 
meduUated  nerve-fibres,  of  different  sizes,  running  mainly  in  a 
longitudinal  direction,  and  of  a  supporting  material  of  two  kinds, 
viz. : — (a)  ordinary  fibrous  connective  tissue  with  elastic  fibres,  which 
is  connected  with  septa  from  the  pis  mater  which  pass  into  the  cord 
to  carry  the  blood-vessels,  (b)  Neurogha;  the  processes  of  the 
aeurogUa-cellfl  are  arranged  bo  as  to  support  the  nerve-fibres,  which 
are  without  the  usual  neurilemmal  nerve-sheaths. 

The  general  rule  respecting  the  size  of  difTerent  parts  of  the  cord 
is,  that  each  part  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  size  and  number  of 
nerve-roots  given  off  from  it.     Thus  the  cord  is  very  large  in  the 
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middle  and  lower  part  of  its  cervical  portion,  whence  arise  the  laree 
nerve-roots  for  the  formation  of  the  brachial  plexuses  and  the  supply 
of  the  upper  extremities ;  it  again  enlarges  at  the  lowest  part  of  its 
dorsal  portion  and  the  upper  part  of  its  lumbar,  at  the  origins  of  the 
large  nerves  which,  after  forming  the  lumbar  and  sacral  plexuses,  are 
distributed  to  the  lower  extremities.  The  chief  cause  of  the  greater 
size  at  these  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  is  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
grey  matter;  the  white  part  of  the  cord  (especially  ^e  lateral 
columns)  becomes  gradually  and  progressively  smaller  from  above 
downwards,  because  a  oertam  number  of  fibres  coming  down  from  the 
brain  pass  into  the  spinal  grey  matter  at  different  levels. 

Gh<ey  matter. — ^The  grey  matter  of  the  cord  consists  of  nerve- 
fibres,  most  of  which  are  very  fine  and  delicate,  of  nerve-cells  with 
branching  processes,  and  of  an  extremely  delicate  network  of  the 
primitive  fibrillse  of  axis-cylinders  and  of  dendrites.  This  fine  plexus 
is  called  OwlacKt  nettoork,  and  is  mingled  with  the  meshes  of 
neuroglia.  The  neuroglia  of  the  grey  matter  resembles  that  of  the 
white,  but  instead  of  everywhere  forming  a  close  network  to  support 
the  nerve-fibres,  here  and  there  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  more  open 

sponge-work  to  support  the  nerve-cells.  It  is 
especially  developed  around  the  central  canal, 
which  is  lined  with  columnar  cUiated  epi- 
thelium, the  cells  of  which  at  their  outer  ends 
terminate  in  fine  processes,  which  join  the 
neuroglia  network  surrounding  the  canal,  and 
form  the  substarUia  gelatinosa  centralis.  It  is 
also  developed  at  the  tip  of  the  posterior  comn 
of  grey  matter,  forming  what  is  known  as  the 
svistantia  gelatinosa  kUeralis  of  Rolando,  which 
is  much  eidarged  in  the  upper  cervical  region. 

Groups  of  cells  in  the  grey  matter. — ^The 
multipolar  cells  of  the  grey  matter  are  either 
scattered  singly  or  arranged  in  definite  groups 
(see  fig.  400). 

(1)  Anterior  horn  cells, — In  the  cervical  and 
lumbar  enlargements  there  are  several  groups 
of  large  multipolar  cells  in  the  anterior  horn ; 
in  the  thoracic  region  these  are  reduced  to  two, 
a  mesial  and  a  lateral  group.  The  larger  groups  correspond  with 
segments  of  the  limbs,  and  in  the  cervical  cord  there  is  one  special 
group  from  which  the  phrenic  nerve  arises  for  the  supply  of  the 
diaphragm.  The  axons  pass  out  by  the  anterior  nerve-roots  of  the 
same  side,  but  a  few  axons  pass  to  the  antero-lateral  column  of  die 
same  side,  and  by  the  white  commissure  to  that  of  the  opposite  sida 
In  birds,  a  few  axons  are  stated  to  pass  to  the  posterior  roots. 


Fio.  400.~8ectionof  halfthe 
spinal  cord  to  show  the 
principal  groups  of  cells  in 
the  grey  matter ;  a,  groups 
of  cells  in  the  anterior 
horn ;  e,  Clarke's  column ; 
i,  intermedio*lateral  group ; 
m,  middle  cell  column ;  p, 
■cattered  cells  of  the  pos* 
terlor  horn.  (Diagrammatic 
after  Sch&fer.) 
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(2)  Posterior  vesicular  column  of  Lochhart  Clarice  ;  generally  knoum 
as  Clarke's  column. — ^This  is  a  group  of  large  nerve-cells  with  their  long 
axis  vertical  It  lies  at  the  base  of  the  posterior  horn,  and  is  best 
marked  in  the  thoracic  region.  The  axons  of  these  cells  pass  into 
the  cerebellar  tracts. 

(3)  Intermedio-lateral  group, — ^This  is  seen  in  the  outer  part  of 
the  grej  matter  of  the  lateral  horn,  and  is  most  distinct  in  the  upper 
thoracic  and  lower  cervical  regions. 

(4)  The  middle  cell  column  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  crescent. 

(5)  The  cells  of  the  posterior  horn  are  usuallj  small;  they  are 
numerous,  but  are  not  disposed  in  special  groups. 

Columns  and  tracts  in  the  white  m/Uter  ^  the  spinal  cord. — ^The 
columns  of  the  white  matter  which  are  marked  out  bj  the  points 
from  which  the  nerve-roots  issue,  are  called  the  antefrior^  the  lateral, 
and  the  posterior  columns;  the  posterior  is  further  divided  bj  a 
septum  of  the  -pia  mater  into  two  almost  equal  parts,  constituting 
the  postero-external  column,  or  column  qf  Burdach,  and  the  postero- 
m^edian,  or  column  of  OoU  (fig.  402).  In  addition  to  these  columns, 
however,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  white  matter  can  be  still  further 
subdivided.  These  tracts  in  the  white  matter  perform  different 
functions  in  the  conduction  of  impulses. 

These  tracts  have  been  made  out  by  the  following  methods : — 

(a)  The  embryologiccU  method.  It  has  been  found  by  examining 
the  spinal  cord  at  different  stages  of  its  development  that  certain 
groups  of  the  nerve-fibres  put  on  their  myelin  sheath  at  earlier 
periods  than  others,  and  so  the  different  groups  of  fibres  can 
be  easily  distinguished.  This  is  also  known  as  the  method  of 
Hechsi^ 

(h)  WaUerian  or  degeneration  rnethod, — This  method  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  if  a  nerve-fibre  is  sepcurated  from  its  nerve-cell,  it  wastes 
or  degenerates.  It  consists  in  tracing  the  course  of  tracts  of 
degenerated  fibres,  which  result  from  an  injury  to  any  part  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  When  fibres  degenerate  below  a  lesion,  the 
tract  is  said  to  be  of  descending  degeneration,  and  when  the  fibres 
degenerate  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  tract  is  one  of  ascending 
degeneration.  By  the  modem  methods  employed  in  staining  the 
central  nervous  system,  it  has  proved  comparatively  easy  to  distinguish 
degenerated  parts  in  sections  of  the  cord  and  of  other  portions  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  Degenerated  fibres  have  a  different  staining 
reaction  when  the  sections  are  stained  by  what  are  called  Weigert's 
and  Pal's  methods;  this  consists  in  subjecting  them  to  a  special 
solution  of  hsematoxylin,  and  then  to  certain  differentiating  solutions. 
The  degenerated  fibres  appear  light  yellow,  whereas  the  healthy  fibres 
are  a  deep  blue.  Marchi's  method  is  even  better.  After  hardening 
in  Miiller^s  fluid,  Marchi's  solution  (a  mixture  of  MiiUer's  fluid  and 
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osmio  acid)  stains  d^nerated  fibres  black,  and  leaves  the  rest  of  the 
tissue  unstained.  Accidents  to  the  central  nervous  system  in  man 
have  given  us  much  information  upon  this  subject,  but  this  has  of 
late  years  been  supplemented  and  largely  extended  by  experiments 
on  animals,  particularly  upon  monkeys ;  and  considerable  light  has 
been  shed  upon  the  conduction  of  impulses  to  and  from  the  nervous 
system  by  tiie  study  of  the  results  of  section  of  different  parts  of 
the  central  nervous  system,  and  of  the  spinal  nerve-roots. 

By  these  methods  the  tracts  in  the  white  matter  have  now  been 
mapped  out,  and  the  principal  ones  are  shown  in  the  succeeding 
diagrams. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  begin  by  considering  the  result  of  cutting 
through  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

Cutting  the  anterior  roots  produces  chromatolysis  of  the  cells  of 
the  anterior  horn  from  which  they  originate ;  this  slow  atrophy  is  the 
result  of  disuse  of  the  axons  which  are  cut  and  still  remain  attached  to 
the  cell-bodies.  Wallerian  degeneration  is  limited  to  the  motor  nerve- 
fibres  on  the  distal  side  of  the  point  of  section.  The  fact  that  chro- 
matolysis (see  p.  197)  occurs  when  the  axon  of  a  nerve-cell  is  cut 
through,  furnishes  us  with  a  valuable  method  of  ascertaining  from 
what  nerve-cells  various  tracts  originate. 

Cutting  the  posterior  roots  between  the  spinal  ganglia  and  the 
cord  leaves  the  peripheral  part  of  the  nerve  healthy,  and  aegeneratioD 
occurs  in  the  portion  of  the  root  which  runs  into  the  cord,  because 
the  fibres  are  cut  off  from  the  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglion  from  which 
they  grew.  These  d^enerated  nerve-fibres  may  be  traced  up  the 
cord  for  a  considerable  distanca  Each  posterior  root-fibre  when  it 
enters  the  cord  bifurcates,  the  main  branch  passing  upwards,  and  the 
shorter  branch  downwards,  so  that  the  degeneration  is  seen  in  a 
small  tract  called  the  conmia  tract  (fig.  403)  immediately  below  the 
point  of  entrance  of  the  cut  posterior  root.  The  upgoing  fibre  is 
contained  in  the  posterior  column  of  white  matter,  and  it  terminates 
in  the  grey  matter  either  in  the  cord  itself  at  a  higher  level,  or  in 
the  medulla  oblongata. 

Fig.  401  represents  in  a  schematic  way  the  manner  in  which  the 
fibres  of  the  two  roots  of  a  spinal  nerve  6u:e  connected  to  the  grey 
matter  in  the  cord. 

1,  2,  3,  4  represent  four  cells  of  the  anterior  horn.  Each  gives 
rise  to  an  axis-cylinder  process  A,  one  of  which  is  shown  terminating 
in  its  final  ramification  in  the  end-plate  of  a  muscular  fibre  M.  Each 
of  these  four  cells  is  further  surrounded  by  an  arborisation  (synapse) 
derived  from  the  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tract  P,  which  comes  down 
from  the  brain.  The  pyramidal  fibres  really  terminate  around  the 
cells  at  the  base  of  the  posterior  horn ;  these  cells  therefore  act  as 
intermediate  cell-stations  on  the  way  to  those  in  the  anterior  hora 
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These   are    omitted    from   the  diagram   to  avoid  confusion  (see, 
however,  fig.  185,  p.  194). 

A  fibre  of  the  posterior  root  is  also  shown ;  this  originates  from 
the  cell  Q-  of  a  spinal  ganglion ;  the  process  of  this  cell  bifurcates, 
one  branch  (B)  passing  to  the  periphery,  where  it  ends  in  an  arbor- 
escence  in  the  skin  (S);  the  arrow  bj  the  side  of  this  branch 
represents  the  direction  of  conduction  of  the  sensory  impulses  from 
the  skin.  An  arrow  in  the  opposite  direction  would  indicate  the 
direction  of  its  growth.    The  other  branch  (C)  passes  into  the  spinal 


Fio.  401.— Ooone  of  nerve-flbres  in  spinal  oord.    (After  Schiifer.) 

cord,  where  it  again  bifurcates;  the  branch  E,  a  short  one,  passes 
downwards  and  ends  in  an  arborisation  around  one  of  the  small  cells 
(P^)  of  the  posterior  comu ;  from  which  a  new  axis-cylinder  arises, 
and  terminates  around  one  of  the  multipolar  cells  (4)  of  the  anterior 
horn. 

The  main  division  D  travels  up  in  the  posterior  column  of  the 
cord,  and  ends  in  grey  matter  at  various  levels.  Some  collaterals  (5) 
possibly  terminate  by  arborising  directly  around  the  anterior  comual 
cells,  principally  of  the  same  side ;  others  (6)  do  so  with  an  intermediate 
cell-station  in  a  posterior  comual  cell  (Pj) ;  others  (7)  arborise  around 
the  cells  of  Clarke's  column  (C)  in  the  thoracic  region  of  the  cord, 
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and  from  these  cells  fresh  axis-cylinders  carry  up  the  impulse  to  the 
cerebellum  in  what  are  called  the  cerebellar  tracts,  while  the  main 
fibre  (8)  may  terminate  in  any  of  these  ways  at  a  higher  level 
in  the  cord,  or  above  the  cord  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  A  certain 
number  of  posterior  root-fibres,  however,  cross  the  middle  line  and 
pursue  their  way  up  to  the  bulb  in  the  ascending  tracts  of  the 
opposite  side  of  tiie  cord. 

In  general  terms  the  anterior  root-fibres  pass  out  of  the  grey 
matter  of  the  anterior  horns,  and  after  a  short  course  leave  the  spinal 
cord  in  the  anterior  spinal  nerve-roots.  The  posterior  roots,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  pass  to  any  great  extent  into  the  grey  matter 

immediately,  but  into  the  white 
ooii^  matter  on  the  inner  side  of  the 

posterior  horn ;  in  other  words, 
they  go  into  the  column  of 
Burdach  (fig.  402);  they  psss 
up  in  this  column,  but  gradn- 
aUy  approach  the  middle  line, 
and  are  continued  upwards  to 
the  medulla  in  the  column  of 
^U;  but  aa  they  go  up  they 
become  less  numerous,  as  some 
terminate  in  the  grey  matter  of 
the  cord  on  the  way  in  the 
manner  described.  A  few  fibres 
of  the  posterior  root,  however, 
travel  for  a  short  distance  in  a 
small  tract  on  the  outer  side  of  the  posterior  horn ;  this  is  called  the 
tract  of  lissauer  (fig.  404);  the  comma  tract  (fig.  403)  has  been 
already  explained. 

Suppose  now  one  cuts  through  several  posterior  roots  between  the 
spinal  ganglia  and  the  cord,  so  that  the  course  of  degeneration  may 
be  more  readily  traced.  Immediately  below  the  points  of  entrance  of 
these  nerve-roots,  the  comma  tract  wiU  be  found  degenerated ;  imme- 
diately above,  the  degenerated  fibres  will  be  found  in  the  column  of 
Burdach ;  higher  up  in  the  cord  they  will  be  less  numerous,  and  have 
approached  the  middle  line ;  the  fibres  which  enter  the  cord  lowest 
get  idtimately  nearest  the  middle  line,  so  that  the  sreater  part  of  the 
column  of  Qoll  is  made  up  of  sensory  fibres  from  me  legs ;  the  fibres 
which  enter  the  cord  last,  for  instance  those  from  the  upper  limbs 
and  neck,  pursue  their  upward  course  in  the  colunm  of  Burdach. 

The  preceding  figure  (fig.  402)  shows  the  degeneration  in  a  section 
of  the  spinal  cord,  after  the  division  of  a  number  of  nerve-roots  on 
one  sida  The  microscopic  section  is  taken  high  up,  so  that  all  the 
degenerated  fibres  have  passed  into  the  column  of  Goll  on  the  same 


Pio.  402.— Degeneration  In  oolamn  of  Goll  after 
section  of  posterior  nerye«roots. 
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side ;  the  inner  set  (1)  are  shaded  differently  from  the  outer  set  (2), 
indicating  that  those  nearest  the  middle  line  come  from  the  lowest 
nerve-roots.  Those  which  cross  to  the  opposite  side  soon  after 
entrance  into  the  cord,  are  not  shown ;  they  will  be  found  forming  a 
scattered  degeneration  in  the  ascending  tracts  of  the  other  side. 

We  may  pass  from  this  to  consider  the  tracts  of  degeneration 
that  occur  when  the  spinal  cord  is  cut  right  across  in  the  thoracic 
region.  Some  tracts  ^nll  be  found  degenerated  in  the  piece  of  cord 
below  the  lesion;  these  consist  of  nerve-fibres  that  are  connected 
with  the  nerve-cells  in  the  brain ;  the  principal  ones  are  the  pyramidal 
tracts.  Other  tracts  are  found  d^enerated  in  the  piece  of  cord 
above  the  lesion;  these  consist  of  nerve-fibres  that  are  connected 
with  the  nerve-cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia,  or  with  the  cells  of  the 
spinal  cord  itself  below  the  lesion,  and  are  passing  upwards. 

In  general  terms  we  may  say  that  the  tracts  which  degenerate 
downwards  are  the  motor  tracts,  and  those  which  degenerate  upwards 
are  the  afferent  or  sensory  channels.  We  must  also  take  into 
accoimt  groups  of  association  fibres  which  unite  together  different 
regions  of  the  cord ;  these  are  generally  short  tracts  in  which,  there- 
fore, degeneration  can  only  be  traced  a  short  distance  up  or  down. 
The  long  tracts  are  those  which  oonnect  cord  or  spinal  nerves  with 
brain,  such  as  those  of  GoU  and  Burdach  just  mentioned,  or  the 
pyramidal  tracts  the  main  efferent  pathways. 

Traots  of  Descending  Degeneration  (fig.  403). 

(1.)  The  crossed  pyramidal  tract, — ^This  is  situated  in  the  lateral 
column  on  the  outer  side  of  the  posterior  comu  of  grey  matter.  At 
the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord  it  extends  to  the  margin,  but  higher 
up  it  becomes  displaced  from  this  position  by  the  interpolation  of 
another  tract  of  fibres,  to  be  presently  described,  viz.,  the  direct 
cerebellar  tract  The  crossed  pyramidal  tract  is  large,  and  may 
touch  the  grey  matter  at  the  tip  of  the  posterior  comu,  but  is 
separated  from  it  elsewhere.  Its  shape  on  cross-section  is  somewhat 
like  a  lens,  but  varies  in  different  regions  of  the  cord,  and  diminishes 
in  size  from  the  cervical  region  downwards,  its  fibres  passing  off  as 
they  descend,  to  arborise  around  the  nerve-cells  in  the  grey  matter  of 
the  cord.  The  fibres  of  which  this  tract  is  composed  are  moderately 
large,  but  are  mixed  with  some  that  are  smaller. 

(2.)  The  direct  or  uncrossed  pyramidal  tract,  or  column  of  Tiirck. — 
This  is  situated  in  the  anterior  column  by  the  side  of  the  anterior 
fissure.    It  ends  in  the  mid  or  lower  thoracic  region  of  the  cord. 

The  two  pyramidal  tracts  come  down  from  the  brain;  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  the  greater  number  of  the  pyramidal  fibres  cross 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  cord,  which  they  descend ;  hence  the 
term  crossed  pyramidal  tract ;  a  smaller  collection  of  the  pyramidal 
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fibres  goes  straight  on,  on  the  same  side  of  the  cord,  and  these  cross 
at  different  levek  in  the  anterior  commissure  of  the  cord  lower  down ; 
hence  the  disappearance  of  the  direct  pyramidal  tract  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  cord.  The  fact  that  the  crossed  pjramidal  tract  of  one 
side  is  the  fellow  of  the  direct  pyramidal  tract  of  the  other  side,  ie 
indicated  in  the  diagram  by  the  direction  of  shading  (see  fig.  403). 


Comma  tract Septo^-marglnal 


Crossed 
pyramidal 
'^tract 


Pre  pyramidal 
tract 


Antero-lateral 
descending 
tract 


I  bundle 


Bundle  of 
Helweg 


Direct  pyramidal 
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Fio.  408.— Tracts  of  desoending  degeneration.    For  the  sake  of  deamess  each  is  shown  on  only  one 

side.    (After  BchJifBr.) 

Mingled  with  the  fibres  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  are  a  few 
fibres  of  the  pyramid  which  have  not  crossed  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  are  therefore  derived  from  the  same  side  of  the 
cerebrum  (uncrossed  lateral  pyramidal  Jibres), 

The  pyramidal  fibres  are  not  found  at  all  in  vertebrates  below 
the  mammals.  In  the  lower  mammals  they  are  very  few,  and  in 
some  rodents  (rat,  mouse,  guinea-pig)  they  are  placed  in  the  posterior 
columns.  The  direct  pyramidal  tract  is  found  only  in  man  and 
the  higher  apes. 

Paralysis  resulting  from  section  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  is  not 
complete  and  persistent.  There  is,  therefore,  some  other  path  by 
which  volitional  impulses  arising  in  the  cortex  can  reach  the  motor 
cells  of  the  cord.  This  alternative  path  is  furnished  by  the  descend- 
ing fibres  of  the  anterior  column,  and  of  the  ventral  parts  of  the 
lateral  column,  especially  in  the  tract  next  to  be  described. 
Section  of  this  part  of  the  cord  produces  quite  as  complete  a 
paralysis  as  does  section  of  the  pyramidal  tracts.  In  vertebrates 
below  mammals  this  is  probably  the  only  path  between  the  higher 
brain  centres  and  the  lower  motor  centres  of  the  cord  (Schafer). 

(3.)  Antero-lateral  descending  tract,  or  tract  qf  LoefumUhal,  Ues  by 
the  side  of  the  anterior  median  fissure,  and  extends  along  the  margin 
of  the  cord  towards  the  lateral  column.    These  fibres  originate  from 
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the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  from 
other  sources  to  be  described  later.  They  end  by  synapses  in  the 
anterior  horn. 

(4)  The  prepyramidoLl  or  rubro-spinal  tract  (Monakow's  bundle). — 
This  is  situated  just  in  front  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract.  Its 
origin  is  in  the  cells  of  the  red  nucleus  in  the  mid-brain ;  hence  its 
name,  rubro-spinal.  Its  fibres  end  by  arborisationB  in  the  grey  matter 
about  the  middle  of  the  crescent 

(5.)  Bundle  of  Hdweg. — ^The  exact  origin  and  destination  of  these* 
fibres  are  not  known :  they  can  be  traced  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  olivary  body  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  pass  down  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  lateral  column  in  the  cervical  region. 

(6.)  Shwi  tracts  in  the  posterior  column. — ^These  are  (a)  the  Comma 
tract ;  though  this  degenerates  downwards,  it  is  in  reality  a  sensory 
tract,  being  composed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  of  the  branches  of 
the  entering  posterior  root-fibres  which  pass  downwards  on  entering 
the  cord.  It  is  only  found  for  a  comparatively  short  distance  below 
the  actual  lesion.  (6)  Septo-margirud  fibres;  these  are  few  in 
number,  and  are  mainly  found  near  the  median  fissure,  where  they 
constitute  the  oval  bundle,  and  near  the  posterior  surface,  where  they 
form  the  median  triangle  bmuUe.  These  are  doubtless  short  associa- 
tion tracts,  and  are  mixed  with  others,  especially  in  the  ventral  part 
of  the  posterior  column,  which  have  an  "  ascending"  course. 

Tracts  of  Ascending  Degeneration  (fig.  404). 

(1.)  Postero-median  column,  or  column  of  GolL — This  consists  of 
fibres  derived  from  the  posterior  roots  of  the  sacral,  lumbar,  and  lower 
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Fio.  404.— Tracts  of  ascending  degeneration,  shown  on  one  side  of  the  cord  only.    (After  Schafer.) 


thoracic  nerves.  These  fibres  enter  the  postero-lateral  column,  and 
gradually  pass  towards  the  mid-line,  as  already  explained.  They 
end  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  nucleus  gracilis  of  the  bulb. 
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(2.)  PosterO'lcUerai  column,  or  column  of  Burdock, — Many  of  the 
fibres  of  this  tract,  which  is  also  composed  of  the  entering  posterior 
nerve-roots,  pass  into  tbe  grey  matter  of  the  cord  either  immediately  on 
entrance,  or  in  their  course  upwards.  The  rest  continue  upwards  to  the 
medulla  oblongata,  but  those  from  the  lower  roots  pass  into  the  column 
of  Goll,  as  just  stated ;  those  from  the  upper  roots  continue  to  trayel 
upwards  in  the  column  of  Burdach,  and  end  in  the  grey  matter  of  the 
nucleus  cuneatus  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

(3.)  Dorsal  or  direct  cerebellar  tracts  or  tract  of  Flechsig. — ^This  is 
foimd  in  the  cervical  and  thoracic  regions  of  the  cord,  and  is  situated 
between  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  and  the  margin.  It  degenerates 
on  injury  or  section  of  the  cord  itself,  but  not  on  section  of  the 
posterior  nerve-roots.  In  other  words,  its  fibres  are  endogenous,  i.e,, 
arise  from  cells  within  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord ;  these  cells  are 
those  of  Clarke's  colunm  of  the  same  side ;  the  fibres  are  large  ones. 

(4)  Ventral  cerebellar  or  antero4cUeral  ascending  tracts  or  tract  of 
Gowers. — ^This  is  situated  in  front  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  and  direct 
cerebellar  tracts  in  the  lumbar  region,  while  in  the  thoracic  and 
cervical  regions  it  forms  a  narrow  band  at  the  margin  of  the  cord, 
curving  round  even  into  the  anterior  column*  Its  fibres  intermingle 
with  tnose  of  the  antero-lateral  descending  tract.  They  originate 
from  the  lower  cells  of  Clarke's  column  of  the  same  sida 

Both  of  these  tracts,  as  their  names  indicate,  go  to  the  cerebellum, 
and  form  parts  of  one  and  the  same  system ;  they  connect  the  cells 
of  Clarke's  column  of  the  same  side  with  the  cerebellum.  In  the 
bulb,  the  system  divides ;  the  greater  number  of  fibres  pass  to  the 
vermis  by  the  inferior  cerebellar  peduncle,  while  a  smaller  number 
run  up  farther,  and  then  return  to  the  vermis  by  the  superior 
cerebellar  peduncle.  A  certain  number  of  fibres,  especially  the 
smaller  and  more  centrally  situated  ones,  end  in  grey  matter  in  the 
bulb,  pons,  and  mid-brain. 

(5.)  TrcLct  qf  Lissauer,  or  posterior  marginai  zone. — This  is  a  smaU 
tract  of  ascending  fibres  situated  at  the  outer  side  of  the  tip  of  the 
posterior  horn.  These  are  fine  fibres  from  the  posterior  roots ;  they 
subsequently  pass  into  the  posterior  comu. 

Association  fibres  in  the  Spinal  Cord. 

Some  of  the  short  tracts  already  alluded  to  as  demonstrable  in 
the  spinal  cord  are  bundles  of  association  fibres  which  connect 
its  difierent  levels  together.  The  main  difficulty  of  investi- 
gating them  by  the  degeneration  method  has  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  largely  intermingled  with,  and  so  are  hard  to 
distinguish  from,  the  long  tracts  which  connect  brain  and  cord 
together.     In  1853  Pfliiger  stated  that  reflex  irradiation  within  the 
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spinal  cord  always  takes  place  in  an  upward  direction,  but  Sher- 
rington in  his  work  found  manj  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  he 
sought  for  the  paths  which  are  capable  of  carrying  the  impulses 
down  the  cord  by  a  very  ingenious  method.  The  spinal  cord  of  a 
dog  was  completely  divided  across,  and  the  animal  was  kept  alive 
for  a  considerable  time  afterwards ;  sufficient  time  was  allowed  to 
elapse  (roughly  about  a  year)  for  all  traces  of  the  degeneration  due 
to  this  lesion  to  have  disappeared.  The  cord  is  then  left,  as  it  were, 
like  a  cleaned  slate,  on  which  once  more  a  new  degeneration  can  be 
written  without  fear  of  confusion  with  a  previous  one.  The  second 
degeneration  produced  by  such  an  operation  as  hemisection  would 
then  affect  the  intra-spinal  fibres  only,  all  the  long  tracts  from  brain 
to  cord  having  been  wiped  out  by  the  first  operation.  The  complete 
topography  of  all  these  fibres,  which  are  very  numerous,  has  not  yet 
be^n  worked  out.  The  degenerated  fibres  are  scattered  throughout 
the  white  matter,  but  are  most  numerous  at  the  margins  of  the  cord. 
This  is  especially  true  for  the  longer  fibres,  and  some  of  them  appear 
to  be  very  long  indeed.  In  the  case  of  the  longer  fibres  there  is  no 
evidence  of  decussation;  in  the  case  of  the  shortet  fibres  there  is 
some  evidence  that  they  in  part  cross  to, the  other  side. 

Section  of  the  Spinal  Ck>rd. 

Ck>mplete  transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord  leads  to : — 

1.  Loss  of  motion  of  the  parts  supplied  by  the  nerves  below  the 
section  on  both  sides  of  the  body,  ^e  paralysis  is  not  confined  to 
the  voluntary  muscles,  but  includes  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  viscera.  Hence  there  is  fall  of  blood-pressure, 
paralysis  of  sphincters,  etc.,  immediately  after  the  operation,  but 
there  is  considerable  recovery  of  involuntary  muscles,  as  they  are 
supplied  by  autonomic  nerves;  any  voluntary  control  over  the 
sphincters  is,  however,  permanently  lost. 

2.  Loss  of  sensation  in  the  same  regions. 

3.  Degeneration,  ascending  and  descending,  on  both  sides  of  the 
cord. 

Complete  transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord  may  produce 
immediate  death  if  the  operation  is  performed  sufficiently  high  in 
the  cervical  region;  for  the  paralysed  muscles  will  then  include 
those  of  respiration.  The  spinal  cells  from  which  the  phrenic  and 
other  respiratory  nerves  originate  are  then  cut  off  from  the  respir- 
atory centre  in  the  bulb  above  them,^  and  the  animal  will  die  of 
asphyxia.  One  sees  the  same  thing  after  severe  injury  to  the  upper 
cervical  cord  in  man,  as  when  he  "  breaks  his  neck." 

Hemisection. — If  the  operation  performed  is  not  a  complete  cut- 
ting of  the  spinal  cord  across  transversely,  but  a  cutting  of  half  the 
cord  across,  it  is  termed  hemisection,  or  semi-section.    This  leads  to : — 
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1.  Loss  of  motion  of  the  parte  supplied  by  the  nerves  below  the 
section  on  the  same  side  of  the  body  as  the  iojury. 

2.  Lobs  of  sensation  in  the  same  r^on.  The  loss  of  sensation  is 
not  a  very  prominent  symptom,  and  is  limited  to  the  sense  of  tactile 
discrimination  and  the  muscular  sense.    The  animal  can  still  feel 
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sensations  of  pain  and  of  heat  and  cold.    This  is  more  fully  explained 
in  Chapter  XLVII. 

3.  Begeneration,  ascending  and  descending,  largely  confined  to 
the  same  side  of  the  cord  as  the  injury.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  shown  in  the  photo-micrographs  (fig.  405),  the  small  text 
beneath  which  should  be  carefully  studied. 


CHAPTEE  XLIV 

STliUCTUKE  OF  THE  BULB,   PONS,  AND   MID-BRAIN 

Ws  may  study  the  bulb  and  pons  bj  examining  first  the  anterior 
or  ventral,  then  the  posterior  or  dorsal  aspect,  and  last  of  all  the 
interior. 

Anterior  Aspect. 

The  bulb  is  seen  to  be  shaped,  like  an  inverted  truncated 
cone,  larger  than  the  spinal  cord,  and  enlarging  as  it  goes  up  until 
it  terminates  in  the  still  larger  pons  (fig.  406,  p).  In  the  middle  line 
is  a  groove,  which  is  a  continuation  upwards  of  the  anterior  median 
fissure  of  the  spinal  cord;  the  columns  of  the  bulb  are,  speaking 
roughly,  continuations  upwards  of  those  of  the  cord,  but  there  is  a 
considerable  rearrangement  of  the  fibres  in  each.  Thus  the  prominent 
columns  in  the  mid(ue  line,  called  the  pyramids  (a  a),  are  composed 
of  the  pyramidal  fibres,  which  in  the  spinal  cord  are  situated  princi- 
pally in  the  lateral  columns  of  the  opposite  side  (crossed  pyramidal 
tracts).  The  decussation  or  crossing  of  the  pyramids  (Jb)  occurs  at 
their  lower  part:  a  small  collection  of  the  pyramidal  fibres  is, 
however,  continued  down  the  cord  in  the  anterior  column  of  the  same 
side  of  the  cord  (direct  pyramidal  tract):  these  cross  at  different 
levels  lower  down  in  the  oord. 

On  the  outer  side  of  each  p3nramid  is  an  oval  prominence  {c  c\ 
which  is  not  represented  in  the  spinal  cord  at  all.  These  are  called 
the  olivary  bodies  or  olives;  they  consist  of  white  matter  outside, 
with  grey  and  white  matter  in  their  interior. 

The  restiform  bodies  at  the  sides  (d  d)  are  the  continuation  upwards 
of  those  fibres  from  cord  and  bulb  which  enter  the  cerebellum,  and 
the  upper  part  of  each  restiform  body  is  called  the  inferior  peduncle 
of  the  cerebdlum. 

Posterior  Aspect. 

Fig.  407  shows  a  surface  view  of  the  back  of  the  bulb,  pons,  and 
mid-brain.    Again  we  recognise  some  of  the  parts  of  the  spinal  cord 
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contmued  upwards,  though  gonerallj  with  new  names,  and  ^aiu  we 
see  certain  new  structureB. 

The  posterior  median  fissure  is  continued  opwards,  and  on  each 
side  of  it  is  the  prolongation  upwards  of  the  posterior  colnmn  of 
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the  cord.     The  -column  of  Gioll  is  now  called  the  Funieulvs  gracilis, 
and  the  column  of  Burdaoh  the  Fv/nieuiua  cutieatus. 

Tha  two  funiculi  graciles  lie  at  first  side  by  side,  but  booh 
diverge  and  form  the  two  lower  boundaries  of  a  diamond-shaped  space 
oMed  the  JUw  qf  the /oujihventricU;  this  is  made  of  grey  matter; 
the  central  canal  of  the  cord  gets  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  bulb,  till  at  last  it  opens  out  on  the  back  of  the  bulb, 
and  its  surrounding  grey  matter  is  spread  out  to  form  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle.  The  two  upper  boundaries  of  the  diamond-shaped 
space  are  made  by  the  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  which 
contain  fibres  going  up  through  the  mid-brain  to  the  cerebnun. 
The  middle  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  are  made  up  of  fibres  running 
towards  each  cerebellar  hemisphere  horn  the  opposite  side  of  the  pona 
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Bunning  down  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is 
a  shallow  groove;  on  each  side  of  this  is  a  rounded  longitudinal 
eminence  called  the  eminentia  teres ;  running  across  the  middle  of 
the  floor  are  a  number  of  fibres  (the  strice  cLcousticce),  which  join  the 
auditory  nerve. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  diagram,  the  mid-brain,  with  the  corpora 
qtuidrigemina  (a  a,  h  h),  is  shown.  Here  there  is  once  more  a  canal 
which  penetrates  the  substance  of  the  mid-brain,  and  is  called  the 
oquedtLct  of  Sylvius,  or  the  iter  a  tertio  ad  qtiartum  ventricvlvm ;  it 
l^uis,  as  its  name  indicates,  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  Internal  Structure  of  the  Bulb,  Pons,  and  Mid-Brain. 

The  structure  of  the  interior  of  these  parts  is  complex,  and  the 
complexity  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  here  we  have  to  deal 
not  only  with  parts  running  upwards  from  cord  to  brain,  or  down 
from  brain  to  cord,  but  also  with  a  considerable  amount  of  ^ey 
matter  in  which  some  of  the  white  tracts  terminate,  or  from  which 
new  tracts  issue.  The  most  important  stretch  of  grey  matter  is  that 
which  appears  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventnde,  and  which  is 
continued  upwards  around  the  Sylvian  aqueduct,  and  downwards 
into  the  spinal  cord ;  here  are  situated  groups  of  nerve-cells,  which 
are  spoken  of  as  centres,  or  nuclei  The  most  important  of  these  are 
those  which  are  connected  with  the  cranial  nerves.  There  are 
twelve  pairs  of  cranial  nerves,  and*  of  these  the  last  ten  pairs  originate 
from  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  or  the  neighbouring  grey 
matter. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  cranial  nerves : — 

1.  Olfactory. — This  is  the  nerve  of  smelL 

2.  Optic. — ^This  is  the  nerve  of  sight. 

/  m^  ^7^^  I  These  three  nerves  supply  the  muscles  of  the 

6.  Ahducens    J  ^ 

5.  TrigemiruU. — This  is  the  great  sensory  nerve  of  the  face  and 
head.  Its  smaller  motor  division  supplies  the  muscles  of  mastication 
and  a  few  other  muscles  also. 

7.  Facial, — This  is  mainly  the  motor  nerve  of  the  face  muscles. 

8.  Avditory. — This  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which,  called 
the  cochlear  nerve,  is  the  true  nerve  of  hearing,  and  is  distributed  to 
the  cochlea  of  the  internal  ear ;  the  other  division,  called  the  vestibular 
nerve,  is  distributed  to  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals  of  the 
internal  ear. 

9.  Qlosso-pharyngeal — This  is  a  mixed  nerve ;  its  motor  fibres  pass 
to  certain  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles ;  its  sensory  fibres  are  mainly 
concerned  in  the  sense  of  taste. 

2T 
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10.  Vagtcs  or  jmeumogastrie. — ^This  is  a  nerve  with  varied  efferent 
and  afferent  functions;  its  branches  pass  to  pharynx,  larynx, 
oesophagus,  stomach,  lungs,  heart,  intestines,  liver  and  spleen. 
These  functions  we  have  already  studied  in  connection  with  those 
organs. 

11.  Spinal  accessory. — ^The  internal  branch  of  this  nerve  blends 
with  the  vagus,  and  its  larger  external  division  supplies  the  trapezius 
and  the  stemo-mastoid  muscles. 

12.  Hypoglossal, — This  is  the  motor  nerve  to  the  tongue  muscles. 
A  mere  enumeration  of  the  nerves  connected  to  the  bulb  shows 

how  supremely  important  this  small  area  of  the  brain  is  for  carrying 
on  the  organic  functions  of  life.  It  contains  centres  which  regulate 
deglutition,  vomiting,  the  secretion  of  saliva,  etc,  respiration,  the 
heart's  movements,  and  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 

When  we  further  consider  that  the  various  centres  are  connected 
by  groups  of  association  fibres,  we  at  once  realise  the  reason  for 
the  complexity  of  the  structures  where  all  this  busy  traffic  takes 
placa 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  cranial  nerves,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
many  of  them  are  either  wholly  motor  or  wholly  sensory,  and  that 
some  of  them,  like  the  spinal  nerves,  have  a  double  function.  The 
motor  nerve  fibres  start  as  axons  from  the  groups  of  nerve-cells  in' 
the  grey  matter  of  this  region,  just  as  the  motor  fibres  in  the  spinal 
nerves  originate  from  the  cells  of  the  spinal  grey  matter.  There  is 
a  corresponding  resemblance  in  the  origin  of  the  sensory  fibres  of 
the  cranial  and  spinal  nerves.  In  the  latter,  it  will  be  remembered, 
they  originate  as  outgrowths  from  the  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia,  one 
branch  growing  to  the  periphery,  and  the  other  to  the  spinal  cord, 
where  it  terminates  after  a  more  or  less  extended  course  by  forming 
synapses  with  the  cells  of  the  grey  matter.  In  the  sensory  cranial 
nerves  the  fibres  have  a  corresponding  origin  in  peripheral  ganglia, 
and  those  branches  which  grow  towards  the  bulb  terminate  by  arboris- 
ing around  special  groups  of  cells  spoken  of  as  the  sensory  nuclei 

The  following  diagram  (fig.  408)  roughly  indicates  the  position 
of  these  nuclei ;  the  motor  nuclei  are  coloured  blue,  and  the  sensory 
red.  It  must,  however,  be  clearly  recognised  that  while  the  motor 
nuclei  are  true  centres  of  origin,  that  the  so-called  sensory  nuclei  are 
groups  of  ceUs  aroimd  which  the  entering  sensory  fibres  arborise ;  these 
cells  do  not  give  origin  to  the  axons  of  the  sensory  nerves.  After  we 
have  studied  the  internal  structure  of  the  bulb  we  shall  be  able  to 
return  once  more  to  the  cranial  nerves,  in  order  that  we  consider  their 
origin  and  function  in  greater  detail 

But  this  diagram  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  positions  of  the 
nuclei  We  see  that  the  so-called  sensory  nuclei  (coloured  red) 
are  in   the   minority;   they  comprise  the  sensory  nucleus  of  the 
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fifth  nerve  with  its  long  descending  root,  the  nuclei  of  the  eighth 
nerve  (only  one  of  whidi,  Vlllm.,  is  seen  in  the  diagram),  and  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  and  vagal  portions  of  a  long  strand  of  nerve-cells 


3rd,  Ventricle 


Sir,  A 


Latoral  column 
Funiculus  cuneatus 

Funiculus  gracilis 


Fio.  408.— Diagram  to  show  the  position  of  the  nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerves  (after  Sherrington).  The 
mednlla  and  pons  are  viewed  from  the  dorsal  aspect,  the  cerebnun  and  cerebellam  having  been  cut 
away.  The  naclel  fsensory  coloured  red,  and  motor  blue)  are  represented  as  being  seen  through 
transparent  raaterlai.  C.Q.  a.,  anterior  corpus  quadrigeminum ;  C.Q.  p.,  posterior  oorpos  quadri- 
geminum ;  CO.,  corpus  geniculatum ;  v. v.,  value  of  Vieussens ;  f.c,  locus  ccemleos ;  ct.,  emmentia 
teres ;  str.  A.,  strite  acousticse.  S.P.,  M.P.,  and  I.P.,  superior  middle  and  inferior  cerebellar 
peduncles  respectively  cut  through.  The  numerals  III.  to  XII.  Indicate  the  nuclei  of  the  respec- 
tive cranial  nerves,  all  shown  on  the  left  side  except  the  accessory-vago-glosso-pharyngeal  IX.,  X.,  XI., 
which  to  avoid  confusion  is  placed  on  the  right  side.  Ym.  is  the  motor  nucleus  of  tiie  flfUi  nerve ; 
Vd.j  the  sensory  nucleus  of  the  same  nerve  with  its  long  descending  root;  Vlllm.,  tiie  median 
nucleus  of  the  auditory  nerve;  N.D.  Nucleus  of  Deiters;  n.  amb.  nucleus  amblguus.  The  position 
of  the  descending  root  of  the  ninth  and  tantii  (fasciculus  solitarius)  is  also  indicated  (/.  s.). 

called  the  combined  nuclev^  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  nerves. 
The  remstining  nuclei  (coloured  blue)  are  efferent,  and  may  be 
principally  arranged  into  two  groups : — (1)  the  nuclei  of  the  third, 
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fourth,  sixth,  and  twelfth  nerves,  which  are  close  to  the  middle  line; 
and  (2)  the  motor  nuclens  of  the  fifth,  the  nucleus  of  the  seventh,  and 
the  nacleos  ambiguus  (motor  nucleus  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  nervee) 
which  form  a  line  more  lateral  in  position. 

It  should  be  added  that,  except  a  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  fibres, 
a  few  fibres  of  the  third,  and  the  whole  of  the  fourth  nerves,  none 
of  the  fibres  of  the  cranial  nerves  cross  to  the  opposite  sida 

The  first  two  pairs  of  cranial  nerves,  the  olfactory  and  the  optic, 
will  be  studied  in  connection  with  smell  and  vision  later  on. 


Fio.  ton.— rianmnmilic  rcprtHOUUoa  of  doiwl  upset  of  mcdaUm,  pons,  Knd  isid-bnli. 

We  can  now  pass  to  the  coDsideration  of  transverse  sections  of 
this  part  of  the  central  nervous  STsteiu.  We  will  limit  ourselves  to 
seven,  the  level  of  which  is  indicated  in  the  above  diagram  (fig.  409). 
The  cerebellum  has  been  bisected  into  two  halves  and  turned  out- 
wards, its  upper  peduncles  having  been  cut  tbrongb  to  render  the 
parts  more  evident  The  position  of  our  seven  seotionB  is  indicated 
by  the  transverse  lines  numbered  1  to  7. 

Flist  seotlon  (fig.  410). — This  is  taken  at  the  lowest  level  of  the 
bulb,  through  the  r^on  of  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids.  The 
similarity  to  the  cervical  cord  will  be  at  once  recognised;  the 
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passage  of  the  pyramidal  fibres  (P)  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
bolb  to  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord 
cnts  o£f  the  tip  of  anterior  horn  (A), 
which  in  sections  higher  up  appears  as 
an  isolated  mass  of  groy  matter,  called 
the  lateral  nudeus  (fig.  411,  n/).  The 
Y  formed  by  the  two  posterior  horns 
is  opened  oat,  and  thus  the  grey 
matter  with  the  central  eanal  is  brought 
nearer  to  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  bmb ; 
the  tip  of  the  oomu  swells  out  to 
form  the  svhstantia  gelatinota  ejf  Ro- 
lando (K),  which  causes  a  proEainence 
on  the  surface  called   the   tvherdt  of 

Rolando ;  G  and  0  are  the  funiculi  fiq.  41o.— Beetion  ttrongh  tts  buib  rt 
gracilis  and  eungatva  respectively,  the       pJkiSd?.  o,  mni<i"^^^JiS[.?'™* 

continuations  upwards    of    the  columns  Mnn»UonofcolnnmotOoll:C,ftmlcQlin 

of  GoU   and    BurdaCh.  Barduh;  B,  inbMuitk  galiUtiou  of 

Roludo,  ccntbiTiBtlori  of  poaUrloi  bom 

Many  of  the  fibres  of  the  pTmmidal  tract  of  ipisui  cord :  L,  coutinuUoa  of  lit- 
terminate  la  the  mid-brain  and  pons,  hence  BralcoluioaofMitdi  A, rBDi«loiorpiirt 
this  tract  is  reduced  in  siz*  when  it  r^R'hes  V^TZ  ^^^i  ^SSSty  ih" 
the  bulb.  The  pyTamidal  fibres  on  their  long  pynunldii  flbm  r,  hMcIi  m  croulDg 
journey  give  off  coUaterals  to  the  cortex  ^'^'o  W""  pit*"'''  of  tin  medniJs  to  the 
ierebri.  the  basal  ganglia  of  the  cerebrum.  SfS^K^id^/oftt?^  " 
the   substantia  nigra   of   the   rold-brain,   the  (AtieiL.  Clurks.) 

nuclei  pontis  of  the  pons,  and  lower  down  In 

the  coni  to  the  base  of  its  posterior  horn.  They,  however,  do  not  give  off  col- 
laterals to  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerves  on  their  passage  through  the  bulb 
(Schafer).     The  only  collaterals  given  off  in  this  rtglon  arc  a  few  to  the  olivary  nuclei. 

Second  section  (iig.  411). — This  is  taken  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  decussation.  Beginning  in  the  middle  line  at  the  top  of 
the  diagram,  we  see  first  the  posterior  median  figure  (p.ra/.),  below 
which  is  the  grey  matter  enclosing  the  central  canal  (cc),  and  con- 
taining the  nuclei  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  nerves ;  the  funiculus 
gracilis  if-g^  comes  next,  and  then  the  funiculus  cuneatus  (/.c) ;  these 
two  funiculi  have  now  grey  matter  in  their  interior:  these  masses 
of  grey  matter  are  called  respectively  nueleua  gracilis  (n.g.}  and 
nudeus  cwtieatus  (n.c.) ;  the  fibres  which  have  ascended  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  cord  terminate  by  arborising  around  the  cells  of  this 
grey  matter;  the  fibres  from  the  lower  part  of  the  body  end  in  the 
nucleus  gracilis,  and  those  from  the  upper  part  of  the  body  in  the 
nucleus  cuneatus.  These  nuclei  form  a  most  important  position  of 
relay  in  the  course  of  the  a£Ferent  fibres  from  cord  to  brain.  The 
new  fibres  (the  second  relay  of  the  sensory  spinal  path)  arising  from 
the  cells  of  these  nuclei  pass  in  a  number  of  different  directions,  and 
break  up  the  rest  of  the  grey  matter  into  what  is  called  t\i%  formatio 
reticularis  (fr.) 
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The  nucleus  gracilis  and  oncleus  cnneatns  are  often  spoken  of  &b 
the  posterior  column  nueUi ;  they  do  not  receive  all  the  ascending 
branches  of  the  posterior  root  fibres,  for  a  number  of  these  branches 
have  already  entered  the  grey  matter  and  arborised  amongst  its  cells 
in  the  spinal  cord  itself.  [Hie  cells  of  the  posterior  column  nuclei 
are  of  moderate  size,  and  their  axons  pass  as  iniemal  arcuate  JUrra 
into  the  reticular  formation  between  the  two  olivary  bodies,  which 
is  known  as  the  inter-olivary  layer.  They  cross  the  median  raphe 
dorsal  to  the  pyramids,  and  then  turn  upwards  towards  the  upper 


Fia.  411.— TnureraanctloD  ot  the  msdaUi  obloogiU  In  thtnglon  of  Cbe  mpsrlar  dACDwCton.  a.*./., 
AnUrior  mvltui  naan; /.a.,  nipSTflcUl  trcsita  Sbm:  py.,  pyrunld;  n.iLr.,  BsclnJ  at  trraU* 
fibraal/oi,  d«p  uaut«  flbna  b«i»lnlng  laperflcUll  o,  if,  lowir  md  ot  olimy  Dnclau;  m.1.. 
nni^laiu  Utenlii;  f.r.,  fDrnuCIo  TsttCQluin:  f.a'>,  ireniM  fibm  pnMXcdLng  fnnn  tba  tOTmitlo 
ntlcnlarli;  n,  tabaUDtl*  galmttiuu  ot  Kolando;  ±V.,  deuindlDg  not  of  flfUi  jum;  ).c. 
rnnlciilDi  cnDectoi;  n.c,  naclcoi  csneitiu;  n.e.',  aiteraal  cddhU  Daclnii;  m.ji..  bdcKu 
gncilii  1 /.;..  [Qnlcnliu  gncilii;  p.n^..  posterior  mediui  fluart;  cc,  cantrml  cunl  nuniiuidHl 
bf  grar  mittar,  in  which  ara  n.JV/.,  niicleai  of  the  elaraobh  ud  H.A'r/..  naolmt  of  th*  tnlfUi 
nam;  j.d.,  anparlor  dKantioii  Cdecaiulios  of  BUat}.    (UodlBsd  from  SchnmlhL) 

parts  of  the  brain,  and  so  constitute  what  is  known  aa  tha^fiMet.  In 
the  higher  parts  of  the  bulb  and  pons,  this  tract  is  reinforced  by 
fibres  from  the  cells  of  the  sensory  nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerves. 
The  fillet  becomes  a  longitudinal  bundle,  which  passes  upwards  to 
the  optic  thalamus,  which  forms  the  next  cell-station  on  the  path  of 
the  sensory  impulses  to  the  cortex. 

Other  points  to  be  noticed  in  the  section  are  the  substantis 
geUtinosa  of  Rolando  (j?)  (representing  the  tip  of  the  posterior  coma 
of  the  cord),  now  separated  from  the  surface  by  the  descending  root 
of  the  fifth  nerve  (if.  V.) ;  the  lateral  nucleus  (n./.)  (remains  of  the 
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anterior  oomu  of  the  cord) ;  the  lower  part  of  the  grey  matter  of  the 
olivary  body  (o,  o'),  and  moat  anteriorly  tbepi/ramid  (py), 

Tbixd  section. — This  (fig.  412)  is  taken  at  about  the  middle  of 
the  olivary  body,  and  passes  also  tbrongh  the  lower  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  central  canal  has  now  opened  out  into 
the  fourth  ventricle,  and  the  grey  matter  on  its  floor  contains  the 
nuclei  of  the  twelfth  and  tenth  nerves ;  bundles  of  the  fibres  of  these 
nerves  course  through  the  substance  of  the  bulb,  leaving  it  at  the 
places  indicated  in  the  diagram. 


Fio.  411— BactkiD  of  ths  msdulla  abUmglti  at  mbmit  tbe  middle  of  ths  Dllniy  body,  f.l.a.,  Aotnlar 
nwdiiQ  Omn;  iksr.,  naclani  arcuatOBi  p,  prmnld;  XII.,  boDdle  of  hypoglouil  onve  emsTglDg 
from  thasoifwa;  at  A,  it  la  Mtn  manliig  betwgsa  tb»  pynmid  ud  th«  oDvuy  cacleus.  a ; /.a.<., 
flxtanul  KTcnatii  flbnfl ;  ».!->  nncleui  l&tdraUfl ;  a.,  atcqau  fibTH  pUBlng  toivuds  mtlfonn  body. 
putlj  tbrougb  tbe  labaUiiIU  gelsUiiiiu,  g.,  partly  nperflcli]  to  the  deaceodlDE  imt  of  ttia  Bflb 
DSrre,  d.V.-.  X.,  baadlaof  vagu  not  atnUEbg;  /.r.,  fiimiatlo  ntlcularla;  C.t,,  corptu  natifonna, 
begloDhig  to  be  formed,  chleflj  by  ucuata  flDraa,  aaparAcUl  aoddoap;  n.c,  nuclena  cunemtai ;  n.^., 
nncledi  gncllli;  !,  ittacbmeDt  of  tbe  llgula; /.j.,  tonlculDi  eolltsrlui^  n.X.,  n.X.',  two  parte  of 
tbe  Tagoj  Dudeue;  n.XII.,  bypottloaeal  nllclanB ;  n.l.,  aacleae  of  the  fuDlcslue  tans;  iLoin., 
nnoleae  usblgaiu ;  r.,  nphe ;  A„  contlooatioii  of  tba  anMrlor  cnlamn  of  coid ;  o',  n",  aotauary 
ollTiry  nacleui ;  p.a.l.,  prduncnliu  oIItb.    (HalUed  from  Hcbwalbo.) 

The  nacleus  gracilis  and  nucleus  cuneatus  are  pushed  into  a  more 
lateral  position,  and  higher  up  are  replaced  by  small  masses  of  grey 
matter  mingled  with  nerve-fibres  {nucleus  posterior) ;  the  rest'^orm 
body  {C.r.}  now  forms  a  well-marked  prominence,  and  the  olivary 
body  is  well  seen  with  its  dentate  nuclim ;  from  the  open  month  of 
this  oormgated  layer  of  grey  matter  a  large  number  of  filnres  issue, 
and  pasnng  through  the  raphe,  course  as  internal  arcuate  fibres  to 
the  opposite  restiform  body,  and  thus  to  the  cerebellum ;  some  pass 
to  the  restiiorm  body  of  the  same  side;  the  continuation  of  the 
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direct  cerebellar  tract  of  the  cord  also  passea  into  the  restif  orm  body. 
Its  fibres  terminate  by  arborisationa  round  Purkinje's  cells  in  the 
vtrmia  of  the  cerebellum.  The  continuation  of  the  tract  of  Gowera 
lies  just  dorsal  to  the  olivary  body.  The/uniailiu  solitarius  and 
nueltua  amhigwua,  also  seen  in  this  section,  will  be  considered  is 
our  account  of  the  origin  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  cranial  nerves. 

Fourth  section  (fig.  413). — This  is  taken  throng  the  middle  of 
the  pons,  and  shows  much  the  same  kind  of  arrangement  aa  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  bulb.  The  general  appearance  of  the  section  is, 
however,  modified  by  a  number  of  transversely  coursing  bundles  of 


la.  (IB.— BKtIon  urou  tha  poni,  nboutl 
}"■•  tniuvBTM  flbiM  puilDg  mi.   Mi 

tnpeifuin ;  VI.,  chs  alitb  nerva  n  K       „ 

Hon.  n-K//.,  Ita  naclaui;   Vlll.,  .uditoiynme;  n.VIlf.,  IMltan' 

[■tenlanoleuioftlHBDdltoiy.    ( After  (Juiln.) 


fibres,  most  of  which  are  passing  to  the  cerebellar  hemispheres  and 
form  the  middle  cerebellar  peduncles.  Intermingled  with  these  is  a. 
considerable  amount  of  grey  matter  (nucUi  pontis). 

From  the  cells  of  the  nuclei  pontie,  the  fibres  of  the  middle 
take  origin,  and  many  fibres  and  collaterals  of  the  pyramidal 
)rise  around  them.  The  continuation  of  the  pyramids  (py)  is 
between  these  transverse  bundles.  The  pyramidal  fibres 
minate  in  the  pons  are  situated  postero-laterally,  and  are 
:  as  cortico-pontine  in  contradistinction  with  those  of  the 
I  tract  proper  (cortico-spinal)  which  pass  down  through  the 
le  cord, 
yramidal  bundles  are  separated  from  the  reticular  formatios 
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by  deeper  transverse  fibres,  which  constitute  what  is  known  as  the 
trapesdiim  (t).  These  fibres  belong  to  a  different  system,  and  form 
part  of  the  central  auditory  path ;  some  of  them  connect  the  auditory 
nuclei  of  the  two  sides  together.  The  larger  olivary  nucleus  is  no 
longer  seen,  but  one  or  two  small  collections  of  grey  matter  (o.s.)  repre- 
sent it  and  constitute  the  superior  olwary  nucLms,  These  as  well  as  a 
collection  of  nerve-cells  in  the  trapezium  {nuchus  of  the  trapezium) 
are  connected  with  fibres  of  the  trapezium,  while  some  of  their  axons 
pass  into  the  adjacent  lateral  part  of  the  fillet. 

The  nudeue  of  Deiters  {n.  VII L,  fig.  413)  begins  to  appear  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  bulb,  and  extends  into  the  pons ;  it  lies  near  the 
floor  of  the  ventricle,  a  little  mesial  to  the  restiform  body.  The 
nerve-fibres  connected  with  its  cells  pass  towards  the  middle  line, 
and  enter  the  posterior  longitudinal  bimdle,  which  is  more  clearly  seen 
in  the  two  next  sections  (fig.  414).  This  bundle  of  fibres  connects 
Deiter's  nucleus,  the  nucleus  of  the  third  and  sixth  nerves,  and  the 
anterior  horn  cells  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  fibres  which  pass  into  it 
from  Deiters'  nucleus  bifurcate,  one  branch  passing  upwards  to 
arborise  around  the  cells  mainly  of  the  oculo-motor  nucleus  of  the 
opposite  side ;  the  other  extends  downwards  through  the  bulb  into 
the  cord,  where  they  are  found  in  the  antero-lateral  dtocending  tract 
of  each  side.    They  end  by  synapses  around  the  anterior  horn  cells. 

This  bundle  receives  in  addition  to  the  fibres  from  Deiters*  nucleus,  other  fibres 
from  the  sensory  nucleus  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  from  large  cells  in  the  reticular  for- 
mation of  mid-brain,  pons,  and  bulb. 

The  nerves  which  are  connected  with  the  grey  matter  of  this 
region  of  the  pons  are  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram.  The  nuclei  in  connection  with  the  fifth  nerve  are  higher 
up,  where  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  is  again  narrowing.  At  last,  in 
the  region  of  the  mid-brain,  we  once  more  get  a  canal  (Sylvian 
aqueduct)  which  corresponds  to  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  seotions  are  taken  through  the  mid-brain,  and 
are  drawn  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  others  we  have  been  examin- 
ing ;  they  represent  the  actual  size  of  the  sections  obtained  from  the 
human  subject. 

Near  the  middle  is  the  Sylvian  aqueduct,  with  its  lining  of  ciliated 
epithelium.  In  the  grey  matter  which  surrounds  it  are  large  nerve- 
cells  from  which  the  fourth  nerve,  and  higher  up  the  third  nerve, 
originate ;  the  fibres  of  the  third  nerve  are  seen  issuing  from  these  in 
fig.  414,  B.,  IIL  The  reticular  formation  of  the  pons  is  continued  up 
into  the  mid-brain,  and  is  called  the  tegmentum.  It  is  composed  of 
both  longitudinal  and  transverse  bundles  of  fibres  intermingled  with 
grey  matter.  Its  transverse  fibres  include  those  of  the  superior 
peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  which  decussate  in  the  middle  Une  (fig. 
414,  A.,  S.C.P.). 
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Aoother  important  longitudinal  bundle  in  the  tegmentum  is  the 
fillet.  This,  we  have  seen,  is  the  longitudinal  continuation  of  the 
internal  arcuate  fibres,  which,  starting  from  the  cells  of  the  posterior 
column  nuclei  of  the  opposite  side,  form  the  second  relaj  on  the 
sensorj  path ;  to  these  fibres  others  are  added  which  originate  from 


10.  414 Outlln*  or  two  Mctlou  (cro«  tha  mM-bnln ;  A,  throogb  tht  cpldiUt  oT  tfaa  Isfcrte;  B, 

tlmagli  tha  middle  df  the  nperior  corpon  qnuirigeralni,  C.(|.  Cr.,  enut>:  ^N..  aatBtutti  ilsn 
— ahown  ODiy  on  o&a  tide;  T,  ta^^sbtum;  B,  ^ylvtim  aqueduct,  wlUi  tts  ■urroundlDg  f^ny  inattar; 
L.a.,  laUnl  gmova;  p.l..  poatarlor  longltadliul  bundla;  il.)'.,  daacwdlngniat  of  tEa  Srth  aem: 
S.C.P.,  inpgrloc  mnbgUar  pednnda;  F.nUsti  [II.,  Cblri  uerrt.  Tha  AOVU/i  etrela  In  B  luuiuaiuta 
■'       InBthBthraadirlaloMof  the  cnijt«BTatadlc«tidomjq» 


icclplltl  cwsbaUai 


ill  flbrns  CPv)tn  In  tha  middia,  and  Um  tronta^anballu  (P.C.)ud  (a 
(T.O.C.)at  iba  ildea.    (Altar  8cbii(«r.) 


Other  masses  of  grey  matter  in  bulb  and  pons.  In  the  mid-brsin  the 
fillet  splits  into  three  bundles,  termed  the  lateral,  the  uj^ptr,  and  the 
meeialfilUt, 

(1)  Tht  lateral  fiU*t  Is  chiefly  farmed  by  fibres  derired  from  the  aoccssory  andi- 
toiy.  the  inferior  olivary,  and  trapezoid  nuclei  of  the  opposite  side.  Some  of  its 
fibres  terminate  by  synapses  aniund  a  new  coUection  of  cells  (the  lattrai  jUlM 
nueUiu)  ;  their  rxods  pass  inwards  towHrds  the  raphe.  The  rest  of  its  fibres  can  be 
trai'ed  to  the  gre^  matter  of  the  inferior  corpora  quadrigemina. 

(2)  Tht  upptr  fiUel  consists  of  fibres  which  f;o  to  the  superior  CMpora  quadri- 
gemina and  partly  to  the  tegmental  region  of  the  mid-brain  and  optic  thahunui. 

(3)  The  mnialfillel  goes  on  througn  the  tegmeutum  of  the  cniB  cerebri,  and  iti 
fibres  terminate  nround  the  ceils  of  the  optic  thalamus,  and  the  lubthalamic  legioo. 
From  here  ^sh  axons  forming  a  new  relaf  continue  the  aSerent  impulses  to  the 
cortex  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  mesial  fillet  is  the  important  link  in  this  region  between 
the  sensorjr  spirud  nerves  and  the  part  of  the  brain  which  is  the  seat 
of  those  processes  we  call  sensations.  But  most  of  the  fibres  which 
continue  the  sensory  path  of  the  cranial  nerves  form  another  lees 
well-defined  tract  (ths  central  tract  of  ths  tmsory  eranial  narvtt)  which 
lies  dorsal  to  the  fillet,  but  terminates  like  it  in  the  subthalamic 
r^on  and  optic  thalajnos,  whence  a  new  relay  carries  on  the 
impulses  to  the  cortex. 

Ventral  to  the  t^mentnm  is  a  layer  of  grey  matter,  of  which 
the  cells  are  deeply  pigmented;  hence  it  is  c^ed  the  subttantia 
nigra  (S.N.).  This  receives  many  collaterals  from  the  pyramidal 
bundles. 

The  white  matter  on  the  ventral  side  of  this  is  known  as  the 
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crusta  (Or)  or  pes.  It  is  here  that  the  pyramidal  bundles  are  situated ; 
these  occupy  its  middle  three-fifths  (Py).  The  mesial  fifth  is  occupied 
by  fibres  passing  from  the  frontal  region  of  the  cerebrum  to  the  pons, 
and  thence  to  the  cerebellum;  hence  they  are  csHedfronto-cerebdlar 
fibres.  The  fibres  occupying  the  lateral  fifth  are  usually  spoken  of 
as  temporO'Ocdpital  cerebellar  fibres,  but  there  is  no  certainty  as  yet 
regarding  their  origin  or  functions. 

The  corpora  ^uadrigemina  are  formed  mainly  of  grey  matter; 
from  each  superior  corpus  a  bundle  of  white  fibres  passes  upwards 
and  forwards  to  the  geniculate  bodies,  eventually  joining  the  optic 
tract  of  the  same  side.  The  white  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  grej 
matter  of  the  C.  quadrigemina  is  derived  from  the  optic  tract ;  these 
fibres  come  from  the  retina,  and  terminate  by  arborising  around  the 
cells  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  C.  quadrigemina. 

The  cells  of- the  grey  matter  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  differ 
greatly  in  form  and  size ;  the  destination  of  their  axons  is  not  pre- 
cisely known,  but  some  pass  ventralwards,  cross  at  the  raphe,  and 
constitute  the  fountain  decusscUion  of  Meynert ;  after  decussation 
they  form  the  main  mass  of  the  ventral  longi- 
tudinal  hmdle ;  this  gives  off  collaterals  to  the  /'"""^  S.N . 
nuclei  of  the  three  nerves  that  supply  the  eye 
muscles,  and  then  runs  ventro-laterally  to  the 
posterior  longitudinal  bundle,  with  which  its 
fibres  ultimately  mix  in  the  antero-lateral 
descending  tract  of  the  spinal  cord.  ^^^  4i6.-8ection  through 

Seventh  section. — This    is    through    the      cms  of  oerebrom.    cr, 

ta    '  J  •  */i_'i_j-«  crasta;    8.N.,   BObstantia 

cms.      It  is  made  up  of  crusta  (which  contains         nigra;  T,  tegmentum. 

the  motor  fibres),  tegmentum  (which  contains 

the  sensory  fibres,  especially  the  bundle  called  the  mesial  fillet),  and 

the  substantia  nigra,  the  grey  matter  which  separates  them. 

Origins  and  Functions  of  the  Cranial  Nerves. 

Having  now  studied  the  internal  construction  of  these  parts,  we 
can  take  up  more  fully  the  origins  and  functions  of  the  cranial  nerves 
which  originate  there.  The  olfactory  nerve  is  connected  to  the 
cerebrum,  and  will  be  considered  with  the  sense  of  smelL  The 
optic  nerve  will  be  studied  with  vision,  though  it  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
immediately  connected  with  the  mid-brain. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves  supply  the  muscles  of  the  eye. 
GraskeU  discovered  among  the  rootlets  of  the  third  and  fourth  nerves 
the  vestiges  of  a  degenerated  and  f  unctionless  ganglion,  which  indicates 
the  previous  existence  of  a  separate  sensory  root.  Sherrington  has 
shown  that  in  these  three  nerves  sensory  fibres  are  present  which  are 
connected  to  the  sensorial  nerve  endings  (muscle-spindles). 

The  third  nerve  (motor  oculi)  arises  in  a  group  of  nerve-cells  in 
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the  grey  matter  on  the  side  of  the  Sylvian  aqueduct  underneath  the 
superior  corpus  quadrigeminum,  and  close  to  the  middle  Una  The 
anterior  part  of  this  nucleus  is  composed  of  small  cells  from  which 
small  nerve-fibres  originate  for  the  ciliary  muscle  and  sphincter  of 
the  iris  (intrinsic  muscles  of  the  eyeball).  These  fibres  correspond 
to  the  visceral  fibres  of  a  spinal  nerve,  and,  like  them,  have  a  cell 
station,  namely,  in  the  ciliary  ganglion.  The  posterior  part  of  the 
nucleus  is  composed  of  larger  cells,  and  these  give  rise  to  larger 
fibres  which  supply  the  following  extrinsic  eye-muscles: — superior 
rectus,  inferior  rectus,  internal  rectus,  inferior  oblique  and  levator 
palpebrse. 

The  fourth  nerve  (trochlear)  takes  orimn  from  the  grey  matter 
immediately  below  the  centre  of  the  third,  but  slightly  more  lateral 
in  position.  It  is  underneath  the  inferior  corpus  quadrigeminum. 
It  supplies  the  superior  obhque  muscle  of  the  opposite  eyeball 

The  sixth  nerve  {ohduceTts)  arises  from  a  centre  beneath  the 
eminentia  teres  in  the  upper  part  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
near  the  middle  lina     It  supplies  the  external  rectus. 

It  is  obviously  necessary  that  the  eye-muscles  should  work 
together  harmoniously,  that  the  two  eyeballs  should  also  be  moved 
simultaneously  and  in  corresponding  directions,  and  that  such  move- 
ments should  take  place  in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  vision. 
This  is  provided  for  in  the  shape  of  association  fibres  which  link  the 
centres  of  the  eye-muscles  together.  The  principal  association  tracts 
are  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle,  which  connects  the  nuclei  of 
the  third  and  sixth  nerves,  and  the  ventral  longitudinal  bundle 
which  unites  the  optic  nerves  through  the  intermediation  of  the  cells 
of  the  0.  quadrigemina,  with  the  nuclei  of  all  these  nerves.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  all  the  fibres  of  the  fourth,  and  some  of 
those  of  the  third  nerve,  decussate  in  the  middle  line. 

The  fifth  nerve  {trigeminal)  is  a  mixed  nerve ;  it  leaves  the  side  of 
the  pons  in  a  smaller  motor,  and  a  larger  sensory  division.  The 
former  supplies  the  muscles  of  mastication,  the  tensors  of  the  palate 
and  tympanum,  the  mylo-hyoid,  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the 
digastric;  the  sensory  division  has  upon  it  a  ganglion  called  the 
Graisserian  ganglion;  it  is  the  great  sensory  nerve  of  the  face  and 
head.  The  motor  fibres  arise  from  the  motor  nucleus  (Vm,  fig.  408), 
which  lies  at  the  lateral  edge  of  the  upper  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  but  a  certain  number  of  its  fibres  arise  from  cells 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  mid-brain  and  upper  part  of  the  pons; 
this  long  stretch  of  nerve-cells,  indicated  by  the  long  blue  tail  in  the 
diagram,  is  called  the  accessory  or  superior  motor  nucUvs  of  the  fifth. 
The  sensory  fibres  arise  from  the  cells  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion, 
which  resemble  in  structure  those  of  a  spinal  ganglion ;  one  branch 
of  each  passes  to  the  periphery  in  the  skin  of  the  head  and  face,  and 
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the  other  grows  centralwards ;  on  reaching  the  pons  these  bifurcate, 
the  ascending  branches  arborise  around  the  prtncvpcd  sensory  nuclms 
of  the  fifth  {Yd,  fig.  408),  which  lies  just  lateral  to  the  motor  nucleus, 
while  the  descending  branches  pass  down  into  the  bulb,  where  they 
form  the  descending  root  of  the  fifth,  and  some  reach  as  far  down 
in  the  spinal  cord  as  the  second  cervical  nerve.  Mingled  with  these 
descending  fibres  are  numerous  nerve-cells,  many  of  which  are  grouped 
in  clusters  (islands  of  Oalleja),  and  the  descending  fibres  form  synapses 
around  them.  The  new  axons  arising  from  the  cells  of  the  sensory 
nuclei  pass  upwards  in  three  principal  tracts: — (1)  The  greater 
number  cross  the  raphe  and  join  the  mesial  fillet ;  (2)  some  ascend 
the  fillet  of  the  same  side ;  and  (3)  others  pass  into  a  special  ascending 
bundle  which  lies  near  the  ventricular  floor  (the  central  tract  of  the 
cranial  sensory  nerves). 

The  seventh  nerve  (facial)  is  the  great  motor  nerve  of  the  face 
muscles.  It  also  supplies  the  platysma,  the  stapedius,  stylo-hyoid, 
and  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric.  When  it  is  paralysed,  the 
muscles  of  the  face  being  all  powerless,  the  countenance  acquires  on 
the  paralysed  side  a  characteristic,  vacant  look,  from  the  absence  of  all 
expression :  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  lower,  and  the  paralysed  half 
of  the  mouth  looks  longer  than  that  on  the  other  side ;  the  eye  has 
an  unmeaning  stare,  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum. All  these  peculiarities  are  exaggerated  when  at  any  time 
the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  face  are  made  active  in  any 
expression,  or  in  any  of  their  ordinary  functions.  In  an  attempt  to 
blow  or  whistle,  one  side  of  the  mouth  and  cheeks  acts  properly,  but 
the  other  side  is  motionless,  or  flaps  loosely  at  the  impulse  of  the 
expired  air ;  in  trying  to  suck,  one  side  only  of  the  mouth  acts ; 
in  feeding,  on  account  of  paralysis  of  the  buccinator  muscle,  food 
lodges  between  the  cheek  and  gums. 

The  motor  fibres  originate  from  a  nucleus  in  the  ventricular  floor 
below  that  of  the  fifth  and  to  the  outer  side  of  that  of  the  sixth 
nerva  As  they  curve  over  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth,  they  give  oflF  a 
bundle  of  fine  fibres  which  cross  the  raphe,  but  their  destination  is 
unknown.  The  facial  nucleus  receives  collaterals  from  the  sensory 
tracts  in  the  reticular  formation. 

The  seventh  nerve,  however,  is  not  wholly  motor.  The  geniculate 
ganglion  on  it  is  of  spinal  type ;  the  fibres  which  arise  from  it  pass 
centrally  into  the  pars  intermedia  of  Wrisberg,  which  enters  the  pons 
between  the  seventh  and  eighth  nerves ;  these,  like  other  sensory  fibres, 
divide  into  ascending  and  descending  branches ;  the  latter  have  been 
traced  down  to  the  sensory  nucleus  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 
The  peripheral  branches  of  the  geniculate  ganglion  cells  pass  into  the 
large  superficial  petrosal  and  chorda  tympani,  the  gustatory  fibres  of 
which  they  probably  fumisL    The  secretory  fibres  of  the  chorda 
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tjrmpani  are  effereat  fibrea  which  reach  it  from  the  facial  nucleus 
via  the  para  intermedia. 

The  elcbth  nerve  (avdiiory)  runs  into  the  hinder  margin  of  the 
pons  by  two  roota.  One  winds  round  the  restifonn  bodj  dorsal  to 
it,  and  is  known  as  the  dortai  or  cochlear  division ;  the  other  passes 
veDtTO-meeially  on  the  other  side  of  the  restifonn  body,  and  is  known 
as  the  ventral  or  vestibular  division. 

We  will  take  these  two  parts  separately.  The  fibres  of  the 
cochlear  nerve  take  origin  from  the  bipolar  nerve-cells  of  the  spiral 
ganglion  of  the  cochlea;  the  periplufful  axons  ramify  among  the 
hair  cells  of  the  organ  of  Corti,  and  the  central  axons  paaa  towards 
the  pons  i  as  they  enter  they  bif  oroate,  and  some  pass  to  and  arborise 


■uctaoij  n.l'/..  nuoleuioniiBilitbPHVi;  t"*.,  liming  Bbreofnlilh  nwr*.    (Bclittfar.) 

around  a  collection  of  nerve-cells  situated  between  the  two  roots  and 
the  restifonn  body,  called  the  accessory  auditory  nudeus ;  the  remain- 
ing fibres  terminate  similarly  in  a  collectiott  of  cells  in  the  grey  matter 
overlying  the  restiform  body,  and  extending  into  the  ventricular 
floor  in  its  widest  port.  This  ia  called  the  ganglion  of  the  root,  and 
the  mass  of  grey  matter  is  termed  the  acoustic  tulterde.  The  auditor; 
path  is  continued  by  new  axons  that  arise  from  those  cells.  Those 
from  the  accessory  nucleus  enter  the  trapezium,  and  pass  in  it  partly 
to  the  superior  olive  and  trapezoid  nucleus  of  the  same  side,  but 
mainly  to  the  corresponding  nuclei  of  the  opposite  side ;  some  fibroi 
end  here,  others  traverse  the  nuclei,  and  merely  give  o£F  collaterals  to 
them ;  tbey  then  turn  upwards  in  the  lateral  fiDat,  and  so  reach  the 
inferior  C.  quadrigemina.     The  fibres  which  arise  in   the  acoustic 
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tubercle  pass  BUperficially  over  the  floor  of  the  ventricle,  formiiig  the 
stria  acoustias;  having  crossed  the  raphe,  they  join  the  fibres  from  the 
accBBBory  nncIeuB  in  their  course  to  the  superior  olive  and  fillet. 
Here  ^ain,  however,  a  few  fibres  pass  to  the  fillet  of  the  same  side. 

The  vestibular  nerve  arises  from  the  bipolar  cells  of  the  ganglion 
of  Scarpa  in  the  internal  ear.  The  peripheral  axons  ramify  among 
the  bair  cells  of  the  epithelium  in  the  utricle,  saccule,  and  semi- 
circular canals.  The  central  axons  enter  a  collection  of  small  nerve- 
cells  between  the  restiform  body  and  the  descending  root  of  the  fifth ; 
this  ia  tenned    the  principal  nucleus;   here  they  bifurcate;    the 
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descending  branches  run  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  bulb,  and 
arborise  around  the  cells  of  the  neighbouring  grey  matter  (deecending 
vestibular  nucleus).  The  ascending  branches  pass  upwards  in  the 
restifonn  body  to  the  cerebellum,  in  their  course  giving  off  many 
collaterals  which  form  synapses  with  the  large  cells  of  two  nuclei 
near  the  outer  angle  of  the  ventricular  floor,  and  known  as  the 
nucleus  qf  D«itera  and  nucleus  of  Bechterew  respectively.  The  fibres 
which  arise  from  Deiters'  nucleus  pass  into  the  posterior  longitudinal 
bundles  of  both  sides  (see  p.  665);  those  which  start  in  Bechterew's 
nudeua  become  longitudinal,  but  their  destination  is  uncertain. 

Theaccompan7ingdiagram8(figa.  416  and  417)  will  serve  to  render 
these  complex  relationships  clearer. 
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The  ninth  nerve  (fflosso-pJutryngeaJ)  gives  filaments  through  its 
tympanic  branch  (Jacobsen's  nerve)  (to  parts  of  the  middle  ear; 
also,  to  the  carotid  plexus,  and  through  the  great  superficial  petrosal 
nerve,  to  the  spheno-palatine  (Meckel's)  ganglion.  After  communi- 
cating, either  within  or  without  the  cranium,  with  the  vagus,  it  leaves 
the  cranium,  divides  into  the  two  principal  divisions  indicated  bj 
its  name,  and  supplies  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  posterior  and 
lateral  walls  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  the  Eustachian  tube, 
the  arches  of  the  palate,  the  tonsils  and  their  mucous  membrane, 
and  the  tongue  as  far  forwards  as  the  foramen  csecum  in  the  middle 
line,  and  to  near  the  tip  at  the  sides  and  inferior  part. 

It  contains  motor  fibres  to  the  stylo-pharjngeus,  the  constrictors 
of  the  pharynx,  and  probably  to  the  levator  palati  and  other  muscles 
of  the  palate,  except  the  tensor,  which  is  supplied  by  the  fifth  nerve. 
The  nerve  also  contains  fibres  concerned  in  common  sensation,  and 
the  sense  of  taste,  and  secretory  fibres  for  the  parotid  gland. 

The  cells  from  which  the  motor  fibres  originate  are  situated  in  a 
special  nucleus,  which  is  a  continuation  upwards  of  the  nucUus 
anibiguus  (the  chief  motor  nucleus  of  the  tenth  or  vagus  nerve).  The 
sensory  fibres  arise  in  the  jugular  and  petrosal  ganglia  from  cells  of 
the  spinal  ganglion  typa  When  the  central  axons  reach  the  bulb 
they  bifurcate  as  usual;  the  descendiug  branches  pass  down  the 
funiculus  solitarius  and  terminate  in  synapses  around  the  ceUs 
scattered  among  its  fibres.  The  ascending  branches  pass  almost 
horizontally  to  arborise  around  the  cells  of  the  principal  nucleus 
(IX.  in  fig.  408).  The  arrangement,  in  fact,  is  very  like  that  of  the 
tenth  nerve  now  to  be  described. 

The  tenth  nerve  {vagtis  or  pneumo-gastric)  has  so  many  and 
important  f\mctions  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  them  here; 
it  would  mean  rewriting  a  great  deal  of  what  we  have  already  learnt 
in  connection  with  heart,  respiration,  digestion,  etc.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  it  contains  both  efferent  and  afferent  fibres.  The  efferent 
fibres  arise  partly  from  the  upper  part  of  the  combined  nucleus,  which 
lower  down  gives  origin  to  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  (fig.  408,  X.) 
but  mainly  from  the  nucleus  ambiguus,  the  position  of  which  is 
shown  in  fig.  408,  coloured  blue,  and  also  in  transverse  section  in  fig. 
412.  The  afferent  fibres  originate  from  the  cells  of  the  ganglion  of 
the  trunk  and  of  the  root;  they  enter  the  bulb  and  bifurcate;  the 
ascending  branches  are  short  and  arborise  around  the  cells  of  the 
principal  nucleus  (X.  in  fig.  408) ;  the  descending  fibres,  together  with 
similar  ones  derived  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  and  pars 
intermedia,  pass  down  in  the  descending  root  of  vagus  and  glosso- 
pharyngeal, which  is  also  known  as  the  funiculus  solitarius.  These 
fibres  terminate  by  arborising  around  the  cells  of  the  grey  matt^ 
that  lies  along  its  mesial  border  {descending  nucleus  of  vagus  and 
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glosso-pharyngeaX).  This  approaches  the  middle  line  as  it  descends, 
and  finally  joins  that  of  the  opposite  side  over  the  central  canal 
(cammissurcU  ntccl&us). 

The  eleventh  nerve  (spinal  accessary)  is  wholly  efferent :  it  arises 
by  two  distinct  origins — one  from  a  centre  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  and  connected  with  the  glosso-pharjngeal-vagus-nucleus ; 
the  other,  from  the  outer  side  of  the  anterior  comu  of  the  spinal  cord 
as  low  down  as  the  fourth  cervical  nerva  The  fibres  from  the  two 
origins  come  together  at  the  jugular  foramen,  but  separate  again  into 
two  branches,  outer  and  inner.  The  outer,  consisting  of  large 
meduUated  fibres  from  the  spinal  origin,  supplies  the  trapezius  and 


Pio.  418.— The  tenth  and  twelfth  nerves,  pyr,  Pyramid ;  n,XII.,  nucleus  of  hypoglossal ;  Xll.t  fibre  of 
hypoglossal;  d.n.X.XI.,  combined  nucleus  of  vagus  and  spinal  accessory;  n.amh.t  nucleus 
amblguus ;  /^.,  fasciculus  solltarius,  descending  fibres  of  vagus  and  glosso-pharyngeal;  /.«.n.,  its 
nucleus }  X.,  motor  fibre  of  vagus ;  g,  ganglion  cell  in  vagus  trunk  giving  rise  to  a  sensory  fibre; 
d,V.,  descending  root  otthe  fifth  nerve ;  r,  restiform  body.    (Schafer.) 


stemo-mastoid  muscles.  The  inner  branch,  consisting  of  small 
medullated  fibres  from  the  medulla,  supplies  chiefly  viscero-motor 
filaments  to  the  vagus.  The  muscles  of  the  larynx,  all  of  which  are 
supplied  by  branches  of  the  vagus,  derive  their  motor  nerves  from  the 
accessory ;  and  (which  is  a  very  significant  fact)  Vrolik  states  that  in 
the  chimpanzee  the  internal  branch  of  the  accessory  does  not  join  the 
vagus  at  all,  but  goes  direct  to  the  larynx.  The  crico-thyroid,  how- 
ever, receives  fibres  which  leave  the  bulb  by  glosso-pharyngeal 
rootlets. 

The  twelfth  nerve  (hypoglossal)  is  also  entirely  efferent.  It  arises 
from  a  large  celled  and  long  nucleus  in  the  bulb,  close  to  the  middle 
line,  inside  the  combined  uucleus  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 

2  U 
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nerves.  It  receives  numerous  collaterals  from  adjacent  sensorj 
tracts,  and  from  the  descending  nuclei  of  the  fifth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
nerves,  and  from  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundla  Fibres  from  this 
nucleus  run  from  the  ventral  surface  through  the  reticular  formation 
in  a  series  of  bundles,  and  emerge  from  a  groove  between  the  pyramid 
and  olivary  body.  It  is  the  motor  nerve  to  the  muscles  of  the 
tongua 


CHAPTER  XLV 

STRDCTDKE  OF  THE  CKBEBBLLUU 

The  cerebeUum  is  composed  of  an  elongated  central  portion  or  lobe, 
called  the  vermis  or  venniform  procesa,  and  two  hemiepheras.  Each 
hemiBphere  is  connected  with  its  fellow  bj  means  of  the  vermiform 
process. 

The  cerebellum  is  composed  of  white  and  grey  matter,  the  latter 


1,  on*  on  AKh  aide ;  i,  tba  um*  gnove,  at  tht  plus  whsra  bha  whli 
"ergs  from  it  totroM  the  Boopof  tli«  vantricU;  r  '  '    ' 

...t  Rstlfonn  body ;  4,  funlcnliu  gncUli ;  ihnva  ' 

■a  pwlanda  or  csnbsUum ;  e,  B.  dllat  to  Iba  (Ids  a 

gtOOYM  ot  -"^     -    -" — 

UrtUU.) 

being  external,  like  that  of  the  cerebrum,  and  like  it,  infolded,  so 
that  a  larger  area  may  be  contained  in  a  given  apace.  The  convolu- 
tions of  the  grey  matter,  however,  are  arranged  after  a  different 
pattern,  as  shown  in  fig.  419.     The  tree-like  arrangement  of  the  white 
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matter  on  section  has  given  rise  to  the  name  arbor  vUa.  Beeidee 
tha  grej  substance  on  the  surface,  there  are,  in  the  centre  of  the 
white  substance  of  each  hemisphere,  small  massea  of  grey  matter,  the 
largest  of  which,  called  the  corpus  dmtaiwm  (fig.  420,  erf),  resembles 
very  closely  the  corpus  dentaivm.  of  the  olivary  body  in  appearance. 


.  .  .  ia(k«tchar>  Mctlnof  tin  c*nb«Uum. (bowlag  tli*  nsrpiu  dtetUmn.  Th*  •kUoo 
hM  bMD  ufilH]  tiinmBh  the  left  Uteimt  put  of  Uu  pov^ »  ms  to  dlTida  Uie  mipArkiT  pedimclfl  4ad 
1_  .V V  ^>..  _.jji.  _.  .._  >.!. ■--"i,  henilinhBfO.    Tin  ollvKj  bodyliu  tim  baoi 


put  DMrlj  thiDDgh  tha  middle  ot  tha  left 
divided  longltDdluUj  k  H  to  aipaH  In  h 
corpon  qnedrlnmltiL ;  ip,  «iip«nor  pediu 
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tiod;  with  It*  oorpai  dsatktum  ;  p,  pjTmmld.    (Allai  ThomKiti.)    ]. 

In  a  section  through  the  cerebellar  cortex  the  following  layers 
can  be  seen. 

Underneath  the  pia  mater  la  the  esiemal  layer  of  grey  matter;  it 
is  formed  chiefly  of  fine  nerve-fibres  with  small  nerve-cells  scattered 
through  it.  Into  its  outer  part,  processes  of  pia  mater  pass  verti- 
cally; these  convey  blood-vessels.  There  are  also  here  nnmerooB 
long  tapering  neuroglia-cells.  The  internal  or  granular  layer  of  grey 
matter  is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  small  nerve-cells  mixed  with 
a  few  lai^r  ones,  and  some  neurc^lia-oalls.  Between  the  two  layers 
is  an  incomplete  stratum  of  large  flask-shaped  uells,  called  the  ceUt 
of  Purhinje.  Each  of  these  gives  off  from  its  base  a  process  which 
becomes  the  axon  of  one  of  the  msdnllated  fibres  of  the  white  matter; 
the  neck  of  the  flask  passing  in  the  opposite  direction  breaks  up  into 
dendrites  which  pass  into  the  external  layer  of  grey  matter.  By 
G^olgi's  method  (fig.  421)  these  dendrons  have  been  shown  to  spread 
out  in  planes  traosverse  to  the  direction  of  the  lamelhe  of  the  o^ao. 

Each  cell  of  Furkinje  is  further  invested  by  arborisations  of  two 
sets  of  nerve-fibres.  One  of  these  (originating  from  the  fibres  of  the 
white  matter  which  are  not  continuous  as  axis-cylinders  from  the 
cells  of  Furkinje)  forms  a  basket-work  round  the  dendrons ;  the  other 
(originating  as  axia-cylinder  processes  from  the  nerve-cells  of  the 
external  layer)  forms  a  felt-work  of  fibrils  round  the  body  of  the 
oell. 

The  cells  of  the  internal  layer  of  grey  matter  are  small ;  their 
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dendrites  intermiitgle  with  those  of  neighbouring  cells ;  their  axons 
penetrate  into  the  eztcumal  layer,  but  their  final  destination  is 
uncertain.  Bamifjing  among  these  cells  are  fibres  characterised  by 
possessing  bunches  of  short  branches  at  intervals  (moss-fibres  of 
Cajal). 

liie  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  are  three  in  number — superior, 
middle,  and  inferior ;  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  them 
in  our  study  of  the  bulb,  pons,  and  mid-brain.  The  course  of  the 
fibres  has  been  chiefly  studied  by  the  d^eneration  method. 

The  vnf trior  peduncle,  or  resdforin  body,  is  composed  of  ascending 
fibres  which  pass  into  it  —  (1)  from  the  cerebellar  tracts  of  the 


imill  csllj  of  limn'  Istct:  e,  dendnmi  of  Uuas  «Ui ;  i,  sili. 
cyiunBT  pronu  oi  out  oi  cueu  caila  bscomtog  longltndliial  Is  tli*  oaMr  lijar ;  t,  UftucatiOD  of  on* 
of  tbaaa ;  «,  ■  dmllir  call  lying  la  Uii  wblta  raittar.    (lUmoD  y  C4>1.) 

same  side,  and  (2)  from  the  olivary  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side; 
(3)  possibly  a  few  fibres  from  the  nucleus  gracilis  and  nucleus 
ouneatus  also  join  it;  and  lastly,  (4)  it  receives  numerous  fibres 
from  the  vestibular  nerve,  or  from  the  nuclei  in  which  it  terminates 
in  the  pons.  The  inferior  peduncle  is  thus  mainly  a  spino-cere- 
bellar  path,  serving  by  the  cerebellar  tracts  to  unite  the  same 
aide  of  the  cord  with  the  vermis,  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord 
with  the  cerebellar  hemisphere  -ovi  the  opposite  olivary  nucleus  and 
reticular  formation  of  the  bulb. 

The  middle  peduncle  is  wholly  formed  of  fibres  which  originate 
from  the  cells  of  the  nuclei  pontis :  they  pass  from  one  side  of  the 
pons  to  the  opposite  cerebellar  hemisphere.  This  peduncle  is  the 
last  relay  of  the  cerebro-cerebellar  path. 
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The  superior  peduncle :  the  axons  of  the  cells  of  Parkin je  mainlj 
terminate  in  the  nucleus  dentatus,  and  the  other  subsidiary  masses 
of  grej  matter  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  cerebellum ;  from  the 
cells  of  these  nuclei  a  fresh  relay  of  fibres  issues,  conveying  impulses 
from  the  cerebellum  to  other  parts,  but  mainly  to  the  opposite 
cerebral  hemisphere ;  these  fibres  constitute  the  superior  cerebellar 
peduncle.  They  cross  the  middle  line,  give  off  numerous  collaterals 
to  the  red  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side,  and  also  to  the  nucleus  of  the 
opposite  third  nerve.  The  majority  terminate  in  the  optic  thalamus, 
whence  a  fresh  relay  continues  the  impulse  to  the  cerebral  cortex. 
This  therefore  is  the  cerebello-cerebral  path. 

After  the  fibres  of  the  superior  peduncle  have  crossed  the  middle 
line,  they  give  off  descending  branches  which  run*  towards  the  bulb 
and  cord,  though  whether  they  reach  as  far  down  as  the  spinal  cord 
is  doubtful.  There  is,  however,  a  cerebello-spinal  path  via  the  red 
nucleus  with  which  the  fibres  that  issue  from  the  cerebellum  com- 
municate after  crossing,  for  it  is  from  the  red  nucleus  that  the 
bundle  of  Monakow  arises  which  crosses  the  middle  line  and  is  seen 
in  the  cord  as  the  rubro-spinal  or  prepyramidal  tract ;  it  terminates 
in  the  anterior  horn  of  the  spinal  grey  matter.  The  cerebello-spinal 
path  therefore  exhibits  a  double  crossing;  the  first  is  that  of  the 
superior  peduncle  to  reach  the  opposite  red  nucleus,  and  the  second 
is  that  of  the  bundle  of  Monakow ;  in  this  way  the  cerebellar  hemi- 
sphere is  linked  to  the  same  side  of  the  spinal  cord. 

In  addition  to  all  these  fibres,  the  superior  peduncle  also 
contains  some  fibres  of  the  spino  -  cerebellar  tracts,  which 
after  ascending  the  spinal  cord,  bulb  and  pons  turns  round  and 
course  back  along  the  superior  peduncle  into  the  cerebellum; 
these  fibres  are  distributed  mainly  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
vermis. 

The  next  figure  (fig.  422)  shows  the  principal  connections  of  the 
cerebellum  in  a  diagrammatic  way. 

Beginning  at  the  bottom,  we  see  one  of  the  cells  of  a  spinal 
ganglion  (8.0.)  sending  its  peripheral  axon  to  the  skin  (s.) ;  its  central 
axon  enters  the  spinal  cord  and  ascends  its  posterior  column,  to 
terminate  in  the  posterior  column  nuclei  of  the  bulb.  This  is  marked 
"to  Bulb."  This  is  the  first  segment  of  the  sensory  path  to  the 
cerebrum,  but  its  further  course  is  not  shown. 

The  entering  fibre  of  the  posterior  root  gives  off  collaterals  to  the 
spinal  grey  matter ;  some  of  these  pass  to  cells  in  the  posterior  horn 
(P.H.O.),  from  which  a  fresh  relay  carries  on  the  impulse  to  anterior 
horn  cells,  one  of  which  (A.H.G.)  is  seen  sending  its  axon  via  the 
anterior  root,  to  end  in  the  muscular  fibre  M. 

Other  collaterals  terminate  by  synapses  around  the  cells  of 
Clarke's  column  (o.<3.).    Two  of  these  cells  are  shown;  this  is  the 
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first  cell-Btation  on  the  cerebellar  path.  One  of  these  is  represented 
as  giving  origin  to  a  fifaro  of  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  (d.c.t.),  which 
enters  the  cerebellum  hj  its  inferior  pedoncla  The  other  cell  of 
Clarke's  column  is  shown  giving  origin  to  a  fibre  of  Gowers'  tract 
(g.t.)  ;  it  is  represented  as  making  a  sharp  torn  after  having  reached 
its  highest  point,  and  enters  the  cerebellum  by  its  superior  peduncle; 
both  of  these  spino-cerebellar  tracts  (coloured  blue  in  the  diagram) 
terminate  in  the  cortex  of  the  vermis ;  but  only  a  small  proportion 
of  their  fibres  take  the  roundabout  path  by  the  superior  p^uncle 
(see  p.  652). 

Coming  next  to  the  middle  peduncle,  we  see  one  of  its  fibres 
(m.p.)  arising  from  a  cell  of  the  nucleus  pontis,  and  crossing  the 
middle  line  to  terminate  in  the  cortex  of  the  opposite  cerebellar 
hemisphere ;  entering  the  nucleus  pontis,  we  see  one  of  the  cortico- 
pontine fibres  from  the  cerebrum  The  arrows  indicate  that  this  is 
the  path  (coloured  red  in  diagram)  by  which  impulses  reach  the 
cerebellum  from  the  cortex  of  the  cerebruuL  The  fibres  from  the 
cerebrum  to  the  nucleus  pontis  come  in  large  measure  from 
the  frontal  lobe  (see  next  chapter). 

The  superior  peduncle  is  more  complicated,  p  is  one  of  the  cells 
of  Purkinje  in  the  cortex  cerebelU ;  its  axon  passes  to  the  nucleus 
dentatus  of  the  cerebellum ;  from  the  cells  of  the  nucleus  dentatos 
fresh  axons  carry  on  the  impulse  to  the  optic  thalamus  of  the  opposite 
side ;  one  of  these  fibres  (b.p.)  is  shown.  From  the  optic  thalamus  a 
fresh  relay  continues  the  impulse  to  the  cortex  cerebri  Each  fibre 
of  the  superior  peduncle,  after  it  has  crossed  the  middle  line  (oo),  gives 
off  a  descending  branch  (D.),  the  destination  of  which  is  uncertain;  it 
also  gives  oflf  branches  to  the  red  nucleus ;  from  the  cells  of  the  red 
nucleus  the  fibres  of  Monakow's  bundle  (M.a)  continues  the  impulse 
down  to  the  anterior  horn-cells  of  the  opposite  side ;  owing  to  the 
double  crossing  the  cerebellar  hemisphere  is  brought  into  connection 
with  the  same  side  of  the  spinal  cord. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 

aTROCTDBB  OF  THE  CKREBSUM 


The  cerebrum  cousiBtB  of  two  halves,  called  cerebral  h&mi^her«t, 
separated  by  a  deep  longitadinal  fiBSure  and  connected  by  a  large 
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band  of  tranBTerae  oonmussoral  fibres  known  aa  the  corpus  eallcmm 
(fig.  423).    The  interior  of  each  hemisphere  contains  a  cavity  of  com- 
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plicated  shape,  caDed  tfae  laUnU  mUneh;  the  lateral  Tenbiclee  open 
into  the  third  ventricle,  ilg.  424  repreeenta  a  dissected  brain  in  wluch 
the  greater  part  of  the  corpus  calloeam  has  been  removed;  the 
ventriclee  are  thoa  exposed. 

Each  hemisphere  is  eovered  with  grey  matter,  which  passes  down 


mdlDg  Id  Front  of  Ui«  CbJrd  ventrlcltt,  uid  boti 
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into  the  fissures.  This  surface  grey  matter  is  called  the  eanbral 
isortex.  The  amount  of  this  grey  matter  varies  directly  with  the 
amount  of  convolotioD  of  the  surface.  Under  it  white  matter  is 
situated;  and  at  the  base  there  are  masses  of  grey  matter;  part  of 
lliese  bcual  ganglia  are  seen  forming  part  of  the  wall  of  the  ventiiolee. 
Ttie  anterior  basal  ganglion  is  called  the  corpvi  striatum;  it  is 
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divided  into  two  parte,  called  the  lenticular  or  eztra-vmtricular  nucleus, 
and  the  eavdate  or  intra^vtiUrictdar  nucleus.  It  has  received  the 
latter  name  because  it  is  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  yentricle.  The 
posterior  basal  ganglion  is  called  the  optic  thalamus. 

Passing  up  between  the  basal  ganglia  are  the  white  fibres  which 
enter  or  leave  the  cerebral  hemisphere  by  the  eruB ;  these  constitute 
the  internal  capsule.  This  passes  in  front  between  the  two  subdivi- 
sions of  the  corpus  striatum,  and  behind  between  the  optic  thalamus 
and  the  lenticular  nucleus  of  the  corpus  striatum. 

The  relationship  of  these  parts  is  best  seen  in  a  vertical  section ; 
such  as  is  represented  in  the  next  dif^;ram  (fig.  425). 


,^  __itainiclCDa :  Ilk,  optic  Ibiluros ;  ii.I.,ISDtlGDlUDnd«DS;  i.i.,  IsMrul  capmla: 

d    dugtrom'   ci.,  eitmulupiiila;  m,  corpus  munmllUn i  I.B.,  anUe  Vnet ;  f.l.l.,  itrlstsiipla- 
mlii-  ibo.  ondaiii uuygdAls ;  cm,  wft  commlBiiii* ;  «.<.,  lalandiir  HaU.    (Schwalbs.) 

One  hemisphere  is  seen,  .with  portions  of  the  other.  The-  surfaca 
darkly  shaded  indicates  the  grey  matter  of  the  cortex,  which  pasaea 
down  into  the  fissures ;  one  very  extensive  set  of  convolutions  (co.i.), 
passes  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  hemisphere ;  this  is  called 
the  Island  of  Hail ;  the  lowest  stratum  of  grey  matter  is  separated 
from  this  to  form  a  narrow  isolated  strip  of  grey  matter  called  the 
elaustrum  (d.).  In  the  middle  line  the  great  longitudinal  fissure 
is  seen  extending  as  far  as  (e.c.)  the  corpus  eaUosum,  the  band  of 
white  matter  that  forms  the  great  commissure  between  the  two 
hemispheres;  beneath  this  are  the  lateral  ventricles  which  com- 
municate by  the  foratnen  of  Munro  with  the  third  ventricle :  the 
fornix  is  indicated  by  the  letter  /.  Contributing  to  the  floor  of  the 
Istwal  ventricle,  one  next  sees  the  optic  thalamus  {th),  and  the  tail 
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end  of  the  nucleus  caudatus  (nx.) ;  the  section  being  taken  somewhat 
posteriorlj.  The  nucleus  lenticularis  is  marked  nl, ;  and  the  band  of 
white  fibres  passing  up  between  it  and  the  thalamus  is  called  the 
internal  capstUe  (at.);  the  narrow  piece  of  white  matter  between 
the  claustrum  and  Uie  lenticular  nucleus  is  called  the  external 
eapsvie  (c.e.). 

For  the  student  of  medicine  the  internal  capsule  is  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  brain.  In  it  are  the  continuations  of 
the  fibres  which  we  have  previously  traced  as  far  as  the  cms  cerebri ; 
the  motor-fibres  of  the  crusta  are  continued  into  the  anterior  two- 
thirds  of  its  posterior  limb  (ie.  behind  the  genu  *  in  fig.  426) ;  the 
sensory  fibres  of  the  tegmentum  into  the  posterior  third  of  this  limb. 
When  these  fibres  get  beyond  the  narrow  pass  between  the  basal 
ganglia,  they  spread  out  in  a  fan-like  manner  and  are  distributed  to 
the  grey  cortex ;  the  motor-fibres  come  down  from  the  motor  area  in 
front  of  the  fissure  of  Bolando ;  the  sensory  fibres  go  to  certain  con- 
volutions behind  this  fissure.  The  name  corona  radiata  is  applied 
to  the  fan-like  spreading  of  the  fibres;  the  fibres  as  they  pass 
through  the  handle  of  the  fan,  or  internal  capsule,  communicate 
with  the  nerve-cells  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  basal  ganglia;  the 
pyramidal  fibres  on  their  way  down  to  the  medulla  and  cord  from 
the  motor  area  of  the  brain  send  off  collaterals  or  side  branches 
which  arborise  around  the  cells  of  the  corpus  striatum,  and  to  a 
less  d^ree  around  those  of  the  optic  thalamus;  the  axis-cylinder 
processes  of  these  cells  pass  out  to  join  the  pyramidal  tract  on  its 
downward  coursa  The  sensory  fibres  on  their  way  up  terminate 
by  arborising  round  the  cells  of  the  optic  thalamus,  and  in  the 
subthalamic  area.  This,  in  fact,  is  another  cell-station  or  position  of 
relay :  the  fibres  passing  out  from  the  cells  of  the  thalamus  continue 
the  impulse  up  to  the  cortex. 

The  importance  of  the  internal  capsule  is  rendered  evident  when 
one  considers  the  blood  supply  of  these  parts ;  at  the  anterior  and 
posterior  per/orated  spots,  numerous  small  blood-vessels  enter  for  the 
supply  of  the  basal  ganglia,  and  these  are  liable  to  become  diseased, 
and  if  they  rupture,  a  condition  called  apoplexy  is  the  result ;  if  the 
haemorrhage  is  excessive,  death  may  occur  almost  immediately ;  but 
if  the  patient  recovers,  a  condition  of  more  or  less  permanent  paralysis 
remains  behind ;  and  a  very  large  amount  of  paralysis  results  from  a 
comparatively  limited  lesion,  because  so  many  fibres  are  congregated 
together  in  this  narrow  isthmus  of  white  matter.  If  the  haemorrhage 
is  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  posterior  limb,  motor  paralysis  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body  (hemipl^ia)  will  be  the  most. marked 
symptom.  If  the  haemorrhage  occurs  in  the  posterior  part,  sensory 
paralysis  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  will  be  the  most  marked 
symptom.     If  the  motor-fibres  are  affected,  degeneration  will  occur 
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in  the  pyramidal  tract,  and  can  be  traced  through  the  pea  of  the  cruB 
and  mid-brain  to  the  pyramid  of  the  pons  and  bulb,  and  then  in  the 
crossed  pyramidal  tract  of  the  opposite  side  and  in  the  direct  pyra- 
midal tract  of  the  same  side  of  the  cord. 

Fig.  426  represents  a  horizontal  view  through  the  hemisphere. 
The  internal  capsule  (c)  at  the  point  *  makee  a  bend  called  the  genu 
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or  knee,  behind  which  the  motor-fibrea,  and  more  posteriorly  still 
the  aensory-fibrea,  pass.  Some  of  the  connections  between  cerebrum 
and  the  cerebellum  are  also  indicated. 

The  Convolutions  of  the  CSerebrum. 

The  surface  of  the  brain  is  marked  by  a.  great  number  of  depres- 
sions which  are  called  fissures  or  sulci,  and  it  is  this  folding  of  the 
surface  that  enables  a  very  large  amount  of  the  precious  material 
called  the  grey  matter  of  the  cortex  to  be  packed  within  the  narrow 
compass  of  the  cranium.  In  the  lowest  vertebrates  the  surface  of 
the  brain  is  smooth,  but  going  higher  in  the  animal  scale  the  fissures 
make  their  appearance,  reaching  their  greatest  degree  of  complexity 
in  the  higher  apes  and  in  man. 
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In  an  early  embryonic  stage  of  the  human  foetus  the  brain  is  aleo 
smooth,  but  as  development  progresses  the  sulci  appear,  until  the 
climax  is  reached  in  the  brain  of  the  adult. 

Tbe  sulci,  which  make  their  appearance  first,  both  in  the  animal 
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scale  and  in  the  development  of  the  human  fcetus,  are  the  sama 
They  remain  in  the  adult  as  the  deepest  and  best-marked  sulci ;  they 
are  called  the  primary  fissures  or  sulci,  and  they  divide  the  brain  into 
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lobes;   the   remaining  sulci,  called    the   secondary  fissures  or  svlei, 
further  subdivide  each  lobe  into  convoliUions  or  gyri. 

A  first  glance  at  an  adult  human  brain  reveals  what  appears  to 
be  a  hopeless  puzzle;  this,  however,  is  reduced  to  order  when  one 
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studies  the  brain  in  different  stages  of  development,  or  compares  the 
brain  of  man  with  that  of  the  lower  animals.  The  monkey's  brain 
in  particular  has  given  the  key  to  the  puzzle,  because  there  the 
primary  fissures  are  not  obscured  by  the  complexity  and  contorted 
arrangement  of  secondary  fissurea 

The  preceding  figure,  comparing  the  brain  of  one  of  the  lower 
monkeys  with  that  of  the  child  shortly  before  birth,  shows  the  close 
family  likeness  in  the  two  cases. 

Fig.  428  gives  a  representation  of  the  brain  of  one  of  the  higher 
monkeys,  the  orang-outang,  where  there  is  an  intermediate  condition 
of  complexity  by  which  we  are  led  lastly  to  the  human  brain. 

Let  us  taJse  first  the  outer  surface  of  the  himitm  hemisphere ;  the 
primary  fissures  are — 

1.  The  fissure  of  Sylvius  ;  this  divides  into  two  limbs,  the  posterior 
of  which  is  the  larger,  and  runs  backwards  and  upwards,  and  the 
anterior  limb,  which,  passing  into  the  substance  of  the  hemisphere, 
forms  the  Island  of  BeiL 

2.  The  fissure  of  Bolando  (the  central  fissure)  runs  from  about 
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Fio.  439.— Right  cerebral  hemisphere,  outer  sorfaoe. 

the  middle  of  the  top  of-  the  diagram  (fig.  429),  downwards  and 
forwards. 

3.  ITie  external  parteto-occipital  fissure  (PAK.  GO.  F.)  is  parallel  to  the 
fissure  of  Eolando,  but  more  posterior  and  much  shorter ;  in  monkeys 
it  is  longer  (see  fig.  428),  as  it  is  not  interrupted  by  annectent  gyri. 

These  three  fissures  divide  the  brain  into  five  lobes : — 

1.  The  frontal  lobe;  in  front  of  the  fissure  of  Eolando. 

2.  The  parietal  lobe;  between  the  fissure  of  Bolando  and  the 
external  parieto-occipital  fissure. 

3.  The  occipital  lobe  ;  behind  the  external  parieto-occipital  fissure. 

4.  The  temporO'Sphenoidal  lobe  ;  below  the  fissure  of  Sylvius. 

5.  The  Island  of  Beil. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  names  of  the  lobes  correspond  to  those 
of  the  bones  of  the  cranial  vault  which  cover  them.    There  is  no 
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exact  correspondence  between  the  bones  and  the  lobes,  but  the  precise 
position  of  the  various  convolutions  in  relation  to  the  surface  of  the 
skull  is  a  matter  of  anatomy  which,  in  these  days  of  brain-surgery, 
is  of  overwhelming  importance  U)  the  surgeon.  The  position  of  a 
localised  disease  in  the  brain  can  be  determined  very  accurately,  as 
we  shall  see  later,  by  the  symptoms  exhibited  by  the  patient,  and  it 
would  be  obviously  inconvenient  to  the  patient  if  the  surgeon  was 
unable  to  trephine  over  the  exact  spot  under  which  the  diseased  con- 
volution lies,  but  had  to  make  a  number  of  exploratory  holes  to  find 
out  where  he  was. 

Each  lobe  is  divided  into  convolutions  by  secondary  fissures. 

1.  The  ftrontal  lobe  is  divided  by  the  central  frontal  or  preeentral 
sulcus,  which  runs  upwards  parallel  to  the  fissure  of  Bolando,  and  two 
transverse  frontal  sulci,  upper  and  lower,  into  four  convolutions; 
namely,  the  ascending  frontal  convolution,  in  front  of  the  fissure  of 
Bolando,  and  three  transverse  frontal  convolutions,  upper,  middle,  and 
lower,  which  run  outwards  and  forwards  from  it. 

2.  The  parietal  lobe  has  one  important  secondary  sulcus,  at  first 
running  parallel  to  the  fissure  of  Bolando  and  then  turning  back 
parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  brain.  It  is  called  the  inira-parietal 
sulcus.  The  lobe  is  thus  divided  into  the  ascending  parietcU  convolu- 
tion behind  the  fissure  of  Bolando,  the  supra-marginal  convolution 
between  the  intra-parietal  sulcus,  tind  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  the 
angular  convolution  which  turns  round  the  end  of  the  Sylvian  fissure, 
and  the  superior  parietal  convolution,  or  parietal  lobule,  in  front  of  the 
external  parieto-occipital  fissura 
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Fio.  430.— Right  cerebral  hemiflphere,  mesial  snrCace. 

3.  The  occipital  lobe  is  divided  into  upper,  middle,  and  lower 
occipital  convolutions  by  two  secondary  fissures  running  across  it. 

4.  The  temporal  or  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  is  similarly 
divided  into  upper,  middle,  and  lower  temporal  convolutions  by  two 
fissures  running  parallel  to  the  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  the  upper  of  these 
fissures  is  called  ihQ  parallel  fissure. 
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5.  The  Island  of  Reil  is  divided  into  convolutions  by  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  anterior  limb  of  the  Sylvian  fissure. 

Coming  now  to  the  mesial  surface  of  the  hemisphere  (fig.  430), 
its  subdivisions  are  made  evident  by  cutting  through  the  corpus 
callosum,  which  unites  the  hemisphere  to  its  fellow.  The  sub- 
division into  lobes  is  not  so  apparent  here  as  on  the  external 
surface  of  the  hemisphere,  so  we  may  pass  at  once  to  the  con- 
volutions into  which  it  is  broken  up  by  fissures. 

In  the  middle  the  corpus  callosum  is  seen  cut  across ;  above  it 
and  parallel  to  its  upper  border  is  a  fissure  called  the  calloso-marginai 
fissure,  which  turns  up  and  ends  on  the  surface  near  the  upper  end 
of  the  fissure  of  Bolando.  The  convolution  above  this  is  called  the 
margined  convolution,  and  the  one  below  it  the  ccMosal  convoltUion  or 
gyrus  fomiccUus.  The  deep  fissure  below  the  corpus  callosum  running 
from  its  posterior  end  forwards  and  downwards  is  called  the  dentaU 
fissure;  this  forms  a  projection  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  lateral 
ventricle,  and  called  there  the  hippocampus  m^jor;  the  hippocampai 
convolution,  together  with  the  gyrus  fomicatus  above  the  corpui 
callosum,  constitutes  the  limibie  lobe.  Below  the  dentate  fissure  ii 
another  called  the  collateral  fissure,  above  which  is  the  uncinate 
convolution,  and  below  which  is  the  inferior  temporal  convolution 
which  we  have  previously  seen  on  the  extemtd  surface  of  the 
hemisphere  (see  fig.  429).  In  the  occipital  r^on  the  internal  parieto* 
occipital  fissure,  wUch  is  a  continuation  of  the  external  parieto-occipital 
fissure,  passes  downwards  and  forwards  till  it  meets  the  calcarine 
fissure,  which  is  a  primary  fissure ;  these  two  enclose  between  them  a 
wedge-shaped  piece  of  brain  called  the 
euneus  or  cuneeUe  lobule;  the  square 
piece  above  it  is  called  the  precuneus 
or  quadrilateral  lolmle. 

The  only  convolutions  now  left  are 
those  which  are  placed  on  the  surface 
of  the  frontal  lobe  that  rests  on  the 
orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone ;  they 
are  shown  in  fig.  395,  2  2'  2^  (p.  636), 
and  may  be  seen  diagrammaticallv  in 
fig.  431,  the  end  of  the  temporal  lobe 
being  cut  off  to  expose  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  central  lobe  or  Island  of 
BeiL 

Along  the  edge  is  the  continuation 
of  the  marginal  convolution  (m);  next  comes  the  olfactory  sidcus 
(o),  in  which  the  olfactory  tract  and  bulb  lie ;  then  the  triradiate 
orbital  sulcus  (o.s.),  which  divides  the  rest  of  this  surface  into  three 
convolutions. 
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Fia.  481.— Orbital  snifBce  of  frontal  lobe. 

M,  marginal  convolution. 

0,  olfMtory  luloot. 
O.S.,  orbital  snlcoa. 

1,  laland  of  B«fl. 

S.a.,  anterior  limb  of  Sylvian  flssare. 
5.p.,  poaterior  limb  of  Sylvian  flaanre. 
A.P.S.,  anterior  j>erforated  apot. 
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HlBtologioal  Straotnre  of  the  Oerebral  Oortex. 

Tbe  possibility  of  differentiatiiig  the  cerebral  cortex  in  relation 
to  its  fuDotiona  took  origin  in  the  work  of  Bevan  Lewis  and  Henry 
Clarke  in  1878,  and  the  subject  has  in  recent  years  received  attention 
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at  the  hands  of  A.  W.  Campbell,  Brodmann,  J.  S.  Bolbon,  and  othen. 
Certain  main  features  hare  been  established,  although  unanimity  on 
the  interpretation  of  all  the  facta  has  not  yet  been  reached. 
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The  cortex  may  be  divided  into  five  primary  laminse : — 

1.  The  outer  fibre  layer  or  superficial  lamina. — The  fibres  are 
largely  derived  from  the  deudrooB  of  the  cells  of  the  next  layer.  The 
nerve-cells  (F  in  fig.  433)  intermingled  with  these  are  branched,  and 
have  several  processes  which  lie  horizontally  beneath  the  surface 
(tangential  fibres).  There  are  doubtless  association  units  linking 
the  incoming  afferent  neurons  to  those  which  are  motor.  Neuroglia 
cells  are  also  present. 

2.  The  outer  cell  lamina  or  layer  of  small  pyramids. — There  are 
several  deep,  and  the  largest  cells  are  situated  most  deeply.  Elach  of 
these  has  an  apical  process  running  to  the  surface,  where  the 
branches  run  tangentially.    The  lateral  processes  are  also  branched 
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dendrons.  The  axon  originates  from  the  base.  The  layer  of  small 
pyramids  increases  in  depth  as  we  ascend  the  animal  scala  They 
are  believed  to  be  association  units  subserving  the  higher  mental 
processes. 

3,  The  middle  cell  lamina  {numbered  4  in  figure  432). — This 
consists  of  small  cells  called  granules.  This  layer  is  a  distinguishing 
mark  of  sensory  areas,  and  is  practically  absent  in  the  pre-Kolandic 
or  motor  convolutions. 

4.  The  inner  fibre  layer. — In  certain  regions  of  the  cortex  this 
contains  the  giant  pyramids  or  Betz  cells,  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  motor  areas.  In  the  visual  cortex  the  so-called  solitary  cells 
of  Meynert  are  present  here. 
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5.  The  inner  cell  lamina  or  polymorphic  layer, — These  are  small 
scattered  cells,  many  of  a  fusiform  shape.  In  the  Island  of  Sell  this 
layer  is  hypertrophied,  and  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  grey 
matter  by  a  stratum  of  white  fibres;  it  is  known  then  as  the 
claustmm. 

The  Gk)lgi  method  of  staining  has  proved  conspicuously  useful  for 
studying  the  shapes  and  dispositions  of  the  cells  (fig&  433,  434,  435). 

Nerve-fibres  pass  in  vertical  streaks  through  the  deeper  layers  of 
the  grey  matter ;  some  of  these  are  axons  conveying  impulses  down- 
wards, others  are  sensory  in  function  and  carry  impulses  upwards. 
Some  strands  lie  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  cortex;  this  is 
specially  noticeable  in  the  layers  we  have  numbered  1  and  4    In 


Fio.  485.— Human  cerebral  cortex,  showing  a  Betz  ceU  or  giant  pyramid :  Oolgi's  method. 

High  power.    (Mott.) 

the  portion  of  the  occipital  lobe  which  is  the  visual  sphere,  the 
granule  layer  (No.  3),  which  is  so  specially  characteristic  of  sensory 
function,  is  of  great  depth  and  is  divided  into  two  by  optic  radiations 
running  horizontally,  which  constitute  the  white  line  of  Genn^xrL 

Bolton  regards  the  fifth  lamina  as  the  fundamental  cell  layer,  the 
others  being  formed  from  it  from  within  outwards,  both  in  embryonic 
and  historical  development.  Defect  of  development  of  the  outer  layers 
leads  to  various  forms  of  amentia  (inborn  lack  of  mental  develop- 
ment, or  idiocy) ;  in  dementia  (degenerative  mental  change  coming 
on  later  in  life)  there  are  retrograde  changes  in  the  upper  layers  of 
cells.  The  fifth  or  inner  cell  layer  is  probably  concerned  with  the 
performance  of  organic  and  instinctive  activities,  and  there  is  but 
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little  diflFerence  seen  here  between  man,  monkey,  and  dog.  The 
second  layer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  concerned  with  the  psychic  or 
associational  functions,  and  attains  its  maximum  depth  in  man. 

•The  archipallium  (p.  640)  is  the  portion  of  the  cortex  which 
makes  it  appeartmce  earliest  in  vertebrates,  and  is  associated  with 
the  rhinencephalon  or  olfactory  lobe  of  the  pala-encephalon.  In 
mammals  it  is  reduced  to  small  proportions  in  comparison  with  the 
rest  of  the  cortex,  which  is  termed,  on  account  of  its  later  appearance 
in  historical  development,  the  neopallium.  In  man,  the  archipallium 
is  doubled  in  to  form  the  hippocampus  major,  which  projects  into  the 
lateral  ventricle;  this  is  continuous  externally  around  the  dentate 
sulcus  with  the  gyrus  hippocampi  This  part  of  the  cortex  is  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  neopallium,  being  much  simpler  in  structure 
— the  pyramids,  for  instance,  are  reduced  to  a  single  layer,  and  the 
smaller  cells  nearer  the  surface  are  grouped  in  a  characteristic  nest- 
like way. 

The  White  Blatter  of  the  Cerebrum. 

The  white  matter  of  the  cerebrum,  like  white  matter  elsewhere,  is 
made  up  of  medullated  nerve  fibrea  According  to  the  direction  of 
the  fibres,  they  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  groups: — 

1.  Association  fibres, — These  pass  from  convolution  to  convolution, 
and  the  principal  bundles  of  these  are  shown  semi-diagrammatically 
in  fig.  436. 

2.  Commissural  fibres. — These  pass  by  the  commissures  of  the 
brain,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  corpus  callorum,  so  as  to 
link  the  convolutions  of  one  hemisphere  with  the  corresponding 
convolutions  in  the  opposite  hemisphere,  where  they  terminate  in 
arborisations  (synapses)  around  the  cells  of  the  grey  cortex. 

3.  Projection  fibres, — These  are  the  fibres  which  run  more  or 
less  vertically  and  link  the  cerebrum  to  the  lower  portions  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  They  may  be  subdivided  into  the  efferent 
projection  fibres,  which  convey  impulses  downwards,  and  the  afferent 
projection  fibres,  which  convey  impulses  upwards.  They  are  shown 
semi-diagrammatically  in  fig.  437. 

The  term  projection  fibre  almost  explains  itself.  By  means  of 
the  efferent  projection  system  the  cerebrum  is  able  to  project  its 
impulses  to  the  cord,  and  thence  to  the  muscles  at  the  periphery. 
By  means  of  the  afferent  projection  system  the  surface  of  the  body, 
provided  as  it  is  with  sense  organs,  is  able  to  project  its  impulses  to 
the  seat  of  sensation. 

The  efferent  projection  system, — The  most  important  portion  of 
this  is  the  cerebro-spinal  motor  tract.  The  cells  of  the  cortex  which 
give  rise  to  these  fibres  are  par  excellence  the  Betz  cells,  which  are 
formed  in  the  fourth  layer  in  the  region  of  the  brain,  known  as  the 
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motor  area  (the  convolutions  immediately  in  front  of  the  Eolandic 
fissure.)  The  axon  of  each  of  these  giant  pyramids  originates  from 
its  base,  and  fig.  438  (next  page)  shows  in  outline  the  destination 
fibres. 

1  is  a  cell  of  the  motor  or  Bolandic  area  of  the  cerebral  cortex ; 
its  axon  (Ax)  passes  down  in  the  pyramidal  tract,  and  crosses  the 
middle  lino  (oo)  at  the  pyramidal  decussation.  It  gives  off  collaterals, 
one  of  which  (assoe.)  is  an  association  fibre  passing  to  terminate  in 
the  cortex  of  a  neighbouring  convolution ;  another,  labelled  commis,  is 
a  commissural  fibre  passing  in  the  corpus  callosum  to  the  opposite 
hemisphere ;  others  pass  into  basal  ganglia. 

In  the  cord,  collaterals  pass  off  to  end  in  synapses  around  cells 
at  the  base  of  the  posterior  horn,  and  the  main  fibre  has  a  similar 
termination;  from  each  of  these  posterior  horn  cells,  a  short  axon 
passes  to  end  in  an  arborisation  around  an  anterior  comual  cell; 
only  one  of  these  is  shown ;  the  motor  nerve-fibre  passes  from  this 
to  muscular  fibres,  to  terminate  in  end-plates  there. 

The  pyramidal  cell  numbered  2  is  taken  to  illustrate  the  similar 
relationships  between  the  cortex  and  muscles  supplied  by  cranial 
nerves ;  its  axon  is  represented  as  ending  in  the  motor  nucleus  of 
the  seventh  nerve,  and  the  new  axon  arising  there  passes  to  face- 
muscles.  In  order  to  prevent  confusion  in  the  diagram,  cell  2  is 
placed  in  one  of  the  upper  convolutions ;  the  face  area  of  the  cortex 
is  really  below  those  for  the  limbs. 

The  cell  numbered  3  illustrates  the  fact  that  certain  axons  never 
reach  the  spinal  cord,  but  terminate  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  mid- 
brain and  pons ;  such  fibres  may  therefore  be  called  cortico-pontine, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  pyramidal  fibres,  which  are  cortico-spinal. 
From  these  subsidiary  masses  of  grey  matter  in  the  pons  and  mid- 
brain, new  tracts,  such  as  the  bundle  of  Monakow  or  prepyramidal 
tract,  arise  (ponto-spinal  fibres),  which  continue  on  the  impulse  to  the 
anterior  comual  cells. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  diagram  to  insert  autonomic 
fibres  with  their  accessory  cell-stations  in  ganglia  outside  the 
central  nervous  systems.  For  these  the  reader  is  referred  back  to 
Chap.  XVII. 

The  afferent  projection  system. — ^This  is  also  indicated  in  outline 
in  the  same  dit^am  (fig.  438).  A  is  a  cell  of  one  of  the  spinal 
ganglia  on  the  posterior  nerve-roots ;  its  peripheral  axon  terminates 
in  muscular  tendons  or  in  skin,  and  the  impulse  it  conducts  is 
afferent,  as  shown  by  the  arrow.  The  central  axon  passes  into 
the  spinal  cord,  and  its  impulse  ultimately  arrives  at  the  cortex  of 
the  opposite  side  through  several  intermediate  cell-stations.  The 
last  relay  on  the  sensory  path  passes  from  o.t.,  the  optic  thalamus, 
to  the  cortex,  and  is  linked  up  to  the  motor  cell  (1)  by  the  associa- 
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tioD   unit   (4)  in   the   mperfici&l  layer  of   the  grey  matter.     Ita 
intervening  coarse  from  spinal  ganglion  to  optic  tbalamna  is  to  save 
confusion  in  the  diagram,  representeid  by  a  dotted  Una     Tbe  diagram 
on  the  next  page  (fig.  439)  ^Is  in  the  details  of  (he  sensorj  path 
Beginning  at  the  lower  part  of  the  dii^nun  (fig.  439)  on  the  r^- 


Fm.  4(9.— DUc"™  o' "»  prinrlptl  eBbrnit  duntuli. 


hand  side,  we  see  one  of  tbe  cells  of  a  spinal  ganglion.  Ita  oentnl 
axon  enters  the  cord,  runs  up  the  posterior  column,  and  terminates  in 
one  or  other  of  the  dorsal  column  nuclei  gracilis  or  cuneatus) ;  the  new 
axons  arising  there,  called  arcuate  fibres,  cross  the  middle  line  and 
ascend  as  fibres  of  the  main  fillet  to  the  optic  thalamus ;  from  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  new  relay  carries  on  the  impulse  to  the  cortex. 
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In  the  cord,  however,  it  gives  off  many  collaterals,  some  of  which 
arborise  around  anterior  horn  cells  of  the  same  or  the  opposite  side, 
to  form  the  basis  of  spinal  reflex  action.  Others  are  shown  crossing 
the  middle  line,  and  they  ultimately  reach  the  thalamus  by  the 
ascending  tracts  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  spinal  cord  and  bulb. 

The  arrangement  of  the  sensory  cranial  nerves  is  very  similar ;  a 
cell  of  the  Gassenan  ganglion  is  seen  sending  its  peripheral  axon  to  the 
face  region  in  the  fifth  nerve,  and  its  central  axon  to  arborise  around 
the  cells  of  the  sensory  nucleus  of  the  fifth  nerve  in  the  bulb.  From 
these  cells  the  second  relay  carries  on  the  impulse  to  the  thalamus. 

The  arrangement  of  the  cochlear  nerve  is  very  similar;  the  second 
relay,  via  trapezium  tind  lateral  fillet,  carries  the  impulse,  however,  to 
the  posterior  corpus  quadrigeminum  instead  of  to  the  optic  thalamus ; 
a  third  relay,  not  shown  in  the  diagram,  completes  the  journey  from 
this  mass  of  grey  matter  to  the  cortex. 

The  connections  of  the  cord  and  cerebrum  to  the  cerebellum  we 
have  previously  studied  (see  fig.  422,  p.  679),  and  so  they  are  not 
shown  in  the  present  diagrams. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  following  point :  when 
an  afferent  fibre  enters  the  spinal  cord,  it  divides  into  three  main 
sets  of  branches.  The  first  set,  the  shortest,  forms  synapses  with 
the  motor  cells  of  the  anterior  horn ;  here  we  have  the  anatomical 
basis  of  spinal  reflex  action.  The  second  set  passes  through  an 
intermediate  cell-station  in  Clarke's  column  to  the  cerebellum,  the 
emerging  fibres  from  which  also  influence  the  motor  dischcurge  of 
the  cortical  and  anterior  horn  cells.  The  third  set,  the  longest, 
passes  through  three  intermediate  cell-stations  (the  first  in  the 
nucleus  gracilis  or  cuneatus,  the  second  in  the  optic  thalamus,  the 
third  in  the  association  units  in  the  cortex),  and  ultimately  reaches 
the  pyramidal  nerve-cells  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  the  efferent  fibres 
(pyramidal  fibres)  of  which  pass  to  the  motor  cells  of  the  anterior 
cornu  and  influence  their  discharge.  The  motor  nerve-cells  of  the 
anterior  horn  may  thus  be  influenced  by  the  afferent  impulses 
via  three  paths  or  nervous  circles.  In  health,  all  these  nervous 
circles  are  in  action  to  produce  coordinated  muscular  impidses.  In 
locomotor  ataxy,  which  is  a  degeneration  of  the  cells  of  the  ganglia 
on  the  posterior  roots  and  their  branches,  all  these  nervous  circles 
are  deranged,  and  the  result  is  loss  of  reflex  action,  and  incoordina- 
tion of  muscular  movements. 


CHAPTEE  XLVII 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD 

Thb  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  fall  into  two  categories :  functions 
of  the  grey  matter,  which  consist  in  the  conversion  of  afTerent  into 
efferent  impulses  {reflex  action) ;  and  functions  of  the  white  matter, 
which  are  those  of  conduction. 

The  Oord  as  an  Organ  of  Ckmduotion. 

The  fibres  of  the  spinal  cord  consist  of  three  main  groups ;  these 
are — (1)  the  association  tracts,  which  connect  together  different 
s^ments  of  the  cord  and  thus  bring  about  coordination  of  the 
impulses,  which  leave  it  at  various  levels,  in  relationship  to  the 
impulses  which  enter  the  cord  either  below  or  above  any  particular 
region ;  (2)  the  efferent  projection  fibres,  which  connect  the  cord  with 
the  different  parts  of  the  brain  above  it.  The  main  motor  path,  the 
pyramidal  tnwt,  comes  into  this  category ;  and  after  our  full  descrip- 
tion of  its  course,  we  need  not  do  more  here  than  remind  the  reader 
that  it  originates  from  the  giant  pyramids  of  the  motor  area  of  the 
cortex,  and  that  its  fibres  cross  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  spinal 
cord,  the  principal  decussation  occurring  at  the  lowest  level  of  the 
bulb ;  from  the  grey  matter  in  which  it  terminates  in  the  cord,  the 
impulse  is  continued  onwards,  imtil  in  the  end  it  reaches  the  muscles 
via  the  fibres  which  leave  the  cord  in  the  anterior  nerve-roots ;  (3) 
the  affererU  projection  system  of  fibres;  these  primarily  enter  the 
cord  by  the  posterior  spinal  nerve-roota  The  impulses  which  these 
convey  enter  (a)  the  spinal  grey  matter,  (6)  the  cerebellum,  and  (c) 
the  cerebrum,  the  seat  of  consciousness. 

It  is  these  sensory  tracts  which  are  the  most  complex,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  cell-stations  in  their  course,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  determining  in  animals  the  different  kinds  of  sensa- 
tions which  are  present  in  health,  or  which  may  be  absent  after 
injury  to  various  tracts.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  ultimately,  so 
far  as  the  cerebrum  is  concerned,  crossing  occurs  somewhere,  so  that 
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each  hemisphere  is  related  to  the  opposite  half  of  the  bodj,  not  only 
in  regard  to  motion  but  in  regard  to  sensation  also.  The  main 
difficulty  of  investigators  has  been  to  determine  exactly  where  the 
crossing  occurs;  in  man  especially,  many  of  the  impulses  cross 
shortly  after  their  entry  into  the  cord,  and  then  travel  up  to  the 
higher  centres  by  paths  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord  to  that  by 
which  they  enter.  In  such  investigations  on  man,  various  injuries 
to  the  cord  have  to  be  carefully  studied,  and  it  is  such  careful  study 
that  has  led  to  this  conclusion. 

For  fifty  years,  physiologists,  stimulated  by  the  work  of  Brown- 
S6quard,  have  attempted  to  tntce  the  upward  paths  of  afferent 
impulses  through  the  spinal  cord.  By  experiments  on  animals,  the 
secondary  ascending  degenerations  which  follow  injury  can  be  fol- 
lowed with  exactitude,  and  traced  into  bidb,  cerebrum,  cerebellum, 
or  other  parta  But  even  though  such  animals  may  be  long  under 
observation,  they  cannot  tell  us,  and  we  can  only  with  diflSculty 
and  ill-success  guess,  how  their  sensations  are  affected  by  the  lesion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  clinical  observer  may  expend  much 
time  and  trouble  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  loss  of  sensation, 
but  it  is  usually  impossible  to  verify  the  anatomical  position  and 
nature  of  the  lesion.  In  many  cases  where  a  microscopical  examina- 
tion has  been  made,  the  disease  has  been  of  a  progressive  nature,  or 
the  patient  has  died  from  complications,  which  detract  from  his 
suitability  for  an  examination  of  this  kind. 

Nevertheless,  by  a  combination  of  the  experimental  and  clinical 
methods,  we  have  now  arrived  at  some  accuracy  on  these  points,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  in  this  direction  the  value  of  the 
psycho-physical  examination  of  patients  which  has  within  the  last 
few  years  been  made  by  Head,  Rivers,  and  Sherren. 

In  order,  however,  to  examine  the  sensations  of  a  patient,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  first  how  to  classify  the  sensations  which  are  the 
result  of  cutaneous  stimulation.  To  do  this,  we  must  somewhat 
anticipate  what  we  shall  go  into  more  fully  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Cutaneous  Senses.  It  has  been  proved  that,  scattered  over  the 
external  surface  of  the  body,  are  a  number  of  spots,  some  which  are 
more  susceptible  to  one  form  of  stimulus  than  others.  The  spots  are 
of  four  kinds,  known  as  touch  spots,  pain  spots,  heat  spots,  and  cold 
spots,  and  these  correspond  to  the  four  kinds  of  sensations  which  we 
experience  as  the  result  of  cutaneous  excitation.  They  correspond 
to  different  kinds  of  end-organs  in  the  skin,  and  the  impulses  are 
carried  to  the  central  nervous  system  by  different  groups  of  fibres. 

Dr  Head  found,  from  an  experiment  he  made  by  cutting  a  sensory 
cutaneous  nerve  in  his  own  arm,  that  although  the  patch  of  skin 
supplied  by  the  nerve  was  entirely  destitute  of  sensation,  the  under- 
lying parts  were  still  sensitive  to  pressure  and  to  pain.    These  deep 
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sensations  are  subserved  by  nerve-fibres  which  are  distributed  with 
the  muscular  nerves.  It  is  by  means  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  muscles, 
tendons,  and  joints  that  we  are  aware  of  the  position  of  our  limbs, 
and  the  extent  of  muscular  contraction. 

After  a  time  true  cutaneous  sensation  returned  when  the  severed 
nerve  r^enerated,  but  it  was  not  until  many  months  elapsed  that 
sensation  was  as  sharp  and  as  accurately  localised  as  it  was  before 
the  nerve  had  been  cut  The  first  sensations  that  returned  enabled 
Head  to  feel  pain,  to  distinguish  large  differences  of  temperature, 
and  to  localise  the  position  of  a  touch  somewhat  inaccurately.  Head 
terms  such  imperfect  sensations  protopathic.  The  ability  to  localise 
accurately,  to  distinguish  small  differences  of  temperature  and  the 
finer  distinctions  generally  of  cutaneous  sensations,  returned  later, 
and  are  spoken  of  as  epicritic.  We  may  thus  divide  the  main  sensa- 
tions coming  from  the  periphery  of  the  body  into  deep  and 
cutaneous ;  and  the  cutaneous  sensations  into  protopathic  and  epi- 
critic. The  other  classification  into  sensations  of  touch,  heat,  cold, 
and  pain,  cuts  across  the  first ;  thus  we  may  have  pain  that  is  of 
deep  or  of  cutaneous  origin ;  we  may  have  temperature  sensations 
which  are  both  rough  or  protopathic,  and  accurate  or  epicritic ;  and 
we  may  feel  pressure  and  localise  it  by  means  of  the  cutaneous  sense 
proper,  or  by  the  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves  in  the  deeper 
structures.  Whether  different  nerve-fibres  are  concerned  in  the 
transiuission  of  protopathic  and  epricritic  impulses  is  a  matter  of 
doubt.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  same  fibres  may  be  concerned 
iu  the  transmission  of  both. 

Diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  in  man  usually  are  widespread  and 
affect  many  tracts ;  the  disorders  of  muscular  paralysis  and  of  sensa- 
tion thus  produced  will  therefore  be  complex.  The  more  limited  the 
lesion,  the  fewer  tracts  will  be  affected,  and  such  conditions  are 
therefore  more  on  all  fours  with  these  localised  lesions  or  sections 
of  tracts  which  can  be  performed  on  animals.  The  operation  of 
hemisection  in  an  animal  produces  paralysis  of  the  same  side  of  the 
body  below  the  injury.  So  it  is  in  a  man  in  whom  disease  has  pro- 
duced an  interruption  of  the  pathways  on  one  side  only  of  the  cord. 
But  such  an  animal  or  man  (and  the  observation  is  more  accurate  in 
man)  will  not  have  lost  all  sensation  on  the  same  side ;  tactile 
discrimination,  and  the  motorial  sense  will  have  largely  disappeared, 
but  sensations  of  pain,  of  heat,  and  of  cold  will  still  remain,  because 
the  tracts  which  convey  such  impulses  cross  over  in  the  cord  at 
varying  levels  after  entering  it,  and  therefore  any  loss  in  such  sensa- 
tions \nll  occur  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  which  is  injured. 

It  was  no  doubt  absence  of  correct  knowledge  on  this  question 
that  led  Schiff  to  imagine  that  impulses  translated  by  the  brain,  as 
sensations  of  temperature  and  pain,  travelled  up  by*  the  grey  matter. 
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and  not  by  the  posterior  colonms.  It  certainly  is  the  case  that  in 
the  condition  cidled  syringomyelia  (a  disease  of  the  grey  matter  of 
the  cord),  sensations  of  heat,  cold,  and  pain  are  lost,  but  this  is  dne 
to  the  disease  catting  through  the  crossing  fibres  which  convey  the 
impulses  in  question.  Head  has  pointed  out  that  disease  strictly 
limited  to  the  grey  matter  does  not  produce  loss  of  any  kind  of 
sensation,  except  by  interfering  with  those  paths  which  pass  through 
its  substanca 

We  have  seen  that  afferent  impulses  pass  into  the  cord  by 
peripheral  nerves  (the  primary  or  peripheral  level)  in  certain  com- 
binations from  the  protopathic,  epicritic,  and  deep  systems.  In  the 
spinal  cord  these  are  sorted  out  and  travel  up  in  new  combinations, 
and  it  is  possible  that  before  they  finally  reach  the  cortex  a  fresh 
sorting  may  take  place  in  higher  cell-stations  before  they  idtimately 
arrive  at  the  seat  of  consciousness.  The  first  rearrangement  occurs 
at  the  secondary  level,  that  is  on  entrance  into  the  cord,  and  a 
further  sorting  at  the  third  level,  but  of  this  but  little  is  known  at 
present.  Head's  work  so  far  has  been  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
rearrangement  at  the  second  level,  as  derived  &om  a  study  of  spinal 
cord  disease. 

We  may  make  a  rough  comparison  of  what  occurs,  to  what  takes 
place  in  the  correspondence  which  flows  in  from  all  quarters  to  a 
busy  man,  such  as  a  Secretary  of  State.  The  letters  will  come  from 
all  quarters,  and  deal  with  numerous  topics ;  some  will  be  private 
letters,  some  will  be  advertisements,  some  will  be  official,  some 
begging  letters,  and  so  forth.  This  mass  of  correspondence  will  be 
sorted  out  by  minor  officials,  the  advertisements  and  the  begging 
letters  will  probably  never  reach  the  busy  officer  of  State,  and  he  will 
therefore  not  be  conscious  of  their  existence  unless  he  examines  the 
waste-paper  basket.  But  the  private  letters  and  the  official  letters 
will  be  sorted  out  into  separate  bags,  whether  they  come  from  England 
or  from  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  these  ultimately  reach  his 
eye.  In  the  same  way,  the  impulses  that  give  rise  to  pain,  whether 
from  cutaneous  or  deep  structures,  will  all  be  combined  and  travel  up 
one  path.  Those  due  to  heat  or  to  cold,  whether  protopathic  or 
epicritic,  in  other  paths;  those  which  are  tactile  or  motorial,  in 
another.  And  so  a  localised  spinal  lesion  may  interrupt  all  the 
fibres  subserving  the  sensation  of  heat  without  interfering  with  those 
which  underlie  sensations  of  cold,  and  so  forth. 

Tactile,  painful,  and  thermal  impulses,  and  those  associated  with 
tactile  localisation,  cross  in  their  passage  through  the  spinal  cord  at 
varying  levels  soon  after  entranca  But  the  sensory  impulses  which 
underlie  the  recognition  of  passive  position  and  movement,  and  finer 
tactile  discrimination,  do  not  cross  within  the  limits  of  the  spinal 
cord ;  they  pass  up  the  posterior  colimrn  on  the  side  of  entrance,  and 
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80  reach  the  gracile  and  ouneate  nuclei  of  the  bulb,  and  it  is  the 
fibres  which  arise  from  the  cells  of  these  nuclei  which  cross  in  the 
decussation  of  the  fillet. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  sensory  impulses  cross  to  the 
opposite  side  varies  greatly.  Some,  such  as  those  associated  with 
pain,  heat,  and  cold,  cross  over  in  the  space  of  five  or  six  spinal 
s^ments.  With  tactile  impulses  the  crossing  is  evidently  less  rapid ; 
but  until  the  crossing  is  completed  there  will  obviously  be  two 
channels,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cord,  open  for  tactile  impulses ; 
and  such  a  double  path  will  be  shorter  for  the  impulses  which  cross 
more  rapidly;  and  finally,  as  just  stated,  the  impulses  associated 
with  position,  movement,  and  tactile  discrimination  have  only  one 
path  in  the  cord,  as  the  decussation  does  not  take  place  until  the 
bulb  is  reached ;  hence  a  hemisection  of  the  cord,  or  of  one  posterior 
column,  will  abolish  these  forms  of  sensibility  from  the  parts  below 
the  lesion,  on  the  same  side  of  the  body  as  the  lesion. 

Painful  impulses  from  the  skin  arriving  in  the  cord  from  proto- 
pathio  fibres  pass  into  the  second  level  at  the  point  of  entry,  and 
rapidly  cross  over  to  the  other  side.  Fibres  of  the  deep  system 
running  with  the  muscular  nerves  and  carrying  impulses  also  of  a 
painful  kind  from  the  same  part  of  the  body  do  not  necessarily  enter 
the  cord  by  the  same  posterior  roots  as  those  carrying  cutaneous 
painful  stimuli  Thus  more  than  one  s^ment  of  the  cord  is 
required  before  all  painful  impulses  from  any  one  part  of  the  body 
can  be  gathered  together  and  recombined.  This  is  the  reason  why, 
in  a  local  lesion  in  the  cord,  there  may  be  a  want  of  correspond- 
ence between  the  extent  of  the  cutaneous  and  deep  analgesia  (loss 
of  sensation  to  pain). 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  only  considered  the  sorting  out  of  those 
impulses  which  reach  the  cerebrum  and  thus  rise  into  consciousness. 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  another  group  of  impulses  which  never 
rise  into  consciousness  at  all,  and  although  these  are  afferent  they 
are  therefore  not  sensory. 

Our  previous  illustration  of  the  correspondence  of  a  busy  man 
may  help  us  again  in  understanding  this.  His  clerks  sort  his  letters, 
and  those  of  a  certain  kind  (circulars  and  the  like)  will  probably  never 
reach  him  at  all.  So  it  is  with  afferent  impulses;  the  primary 
sorting  is  into  sensory  and  non-sensory;  the  sensory  impulses  are 
again  sorted  into  those  of  touch,  pain,  and  temperature ;  the  non- 
sensory  impulses  are  those  mainly  destined  for  the  cerebellum,  and 
reach  it  by  the  cerebellar  tracts.  These  travel  up  the  cord  on  the 
side  of  entry,  and  reach  the  same  side  of  the  cerebellum.  This 
explains  the  delay  in  the  crossing  of  the  sensory  impulses  which 
subserve  the  sense  of  position  and  movement  and  tactile  discrimina- 
tion,  a  crossing  which,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  occur  imtil  the  bulb 
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is  reached.  It  is  impulses  from  the  joints  and  muscles  which  are 
specially  important  for  the  cerebellum  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its 
functions  of  equilibration  and  coordination  of  muscular  movementa 
These  impulses  are  non-sensory,  but  they  are  carried  by  fibres  which 
originate  as  collaterals  from  those  wUcb  carry  the  true  sensory 
impulses  of  the  same  nature  to  the  cerebrum.  This  group  of  fibres 
therefore  remains  in  the  cord  on  the  side  of  entry,  in  order  to  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  cerebellar  tracts ;  the  impulses  reach  the 
cerebellar  tracts  with  the  intermediation  of  a  cell-station  in  Clarke's 
column.  When  the  tract  conveying  what  we  may  term  the  motorial 
sensations  to  the  cerebrum  has  ministered  in  this  way  to  the  needs 
of  the  cerebellum,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  following  the 
example  of  the  other  tracts,  so  when  the  spinal  cord  is  passed  and 
the  bulb  reached,  crossing  of  these  fibres  occurs  in  due  course. 

To  sum  up — the  spinal  cord  is  the  seat  of  the  transmutation  of 
most  of  the  impulses  of  the  first  or  peripheral  level  into  those  of 
the  secondary  level  of  the  afferent  projection  system.  This  recom- 
bination takes  place  on  the  same  side  as  that  by  which  the  impulses 
enter  the  cord.  The  secondary  paths  for  sensory  impulses  then  cross 
with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  so  that  ultimately  all  except  those 
subserving  the  sense  of  position  and  movement  and  tactile  dis- 
crimination have  passed  to  the  opposite  side  within  the  limit  of  the 
spinal  cord ;  and  those  which  do  not  cross  in  the  cord  do  so  after 
reaching  the  nuclei  of  the  posterior  columns.  At  the  same  time, 
within  the  spinal  cord  afferent  impulses  become  separated  into  sensory 
and  non-sensory,  and  the  latter  are  exemplified  by  those  which  reach 
the  same  side  of  the  cerebellum  by  the  cerebellar  tracts. 

Reflex  Action  of  the  Spinal  Oord. 

• 

The  reflex  actions  of  the  spinal  cord  may  first  be  studied  in  the 
brainless  frog.  In  such  a  low  type  of  animal,  the  interdependence  of 
cord  and  brain  is  not  such  a  marked  feature  as  it  is  in  the  higher 
animals,  and  the  spinal  cord  possesses  within  itself  a  great  power  of 
controlling  and  coordinating  very  complex  reflex  sictions.  A  study 
of  the  reactions  of  the  frog's  spinal  cord,  moreover,  illustrates  most  of 
the  fundamental  facts  in  relation  to  reflex  action  generally. 

After  destruction  of  the  brain  the  shock  of  the  operation 
renders  the  animal  for  a  variable  time  motionless  and  irresponsive 
to  stimuli,  but  later  on  it  gradually  assumes  a  position  which  differs 
but  little  from  that  of  a  living  conscious  frog.  If  thrown  into 
water  it  will  swim ;  if  placed  on  a  slanting  board  it  will  crawl  up  it 
(Gk)ltz) ;  if  stroked  on  the  flanks  it  will  cr^  (Qoltz) ;  if  it  is  laid  on 
its  back,  and  a  small  piece  of  blotting-paper  moistened  with  acid  be 
placed  on  the  skin,  it  will  generally  succeed  in  kicking  it  off ;  if  a 
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foot  is  pinched  it  will  draw  the  foot  awaj ;  if  left  perf eotlj  quiet  it 
remains  motionless. 

The  muscular  response  that  follows  an  excitation  of  the  surface 
is  purposive  and  constant,  the  path  along  which  the  impulse  is  pro- 
pagated being  definite. 

Under  certain  abnormal  conditions,  however,  the  propagation  of 
the  impulse  in  the  cord  is  widespread,  the  normal  paths  b^ng,  as  it 
were,  broken  down.  This  is  seen  in  the  convulsions  that  occur  on 
slight  excitation  in  animals  or  men  who  have  suffered  from  profuse 
hs^orrhage,  or  in  the  disease  called  lockjaw  or  tetanus.  Such  a 
condition  is  easily  demonstrable  in  a  brainless  frog  under  the  influence 
of  strychnine:  after  the  injection  of  a  few  drops  of  a  1  per  cent 
solution  under  the  skin,  cutaneous  excitation  no  longer  produces  co- 
ordinated responses,  but  paroxysms  of  convulsions,  in  which  the  frog 
assumes  a  characteristic  attitude,  with  arms  flexed  and  legs  extended. 

Spreading  of  reflexes, — If  one  lower  limb  is  excited,  it  is  that  limb 
which  responds :  if  the  excitation  is  a  strong  one  it  will  spread  to  the 
limb  of  the  opposite  side,  and  if  stronger  still,  to  the  upper  limbs  also. 

Pfliiger  taught  that  the  direction  of  irradiation  within  the  spinal 
cord  was  always  upwards.  Sherrington  has  shown  that  this  is  not 
so,  and  has  discovered  many  descending  paths  (see  p.  653). 

Gumviaiion  of  reflexes. — ^This  is  well  illustrated  by  Turck's  method. 
If  a  number  of  beakers  of  water  are  prepared,  acidulated  with  1,  2, 
4,  etc.,  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  per  1000,  and  the  tips  of  the  frog's 
toes  are  immersed  in  the  weakest,  the  frog  at  first  takes  no  notice  of 
the  fact,  but  in  time  the  cumulation  or  summation  of  the  sensory 
impulses  causes  the  animal  to  withdraw  its  feet.  If  this  is  repeated 
with  t}ie  stronger  liquids  in  succession,  the  time  that  intervenes  before 
the  muscles  respond  becomes  less  and  less.  This  method  also  serves 
to  test  reflex  irritability  when  the  frog  is  under  the  influence  of 
various  drugs. 

Inhibition  of  reflexes, — If,  instead  of  the  whole  brain,  the  cerebnmi 
only  is  destroyed,  and  the  optic  lobes  are  left  intact,  response  to 
excitation  is  much  slower,  the  influence  of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
brain  inhibiting  the  reflex  action  of  the  cord.  Or  if  in  doing  the 
experiment  with  acid  just  described  the  toes  of  the  other  foot  are 
being  simultaneously  pinched,  the  response  to  the  acid  is  delayed. 

This  influence  of  the  brain  on  the  cord  is  also  illustrated  in  man, 
by  the  fact  that  a  strong  effort  of  the  will  can  control  many  reflex 
actions.  It  is,  for  instance,  possible  to  subdue  the  tendency  to 
sneeze ;  if  one  accidentally  puts  one's  hand  in  a  flame,  the  natural 
reflex  is  to  withdraw  it :  yet  it  is  well  known  that  Granmer,  when  being 
burnt  at  the  stake,  held  his  hand  in  the  flames  till  it  was  consumed. 

After  the  spinal  cord  has  been  divided  by  injury  or  disease  in  the 
thoracic  region,  the  brain  can  no  longer  exert  this  controlling  action ; 

2  Y 
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henoe  the  part  of  the  cord  below  the  injury  having  it,  as  it  were,  all 
its  own  way,  has  its  reflex  irritability  increased.^  The  increase  of 
reflex  irritability  is  also  seen  in  the  disease  called  lateral  idema; 
here  the  lateral  columns,  including  the  pyramidal  tract,  becmne 
degenerated,  and  so  the  path  from  the  brain  to  the  cells  of  the  cord 
is  in  great  measure  destroyed.  In  these  patients  the  increase  of 
reflex  irritability  may  become  a  very  distressing  symptom,  slight 
excitations,  like  a  movement  of  the  bed-clothes,  arousing  powerfol 
convulsive  spasms  of  the  legs. 

Reflex  Action  in  Man. 

The  reflexes  obtainable  in  man  form  a  most  important  bctor 
in  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system ;  each  action  is  efiectod 
through  an  afferent  sensory  nerve,  a  system  of  nerve-cells  in  the 
cord  termed  the  reflex  centre,  and  an  efferent  motor  nerve;  the 
whole  constitutes  what  is  called  the  rejlex  arc.  The  absence  of 
certain  reflexes  may  determine  the  position  in  the  spinal  cord  which 
is  the  seat  of  disease. 

Two  forms  of  reflex  action  must  be  distinguished : — 

1.  Superficial  reflexes.  These  are  coordinated  reflex  actions,  and 
are  excited  by  stimulation  of  the  skin. 

2.  Deep  reflexes  or  tendon  reflexes. 

Superficial  Reflexes. — These  are  obtained  by  a  gentle  stimuhi- 
tion,  such  as  a  touch  on  the  skin ;  the  muscles  beneath  are  usually 
affected,  but  muscles  at  a  distance  may  be  affected  also.  Thus  a 
prick  near  the  knee  will  cause  a  reflex  flexion  of  the  hip. 

The  most  important  of  these  reflexes  are : 

a.  Plantar  reflex:  withdrawal  of  the  feet  when  the  soles  are 
tickled. 

b.  OltUeal  reflex :  a  contraction  in  the  gluteus  when  the  skin  ov^ 
it  is  stimulated. 

c.  Cremasteric  reflex :  a  retraction  of  the  testicle  when  the  skin  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  is  stimulated. 

d.  Abdominal  reflex:  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
abdominal  wall  when  the  skin  over  the  side  of  the  abdomen  is 
stroked ;  the  upper  part  of  this  reflex  is  a  very  definite  contraction 
at  the  epigastrium,  and  has  been  termed  the  epigastric  reflex. 

e.  A  series  of  similar  reflex  actions  may  be  obtained  in  the  muscles 
of  the  back,  the  highest  being  in  the  muscles  of  the  scapula. 

f.  In  the  region  of  the  cranial  nerves  the  most  important  reflezee 
are  those  of  the  eye — (i)  the  conjunctival  reflex,  the  movement  of  the 

*  In  some  injuries  to  the  cord  produced  by  crushing,  ^tkoe  is  a  loss  of  reflexes 
below  the  injury.  These,  however,  are  not  simple  transverse  lesions ;  the  loss  of 
teflex  action  is  aue  partly  to  shock,  and  partly  to  extensive  ii^ury  of  the  grey  matter. 
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eyelids  when  the  front  of  the  ejeball  is  toached ;  and  (ii)  the  con- 
traction  of  the  pupil  on  exposore  of  the  eye  to  ]ight,  and  its  dilatatdon 
OQ  stimulation  of  the  skin  of  the  neck. 

Tendon  Reflexes. — When  the  muscles  are  in  a  state  of  slight 
tension,  a  tap  on  their  tendons  will  cause  them  to  contract.  The 
two  tendon  reflexes  which  are 
generally  examined  are  the 
patella  tendon  reflex  or  Jmee- 
jerk,  and  tbe  foot  phenomenon 
or  aiUde-donus. 

The  knee-jerk. — The  quad- 
riceps muscle  is  slightly 
stretched  by  patting  one  knee 
over  the  other ;  a  slight  blow 
on  the  patella  tendon  causes  a 
movement  of  the  foot  for-  (■ 
wards,  as  indicated  in  the 
dotted  line  of  fig.  440.     The 

Ehenomenon     is     present    in 
aalth. 

AnkU-dtmus. — ^This  is  eli- 
cited as  depicted  in  the  next  no.  no.-Th«  KD««-i«k.  (oown.) 
figore:    the  hand  is  pressed 

against  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  calf  muscles  are  thus  pat  on  the 
stretch  and  they  contract,  and  if  the  pressure  is  kept  up  a  quick 
succession   or    clonic  series   of 
contractions  is  obtained.     This, 
L  however,  is  not  readily  obtained 

^  in  health. 

The  phenomena  depend  for 

their  occurrence  on  the  int^- 

rity  of  the  reflex  arc    Disease 

or  injury  to  the  afferent  nerve, 

efferent  nerve,  or  spinal  grey 

matter,  abolishes  them,     ^us 

they    cannot    be    obtained    in 

locomotor    ataxy    (danu^    to 

the    posterior    nerve-roots),  or 

in  infantile  paralysis  (daiuage 

Fio.  «l.-Ankl^cl<«.Ill.  too"™-)  '**  '^^  anterior   horns  of   grey 

matter). 

They  are  excessive  in  those  conditions  which  increase  reflex 

irritability,  such  as  severance  of  brain  from  cord,  and  in  lateral 

aoleroeiB. 

In  order  that  the  muscle  may  respond,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
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be  in  an  irritable  condition;  this  is  accomplished  by  patting  it 
slightly  on  the  stretch,  and  so  calling  forth  the  condition  ciJled  Umus, 
and  thus  a  readiness  to  contract  on  slight  provocation.  Until  the 
last  few  years,  considerable  doubt  existed  as  to  whether  the  tendon- 
reflexes  were  trae  reflex  actions,  because  it  was  asserted  that  the 
time  intervening  between  the  stimulus  and  the  muscular  response 
was  too  short  Now  that  we  know  that  nerve-impulses  are  in  man 
propagated  at  the  rate  of  120  metres  per  second  (and  not  at  the  rate 
of  30  metres  per  second  as  was  formerly  supposed),  this  difficulty 
has  disappeared.  Jolly  has  mcuie  careful  time  measurements,  and 
demonstrated  that  in  the  knee-jerk  there  is  sufficient  time  for  the 
nerve  impulse  to  travel  to  the  spinal  cord  and  back  again,  but  that 
the  time  occupied  in  the  cord  itself  is  only  about  half  that  which  is 
necessary  in  the  case  of  ordinary  coordinated  reflex  actions.  This  is 
explicable  on  the  assumption  that  the  tendon  reflexes  are  subserved 
by  the  collaterals  of  the  entering  afferent  fibres  which  go  direct  to 
the  anterior  horn  cells,  whereas  ordinary  reflexes  are  worked  through 
intermediate  neurons,  and  therefore  have  to  pass  through  fluiditional 
synapses. 

The  increased  rapidity  of  a  tendon  reflex  is  useful,  for  a  sudden 
strain  on  a  ligament  would  rupture  some  of  its  fibres  or  lead  to 
injury  of  the  joint  surfaces  if  too  great  a  time  intervened  before  the 
muscles  could  contract  and  so  save  the  joint 

The  exact  course  of  the  reflex  arc  concerned  in  the  knee-jerk  has 
been  worked  out  by  Sherrington  in  the  monkey.  The  nerve-fibres 
are  mainly  those  which  pass  (1)  to  and  from  the  crureus  by  the 
anterior  crural  nerve,  and  (2)  to  and  from  the  hamstrings  by  the 
sciatic  nerva  The  fibres  which  supply  the  crureus  arise  from  the 
spinal  nerve-roots  which  in  man  correspond  to  the  3rd  and  4th 
lumbar ;  the  hamstring  supply  is  from  the  5th  lumbar  and  Ist  and 
2nd  sacral  roots. 

Lombard's  experiments  upon  the  knee-jerk  indicate  that  it  is 
sometimes  more  readily  obtained  even  in  the  same  person  than  at 
other  times.  It  varies  with  changes  in  mental  activity,  and  during 
sleep  may  be  entirely  absent  It  is  increased  and  diminished  by 
whatever  increases  or  diminishes  the  relative  state  of  irritability  of 
the  nervous  system  as  a  whole. 

Closely  related  to  this  is  the  phenomenon  known  as  reinforc&ment 
of  the  knee-jerk,  which  was  first  described  by  Jendrassik  in  1883,  and 
has  since  been  studied  by  numerous  observers.  The  extent  of  the 
jerk  may  be  increased  if  at  the  time  the  patella  tendon  is  struck,  a 
strong  voluntary  contraction,  such  as  clenching  the  fists  or  the  jaw, 
is  made  by  the  individual.  In  many  normal  persons  the  knee-jerk 
is  difficult  to  elicit,  but  in  these  it  may  usually  be  obtained  by  the 
reinforcing  action  just  described. 
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After  the  reinforomg  action  has  occurred  it  is  followed  by  an 
interval  in  which  the  knee-jerk  is  lessened  (inhibition  or  negative 
reinforcement).  Many  explanations  have  been  offered  of  the 
phenomenon ;  one  is  the  "  overflow  "  theory,  that  is,  motor  impulses 
from  the  brain  which  produce  a  contraction  of  hands  or  jaw  will  not 
only  affect  the  lower  centres  concerned  in  such  movements,  but  will 
also  overflow  to  other  regions,  for  instance,  those  which  come  into 
play  in  the  knee-jerk  and  influence  motor  irritability  there.  The 
"  drainage "  theory  of  M'Dougall  to  be  described  a  few  paragraphs 
ahead  may  possibly  explain  reinforcement;  the  drainage  of  nervous 
potential  to  one  part  will  lessen  the  resistance  of  the  synaptic 
junctions  and  cause  a  drainage  of  nervous  energy  from  other  parts, 
and  so  allow  reflex  actions  to  be  more  readily  elicited  there. 

Reoiprooal  Action  of  Antagonlstio  Muscles. — This  is  an 
interesting  branch  of  muscle  physiology,  which  we  owe  to  the 
researches  of  Sherrington.  In  brief,  he  shows  that  the  inhibition 
of  the  tonus  of  a  voluntary  muscle  may  be  brought  about  by 
excitation  of  its  antagonist 

Movement  at  a  joint  in  any  direction  involves  the  shortening 
of  one  set  of  muscles  and  the  elongation  of  another  (antagonistic) 
set  The  stretching  of  a  muscle  produced  by  the  contraction  of 
its  antagonist  may  excite  (mechanically)  the  sensorial  organs 
(probably  the  muscle-spindles,  see  p.  73)  in  the  muscle  that  is 
under  extension ;  in  this  way  a  reflex  of  pure  muscular  initiation  may 
be  started.  Experiments  show  that  electrical  excitation  of  the 
central  end  of  an  exclusively  muscular  nerve  produces  inhibition 
of  the  tonus  of  its  antagonist  For  instance,  the  central  end  of  the 
severed  hamstring  nerve  is  faradised.  This  nerve  contains  in  the 
cat  4510  nerve-nbres,  and  of  these  about  1810  are  sensory  in 
function;*  these  come  from  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  knee,  not 
from  the  skin.  The  effect  of  the  stimulation  of  the  nerve  on  the 
tonus  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  knee  is  seen  (a)  in  elongation 
of  those  muscles,  (6)  in  temporary  diminution  of  the  knee-jerk. 
The  experiment  may  be  varied  as  follows:  the  exposed  flexor 
muscles  detached  firom  the  knee,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
mechanically  affecting  the  position  of  the  joint,  are  stretched  or 
kneaded.  This  produces  a  reflex  elongation  of  the  extensor  muscles 
of  the  knee  and  a  temporary  diminution  of  the  knee-jerk.  The 
effects  are  in  fact  the  same  as  those  produced  by  faradisation  of  the 
central  end  of  the  nerve  supplying  them.  It  may  therefore  be  that 
reciprocal  innervation,  which  is  a  common  form  of  coordination  of 
antagonlstio  muscles,  is  secured  by  a  simple  reflex  mechanism,  an 
important  factor  in  its  execution  being  the  tendency  for  the  action  of 

*  The  number  of  sensory  nerve-fibres  is  determined  by  counting  the  healthy 
fibres  in  the  nerve  after  section  oi  the  anterior  nerve-roots. 
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a  muscle  to  produce  its  own  inhibition  reflexlj  by  mechanical  stimu- 
lation of  the  sensory  apparatus  in  its  antagonist. 

We  have  in  our  description  of  the  anatomical  path  of  the  entering 
posterior  roots  drawn  attention  to  what  may  be  termed  the  three 
*' nervous  circles**  by  which  an  afferent  impulse  may  afiTect  the  motor 
discharge  from  the  anterior  horn-cells  of  the  cord ;  there  is  the  short 
path  by  the  collaterals  of  the  entering  fibre  which  pass  directly  to 
these  cells,  and  there  are  the  two  longer  paths,  via  the  cerebellum 
and  cerebrum  respectively.  In  the  execution  of  a  voluntary  action 
all  three  circles  are  in  activity  to  produce  the  coordination  and  due 
contraction  and  elongation  of  antagonistic  muscles  which  characterise 
an  effective  musculsur  act.  Section  of  the  posterior  roots  produces 
not  only  an  inability  to  carry  out  reflex  actions,  but  also  leads  to  an 
inability  to  carry  out  effectively  those  more  complicated  reflex  actions 
which. are  called  voluntary,  and  in  which  the  brain  participates. 
Locomotor  ataxy,  or  tabes  dorsalis,  is  a  slowly  progressive  disease, 
the  anatomical  bsisis  of  which  is  a  degeneration  of  the  nerve-units  of 
the  spinal  ganglia.  It  is,  therefore,  analogous  to  a  physiological 
experiment  in  which  the  posterior  roots  are  divided,  and  althou^ 
fibres  may  remain  which  still  allow  of  the  passage  of  nervous 
impulses,  the  action  of  the  three  circles  is  greatly  interfered  with ; 
the  spinal  reflex  arc  is  at  fault ;  this  is  shown  by  the  loss  of  reflex 
action,  the  disappearance  of  the  tendon  reflexes,  and  the  want  of 
tonus  in  antagonistic  muscles ;  the  main  symptom  of  the  disease  is 
want  of  muscular  coordination,  and  this  is  produced  not  only  by  the 
lesion  in  the  spinal  cord,  but  is  accentuated  by  the  want  of  continuity 
in  the  other  two  circles,  so  that  the  brain  is  unable  to  effectively 
control  the  motor  discharge  from  the  anterior  comual  cells. 

M^DougalVa  **  Drainoffs^  thswy,—Th\s  theory  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
reciprocal  action  of  antagonistic  muscles. 

The  accompanying  diagram  represents  two  antagonistic  muscles  (Rg.  442)  with 


FLEXOR 


B, 


B, 


EXTENSOR 


Fio.  442.— Diagram  to  Illustrate  M'Dongairs  "Drainage"  theory. 


their  nerve  supplies.  Each  is  in  connection  with  a  reflex  arc  shown  in  a  simple 
schematic  way,  as  consisting  of.  three  neurons,  Aj,  A^,  A3,  and  B^,  Bg*  and  B3 
respectively. 
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A]  and  B^  are  the  afferent  neurons ; 

A)  and  B^  are  the  association  or  intemundal  neurons  within  the  central  nervous 
system. 

A«  and  B,  are  the  efferent  or  motor  neurons. 

Mmen  a  stimulus  is  applied  to  A^  it  generates  nervous  energy,  and  discharges 
across  the  synapse  to  A^,  and  finally  to  A^  and  the  muscle  contracts.  The  probkm 
then  is  to  imagine  such  a  mode  of  connection  between  arc  A  and  arc  B  as  will 
cause  arc  A  during  activity  to  drain  off  from  arc  B  the  smaller  amount  of  nerve 
ener;^  in  it  which  normallv  keeps  the  muscle  supplied  by  B,  in  a  state  of  tonus  ; 
if  this  is  done,  the  musde  of  arc  B  will  lose  its  tonicity  and  become  relaxed. 
It  is  probable  that  this  connection  is  by  means  of  a  collateral  of  the  intemuncial 
neuron  B^  crossing,  as  shown  in  Uie  figure  and  taking  part  with  the  axon  of  A2  in 
the  formation  of  the  synapse  with  A^  The  normal  resistance  of  this  synapse  is 
lowored  by  the  stimulation  applied  to  the  arc  A,  and  this  lowering  of  resistance  is 
participated  in  by  the  part  of  the  synapse  to  which  the  crossing  collateral  from  Bq 
contributes ;  owinff  to  this  lowering  of  resistance,  nervous  energy  therefore  drains 
over  tcom  the  arc  B,  and  so  the  muscle  it  suppUes  is  relaxed. 

The  theory  may  also  be  applied  to  explain  (1)  alternating  reflexes,  as  described 
under  our  description  of  the  scratch  reflex  fp.  712);  (2)  the  reinforcement  of  the 
kne&jerk  and  other  phenomena  in  which  reflex  arcs  are  concerned  (p.  708) ;  and 
(8)  certain  psychological  phenomena  such  as  attention. 

The  Principle  of  the  Oommon  Path  (Sherrington). — When  an 
afferent  nerve  is  stimulated,  the  impulse  enters  that  complex  network 
of  conducting  paths,  which  is  called  the  central  nervous  system.  So 
numerous  are  the  potential  connections  in  this  labyrinth  that  the 
impulse  may,  under  such  abnormal  conditions  as  strychnine  poison- 
ing, radiate  in  all  directions,  and  be  discharged  so  as  to  throw  all  the 
muscles  of  the  body  into  action.  But  imder  normal  circumstances 
the  irradiation  is  limited  to  certain  lines,  which  increase  in  number 
with  the  strength  of  the  entering  impulse.  The  general  pattern  of 
the  nervous  web  remains  fairly  constant,  but  its  details  are  subject 
to  great  variations,  and  a  new  stimulus  may  act  like  a  tap  on  a 
kaleidoscope,  and  throw  a  new  pattern  into  being. 

At  the  commencement  of  every  reflex  arc  is  a  receptive  neuron 
extending  from  a  sensory  surface  to  the  brain  or  cord,  and  this  is  a 
privcUe  path  exclusively  occupied  by  impulses  from  its  own  receptive 
points  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  These  impulses  pass  along 
certain  association  tracts  or  intemimcial  paths  in  the  central  nervous 
system,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  arc  we  have  a  final  neuron 
which  acts  as  the  conducting  link  between  the  central  nervous 
system  and  the  muscle  or  gland  which  it  supplies.  This  final  neuron 
does  not  subserve  exclusively  impulses  generated  at  one  receptive 
source,  but  can  be  used  in  the  conduction  of  impulses  generated  at 
many  points  of  the  body's  surface.  The  arm  muscles,  for  instance, 
can  be  thrown  into  play  in  response  to  visual,  auditory,  tactile,  and 
other  sensations.  The  final  neuron  thus  differs  from  the  initial 
neuron  in  being  public,  not  private,  and  may  be  spoken  of  as  the 
final  common  path.  Of  course,  in  every  reflex  action  we  are  not 
really  concerned  with  individual  neurons,  but  with  thousands  of 
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them  acting  in  harmony ;  still,  for  deecriptiye  pnrpoees,  it  is  well  to 
speak  of  one  set  of  neurons  only  as  a  sample  of  the  rest  An  ordinary 
motor  nerve  is  thus  a  collection  of  many  final  common  paths. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  two  stimuli  are  acting  on  difforent  parte 
of  the  body's  surface,  each  of  which  would  produce  impulses  that 
ultimately  reach  the  same  final  common  path  together,  Uiough  they 
may  throw  the  motor  organ  into  action  in  rather  a  di£ferent  way. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  found  that  the  occupation  of  the 
public  path  by  one  impulse  prevents  it  being  simultaneously  used  by 
the  other ;  one  reflex  or  the  other  takes  pla^,  but  not  both  of  them. 

For  the  investigation  of  such  a  problem,  the  "  scratch  reflex "  of 
the  dog  is  one  that  lends  itself  admirably.  This  can  best  be  studied 
in  the  "  spinal "  dog,  that  is  in  a  dog  in  which  cerebral  influence  is 
shut  off  by  division  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  lower  cervical  r^on.  If 
the  skin  over  a  large  saddle-shaped  area  covering  the  shoulders  and 
back  is  gently  irritated  on  one  side,  the  hind  leg  of  the  same  side 
executes  scratching  movements,  which  involve  flexor  muscles  princi- 
pally ;  the  rate  of  scratching  is  about  4  per  second,  and  each  move- 
ment is  presumably  a  short  tetanus.  The  best  ''artificial  flea"  to 
employ  is  a  weak  faradic  current,  and  it  is  the  nerves  at  the  roote 
of  the  hair  follicles  which  are  specially  susceptible  when  eliciting 
the  reflex.  The  intemuncial  paths  in  the  cord  are  in  the  lateral 
part  of  the  lateral  column,  and  division  of  that  r^on  of  the  cord 
abolishes  the  reflex. 

But  there  is  another  form  of  stimulation  which  also  throws 
the  same  flexor  muscles  into  siction,  although  in  rather  a  different 
way,  and  that  is  stimulation  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  The  foot 
and  leg  are  withdrawn,  and  the  action  is  a  steady  one,  and  not 
a  succession  of  rhythmic  discharges  as  in  scratching.  Both  reflexes, 
however,  end  in  the  same  final  common  path ;  and  if  while  scratch- 
ing is  being  elicited  by  stimulation  of  the  shoulder,  the  foot  is  then 
stimulated  simultaneously,  scratching  inmiediately  ceases;  one  set 
of  impulses  has  displaced  the  other  from  the  final  common  path. 
If  then  one  ceases  to  stimidate  the  foot,  the  scratch  reflex  returns  if 
the  irritation  of  the  shoulder  is  kept  up.  This  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  accompanying  tracing  (fig.  443). 

But  there  is  also  another  way  in  which  the  inhibition  of  reflexes 
may  be  produced.  The  contraction  of  one  set  of  muscles  is  usually 
accompanied  by  relaxation  of  its  antagonists,  and  the  contraction  of 
the  flexors  in  the  scratch  reflex  may  therefore  be  inhibited  by  making 
the  antagonistic  muscles  (the  extensors)  contract  Further,  the 
scratch  reflex  is  unilateral,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  muscles 
supplying  the  other  legs  are  inactive,  for  they  must  act  in  such  a 
way  as  to  support  the  dog  on  three  legs,  while  it  scratches  with  the 
fourth.     So  if  the  right  shoulder  is  stimulated,  the  right  hind  leg 
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scratches ;    if  the  left  ahoulder  is  stimulated,  the   left  hind  1^ 
scratches;  but  if  both  shoulders  are  stimulated  together,  only  one  or 
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__^ „ llbn  ot  tWs  aUraulatlOD:  daring  the  stlmulRtlon 

or  Che  root,  kud  tor*  abort  tlm«  ■[temrda,  Che  ecralcb  reflex  li  Inhibited,  but  cbe  icntch  reflex 
retanu  eoun  ifterinrd).  The  time  1>  reglsttrod  In  flfths  o[  Hoindi.  To  bt  n«d  from  left  to 
rigbt.    (Sherrington.) 

the  other  leg  scratches,  not  the  two  at  once ;  parts  of  the  final  paths 
are  common  to  both  sides,  and  there  is  a  stn^^le  for  their  occupa- 
tion.    Some  instances  of  reinforcing  action  were  found ;  for  example. 
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if  two  points  of  the  skin  of  one  shoulder  are  stimulated  with  a  ygtj 
feeble  current,  neither  stimulus  alone  may  be  sufficient  to  evoke  the 
scratch  reflex,  but  the  two  together  may  elicit  it ;  in  order  to  attain 
this  result  the  two  points  of  skin  must  be  fairly  cloee  tc^ther. 

The  afferent  neurons  (private  paths)  of  the  body  are  about  five 
times  more  numerous  than  the  efiGEUBnt  (final  common  paths),  and  in 
the  struggle  for  the  occupation  of  these  public  paths  by  the  impulses 
that  enter  the  central  nervous  system  by  the  more  numerous 
private  paths,  three  factors  are  specially  concerned : — (1)  Strength  of 
stimulus;  the  stronger  the  stimulus  the  better  chance  the  resulting 
impulse  has  of  getting  round  to  the  motor  oi^an.  (2)  Character  of 
impulse;  sensations  of  painful  nature  and  sexual  feelings  win  the 
final  path  easily;  it  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  such 
sensations  dominate  and  even  exclude  other  sensations ;  a  man  with 
bad  toothache  is  not  likely  to  take  much  notice  of  anyone  who  pulls 
his  coat  tails.  (3)  Fatigue;  at  the  end  of  a  long  stimulation,  a 
stimulus  applied  to  a  fresh  reflex  arc  has  a  better  chimce  of  capturing 
the  common  path. 

Raaotion  Time  In  Man. — ^The  term  remcUon  time  is  applied  to  the  time  occu- 
pied in  the  centre  in  that  complex  response  to  a  pre-arranged  stimulus  in  which  the 
brain  as  well  as  the  cord  comes  into  play.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  penomtU 
equation.  It  may  be  most  readfly  measured  by  the  electrical  method,  and  the 
accompanying  diagram  (fig.  444)  wul  illustrate  one  of  the  numerous  arrangements 
which  nave  been  proposed  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  primary  circuit  two  keys  {A  and  B)  are  included,  and  a  chronograph  (VL 
arranged  to  write  on  a  revolving  cylinder  (fast  rate).    Another  chronof^ph  (2), 
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marking  l-lOOths  of  a  second,  is  placed  below  this.  The  experiment  is  performed 
by  two  persons  C  and  D.  The  key  A^  under  the  control  of  C,  is  opened.  The  key 
B^  under  the  control  of  D,  is  closed.  The  electrodes  E  are  applied  to  some  part  oif 
D*s  body.  C  closes  A.  The  primary  circuit  is  made,  and  tl^  chronograph  moTes. 
As  soon  as  D  feels  the  shock  he  opens  B^  the  current  is  thus  brY«en»  and  the 
chronograph  lever  returns  to  rest.  Measure  the  time  between  the  two  movements 
of  the  chronograph  (1),  by  means  of  the  time-tracing  written  by  chronoffrai^  (3). 
From  this,  the  ^me  occupied  by  transmission  along  the  nerves  has  to  be  aedactod* 
and  the  remainder  is  the  reaetion  time.  It  usually  varies  from  0*15  to  0-2  second, 
but  is  increased  in  : — 
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The  Dilemma, — The  primary  circuit  is  arranged  as  before.  Lead  the  wires 
from  the  secondary  coil  to  the  middle  screws  of  a  reverser  without  cross  wires.  To 
each  pair  of  end  screws,  attach  a  pair  of  electrodes  E  and  E\  applied  to  different 
parts  of  D*s  body  (fig.  443).  Arrange  previously  that  D  is  to  open  JB,  when  one 
part  is  stimulated,  but  not  the  other,  C  adjusting  the  reverser  unknown  to  D. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  reaction  time  is  longer. 

The  reaction  time  in  response  to  various  kinds  of  stimuli,  sound,  light,  pain, 
etc.,  varies  a  good  deal  ;* the  condition  of  the  subject  of  the  experiment  is  also  an 
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important  factor.    This,  however,  is  really  a  practical  branch  of  psychologv,  and 
has  recently  been  much  worked  at  by  students  of  tiiat  science  (see  also  p.  195). 


Spinal  Visceral  Reflexes. 

The  spinal  grey  matter  contains  centres  which  regulate  the 
operation  of  many  involuntary  muscles.  Some  of  these  centres  are : — 

The  cUiospinal  centre  controls  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  it  is 
situated  in  the  lower  cervical  region,  reaching  as  far  down  as  the 
origin  of  the  first  to  the  third  thoracic  nerve. 

Subsidiary  vaso-motar  centres.  The  principal  vaso-motor  centre 
is  situated  in  the  bulb,  and  subsidiary  centres  are  scattered  through 
the  spinal  grey  matter  (see  p.  304). 

The  same  is  probably  true  for  all  the  muscular  viscera,  but 
particular  study  has  been  directed  to  those  in  the  pelvis,  and  centres 
for  mictttrUion,  d^ceccUion,  erection,  and  partwritian  are  contained  in 
the  lumbo-sacral  region  of  the  cord.  If  the  spinal  cord  is  cut  through 
above  the  situation  of  these  centres,  the  result  is  in  general  terms 
that  any  influence  of  the  higher  (voluntary)  centres  over  these 
actions  is  no  longer  possibla  The  actions  in  question  are  then 
simply  reflex  ones  occurring  unconsciously  at  certain  intervals,  and 
set  in  movement  by  the  penpheral  stimulus  (fulness  of  bladder,  or  of 
rectum,  etc.).  If  the  portion  of  the  cord  where  these  centres  are 
placed  is  entirely  destroyed,  the  result  is  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
concerned,  though  in  certain  cases,  even  after  such  a  severe  injury, 
some  amount  of  recovery  has  been  noticed,  which  must  be  attributed 
to  the  peripheral  ganglia  being  able  to  play  the  part  of  reflex  centres. 

The  phenomena  of  micturition  (p.  576),  and  defaecation  (p.  558) 
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have,  however,  already  been  described  at  length,  and  it  only  remams 
to  add  a  few  words  concerning  two  other  reflexes  in  which  the 
generative  organs  are  concerned. 

uterine  Reflexes. — Uterine  oontmctioiifi  can  be  induced  by  rectal  injecftionst 
the  pessege  of  a  foreign  body  into  the  uterus,  the  application  of  the  child  to  the 
breast,  and  by  other  means.  In  animals  faradisation  of  the  central  end  of  the  fint 
sacral  nerve  produces  the  same  result  The  contractions  of  the  utorus  are  tberefore 
reflex.  Sevml  cases  have  been  recorded  in  whidi  parturition  has  occurred  nonnsDy 
in  women  who  have  had  the  cord  divided  across  completely  in  the  thoracic  region; 
it  is  thus  evident  the  centre  must  be  a  lumbcur  one.  in  sudi  cases  the  uterine  con- 
tractions technically  called  **  pains  **  are  strong,  but  pain  is,  of  course,  absent  Hie 
communication  with  the  lumbar  r^on  appears  to  oe  prindpally  by  the  fiist  three 
lumbcur  nerves.  Similar  observations  have  been  made  experimentally  in  animals,  and 
in  one  of  Golts  and  Ewald*s  dogs  in  which  the  cord  had  been  removed  from  the  lower 
thoracic  region  downwards,  pregnancy^  followed  coitus,  and  terminated  with  soocess- 
ftil  parturition.  The  mammary  {^anos  enUuge  as  usual  in  such  cases,  even  when,  as 
in  Kouth's  wdMmown  case  (where  the  cord  was  completdy  destroyed  at  the  sevendi 
thoracic  segment),  there  can  be  no  spinal  communication  between  the  pelvis  and  die 
breast  (see  also  p.  488). 

Brectlon. — This  can  be  exdted  in  man  even  immediately  after  a  transvene 
lesion  of  the  cord ;  so  also  can  eiaculation,  but  not  so  onnmonly.  The  evidence 
in  favour  of  such  acts  being  spinal  reflexes  is  very  complete  in  the  case  of  animak 
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FUNCTIONS  OF  THB  CEREBRUM 

Thb  cerebrum  is  the  seat  of  those  psychical  or  mental  processes 
which  are  called  volition  and  feeling ;  volition  is  the  starting-point 
in  motor  activity;  feeling  or  consciousness  is  the  final  phase  of 
sensory  impressions ;  the  correlation  of  sensations  with  one  another, 
and  with  volitional  impulses  so  generated  is  what  constitutes 
thought  That  the  brain  is  the  organ  (or  anatomical  correlate)  of 
mind  is  to-day  a  matter  of  such  common  knowledge  that  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  mention  it  in  a  physiological  text-book.  Yet 
its  functions  were  entirely  unknown  or  only  dimly  conjectured  by 
ancient  philosophers,  and  the  overwhelming  importance  of  the  grey 
matter  on  its  surface  in  mental  phenomena  is  a  discovery  of  com- 
paratively recent  date. 

BfTeots  of  Removal  of  the  Oerebnim. 

The  functions  of  any  organ  may  be  discovered  (in  part,  at  any 
rate)  by  removing  it ;  and  the  brainless  frog  which  we  have  studied 
in  relation  to  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  is  also  a  useful  object- 
lesson  to  teach  us  the  uses  of  the  part  removed,  by  observing  in 
what  manner  the  animal  differs  from  one  which  has  its  brain  intact. 
If,  instead  of  taking  a  frog,  we  take  an  animal  lower  in  the  scale, 
where  the  brain  is  not  so  fully  developed,  the  effect  of  removing  that 
organ  will  be  less  marked ;  or  if  we  remove  the  brain  in  a  more 
highly  developed  animal,  the  simultaneous  removal  of  the  brain 
functions  will  be  naturally  more  noticeable.  We  have  already  seen 
(Chapter  XLII.)  that  the  development  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
increases  in  importance  as  we  rise  in  the  animal  scale. 

If  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  removed  in  a  teleostean  or  bony 
fish  (and  in  such  animals  there  is  only  a  rudimentary  cortex),  the 
animal  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  unaffected ;  it  can  distinguish 
between  a  worm  and  a  piece  of  string,  and  will  rise  to  red  wafers  in 
preference  to  those  of  another  colour.    The  operation  does  not 
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damage  the  primary  oentres  of  vision  (the  optic  lobee,  which  coire- 
apond  to  the  corpora  qusdrigemina  of  the  mammal),  aad  in  these 
fishes  the  eye  is  the  moat  important  sense  organ. 

A  shark,  however,  subjected  to  the  same  operation,  is  reduced  to 
a  condition  of  complete  quiescence ;  this  is  due  to  the  circimiBtance 
that  in  this  fish  the  principal  sense  organ  is  that  of  smell,  and  aevor- 
anoe  of  both  olfactory  tracts  produces  the  same  result  as  removal 
of  the  entire  cerebrum.  In  either  case  the  path  between  the 
olfaotory  bulbs  and  the  centres  that  control  the  cord  are  interrapted. 

Going  higher  in  the  animal  scale  to  the  frog,  we  find  that  re- 
moval of  the  hemispheres  only  does  not  entirely  abolish  its  apparent 
spontaneity;  it  still  continues  to  feed  itself,  for  instance,  bycabJung 
passing  inaeots.  It  is  not  until  the  optic  thalami  are  removed  also 
that  it  becomes  the  purely  refiez  animal  described  on  p.  704.  If 
the  brain  and  the  anterior  end  of  the  bulb  are  removed  the  low^ 
centres  of  the  cord  are  set  free,  and  the  lesult  is  incessant  movmient 
provoked  by  sUght  Btimuli 

A  bird  treated  in  the  same  way  remains  perfectly  motiadeas, 
sleepy,  and  unconscious,  unless  it  is  disturbed  (see  fig.  446).     Wben 


di3turlit>d  in  any  vav  it  will  more;  for  instance,  wben  throws  t^-h 
tl)t<  air  it  will  fir ;  but  these  moTements  are,  as  in  the  fn^  pc^i- 
TY^dt'X  in  character:  when  the  animal  is  made  to  fly  its  mov^neK 
are  dinvttxl  bv  the  sense  of  sight,  the  optic  lobee  being  stLL  ~  •=»-■- 
and  it  will  seie<et  a  perch  to  seiile  on  in  prefereoee  to  ihe  ftnac 
It  will  start  at  a  noise;  it  will  not  eat  roluitazily ;  it  exhizoc  xu 
emotions  such  as  fear,  sexual  ^elmg.  or  matanal  instiiictK. 

In  muumals  the  operation  of  extirpation  <ii  the  fatain  is  ii  hmThm' 
with  such  se«'re  h.*anirrhiure  tint  the  animal  dies  very  lafoilT,  na 
in  M>m<'  few  casee  where  the  «nifn»l»  hare  been  kift  a2n«.   *m 
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phenomena  they  exhibit  are  similar  to  those  shown  by  a  frog  or 
pigeon.  The  difficulty  of  the  operation  was  overcome  by  Goltz  of 
Strassburg,  in  dogs,  by  removing  the  cerebrum  piecemeal  One  dog 
treated  in  this  way  lived  in  good  health  for  eighteen  months,  when  it 
was  killed  in  order  that  a  thorough  examination  of  the  brain  might 
be  made.  It  was  then  found  that  not  only  the  hemispheres  but  the 
main  parts  of  the  optic  thalamus  and  corpus  striatum  had  been 
removed  also.  Though  it  could  still  carry  out  coordinated  move- 
ments, its  reactions  were  entirely  reflex,  and  memory,  emotions, 
feelings,  or  the  capacity  to  learn  were  absent 

The  higher  animal  loses  just  those  characters  which  distinguish 
it  from  the  lower  ones.  It  is  difficult  to  prophesy  what  would 
happen  if  as  extensive  operations  were  carried  out  in  a  monkey  or  a 
man.  But  so  far  as  extirpation  has  been  observed,  the  initial  paralysis 
(which  is  seen  also  in  tne  dog)  does  not  disappear  so  rapidly  or  so 
completely.    In  man,  the  tendency  to  recover  is  least. 

If  we  now  compare  these  effects,  it  is  seen  that  the  results  of  the 
operation  becomes  progressively  greater  as  we  ascend  the  scale.  The 
higher  the  animal,  the  more  fatal  the  effects,  the  immediate  disturb- 
ance more  severe,  the  return  of  function  slower,  and  the  permanent 
loss  greater.  The  long  life  of  Goltz's  doe  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  removal  was  accomplished  oy  several  operations. 

This  is  anatomically  explicable  when  we  remember  that  the 
anterior  horn  cells  are  influenced  chiefly  by  two  sets  of  impulses, 
those  which  enter  the  cord  by  the  posterior  roots,  and  those  which 
come  down  from  the  cerebrum  by  the  pyramidal  tracts.  In  the  lower 
animals  the  pyramidal  pathway  is  insignificant,  and  when  it  is  inter- 
rupted the  disturbance  is  consequently  slight.  In  animals  below 
the  mammals  it  is  absent,  and  going  up  the  mammalian  scale  it 
becomes  more  and  more  important,  as  the  following  figures  show : — 

In  the  mouse  the  pyramidal  fibres  constitute  ].'14  per  cent  of  those  in  the  cord. 
„     guinea-pig     „  „  8*0  „  „ 

»,     rabbit  „  „  6'8  „  „ 

«»     cat  „  „  7*76  M  „ 

„     man  „  „  11*87  •«  „ 

We  can  therefore  quite  readily  understand  that  in  the  apes  and 
in  man,  a  damage  to  the  cortex  which  causes  degeneration  of  these 
tracts  will  cut  off  many  impulses  to  the  anterior  comual  cells,  and 
produce  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  paralysis. 

There  are  80,000  fibres  in  each  pjrramidal  tract  of  the  human  cord.  Thev  are, 
moreover,  not  the  only  tracts  which  connect  the  cerebrum  to  the  spinal  cord,  and 
section  of  these  other  tracts  (see  p.  650^  may  produce  quite  as  marked  paralysis. 
lo  man,  it  appears  that  when  the  pyramidal  tracts  are  diseased,  it  is  the  finer  and 
more  delicate  movements  which  are  permanently  lost  (Schilfer.). 
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Localisation  of  Oerebral  Functions. 

The  different  parts  of  the  brain  and  of  its  cortex  are  related  to 
different  parts  of  the  body.  The  right  hemisphere,  for  instance,  con- 
trols the  voluntary  movements  on  the  left  side  of  the  body,  and 
receives  sensory  impulses  from  the  left  side,  and  vice  versd. 

Then  in  each  hemisphere  there  are  certain  areas,  termed  motor 
areas,  which  are  the  starting-points  of  those  volitional  impulses  which 
give  rise  to  movements;  and  other  areas  primarily  concerned  in  the 
reception  of  sensory  impulses ;  these  are  termed  sensory  areas.  These 
various  areas  have  been  mapped  out  by  means  of  experiments  on 
animals,  and  by  the  observation  of  disease  in  man. 

Before  these  facts  were  ascertained  it  was  usual  for  physiologists 
to  say  that ''  the  brain  acts  as  a  whole,"  and  although  we  do  not  now 
atteuih  the  same  meaning  to  that  phrase  as  did  the  physiologists  of 
the  past,  it  still  has  an  underlying  substratum  of  truth.  Let  us  take 
an  example,  and  imagine  the  smell  of  an  orange ;  such  an  abstract 
idea  of  an  isolated  sensation  is  impossible ;  we  cannot  think  of  the 
smell  of  the  orange  apart  from  the  other  characteristics  of  the  fruity 
the  smell  recalls  the  taste,  the  shape,  the  colour,  the  act  of  peeling  it^ 
fingering  it,  cutting  it,  eating  it,  and  so  forth.  One  sensation  due  to 
the  activity  of  one  area,  such  as  the  olfactory  area,  calls  into  play  the 
activity  of  other  sensory  areas,  and  of  the  motor  areas,  and  of  the 
links  between  the  sensory  and  motor  areas.  The  brain  is  acting  as 
a  whole  because  its  various  parts  are  called  into  play  simultaneously; 
though  the  whole  brain  is  not  concerned  in  each  of  the  component 
sensations  and  volitions  associated  with  any  particular  mental  state. . 

Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  cerebral  localisation  is  not  accurately 
expressed  by  the  statement  that  a  cortical  centre  is  one,  the  stimula- 
tion of  which  produces  a  definite  response,  and  the  extirpation  of 
which  abolishes  the  response.  We  shall,  for  instance,  immediately 
see  that  the  stimulation  of  certain  areas  in  the  dog's  brain  produces 
certain  movements,  but  Goltz  showed  that  in  his  dogs,  the  removal 
of  an  entire  hemisphere  did  not  cause  permanent  paralysis  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body. 

In  the  central  nervous  system  there  are  few  or  no  places 
where  only  one  set  of  nerve  units  are  situated,  with  fibres  passing 
to  or  from  thenL  Every  locality  has  several  connections  with 
other  parts,  and  also  fibres  passing  through  it  which  connect  together 
the  parts  on  all  sides  of  it  Hence  in  extirpating  even  a  limited 
area,  numerous  pathways  are  interrupted,  and  the  damage  is  con- 
sequently widespread.  Much  of  the  disturbance  produced  at  first 
gradually  passes  away,  and  the  temporary  effects  must  be  distinguished 
from  those  which  are  permanent ;  the  permanent  effects  have  the 
greater  significance  of  the  two.    Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  the  relative 
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and  absolute  value  of  any  locality  in  the  central  nervous  system 
depends  largely  on  the  d^ee  to  which  centralisation  has  progressed, 
and  on  the  amount  of  connection  between  the  various  areas.  The 
doser  the  connection,  the  more  numerous  and  intricate  the  path- 
ways, the  greater  will  be  the  permanent  effects  of  an  extirpation, 
and  the  recovery  of  function  the  more  remote.  The  lower  the 
animal  in  the  zoological  series,  or  the  less  the  age  of  the  animal,  the 
more  imperfectly  developed  will  be  the  connecting  strands,  and  so 
the  possibility  of  other  parts  taking  up  to  some  extent  the  functions 
of  those  that  are  removed  will  be  increased. 

The  earliest  to  work  in  the  direction  of  localisation  were  Hitzig 
and  Fritsch.  The  subject  was  then  taken  up  by  Ferrier  and  Yeo, 
and  later  by  Schafer,  Horsley,  etc.,  in  this  country,  and  by  Munk 
and  many  others  in  Glermany. 

The  main  point  which  these  researches  have  brought  out  is 
what  we  have  just  termed  the  overwhelming  importance  of  the 
cortex;  it  contains  the  highest  cerebral  centres.  Before  Hitzig 
began  his  work,  the  corpus  striatum  was  regarded  as  the  great  motor 
centre,  and  the  optic  thalamus  as  the  chief  centre  of  sensation ;  and 
the  idea  that  the  basal  ganglia  were  so  important  arose  from  the 
examination  of  the  brains  of  people  who  had  died  from,  or  at  least 
suffered  from,  cerebral  haemorrhage. 

The  most  common  situation  for  cerebral  hsemorrhage  is  either  in 
the  region  of  the  corpus  striatum  or  optic  thalamus ;  it  was  noticed 
that  motor  paralysis  was  the  most  marked  symptom  if  the  corpus 
striatum  was  injured,  and  sensory  paralysis  if  tiie  optic  thalamus 
was  iiy'ured.  llie  paralysis,  however,  is  due,  not  to  injury  of  the 
basal  ganglia,  but  of  the  neighbouring  internal  capsule.  The  internal 
capsule  consists  in  front  of  the  motor  fibres  passing  down  from  the 
cortex  to  the  cord,  and  behind  of  the  sensory  fibres  passing  up  from 
the  cord  to  the  cortex  (see  p.  684).  Hence,  if  these  fibres  arer  ploughed 
up  by  the  escaping  blood,  paralysis  naturally  is  the  result.  If  a 
haemorrhage  or  injury  is  so  limited  as  to  affect  the  basal  ganglia  only, 
and  not  the  fibres  that  pass  between  them,  the  resulting  paralysis  is 
slight  or  absent 

The  question  will  next  be  asked :  What,  then,  is  the  function  of 
the  basal  ganglia  ?  They  are  what  we  may  term  subsidiary  centres : 
the  corpus  striatum,  principally  in  connection  with  movement,  and 
the  optic  thalamus,  in  connection  with  sensation,  including  the  sense 
of  vision,  as  its  name  indicates. 

A  subsidiary  centre  may  be  compared  to  a  subordinate  official  in 
an  army.  The  principal  centre  may  be  compared  to  the  commanderr 
in-chiel  This  highest  officer  gives  a  general  order  for  the  movement 
of  a  body  of  troops  in  a  certain  direction ;  we  may  compare  this  to 
the  principal  motor-centre  of  the  cortex  sending  out  an  impulse  for 
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a  certain  movement  in  a  limb.  But  the  general  does  not  give  the 
order  himself  to  each  individual  soldier,  any  more  than  the  cerebral 
cortex  does  to  each  individual  muscle ;  but  the  order  is  first  given 
to  subordinate  officers,  who  arrange  exactly  how  the  movement  shall 
be  executed,  and  their  orders  are  in  the  end  distributed  to  the 
individual  men,  who  must  move  in  harmony  with  their  fellows  with 
regard  to  both  time  and  space.  So  the  subsidiary  nerve-centres  or 
positions  of  relay  enable  the  impulse  to  be  widely  distributed  by 
collaterals  to  numerous  muscles  which  contract  in  a  similar  orderly, 
harmonious,  and  coordinate  manner. 

There  is  just  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  the  reverse  direction  in 
the  matter  of  sensory  impulses.  Just  as  a  private  in  the  army, 
when  he  wishes  to  communicate  with  the  general,  does  so  through 
one  or  several  subordinate  officers,  so  the  sensory  impulse  passes 
through  many  cell-stations  or  subsidiary  centres  on  the  way  to  Hbe 
highest  centre,  where  the  mental  process  called  sensation,  that  is, 
the  appreciation  of  the  impulse,  takes  place. 

There  are  two  great  experimental  methods  used  for  determining 
the  function  of  any  part  of  the  cerebrum.  The  first  is  sthnulatioii; 
the  second  is  extirpation.  These  words  almost  explain  themselves; 
in  stimulation  a  weak  interrupted  induction  current  is  applied  bj 
means  of  electrodes  to  the  convolution  under  investigation,  and  the 
resulting  movement  of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  if  any  occurs,  is 
noticed.  In  extirpcUian  the  piece  of  brain  is  removed,  and  the  result- 
ing paralysis,  if  any,  is  observed. 

It  is  essential,  when  the  experiment  of  itimnUtiiy  tlie  cortex  of  the  brain  ii 
being  perforniedy  that  the  animal  should  be  ansesthebsed  and  absolute^  nnooih 
scious,  otherwise  voluntaiy  or  reflex  actions  will  occur  which  mask  those  produced 
by  stimulation.  If,  however,  the  animal  is  too  deeply  under  the  influeoce  of  a 
narcotic  the  brain  is  inexdtable. 

On  p.  896  Ehilich*s  experiments  with  meOiykne  bhie  are  referred  to.  In  ad 
anaesthetised  animal  the  brain  is  inactive,  and  if  the  pigment  is  injected  into  & 
blood,  the  brain  is  seen  to  be  of  a  blue  cc^our.  If,  however,  a  spot  of  the  cerdnal 
surfooe  is  stimulated,  that  part  of  the  brain  is  thrown  into  action,  oxygen  is  used 
up,  and  the  methylene  blue  is  reduced,  and  in  omsequenoe  that  area  of  the  fanii 
loses  its  blue  tint  If  the  animal  is  so  deeplv  narcotised  that  the  bnun  does  not 
discharge  an  impulse,  the  part  stimulated  remains  blue. 

By  such  means  the  cortex  has  been  mapped  out  into  what  we 
may  term  motor  areas  and  sensory  areas. 

Motor  area. — ^The  name  Bolandie  area  which  this  part  of  the 
brain  has  also  received  is  derived  from  its  anatomical  position. 

Stim/iUcUian  of  the  motor  area  prodnces  movement  of  some  part 
of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body ;  excitation  of  the  same  spot  is  always 
followed  by  the  same  movement  in  the  same  animal  In  different 
j^nimftlii  excitation  of  anatomically  corresponding  spots  produoei 
similar  or  corresponding  results.  It  is  this  which  has  enabled 
one  to  apply  the  results  of  stimulating  areas  of  the  monke/s 
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brain  to  the  elucidation  of  the  function  of  the  similar  brain  of 
man. 

If  the  stimulation  used  is  too  powerful  the  movement  spreads  to 
other  parts,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  body  may  be  thrown 
into  convulsive  movements  similar  to  those  seen  in  epilepsy. 

Extirpaiion,  or  removal,  of  these  areas  produces  paralysis  of  the 
same  groups  of  muscles  which  are  thrown  into  action  by  stimulation. 

The  degeneration  tracts  after  destruction  of  the  motor  area  are 
shown  in  fig.  447.  The  shaded  area  in  each  case  represents  the 
injured  or  degenerated  material ;  A  in  the  cortex,  B  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  posterior  limb  of  l^e  internal  capsule,  c  in  the  middle 
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Fia.  447.->DegeiMntion  after  dastraction  of  the  Bolandic  area  of  the  right  hemisphere. 

(After  Gowen.) 


of  the  crusta  of  the  mid  -  brain,  D  in  the  pyramidal  bundles 
of  the  pons,  s  in  the  pyramid  of  the  bulb,  and  f  in  the  crossed 
and  direct  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  cord. 

Sensory  areas. — Stirn/ulcUion  of  these  produces  no  direct  move- 
ments, but  doubtless  sets  up  a  sensation  called  a  subjective  sensation ; 
that  is,  one  produced  in  the  animal's  own  brain,  and  this  indirectly 
leads  to  movements  which  are  reflex;  thus  on  stimulating  the 
auditory  area  there  is  a  pricking  up  of  the  ears ;  on  stimulating  the 
visual  area  there  is  a  turning  of  the  head  and  eyes  in  the  direction 
of  the  supposed  visual  impulse.  That  such  movements  are  reflex 
and  not  direct,  is  shown  by  the  long  period  of  delay  intervening 
between  the  stimulation  and  the  movement. 

Extirpation  of  a  sensory  area  leads  to  loss  of  the  sense  in  question. 
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The  rougher  ezperimeDtB  performed  by  nature  in  the  shape  of 
diseases  of  tiie  brain  produce  corresponding  results. 

Some  diseases  are  of  the  nature  of  extirpation. 

As  instance  of  this  is  cerebral  hiBmorrhage.  If  Uie  hsmorriu^ 
is  in  the  r^on  of  the  internal  capsule,  it  outs  through  fibres  to  Ibe 
muscles  of  the  whole  of  the  opposite  side  of  t^e  body,  as  thej  sie 
all  collected  together  in  a  narrow  compass,  and  the  conditioD 
obtained  is  called   kemiplegia.     The  varieties  of    hemipl^is  ue 


na.  MB.— Bndn  of  dog,  rlewsd  from  abox.    F,  dontal  Bsi 

■Mnvpondlng  to  ths  flnnTa  of  Koloailo  En   IDka.     S,  flunrv  di  a/inuB,  uthuhj  WDjcn  UH  mr 

nwSu  Um:  3,  lltxlOD  of  bud  od  tht  neck,  with  iDtaijaii  tawudi  (ha  ilds  ot  Iba  iitniiiJu;  h 
i,  OodOB  ukd  aitaosloD  of  uterlor  Umb;  5,  o,  llgidoD  ud  utatulDii  ot  poitsifcr  limb:  7<  ^  'i 
Bontoactloii  of  orUcalkili  ocdII,  ind  tbs  Eukl  mnicln  in  gansnL  Ttia  Doahftdtd  put  k  tkll 
npiaad  by  opaolng  tlM  ikoll.    (DultoD.) 

numerous,  according  as  motor  or  sensory  fibres  are  most  affected, 
and  in  one  variety  of  hemiplegia,  called  crossed  kemipkgvi,  the  face 
is  paralysed  on  one  side  of  the  body,  the  limbs  on  the  other;  thit 
is  due  to  injury  of  the  tracts  in  the  bulb,  above  the  crossing  of  the 
pyramids. 

If  DOW  the  tuemorrhage  occurs  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  a  much 
more  limited  paralysis,  called  moTtoplegia,  is  the  result ;  if  the  arm  area 
is  affected,  there  will  be  paralysis  of  the  opposite  arm ;  if  the  leg 
area,  of  the  opposite  leg ;  if  a  sensory  area,  there  will  be  loaa  of  tbe 
oorrespondii^  sense. 
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Some  diseaaes,  on  the  other  hand,  act  as  the  induction  ourreDts 
do  in  artificial  stimulatioii ;  they  irritate  the  surface  of  the  brain ; 
Bucb  a  disease  is  a  tumour  growii^  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain ; 
if  the  tumour  irritates  a  piece  of  the  motor  area,  there  will  be 
involuntary  movements  in  the  correaponding  region  of  the  body; 
these  movements  may  culminate  in  t^e  production  of  epileptiform 
eonvulsions  commencing  in  the  arm,  leg,  or  other  part  of  the  body 
which  corresponds  to  the  brain  area  irritated.  It  is  these  cases  of 
"  Jaeksonian  EpiUpsy  "  which  have  given  the  best  results  in  surgery ; 
the  movement  produced  is  an  indication  of  the  area  of  the  brain 
which  is  beii^  irritated,  and  the  surgeon  after  trephining  is  able  to 
remove  the  source  of  the  mischief.  If  the  area  of  the  brain  which 
is  irritated  is  a  sensory  area,  the  result  produced  is  a  subjective 
sensation,  similar  to  what  we  imagine  is  produced  in  animats  with 
an  electric  current. 

We  may  now  proceed  from  these  general  considerations  to 
particular  points,  and  give  maps  of  the  brain  to  show  the  areas  we 
have  been  speaking  of. 

Fig.  448  is  a  view  of  the  dt^s  brain.  It  is  convenient  to  take 
this  fint  because  it  was  the  startii^-point  of  the  experimental  work 
on  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  Hitzig  and  f  ritsoh.  If  the  text 
beneath  the  figure  is  consulted,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  motor  areas, 
mapped  out  by  the  method  of  stimulation,  are  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  crucial  sulcus,  which  probably  corresponds  to 
the  fissure  of  Itolando  in  man. 

Coming  next  to  the  brain  of  the  monkey,  figure  449  is  repro- 
duced from  Ferrier's  book.  He  marked  out  the  surfoce  into  a 
number  of  circles,  stimu- 
lation of  each  of  which 
produced  movements  of 
various  sets  of  muscles, 
face,  arm,  and  leg,  bom 
below  upwards;  extirpa- 
tion of  these  same  areas 
produced  the  correspond- 
ing paralysis.  It  will  be 
further  noticed  that  these 
areas  are  all  grouped 
around  the  fissure  of 
Bolando,  particularly  in 
the  ascending  frontal  con- 
^"''  "*■  volution. 

Much  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  locahsation  of  the  motor 
area  in  the  human  brain  has  been  deduced  from  experiments  on  the 
lower  monkeys.    Valuable  as  such  knowIe<%e  is,  infinitely  more 
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osefol  knowledge,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  human  brain,  mnld 
be  obtained  hj  examining  the  brains  of  thoso  monkeys  nearest  to 
man,  which  are  known  as  the  anthropoid  apes.  The  difficultj  and 
expense  of  obtaining  snch  animals  has  largely  deterred  inveetigaton 
from  performing  saoh  experiments.     Horsley  and  Beevor  examined 
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the  brain  of  an  orang-outang  some  years  ago,  and  now  Sheniiigtoii 
and  Qrtinbaum  have  made  a  number  of  experiments ;  several  speci- 
mens of  two  species  of  chimpanzee,  the  orang  and  the  gorilla,  have 
been  examined.  Their  conclusions  are  of  great  importance.  The 
above  figure  (fig.  450)  of  the  chimpanzee's  brain  shows  what  hu 
been  found;  the  orang  and  the  gorilla  gave  practically  the  same 
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results,  and  no  doubt  the  human  brain  would  give  identical  results 
also  if  it  could  be  examined 

The  method  used  is  to  expose  the  brain  in  an  anffisthetised  animal, 
and  thoroughly  explore  it  with  a  weak  faradic  current,  one  electrode 
being  placed  on  the  brain,  and  the  other  atteu^hed  to  an  indifferent 
part  of  the  animal's  body.  This  allows  of  finer  localisation  than  is 
possible  with  the  ordinary  double-point  electrodea 

The  motor  area  includes  continuously  the  whole  length  of 
the  ascending  frontal,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  precentral 
convolution.  It  never  extends  behind  the  central  sulcus,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  fissure  of  Bolando.  On  the  mesial 
surface  it  extends  but  a  short  distance,  and  never  as  far  as  the 
calloso-marginal  fissure.  The  motor  area  extends  also  into  the  depth 
of  the  Bolandic  and  other  fissures;  the  part  of  the  excitable  area 
thus  hidden  equals  or  may  even  exceed  that  on  the  free  surface  of 
the  hemisphera  The  arrangement  of  the  various  regions  of  the 
musculature  follow  the  segmental  sequence  of  the  cranio-spinal  series 
to  a  remarkable  extent ;  in  fact,  the  excitable  area  may  be  compared 
to  the  spinal  cord  upside  down.  The  accompanying  figure  indicates 
this  better  than  any  verbal  descriptioiL 

It  cannot  fail  to  strike  even  a  superficial  observer  how  large 
the  cortical  area  is  that  deals  with  movements  of  the  head  and  arm 
regions  when  compared  with  that  of  the  lower  limb,  and  still  more 
with  that  of  the  trunk.  The  trunk  itself  has  a  larger  mass  of 
muscular  tissue,  but  it  is  in  the  head  region  (which  includes  the 
complex  movements  of  the  tongue  and  such  structures  as  the  vocal 
cordis)  and  in  the  arm  and  hand  that  the  movements  are  most  varied 
and  most  delicate.  No  doubt  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  greater 
size  of  their  cortical  representation. 

It  is  these  finer  movements  which  are  most  affected  by  a  cortical 
injury,  and  which  exhibit  least  recovery;  in  the  upper  limb,  for 
instance,  the  shoulder  muscles  will  be  the  least,  and  the  hand  the 
inost  paralysed. 

In  experiments  on  unilateral  extirpation  in  animals,  and  in 
destructive  lesions  of  one  side  of  the  brain  in  man,  it  is  the  muscles 
which  act  normally  unilaterally  which  are  most  petralysed.  The 
muscles  which  normally  move  bilaterally,  e,g.,  the  chest  muscles  in 
breathing,  the  trunk  muscles  in  maintaining  an  erect  position,  are 
comparatively  little  affected ;  the  spinal  centres  of  such  muscles  are  no 
doubt  connected  by  commissural  fibres,  and  therefore  can  be  affected 
from  both  sides  of  the  brain. 

The  marginal  convolution  on  the  mesial  surface  of  the  hemisphere  was  first 
investigated  by  Schiifer  and  Horsley,  in  the  lower  monkeys.  Thev  found  in  these 
animals  that  it  contained  a  considerable  extension  of  the  '*  motor  area,  inchidhig 
the  cortical  centres  for  the  trunk  muscles.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  not  the  case  for  the 
higher  apes,  and  therefore  probably  is  not  true  for  roan. 
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It  will  be  noticed  in  the  diagram  (fig.  450)  that  there  are  two 
regions  of  the  brain  from  which  eye  movements  can  be  elicited ;  one 
is  in  the  frontal  lobe,  the  other  at  the  occipital  pole.  The  frontal  eye 
area  is  the  motor  centre  for  conjugate  movements  of  the  two  eyeballs, 
and  in  the  lower  monkeys  is  continuous  with  the  rest  of  the  motor 
area,  but  in  the  higher  monkeys  and  man  is  separated  from  the 
Eolandic  area  by  a  field  of  inexcitable  cortex.  The  occipital  r^on 
from  which  eye  movements  can  be  obtained  is  the  visuo-sensory 
sphere  (see  p.  731). 

The  next  illustration  is  an  outline  map  of  the  left  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere in  man.  In  it  are  indicated  the  various  motor  and  sensory 
areas,  which  are  largely  deduced  from  experiments  on  the  higher 
monkeys. 
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Fia.  451.— Left  cerebral  hemisphere,  ooter  sorfaoe.    The  lobes  and  the  prlneipal  sulci  are  Indicated  tj 
their  ioftlal  letters ;  A.B.M.,  anterior  centre  for  eye  movements ;  B.C.,  Broea's  oonYoliitkMi. 

One  pirt  of  the  motor  area  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  that  is: — 
The  Speech  Oentre. — This  is  surrounded  in  the  diagram  by  a 
dotted  circle  and  marked  b.c.  There  are  other  centres  concerned  in 
speech,  as  we  shall  see  when  considering  the  question  of  assooiation 
fibres ;  but  this  is  the  centre  for  the  muscular  actions  conoemed  in 
speech.  The  discovery  of  this  centre  was  the  earliest  feat  in  Uie  direc- 
tion of  cerebral  localisation.  It  was  discovered  by  a  French  physician 
named  Broca ;  he  noticed  that  patients  who  died  after  hasmorrhage 
in  the  brain,  but  who  previous  to  death  exhibited  a  curious  disorder 
of  speech  called  aphana,  were  found,  after  death,  to  have  the  seat  of 
the  haemorrhage  in  this  convolution.  The  convolution  is  generally 
called  BrocaHs  convoltUion,  Experiments  on  animals  are  useless  in 
discovering  the  centre  for  speech.  Sherrington  found  in  the  higher 
apes  that  faradisation  of  the  Broca  area  does  not  evoke  vocalisation. 
The  most  curious  fact  about  the  speech-centre  is  that  it  is  uni- 
lateral ;  it  is  situated  only  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  except  in 
left-handed  people,  where  it  is  on  the  right  We  are  thus  left- 
brained  so  far  as  the  finer  movements  of  the  hand-mnscles  are  con- 
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oemed,  as  in  writing,  and  we  are  also  left-brained  in  r^ard  to  speech, 
an  action  intimately  associated  with  writing.  There  is  but  little 
doubt  that  spoken  language  originated  from  gesture  language;  in 
fact,  one  sees  this  in  children  learning  to  speak.  In  gestures  the 
right  hand  (and  left  brain)  will  take  a  prominent  part ;  hence  the 
unilateral  position  of  the  speech  centre  receives  a  rational  develop- 
mental explanation. 

That  Broca*s  area  is  the  chief  speech  centre  has  for  long  been  a  matter  of  doubt 
among  physiologists  and  pathologists.  The  recent  researches  of  Marie  have  thrown 
further  doubt  upon  the  hjrpothesis ;  for  he  has  shown  that  in  many  cases  of 
aphasia  Broca*s  area  is  uninjured,  and  that  in  cases  where  Broca*8  area  is  injured, 
i4>hasia  is  not  always  present.  His  main  conclusion  is  that  injury  to  Broca*8 
convolution  is  only  one  factor  in  the  causation  of  aphasia ;  the  other  areas  related 
to  the  speech  mechanism  are  situated  more  posteriorly,  and  are  called  the  visual 
word  area  and  the  auditory  word  area  (see  nirther,  p.  736),  and  injury  to  these 
alooe  will  produce  aphasia,  whereas  iniury  to  Brocage  area  alone  will  not  do  so ;  he 
argues  that  the  cases  described  in  which  aphasia  followed  an  injury,  apparently 
limited  to  Broca*s  area,  had  not  been  thoroughlv  investigated,  and  if  the  other 
areas  had  been  properly  examined  injuries  would  have  been  found  there  also. 
These  conclusions  will  naturally  be  tested  in  the  future  by  others  who  have  the 
opportunity  of  examining  such  cases. 

The  Tactile  Area. — ^Volition  and  the  tactile  and  muscular  senses 
are  associated  together  so  closely  physiologically,  that  anatomically 
we  should  expect  to  find  the  commencement  of  the  volitional  fibres 
not  far  removed  from  the  terminations  of  the  sensorv  fibres,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  is  actually  the  case.  Some  of  tne  sensory  fibres 
possibly  pass  direct  into  the  ascending  frontal  convolution,  but 
the  vast  majority  terminate  in  its  neighbour  the  ascending  parietal 
convolution,  which  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  central  or  Rolandic 
fissure.  In  the  early  days  of  brain  map-making,  the  ascending 
parietal  convolution  was  believed  to  be  a  part  of  the  motor  area,  and 
this  found  expression  in  such  diagrams  as  those  of  Ferrier  (see  fig. 
449).  A  cortical  injury  in  man  seldom  involves  the  ascending 
frontal  without  also  involving  the  ascending  parietal,  and  so  loss  of 
sensation  and  motion  usually  go  together.  The  more  exact  methods 
introduced  by  Sherrington  and  Grtinbaum  have,  however,  shown 
that  stimulation  of  the  ascending  parietal  produces  no  direct  move- 
ments; secondary  movements  may  be  elicited,  just  as  stimulation  of 
the  visuo-sensory  area  provokes  secondary  movements  of  the  eyes. 
Extirpation  of  the  ascending  parietal,  however,  leads  to  no  motor 
paralysis,  and  no  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts.  Histological 
examination  of  the  ascending  parietal  grey  matter  shows  it,  moreover, 
to  possess  the  structure  of  a  sensory  rather  than  of  a  motor  area. 
Before  this  distinction  was  recognised,  the  term  sensort-motor  was 
used  as  a  comprehensive  expression  to  include  the  functions  of  the 
two  convolutions  one  on  each  side  of  the  Rolandic  fissure.  The 
ascending  parietal  convolution  is  the  cortical  seat  of  those  sensations 
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which  are  tactile  discriminatoiy,  and  related  to  podtien  and  moTe- 
ment  of  the  muscles.  We  still  await  exact  information  regarding 
the  cortical  representation  of  sensations  of  pain  and  temperature. 

This  conclusion  regarding  the  sensory  function  of  the  ascending 
parietal  convolution  has  received  support  from  a  number  of  carefully 
observed  clinical  cases,  for  Sherrington  and  Grunbaum's  delimitation 
to  a  relatively  narrow  strip  of  what  had  previously  been  considered 
a  widespread  motor  territory,  left  for  some  time  uncertain  the 
function  of  the  remainder  of  the  original  motor  area — MunVs 
sensori-motor  field — flying  posterior  to  the  central  fissure.  The  most 
remarkable  confirmatory  evidence  r^arding  the  sensory  functions  of 
what  we  may  call  the  post-central  convolution  has  been  recently 
afforded  by  two  patients,  who  voluntarily  allowed  Dr  Gushing  of 
Baltimore,  the  opportunity  of  experimentally  testing  the  point  after 
operations  in  which  this  part  of  the  brain  was  exposed,  and  during  a 
time  they  were  in  a  conscious  state. 

In  both  of  them  characteristic  motor  responses  were  obtained 
from  the  precentral  gyrus  (ascending  frontal  convolution)  without 
any  conscious  sensation,  except  that  which  accompanies  forced  change 
of  position  in  the  parts  moved.  On  the  other  hand,  stimulation  of 
the  post-central  gyrus  (ascending  parietal  convolution)  produced  no 
movements,  but  gave  definite  sensory  impressions  which  were  likened 
by  one  patient  to  a  sensation  of  numbness,  and  by  the  other  to 
definite  tactual  impressions. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  close  connection  between  the  two  convolu- 
tions in  question,  by  short  association  fibres  passing  from  one  to  the 
other;  and  the  necessity  for  sensation  in  normally  provoking  the 
corresponding  motor  outflow  is  also  illustrated  by  the  following  experi- 
ment : — If  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  divided  there  is 
a  loss  of  sensation,  and  so  the  sense  of  movement  cannot  reach  the 
brain  from  the  muscles,  and  consequently  the  muscles  are  not  called 
into  action ;  when  all  the  posterior  roots  coming  from  a  limb  in  a 
monkey  are  cut,  the  muscles,  so  far  as  voluntary  movements  are 
concerned,  are  as  effectually  paralysed  as  if  the  anterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves  had  been  cut.  The  muscles,  however,  do  not 
degenerate  as  they  would  if  the  anterior  roots  had  been  cut.  They 
merely  undergo  a  small  amount  of  wastii^,  due  to  want  of  use. 

The  'Visual  Area. — ^The  lower  the  animal  in  the  series,  the 
more  readily  can  its  actions  be  controlled  by  sensory  impulses  which 
have  not  passed  through  the  cortex  cerebri.  A  decerebrated  bony 
fish  can  distinguish  colours,  a  frog  can  catch  flies,  even  a  pigeon  will 
select  its  perch,  though  it  takes  no  notice  of  food  or  of  people  who  try 
to  frighten  it.  A  dog  similarly  operated  on  is  practically  blind, 
though  it  will  blink  at  a  bright  flash  of  light  In  the  lower  animals 
the  impulses  pass  in  to  the  primary  visual  centre  in  the  optic  lobes 
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which  acts  as  the  centre  for  the  reflex;  the  higher  we  ascend  the 
animal  scale,  the  path  via  the  cortex  becomes  more  permeable,  of 
greater  value  or  even  indispensable,  and  the  reflexes  through  the 
lower  centres  of  less  importance;  not  only  so,  but  there  are  sub- 
divisions of  the  visual  cortical  area,  which  correspond  to  different 
regions  of  the  retinse. 

We  may  in  fact  speak  of  the  visuo-sensory  field  in  the  cortex  as 
the  cortical  retina  upon  which  the  impulses  from  the  actual  retina 
in  the  eye  are  projected,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  way  in  which 
the  field  of  vision  is  projected  upon  the  actual  retina. 

In  the  fishes  which  have  no  cortex  cerebri,  the  optic  lobes, 
analogous  to  the  C.  quadrigemina,  are  the  centres  for  vision.  In 
some  fishes,  a  small  number  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  pass  into 
the  geniculate  body,  which  forms  a  cell-station  on  the  roaid  to  the 
posterior  region  of  the  cerebrum,  where  a  primitive  cortex  begins  to 
appear.  On  ascending  the  animal  scale,  this  group  of  fibres  becomes 
more  and  more  abimdant,  and  this  part  of  the  cortex  becomes  more 
elaborate  in  structure.  When  we  reach  the  monkeys,  this  part  of 
the  brain  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  to  form  a  distinct  occipital  lobe  by 
the  parieto-occipital  fissure,  which  is  frequently  called  the  Affenspalte 
(ape's  split).  In  the  lower  monkeys  this  lobe  is  smooth  (fig.  427,  A, 
p.  G86),  but  as  the  great  parietal  association  centres  get  larger  with 
increase  of  intellig^ce,  the  visuo-sensory  area  \b  pushed  back,  and 
the  lobe  thrown  into  fold&  In  the  highest  apes,  and  in  the  lower 
races  of  mankind,  a  good  deal  of  the  visuo-sensory  sphere  is  still 
seen  on  the  external  cerebral  surface;  but  in  the  higher  races, 
most  is  pushed  round  on  to  the  mesial  surface.  This  calcarine  area 
is  also  named  the  striate  area,  because  it  is  characterised  by  the 
white  stripe  called  the  line  of  GennarL 

Some  animals  have  panoramic  and  others  stereoscopic  vision. 
The  former  (mainly  vegetable  feeders)  have  eyes  set  laterally;  each 
eye  receives  a  different  picture,  and  the  decussation  of  the  optic 
nerves  is  complete ;  each  eye  sends  impulses  to  the  opposite  hemi- 
sphere. Animals  with  stereoscopic  vision  have  the  eyes,  as  in  man, 
in  front,  and  the  optic  axes  can  be  converged  so  that  an  object  is 
focussed  with  both  eyes.  This  becomes  necessary  in  camivora,  which 
have  to  catch  moving  prey ;  the  more  complex  the  movements  of  the 
fore-limbs,  the  greater  becomes  the  necessity  for  fixation  of  the  eyes 
to  gmde  them.  In  such  animals  esu^h  visual  area  corresponds  with 
the  same  half  of  both  retinse,  that  is,  with  the  opposite  half  of  the 
visual  field ;  the  lower  half  of  esu^h  area  corresponds  with  the  upper 
half  of  each  half  field  of  vision,  and  vice  versd.  The  appearance  of 
the  macula  lutea  (with  cortical  representation  in  both  hemispheres) 
in  the  primates  is  the  culminating  point  in  visual  development  among 
the  mammals. 
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A  man  or  an  animal  who  loses  both  eyes  is  blind,  but  in  time 
manages  to  find  his  way  about.  This  is  not  the  case  when  blindness 
is  produced  by  removal  or  disease  of  both  occipital  lobes ;  here,  the 
sense  of  orientation  is  lost  also,  for  the  association  of  sensory 
memories  and  motor  impulses  is  then  impossibla 

Bemoval  of  one  occipital  lobe  will  be  followed  by  different  results 
in  the  two  classes  of  animals  just  referred  to.  In  those  with  pano- 
ramic vision,  the  resultTwill  be  blindness  of  the  opposite  eye,  because 
the  decussation  of  the  optic  nerve  is  complete  at  the  chiasma. 
But  in  animals  such  as  monkeys  with  stereoscopic  vision  (in 
which  the  only  decussating  fibres  are  those  which  come  from  the 
inner  halves  of  the  two  retinae)  removal  of  one  occipital  lobe,  or 
disease  of  that  lobe  in  man,  produces  blindness  of  the  same  side  of 
each  retina,  or  inability  to  see  the  opposite  half  of  the  visual  field 
This  is  called  hemianopsia;  the  h^  and  eyes  are  turned  to  one 
side,  namely,  the  side  of  injury  {conjiigate  deviation  to  the  side  of  the 
injury).  Such  an  operation  does  not  destroy  vision  in  the  central 
portion  {macula  lutea)  of  either  retina,  because  each  macula  sends 
impulses  to  both  sides  of  the  brain.  Stimulation  of  one  visual  area 
leads  to  a  subjective  sensation  apparently  coming  from  the  same 
halves  of  both  retinsB,  and  also  excites  the  solitary  cells  of  Meynert; 
this  produces  conjugate  deviation  of  head  and  eyes  towards  the 
opposite  side  to  tnat  stimulated. 

These  solitary  cells  are  so  called  because  they  are  few  and  far 
between ;  they  are  large  cells  not  at  all  unlike  the  Betz  cells  of  the 
motor  cortex.  Their  axons,  no  doubt,  pass  in  long  association  tracts 
to  the  motor  eye  centre  of  the  frontal  r^on  and  to  the  corpora 
quadrigeifdna. 

The  optic  radiations  consist  of  (1)  sensory  fibres  from  the  optic 
tracts  via  the  external  geniculate  bodies;  (2)  efferent  fibres  to  the 
centres  for  eye-movements ;  and  (3)  association  fibres,  which  are  last 
developed.  The  last  named  link  one  convolution  to  others,  €md  the 
two  hemispheres  together,  and  bring  about  association  of  ideas  of 
vision  in  both  hemispheres,  and  with  other  sensationa  A  large 
collection  of  such  fibres  runs  horizontally  through  tbe  grey  matter. 
This  white  stripe  is  often  visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  it  is  the  anatomical 
mark  of  the  visvxhsensory  cortex,  and  is  called  the  line  of  GennarL 
The  visuo-psychic  region  (fig.  451)  has  no  line  of  Grennari,  but 
possesses  many  small  and  medium-^sized  pyramidal  cells  in  its  outer 
layers,  which  play  the  part  of  association  imits,  where  memory 
pictures  are  stored  and  visual  sensations  correlated  with  those  from 
other  sense-organs;  the  higher  one  ascends  the  animal  scale,  the 
greater  becomes  the  depth  of  this  layer. 

The  eye  centre  in  the  frontal  lobe  is  separated,  in  the  higher  apes 
and  man,  by  inexcitable  grey  matter  from  the  rest  of  the  sensori- 
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motor  area.  No  cortical  centre  is  purely  motor  or  purely  sensory, 
and  this  one,  though  usually  called  motor,  has  its  sensory  complement 
probably  from  the  eyeballs  and  eyelids  (5th  nerve).  The  newly 
developed  grey  matter  between  it  and  the  Bolandic  region  is  an  area 
probably  concerned  in  the  association  of  eye  movements  with 
equilibration  and  the  maintenance  of  the  erect  position ;  we  know, 
moreover,  that  the  fibres  from  the  frontal  lobe  to  the  cerebellum  (the 
centre  for  equilibration)  are  very  numerous  (see  fig.  437,  A,  p.  694). 

The  Auditory  Area  is  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  upper 
temporal  convolution.  This  has  been  definitely  proved  bv  clinical 
observation  in  man,  and  supported  by  experiments  on  animals,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  an  animal  is  deaf. 
It  is  doubtless  surroimded,  as  are  the  visuo-sensory  area  and  other 
sense  areas,  by  a  psychic  or  association  sphere,  and  is  connected  to 
surrounding  parts,  and  especially  to  the  visual  area,  by  annectent  gyri. 
A  good  deal  of  the  auditory  area  is  situated  in  the  depth  of  the 
Sylvian  fissure  where  the  gyri  tranversales  which  cross  it  are  found. 

Taste  and  Smell  are  closely  connected ;  their  cerebral  area  is  the 
uncinate  and  hippocampal  gyrus,  and  the  tip  of  the  temporal  lobe. 
These  parts  are  relatively  more  important  in  animals  who  rely  upon 
smell  and  the  oral  sense  for  their  guidance.  This  part  of  the  cortex 
is  of  simpler  structure  than  the  rest,  and  on  account  of  its  early 
appearance  in  the  animal  scale  is  known  as  the  archipallium  (see 
p.  693). 

The  Silent  Areas.  —  On  referring  once  more  to  the  maps  of 
the  brain,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  many  blanks;  one  of 
these  is  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  frontal  region.  Extirpation 
or  stimulation  of  this  part  of  the  brain  in  animalB  produces  but 
little  result  The  large  size  of  this  portion  of  the  brain  is  very 
distinctive  of  the  human  brain,  and  it  has  therefore  been  sup- 
posed that  here  is  the  seat  of  the  higher  intellectual  faculties. 
Such  a  question  is  obviously  very  difficult  to  answer  by  experi- 
ments on  animals.  Both  experimental  physiology  and  pathology 
have  localised  the  sensory  areas  (and  sensations  are  the  materials 
for  intellect)  behind  the  Bolandic  fissure,  but  this  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  frontal  convolutions  have  nothing  to 
do  with  intellectual  functions.  The  celebrated  American  crowbar 
accident  is  generally  quoted  as  a  proof  to  the  contrary;  owing 
to  the  premature  explosion  of  a  charge  of  dynamite  in  one  of  the 
American  mines  a  crowbar  was  sent  through  the  frontal  r^on  of 
the  foreman's  head,  removing  the  anterior  part  of  his  brain.  He  is 
usually  stated  to  have  subsequently  returned  to  his  work,  without 
any  noteworthy  symptoms.  Becent  examination  of  the  records  of 
the  case  has  shown  that  this  is  not  correct ;  when  he  returned  to 
work  he  w:a8  practically  useless,  having  lost  just    those   higher 
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fimcttoiu  which  are  so  important  in  the  Boperintandanee  of  other 
peopla  Mote's  obeervationa  on  lonstica  show  that  this  region  ib 
important  for  intellectoal  opeiationB,  tbong^  not  so  important  as  the 
parietal  association  area  behind  the  BoUndic  area ;  the  greater  the 
intellectual  development,  the  la^er  and  more  convoluted  does  this 
parietal  region  become. 

The  association  fibres  have  been  ths  sabject  of  special  etmij  hj 
Flecbsig,  who  baa  shown  that  in  the  development  of  the  brain  these 
are  the  last  to  become  myelinated ;  white  fibres  do  not  become  fnllj 
functional  until  they  receive  their  mednllarj  sheath.  This  coincides 
with  the  well-known  fact  that  association  of  ideas  is  the  last  phase  in 
the  psfohical  development  of  the  ohild.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
frontal  convolntiona  are  connected  by  important  association  tiacti 
with  the  more  posterior  regions  of  the  brain  (see  fig.  436,  p.  694), 
and  there  is  therefore  no  diffionlty  in  understanding  that  the  frontal 
oonvolationa  play  the  part  of  a  centre  for  the  association  of  ideas,  or 
in  othffi'  worda  for  intelleotnal  operations. 
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Uie  detection  of  a  medullaiy  sheath  aji  euj  task.  RechBig's  method  !•  In  ihort  the 
complement  of  the  Wsilenan  method.  In  the  former  method  the  tecti  are  isolated 
b^  toe  dUFerencea  in  the  origin  of  the  mjrdln  abeatb ;  In  tlw  I^ter  method,  tbe  —m* 
object  If  obtained  bj  obscriing  the  d^neratlon  whkh  is  moat  Dotioe«ble  Id  the 
same  sheath. 

Id  the  central  nerrooi  STstem,  tbe  afferent  prcgectioa  fibiea  an  myelinated  fint; 
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the  effiemit  projectioii  llbic*  uid  liie  utodaUoa  fibra  um  n^cUnated  later,  'nma 
in  the  tmnuui  fcetiu  the  peripbcMl  oerres  and  DerrC'KMta  beanne  mjcUiMted  In  the 
fifth  month  of  intim-ntenneUfei  of  thebractsln  thenwd,  tfaoeeof  Burdachand  GoD 
(ttEo^niotw  fibres  springliw  from  the  celb  of  the  spinal  gan^ia)  are  the  fint  to  be 
mTdinated ;  next  come  the  tncta  of  Fledisig  (dcnsal  cecebdiafj  and  of  Gowen 
(Tcntral  ceiebellar)  i  theae  are  endogtnout  fibra  apringing  from  celu  wUhln  the  cord. 
An  tbeee  tracts  are  afferent  Ine  pyramidal  tracta,  the  great  efiennt  or  motor 
channdii  are  not  mfdm>tednntil«fta  birth.  The  wlK^affBrent  tract  iamrdinated 
at  birtht  these  fibres  bare  jn  utm-o  been  exerdsed  in  convering  imprMstons  to  the 
afferent  receptbm  cenbea,  the  Btlmnh  arising  from  ecmtact  of  the  fcetal  integamenti 
vidi  the  matonal  Uuoes.  There  is  abo  eariy  mreUnatioD  around  the  calcarine 
fiasiire  in  the  Tiaoal  sphere,  and  in  ceniiedion  inth  uie  areas  related  to  other  special 
senses.  ThU  it  shown  in  figs.  152  and  4SS,  where  the  conditJoi  at  Uith  and  that 
some  months  later  are  compared, 

Ambronn  and  Held  confirm  Fledislg  in  finding  that  the  afferent  flbrea  are 
myetinBted  bcAxe  the  eS^tent,  In  the  oential  norons  STstem,  bnt  in  the  case  of 
the  nerve-roots  this  is  rereised,  the  anterior  root-fibres  Iieiiig  "■]"**"**—*  bcAwe  the 

Held  has  also  demonstnted  the  important  influence  of  stlmnhu  on  myeUnatian. 
His  experiments  were  made  on  cats,  dogs,  and  rabbits,  which  are  bom  Ditnd.     If 
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h^t  is  admitted  to  ate  eye  by  opening  the  bd,  more  obvioos  n 


_„ Aeeye  by  opening  the  bd,  more  obvioos  myi. 

qnentlr  foond  in  the  correspradiiig  a^a  nerre  than  In  that  of  the  oppostte  side. 
ThtaisDotdnetotbeirTttaUMicansed  by  forcibly  openfaw  the  Bd,  for  tf  the  Hd  be 
opened  and  the  animal  kept  in  the  dark,  no  difference  In  the  mydinBtlon  of  tlw  two 
tqttic  nema  fs  ofaserrable;  FlediMg  also  showed  that  a  child  bora  at  8  months  had 
man  marked  mydlnaUim  of  its  optic  nerves,  a  month  later,  than  a  child  botn  in  the 
Dsnal  way  at  the  ninth  UHNith, 

The  richness  of  the  brain  in  mydinated  fibres  increases  for  manr  years  after 
birth  with  the  progress  of  intdlectnal  development  Kaes  states  Uils  continues 
up  to  forty  years  of  age,  and  that  in  old  ue  the  number  diminishes.  Hvebn 
appears  to  be  Dccessary  for  the  functionaT  activity  of  nerve  tracts,  and  its 
development  progieases  pari  pattu  with  devdopment  of  ftmcUon ;  Uie  reverse 
chaise  fatropiiy  and  dq^eneraoonj  corresponding  accompanies  marked  disturb- 
ances of  fonction. 

Aasooiatlon  Fibres  and  Aeaoolatlon  Oentras. 
We  know  by  common  experience  that  any  group  of  muscles  can  be  voluntarily 
contracted  in  reply  to  any  form  of  stimulus,  cutaneous,  visual,  suditoiT,  et&    If, 
for  instance,  the  wrist  is  flexed  in  response  to  an  auditoi7  stimulus,  the  nerve 
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■  fihrtt.  A  diBgmnmatlc  Tfew  of  the  princip*!  bundle*  of 
muoditiMi  flbrei  U  giren  in  fig.  430.  p.  694. 

Hie  term  "aiMomattim  eenlrei"  U  giTcn  by  Flechsis  to  thoM  portioas  of  the 
cortex  that  li«  betwecD  the  amaory  centres.  The  function  at  tlieae  coiba 
ii  firat  to  furnish  pathways  brtween  Che  KreraJ  ceotiea,  and  secondly  to  letUn 
as  memories  prerlout  Mnse  impressions,  so  that  In  action  they  may  modify  tlie 
impulses  sent  into  them,  and  by  these  modiScsticai  ai^ust  to  an  almoat  infinite 
degree  tbe  fonn  of  the  final  response. 

The  assodatian  centres  comprise  s  very  Uige  area  of  the  cortex,  and  aie 
dirided  into  three  i—(l)  The  great  anterior  assodathn  centre  in  the  fbtolal 
lobe ;  (2)  the  posterior  association  centra  in  the  parieto-temporal  region ;  (S)  the 
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middle  association  centre;  this  is  smaller  and  coincides  with  the  island  of  ReiL 
These  r^ions  are  in  fact  those  in  which  no  evident  response  follows  exdtatko ; 
thejr  are  sometimes  called  the  "  latent  or  silent  or  ineicitable  cortex."  The  human 
brain  is  characterised  by  the  high  development  of  these  parts,  and  as  already 
exphilned  they  are  doubtless,  as  Pledtsig  terms  them,  the  mvans  of  thought 

Hie  Importance  of  the  association  of  ideas,  which  has  for  its  anatomical  ba^s 
the  association  of  cortical  centres,  wiU  be  at  once  grasped  when  one  considers  such 
complex  actions  as  speaking,  reading  alond,  or  writing  from  dictation.  The 
accompanying  diagram  (fig.  154)  shows  the  position  of  the  main  centres  inTolved, 
particulars  ofwhich  will  be  found  in  the  small  text  beneath  the  figure. 

In  reading  aloud,  the  impressions  of  the  words  enter  by  the  eyes,  reach  that 
portion  of  the  visual  sphere  known  as  the  rinuij  viord  cerUri,  travel  across  to  tt»e 
auditory  v>ord  etntrt  by  association  fibres,  where  the  memory  of  their  sounds  is 
revived ;  another  tract  of  association  fibres  connects  this  to  the  sensori-motor  area 
In  Broca'e  convolutioii  caltol  by  Bastian  the  glotto-lanattketie  ana,  whence  motor 
Impulses  originate  which  Hnally  reach  the  muscles  concerned  in  pmnonncfog  Uie 
words  originally  seen. 

Writing  tmm  dictation  is  just  as  complex ;  the  course  of  the  Impulses  is  by 
the  auditory  channels  to  the  audUory  word  eentrt,  then  by  association  tracts  to  tbe 
t^teMlI  word  etntrt,  where  tbe  shapes  of  the  letters  composinK  the  words  t 
revived ;  another  association  tract  carries  the  Impulse  thence  to  tne 
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are«  connected  with  the  movements  of  th«  hand  {Butfan's  duiro-lcinatlkelie  arta) 
neftr  the  middle  regioa  of  the  Rokndlc  cortex,  and  finally  the  movement  of  writing 
ia  accomplished.  The  diverse  ijinptoms  exhibited  by  patients  suffering  from 
vanous  forms  of  aphasia  can  be  all  explained  by  more  or  less  extensive  damage 
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either  to  the  centra  themselves  or  to  the  assodatJon  tracts  whk-h  connect  them. 

In  the  ccmbral  convolutioni  the  fibres  become  myelinated  in  a  strictly 
r^ular  sequence ;  some  convolutions  have  their  fibres  medullated  three  months 
bMbie  birth,  while  in  others  complete  myeiination  has  not  occurred  six  months  later. 


Fibres  of  equally  great  importance  become  medullated  at  the  same  time  i  those  of 
primary  importance  first,  and  so  on.  In  this  way,  mydogenetlc  cortical  fields  can 
be  mapped  out,  which  retain  their  contours  for  some  time.  Thlrty-eix  of  such  fidds 
were  made  out  by  Flecbsig,  and  can  be  divided  cbronologicalty  into  three  groups, 
jn-imary,  iitt«rm»aiate,  and  Itrmiital. 

The  primary  fields  are  darkly  shaded  hi  the  accompanying  diagrams  (figs,  IBS 
•ndlSe). 

3A 
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Thej  are  10  in  niiiiiber«  and  aie  tiiose  prorided  wftfa  mr^nated  fibm  at  birth ; 
tber  contain  the  seats  of  the  cortical  lepreacntation  of  all  the  tenses.  To  Nol  1  is 
assigned  the  cntaneoos  and  mnscolar  sense ;  to  Na  2  the  sense  of  smell;  to  Na  4 
that  of  Tision ;  to  Na  5  tibat  of  hearing.  The  ftmctions  of  some  of  the  primaiy 
areas  had  not  been  determined.    The  principal  efferent  projectioo  trMts  onginate 


from  the  primary  fields ;  thus  the  pTramidal  tract  starts  from  part  of  No.  1»  nam^« 
from  the  ascriiding  frontal  convoiation.  The  sensorv  fibres  connectfd  witti  the 
Mn  and  mosdes  terminate  in  the  ascending  parietal  convohitioo.  The  infaiot 
fornix  is  connected  with  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  inner  bundle  of  the  pes  spiiuM 
from  1  B,  6, 12«  14  and  15 ;  the  origin  of  the  ooter  handle  of  the  pes  is  doiHitfoL 
From  the  visnal  area  (Na  4)  a  tract  arises  which  passes  mainly  into  tiie  anterior 
corpus  ouadrigeminum ;  the  auditory  zone  (Na  5)*  towards  whidi  a  tract  proceeds 
that  leaos  from  the  internal  corpus  seniculatum,  sends  an  outgoing  tract  into  tiie 
column  of  TUrck,  and  thus  motor  ranctions  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  are 
possible  as  a  direct  result  of  auditory  impressions.  In  Udt»  in  evcfy  case  each 
primordial  sensoiy  lone  is  connected  with  a  well-defined  pair  <MF  tracts,  one  prooeed- 
mg  to  it  (cortico-petal)  and  the  other  from  it  (oortico-ftigal).  It  is  thus  impossible  to 
si^ak  of  a  purely  motor  or  a  purely  sensory  area. 

The  Urminal  areas  (Nos.  81  to  36,  unshaded  in  the  diagrams)  do  not  begin  to 
be  myelinated  until  at  least  a  month  after  birth.  These  and  the  mi^|oiity  of  the 
ifUmmsdiaU  areas  (Nos.  11  to  31,  lightly  shaded  in  the  diagrams)  show  few  or  no 
projection  fibres  even  8  months  dPter  birth.  They  comprise,  in  hct,  the  associiHoo 
centres,  and  are  rich  in  long  association  fibres. 

Bleotrical  Variation  in  Oentral  Nervous  System. 

Du  Bois  Beymond  found  that  the  spinal  cord,  like  a  nerve, 
exhibits  a  demarcation  current  between  its  lon^tudinal  surface  and 
a  cross-section,  and  that  a  diminution  of  this  current  occurs  on 
excitation  (native  variation).  Gk)tch  and  Horslej  investigated  the 
currents  of  the  cord  very  thoroughly.  If  the  Bolandio  area  of  the 
cortex  is  stimulated,  and  a  portion  of  the  thoracic  region  of  the 
spinal  cord  is  led  off  to  a  galvanometer,  a  persistent  negative  varia- 
tion followed  by  a  series  of  intermittent  variations  is  observed ;  this 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  tonic  spasm  followed  by  clonic  con- 
tractions whicn  occur  in  the  muscles  excited  by  this  meana 

The  galvanometer  in  the  hands  of  these  observers  also  proved  to 
be  a  valuable  instrument  for  determimng  the  paths  taken  by  nervous 
impulses  in  the  cord.  One  example  will  suffice :  If  the  central  end 
of  one  sciatic  nerve  is  stimulated,  the  chief  electrical  variation  in  the 
cord  is  noticed  to  be  obtained  when  the  same  side  of  the  cord  is  led 
off  to  the  galvanometer,  but  a  certain  amount  of  electrical  variation 
is  obtainable  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord.  This  coincides  with 
the  fsu^t  fiuscertained  by  other  methods,  that  the  main  sensory 
channel  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  cord  as  the  entering  nerves,  but 
that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  decussation  below  the  level  of  the 
bulb. 

Electromotive  changes  also  occur  during  activity  in  the  cortex 
cerebri,  but  they  have  not  been  much  studied,  and  we  do  not  know 
whether  they  have  their  seat  in  the  grey  or  in  the  underlying  white 
matter. 
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Sleep  and  Narcosis. 

The  conditions  that  favour  sleep  are : — 

(1)  A  diminution  of  the  impulses  entering  the  central  nervous 
system  by  the  afferent  channels.  This  is  under  our  voluntary 
control,  as,  for  instance,  in  closing  the  eyes,  or  retiring  to  a  quiet 
roouL 

(2)  Fatigue.  This  diminishes  the  readiness  of  the  central 
nervous  system  to  respond  to  stimuli 

The  first  two  hours  of  sleep  are  always  the  most  profound ;  later 
on,  relatively  weak  stimuli  will  cause  awakening.  Of  the  parts  of 
the  central  nervous  system,  the  spinal  cord  is  always  less  profoundly 
affected  than  the  brain,  but  even  the  brain  is  never  entirely  irrespon- 
sive, and  unless  slumber  is  very  profound,  dreams  are  the  subjective 
result  of  external  stimuli  Sensations  of  sound  appear  to  be  the 
last  to  disappear  as  sleep  comes  on,  and  the  first  to  be  realised 
on  awakening. 

Sleep  has  been  attributed  by  some  to  changes  in  the  blood-supply 
of  the  brain,  and  ultimately  referred  to  fat^e  of  the  vaso-motor 
centres.  The  existence  of  an  effective  vaso-motor  mechanism  in  the 
cerebral  blood-vessels  themselves  is  problematical  (see  p.  316) ;  so 
that  if  changes  occur  in  the  cerebral  blood-pressure  or  rate  of  flow, 
they  are  mamly  secondary  to  those  which  are  produced  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Plethysmographic  records  from  the  arm  of  a 
sleeping  man  show  a  diminution  in  its  volume  every  time  he  is 
disturbed,  even  though  the  disturbance  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
awaken  him.  This  is  interpreted  as  meaning  a  diminution  in  the 
blood  of  the  body,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  blood-flow 
through  the  brain.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  the  vascular 
condition  is  rather  the  concomitant  or  consequence  of  sleep  than  its 
pausa  Howell  among  others  believes  it  to  be  the  cause,  and  attributes 
the  sleepiness  that  follows  a  heavy  meal  to  the  mechanical  effect  of  a 
dilatation  of  the  abdominal  vessels  in  producing  a  diminished  blood- 
flow  through  the  brain ;  but  the  sleep  that  normally  comes  on  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  he  believes  to  be  produced  by  cerebi^  ansemia  follow- 
ing dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  slon,  such  dilatation  being 
due  to  vaso-motor  fatigue. 

Some  of  the  theories  to  account  for  sleep  have  been  chemical. 
Thus  certain  observers  have  considered  that  sleep  is  the  result  of  the 
action  of  chemical  materials  produced  during  waking  hours,  which 
have  a  soporific  effect  on  the  brain;  according  to  this  theory 
awakening  from  sleep  is  due  to  the  action  of  certaon  other  materials 
produced  during  rest,  which  have  the  opposite  effect.  Obersteiner 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  consider  that  the  soporific  substances  are 
acid  in  nature,  and  others  r^ard  them  as  alkaloidaL    These  theories 
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all  rest  upon  the  flimsiest  foimdations,  and  none  has  jet  been  found 
to  stand  experimental  tests. 

Then  there  are  what  we  may  term  histological  theories  of  sleep, 
and  these  are  equally  unsatisfactory.  The  introduction  of  the  Golgi 
method  opened  a  fresh  field  for  investigators,  and  several  have 
sought  to  find  by  this  method  a  condition  of  the  neurons  produced 
by  narcotics  such  as  opium  and  chloroform,  which  is  different  from 
that  which  obtains  in  tiie  waking  state. 

Demoor  and  others  found  in  animals  in  which  deep  anieetheeia 
has  occurred,  that  the  dendrites  exhibit  moniliform  swellings,  that 
is,  a  series  of  minute  thickenings  or  varicosities.  On  the  strength 
of  this  observation,  what  we  may  call  a  biophysical  theory  of 
sleep  has  been  formulated ;  in  the  waking  state,  the  neighbouring 
nerve  units  are  in  contact  with  each  other ;  transmission  of  nerve 
impulses  from  neuron  to  neuron  is  then  possible,  and  the  result  is 
consciousness;  during  sleep  the  dendrites  are  retracted  in  an 
amoeboid  manner ;  the  neurons  are  therefore  separated,  and  the  result 
is  unconsciousness. 

Lugaro,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  the  precisely  contrary  view. 
He  was  not  able  to  discover  moniliform  enlargements,  and  his  bio- 
physical hypothesis  is  that  the  interlacing  of  dendrites  is  much  more 
intimate  during  sleep  than  during  consciousness.  He  therefore 
explains  sleep  by  supposing  that  the  definite  and  limited  relation- 
ships between  neurons  no  longer  exists,  but  are  lost  and  rend^ed 
ineffective  by  the  universality  of  the  connecting  paths.  It  is  not 
very  difficult  to  explain  such  divergence  of  views,  for  they  both 
depend  mainly  on  observations  made  by  a  sii^le  method ;  and  the 
method  itself  is  open  to  objection.  It  is  one  which  gives  even  in  the 
same  brain  most  inconstant  results,  and  is  not  calculated  to  show 
much  more  than  an  outline  of  a  few  of  the  cells  and  their  branches. 

A  more  satisfactorv  investigation  of  the  effect  of  anaesthetics  on 
nerve-cells  was  carried  out  by  Hamilton  Wright 

He  used  rabbits  and  dogs,  and  subjected  them  to  ether  and 
chloroform  narcosis  for  periods  varying  from  half'  an  hour  to  nine 
hours.  In  both  animals  he  found  that  the  nerve-cells  are  affected, 
but  in  rabbits  much  more  readily.  This  accords  quite  well  with 
what  is  known  regarding  the  susceptibility  of  rabbits  as  compared  to 
dogs  towards  the  influence  of  these  narcotising  agents.  In  a  rabbit, 
the  nerve-cells,  especially  of  the  cerebrum,  show  changes  even  after 
only  half  an  hour's  anaesthesia,  but  in  dogs  at  least  four  hours'  anses- 
thesia  must  be  employed.  By  the  Golgi  method  the  moniliform 
enlargements  can  be  seen.  These  become  more  numerous,  larger, 
and  encroach  more  and  more  on  the  dendritic  stems,  the  longer  the 
anaesthesia  is  kept  up.  The  accompanying  illustrations  show  the 
appearances  seen  (fig.  457). 
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Lugaro's  failure  to  find  these  appearances  is  doubtless  due  to  his 
not  having  maintained  the  anaesthesia  long  enough  in  his  dogs. 

Wright  started  his  work  with  a  bias  in  favour  of  Demoor's  bio- 
physical theory,  but  he  soon  found  that  the  theory  was  untenable ; 
the  results  of  his  observations  have  shown  him  that  the  action  of 
ansBsthetios  is  biochetnical  rather  than  biophysical,  and  he  has  been 
led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  employment  of  other  histological 
methods,  particularly  the  most  sensitive  one  we  possess,  namely,  the 
methylene-blue  reaction. 

Owing  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  ansesthetic  on  the  cells,  the 
Nissl  bodies  have  no  longer  an  affinity  for  methylene-blue,  and  the 
cells  consequently  present  what  Wright  calls  a  rarefied  appearance ; 


c*-^*** 
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Fio.  457.— Monlllform  enlargemuits  on  daodrltei  of  nerve^sellB,  rendered  evident  by  Cox's  modification 
of  Golgi'i  method.  A,  in  a  cortical  cell  of  a  rabbit ;  B,  in  a  corresponding  cell  of  a  dog's  brain,  after 
six  boon'  anKstbetlsation  with  ether  in  each  case.    (Hamilton  Wnght.) 

when  this  becomes  marked  the  cells  appear  like  the  skeletons  of 
healthy  cells.  In  extreme  cases  the  ceUs  look  cus  though  thev  had 
undergone  a  degenerative  change,  and  after  eight  or  nine  hours' 
anaesthesia  in  dogs,  even  the  nucleus  and  nucleolus  lose  their  affinity 
for  basic  dyes.  The  change,  however,  is  not  a  real  degeneration,  and 
passes  off  when  the  drug  disappears  from  the  circulation.  Even 
after  nine  hours'  anaesthesia  the  cells  return  rapidly  to  their  normal 
condition,  stain  normally,  monilif  orm  enlargements  have  disappeared, 
and  no  nerve-fibres  show  a  trace  of  Wallerian  degeneration.  The 
pseudo-degenerative  change  produced  by  the  chemical  action  of  the 
anaesthetic  no  doubt  interferes  with  the  normal  metabolic  activity 
of  the  cell-body,  and  this  produces  effects  on  the  cell-branches.    In 
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the  early  stages  of  Wallerian  degeneration,  the  branch  of  the  nerve- 
cell  which  we  call  the  axis-cylinder  presents  swellings  or  varicosi- 
ties, produced  hj  hydration  or  some  similar  chemical  changa  The 
monilif  orm  enlargements  seen  during  the  temporary  pseudo-degenera- 
tive effects  produced  by  anseethetics  are  comparable  to  this.*  These 
enlargements  are  therefore  not  the  primary  cause  of  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, but  are  merely  secondary  results  of  changes  in  the  cell-body. 
When  a  tree  begins  to  wither  the  earliest  apparent  change  is  noticed 
in  the  branches  most  remote  from  the  centre  of  nutrition,  the  root; 
as  the  changes  in  the  centre  of  nutrition  become  more  profound,  the 
larger  branches  become  implicated,  but  the  seat  of  the  mischief  is 
not  primarily  in  the  branches.  This  illustration  may  serve  to  render 
intelligible  what  is  found  in  nerve-cells  and  their  branches. 

Whether  the  appearances  found  in  dogs  and  rabbits  are  appli- 
cable to  the  human  subject  is  another  question.  I  am  inclincKi  to 
think  that  we  may  safely  regard  them  as  such ;  there  is  no  reason 
why  an  ansdsthetic  should  act  differently  in  different  animals  The 
resistance  of  the  animal  is  a  variable  factor,  and  this  causes  a  varia- 
tion in  degree  only ;  the  effect  is  probably  the  same  in  kind  for  all 
animals,  man  included. 

But  I  feel  that  we  should  be  very  chary  in  concluding  that  the 
artificial  sleep  of  a  deeply-narcotised  animal  is  any  criterion  of  what 
occurs  during  normal  sleep.  The  sleep  of  anaesthesia  is  a  pathologi- 
cal condition  due  to  the  action  of  a  poison.  The  drug  reduces  tiie 
chemico-vital  activities  of  the  cells,  and  is,  in  a  sense,  dep^ident  on 
an  increasing  condition  of  exhaustion,  which  may  culminate  in  death. 
Normal  sleep,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  produced  by  a  poison,  or  at 
any  rate  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  poison ;  it  is  tiie  normal  mani- 
festation of  one  stage  in  the  rhythmicid  activity  of  nerve-oells,  and 
though  it  may  be  preceded  by  fatigue  or  exhaustion,  it  is  accom- 
panied by  repair,  the  constructive  side  of  metabolic  activity.  This 
is  true  for  many  other  organs  in  addition  to  the  central  nervous 
system ;  sleep  is  a  time  of  repose  for  them  also,  but  the  amount  of 
rest  varies ;  the  voluntary  muscles,  except  those  concerned  in  breath- 
ing, will  rest  most,  but  the  heart  continues  to  beat,  the  urine  is  still 
being  secreted,  the  processes  of  digestion  go  on,  so  that  for  such 
organs  activity  is  only  diminished. 

It  should  be  recognised  by  the  public  that  sleep  is  the  period  of 
anaboUsm,  repair  and  growth,  and  a  large  allowance  ia  therefore 
necessary  in  growing  chUdren.  The  mistaken  Spartan  discipline  of 
certain  parents  and  schoolmasters  in  insisting  upon  a  short  period  of 
repose  often  does  incalculable  harm  both  mental  and  physical  to  the 

*  Some  observers  look  upon  the  varicosities  as  artifacts.  If  they  are,  they 
ought  to  have  been  found  in  all  Wright*s  specimens,  for  the  method  of  preparation 
was  the  same  throughout 
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boys  and  girls  under  their  charge.  When  in  the  children  of  the 
poorer  classes,  early  rising  for  the  purpose  of  earning  a  miserable 
pittance  is  combined  with  late  hours  of  retiring  to  rest,  and  with  the 
discomforts  of  crowded  bedrooms,  and  crowded  beds  which  render 
real  rest  impossible,  the  damage  done  is  greater  still,  and  is  one  cause 
of  the  physical  deterioration  of  which  we  hear  so  much  to-day. 
Many  children  judged  to  be  "defective"  are  really  only  sufiPering 
from  want  of  sleep. 

Loi$  of  sleep  is  more  damaging  than  starration.  Dogs  wUl  recover  after  being 
starved  for  three  weeks,  but  they  die  from  loss  of  sleep  in  five  days.  The  body 
temperature  falls,  reflexes  disappear,  and  post-mortem  tne  brain  is  found  to  contain 
capillary  haemorriiages,  the  cora  is  dry  ana  anaemic,  and  fatty  degeneration  is  found 
in  most  of  the  tissues. 

In  man,  loss  of  sleep  curiously  enough  causes  a  slight  rise  in  weieht ;  the  body 
temperature  fidls ;  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  and  still  more  so  that  of  phosphoric  acid 
increases ;  the  reactions  of  the  muscular,  and  later  those  of  tfa<e  nervous,  system 
diminish  in  intensity,  except  that  in  all  cases  there  is  an  increase  in  acuteness  of 
vision.  These  experiments  were  made  hj  Patrick  and  Gilbert  on  three  young  men, 
who  voluntarily  went  without  sleep  for  nme^  hours.  At  the  end  of  theexpmment 
a  very  small  extra  amount  of  sleep  beyond  uie  normal  caused  complete  restoration, 
and  all  the  symptoms,  including  tne  increase  of  wdght,  disappeareo. 

The  sleep  produced  by  hypnotic  suggestion  differs  somewhat  from  ordinary 
sleep.  But  exact  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  this  kind  of  sleep  is  at  present 
lacking. 

Action  of  anastheties. — Moore  and  Roaf  point  out  that  the  cells  usually  investi- 
{pated,  as  in  Wright's  work,  are  the  nerve^cells,  for  the  state  of  quiescence  produced 
m  these  by  an  anaesthetic  underlies  the  state  of  unconsciousness.  All  other  cells 
are,  however,  similariy  affected,  although  in  varying  degree.  The  changes  noted 
by  Wright  form  a  signal  of  the  changes  produced  in  protoplasm  by  the  prolonged 
action  of  the  ansesthetia  The  action  must  be  due  to  a  change  in  some  substance 
present  in  all  cells,  and  this  substance  is  protein.  They  have  shown  that  unstable 
compounds  of  protein  and  chloroform  are  obtainable,  hence  the  great  solubility  of 
chloroform  in  blood  as  compared  to  water.  The  chloroform-protein  compound  may 
be  compared  to  oxyhasmoglobin,  for  it  undergoes  dissociation  in  the  same  kind  of 
way.  Just  as  oxyhsemo^obin  parts  with  its  oxygen  to  the  tissue-cells,  so  the 
chloroform  parts  company  from  the  blood-protein,  and  enters  into  combination  with 
the  cell-protein,  limiting  its  activitv  and  producing  quiescence  or  anaesthesia.  When 
the  adnunistration  of  the  ansesthenc  ceases,  the  chloroform  tension  in  the  blood  is  no 
loiu^  maintained,  the  combination  between  cell-protein  and  chloroform  dissociates, 
ana  anaesthesia  passes  off.  Overton,  Hans  Meyer,  and  others  lay  particular  stress 
upon  the  ready  permeability  of  ceUs  to  the  volatile  anaesthetics  owing  to  the 
presence  of  lipoids  in  their  cell-membranes.  Others  again  whilst  not  aamitting 
that  the  lipoids  are  more  abundant  in  the  outer  part  of  a  cell  than  elsewhere,  never- 
theless aamit  that  the  solubility  of  lipoids  in  the  volatile  anaesthetics  (or  the 
solubility  of  the  volatile  anaesthetics  in  the  lipoids  of  the  protoplasm)  is  a  probable 
fEu^tor  in  anaesthesia ;  the  lipoid  constituent  of  the  protoplasm  is  thrown  out  of  gear, 
and  this  lessens  the  oxidative  changes  which  are  essential  in  active  vital  processes. 


CHAPTER  XLIX 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  CEREBKLLUM 

In  past  times  there  have  been  several  views  held  as  to  the  functions 
of  the  cerebellum.  One  of  the  oldest  of  these  was  the  idea  that  the 
cerebellum  was  associated  with  the  function  of  generation ;  another 
view,  first  promulgated  by  WilUs,  was  that  the  cerebellum  contained 
the  centres  which  regulate  the  functions  of  organic  life ;  this  arose 
from  the  circumstance  that  diseases  of  the  cerebellum  are  often 
associated  with  nausea  and  vomiting;  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  in 
displacements  of  equilibrium  such  as  occur  on  board  ship  in  a  rough 
sea,  or  in  the  disease  called  Meniere's  disease,  sickness  is  a  frequent 
result;  it  appears  from  this  that  the  cerebellum  does  receive 
certain  impulses  from  the  viscera.  The  third  and  last  of  these 
older  theories  was  that  the  cerebellum  was  the  centre  for  sensation. 
This  arose  from  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  afferent  channels  of  the 
spinal  cord  were  traced  into  the  cerebellum.  The  impulses  that  travel 
along  these,  however,  though  afferent,  are  not  truly  sensory,  and  their 
reception  in  the  cerebellum  is  not  associated  with  consciousness. 

The  true  function  of  the  cerebellum  wcus  first  pointed  out  by 
Mourens,  who  showed  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  great  centre  for  the 
coordination  of  muscular  movement,  and  especially  for  that  variety 
of  coordination  which  is  called  equilibration — that  is,  the  harmonious 
adjustment  of  the  working  of  the  muscles  which  maintain  the  body 
in  a  position  of  equilibrium. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  sole 
centre  for  coordination.  We  have  already  seen  that  all  the  machinery 
necessary  for  carrying  out  very  complicated  locomotive  movements 
is  present  in  the  spinal  cord.  The  higher  centres  set  this  machinery 
going,  and  the  work  of  arranging  what  muscles  are  to  act,  and  in 
what  order,  is  carried  out  by  the  whole  of  the  grey  matter  from  the 
corpora  striata  to  the  end  of  the  spinal  cord,  including  such  out- 
growths as  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  cerebellum.  An  instance 
of  a  complex  coordinated  movement  is  seen  in  what  we  learnt  to  call 
in  the  last  chapter  conjv^aU  deviation  qf  head  and  eyes.    The  higher 
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cortical  centre  gives  the  general  word  of  command  to  turn  the  head 
and  ejes  to  the  right :  the  aubaidiary  oentrea  or  Bubordinate  officials 
arrange  that  this  is  to  be  accompliehed  hj  the  external  rectns  of  the 
right  eye  supplied  by  the  right  eixth  nerve,  the  internal  rectus  of  the 
left  eye  supplied  by  the  left  third  nerve,  and  numerous  muscles  of 
neck  and  back  of  both  sides  supplied  by  numerous  nerves.  The 
relaxation  of  the  ant^onistic  muscles  has  also  to  be  provided  for. 
We  thus  see  how  the  complicated  intercrossing  of  fibres  and  connec- 
tions of  the  centres  of  the  various  nerves  are  brought  into  play. 

The  functions  of  the  cerebellum  are  investigated  by  the  same  two 
methods  of  experiment  (sti/miiiation  and  extirpaiion)  that  are  employed 
in  similar  researches  on  the  cerebrum.  The  anatomical  connections 
of  the  cerebellum  with  other  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  by 
its    three    peduncles    have    been    already  considered   on    p.  678. 


llorUMcsnbeUDn 


In  some  of  the  lower  animals  the  vermis  is  practically  the 
only  part  of  the  cerebellum  which  is  present,  and  it  is  this  part  of 
the  cerebellum  which  is  principally  concerned  in  the  coordination 
of  the  bodily  movements.  The  cerebellar  hemispheres  are  especi- 
ally connected  with  the  opposite  cerebral  hemispheres;  and  just 
as  the  different  regions  of  the  body  have  corresponding  areas  in  the 
cerebrum,  so  also  they  are  similarly  represented  in  the  cerebellum ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  necessary  from  the  practical  standpoint  to  go 
here  into  the  details  of  cerebellar  localisation  already  discovered. 

If  the  cerebellum  is  removed  in  an  animal,  or  if  it  is  the  seat  of 
disease  in  man,  the  result  is  a  condition  of  slight  muscular  weak- 
ness ;  but  the  principal  symptom  observed  is  incoordinaiion,  chiefly 
evidenced  by  a  sta^ering  gait  similar  to  that  seen  in  a  drunken  man. 
It  is  called  cerebellar  ataxy. 

This  condition  is  well  illustrated  in  the  figure  (fig.  458);  the 
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diatnrbed  oonditioa  of  the  animal  contrasts  very  forcibly  with  the 

Ble^7  st&te  produced  by  remoTal  of  the  cerebrum  (see  fig.  416,  p.  71S). 

In  Older  that  the  oerebellnm  may  duly  execute  its  function  of 

equilibration,  it  is  necessary  that  it  shoold  send  out  impolBea ;  this  it 

does  by  fibres  that  leave  its  cells  and  pass  out  through  its  peduncles ; 

thsy  pass  out  to  the  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere,  and  so  inflooioe, 

the  discharge  of  the  impulses  from  the  cortex  of  the  oerelonm. 

Impulses  al«>  pass  out  to  the  cord  (see  p.  678),  but  the  exact  coarse  of 

some  of  the  descending  tracts  has  still 

to  be  worked  out. 

The  oerebellum  thus  acts  upon  the 
muscles  of  the  same  aide  of  the  body 
in  conjunction  with  the  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere of  the  opposite  sidei  The  close 
inter-relation  of  one  cerebral  with  the 
opposite  cerebellar  hemisphere  is  shown 
in  cases  of  brain  disuse,  in  which 
atrophy  of  one  cerebellar  hemisphere 
follows   that   of   the   opposite   oerebral 

me  t7  Dt  Fricka.  ona  antmi  ud  In  Order  that  the  cerebolium  may 

S?.^SS.™"^  hamiipn™  g^^  jjjjj  impulses  in  this  way.  it  is 
necessary  that  it  receive  impulses  which 
guide  it  by  keeping  it  informed  of  the  position  of  the  body  in  space 
These  impulses,  we  have  already  insisted,  thongh  afferent  are  non- 
sensory;  they  travel  by  paths  which  at  the  start,  however,  are 
offshoots  from  those  winch  carry  the  real  sensory  impulses  to  the 
cerebrum.  These  afferent  impulses  originate  from  or  are  associated 
with  the  impulses  which  in  the  cerebrum  produce  sensations  of  ibe 
four  following  kinds : — 

1.  Tactile.  3.  Visual 

2.  MotoriaL  4.  Labyriothina 

1.  Tactila  tmprasnon«.~~The  importance  of  the  tactile  sense  is 
obvious ;  and  in  diseases  of  the  afferent  tracts,  loss  of  that  sense  in 
the  lower  limbs  leads  to  disturbances  of  equilibrium ;  in  such  cases 
a  man  has  difficulty  in  balancing  himself  while  standing  with  his 
eyes  shut.  Sherrington,  however,  has  shown  how  comparatively 
unimportant  is  the  loss  of  tactile  Benslbility  from  the  feet  A  cat, 
in  which  the  feet  have  been  completely  desenBitised  by  division  of 
all  their  nerves,  can  stand  and  walk  without  obvious  inconvenience. 
It  is  not  until  the  Bensitiveness  of  the  joints,  especially  in  the  upper 
segments  of  the  limb,  is  interfered  with  that  marked  disturbe^ces 
of  balance  are  noticeable. 

2.  Matorial  vmprtttiom. — Another  important  sense  is  that  which 
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enables  us  to  know  what  we  are  doing  with  oar  muscles.  Sraisoi^ 
fibres  pass  from  the  muscles,  and  their  tendons  to  the  posterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  the  impulses  ascend  the  sensorj  tracts 
through  cord  and  brain  to  reach  the  ascending  parietal  convolution. 
Their  ofishoots,  which  carry  the  non-sensory  impulses  to  the  cere- 
bellom,  reach  it  via  Clarke's  column  and  the  cerebellar  tracts.  In 
many  cases  of  locomotor  ataxy  there  is  but  Httle  loss  of  tactile 
sensibility,  and  the  condition  of  incoordination  is  then  chiefly  due  to 
the  loss  of  impressions  from  motorial 
organs  (muscles  and  joints). 

3.  Visual  impressionB. — The  use  of 
visaal  impressions  in  guiding  the 
nervooB  centres  for  the  loaintMiance 
of  eqoilibrium  is  seen  in  those  cases 
of  locomotor  ataxy  where  there  is  loss 
of  eqailibriom  when  the  patient  closes 
his  eyes.  Destrucldon  of  the  eyes  in 
animals  often  causes  them  to  spin 
round  and  lose  their  balance.  The 
giddiness  experienced  by  many  people 
on  looking  at  moving  water,  or  after 
the  onset  of  a  squint,  or  when  objects 
are  viewed  under  unusual  circum- 
stances, as  in  the  ascent  of  a  mountain 
railway,  is  due  to  the  same  thiug.  The 
impor^nce  of  keeping  one's  eyes  open 
is  brought  home  to  one  very  forcibly 
when  one  is  walking  in  a  perilous  posi- 
tion, as  aloi^  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
where  an  upset  of  the  eqidlibrinm 
would  he  attended  with  serious  con- 
sequences. Under  more  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, the  non-sensory  visual  offshoots  which  enter  the  cere- 
bellum are  sufficient  to  maintain  equilibrium.  In  speaking  of  visual 
impressions  it  should  be  understood  that  these  in  themselves  are  not 
the  actual  guide.  It  is  the  projection  of  what  is  seen  in  relation  to 
the  position  of  the  body  (ascertained  by  the  innervation  of  the  head 
muscles  and  ocular  muscles)  that  is  the  chief  Roide. 

4.  Labyrinthint  impressions. — These  are  tne  most  important  of 
all ;  they  are  the  impressions  that  reach  the  central  nervous  system 
from  that  part  of  the  internal  ear  called  the  labyrinth,  and  in  this 
case  the  sensory  element  is  subordinate  to  the  non-sensory.  Here, 
however,  we  must  pause  to  consider  some  anatomical  facts  in 
connection  with  the  semicircular  canals  that  make  up  the  labyrinth. 
Fig.  460  is  an  external  view  of  the  internal  ear  i  it  is  enclosed  within 
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the  pebvtu  portion  of  tbe  tonpotal  hoae;  asd  eocstsU  of  three 
partfl — the  vestibiile  (1),  the  three  aenucneclar  eu^Is  t3,4, 5^  whicb 
open  into  the  vestibule,  and  the  tube,  coiled  like  a  sD&il's  shell,  exiled 
the  cochlea  (6,  7,  8).    The  eocfale*  is  the  put  of  the  sppaiucs  which 
is  concerned  in  the  reception  of  aadifaxy  impnasiais;  it  is  supplied 
bj  the  cochlear  dirision   of  the  e^th  or  soditorr  nerrc      Hm 
remainder  of  the  internal  ear  is  conoenied  not  in  hrring,  bat  in 
the  reception  of  the  impresncMU  we  are  now  stndTii^;  it  is  sup- 
plied by  the  vestibular  division  of  the  ei^th  nerre.    Within  the 
vestibnle  are  two  chambers  made  of  menSaan^  called  the  atride 
^nf\    thf  Bii  I  iilii,    those  txaa- 
monicate  with  one  another  ^twi 
with  tiie  canal  of  the  cxichka 
Within  each  bony  semicirciilsr 
canal  is  a  menlxaiionB  semi- 
drcnlar  canal  of  ■""'"1'»t  shape. 
Each   canal    is    filled  with  & 
waterj  fluid  called  mdotyn^ 
and  separated  from  the  boaj 
canal   bj   another  flnid  called 
ptrilynph.    Each  canal   has  a 
swelling  at  one  end  called  the 
ampulla.       Iho     membranooi 
canals  open  into  the  atride; 
the  lioriamial  canal  by  each  of 
its  ends;  die  nperior  and  pd- 
tmor  vertical  canab  by  three 
•    openings,  Uiese  two  canals  being 
irwoi"  i'"i'ri*T  »,'*j>i'tii«iiaii  coDnected  at  Uieir  non-ampnl- 

larj  ends. 
Fig.  461  shows  in  transverse  section  the  way  in  which  tbe 
membranoos  is  contained  within  the  bony  canal ;  ^e  membranooB 
canal  consists  of  three  layers,  the  outer  of  which  is  fibrous  and 
continuous  with  the  periosteum  that  lines  the  bony  canal ;  then  cornea 
the  tunica  propria,  composed  of  homogeneous  material,  and  throvn 
into  papillfe  except  just  where  the  attachment  of  the  membranous  to 
the  bony  canal  is  closest;  and  tbe  innermost  layer  is  a  somewbsl 
flattened  epithelium. 

At  the  ampulla  there  is  a  different  appearance;  the  tunica 
propria  is  raised  into  a  hillock  called  the  crista  acovstica  (see  fig.  462) ; 
the  cells  of  tbe  epithelium  become  columnar  in  shape,  and  to  some 
of  them  fibres  of  the  eighth  nerve  pass,  arborising  round  them; 
these  cells  are  provided  with  stiff  hairs,  which  project  into  what  U 
called  the  cupuia,  a  mass  of  mucus-like  material  containing  otoliths 
or  crystolB  of  calcium  carbonate.    Between  the  hair-cells  are  fitoe- 
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ceOa  vhich  act  as  supports  (fig.  463).    When  the  endolymph  in  the 
interior  of  the  canals  is  thrown  into  vibration,  the  hairs  of  the  hair- 
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cells  aie  affected,  and  a  nervous  imptdse  is  set  up  in  the  cont%^lou8 
nerve-fibres,  which  carrj  it  to  the  central  nervous  BTstem. 

The  wtillB  of  the  saccule  and 
utricle  are  similar  in  composition, 
and  each  has  a  similar  hillock,  called 
a  macula,  to  the  hair-cells  on  which 
nerve-fibres  of  the  vestibular  nerve 
are  distributed. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  canals 
of  each  side  are  in  three  planes  at 
r^ht  angles  to  each  other,  and  we 
learn  the  movements  of  our  body 
with  regard  to  the  three  dimensions 
of  space  by  means  of  impressions 
from  the  ampuUary  endings  of  the 
vestibular  nerve;  uiese  impressions 
are  set  up  by  the  varying  pressure  of 
the  endolymph  in  the  ampullee. 

Thus  a  sudden  turning  of  the 
head  from  right  to  left  will  cause 
movement  of  Uie  endolymph  towards, 
and  therefore  increased  pressure  on, 
the  hair-cells  connected  to  the  am- 
puUary nerve-endings  of  the  left  horizontal  canal,  and  diminished 
pressure  on  the  corresponding  apparatus  of  the  right  side.  It 
is  probable  that  resulting  from  such  a  movement  two  impulses 
reach  the  brain,  one  the  effect  of  increased  pressure  in  one  ampulla, 
the  second  the  effect  of  decreased  pressure  in  its  fellow.    It  may 
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even  be  tlub  increased  pressure  on  one  aide  of  a  crista  is  accompanied 
bj  diminished  preesare  on  the  opposite  face  of  the  same  crista. 

"One  canal  can  be  affected  hj,  and  transmit  the  sensation  of 
rotation  about  one  axis  in  one  direction  only;  and  for  complete 
perception  of  rotation  in  any  direction  about  any  axis,  six  canals  are 
required  in  three  pairs,  each  pair  being  in  the  same  or  parallel  planes, 
and  their  ampullie  turned  opposite  ways.  Each  pair  would  tima  be 
sensitire  to  any  rotation  about  a  line  at  right  angles  to  its  plane  or 
planes,  the  one  canal  being  influenced  by  rotation  in  one  direction, 
the  other  by  rotation  in  the  opposite  direction."     (Cnun-Brown.) 

The  two  horizontal  canals  are  in  the  same  plane ;  the  posterior 
vertical  of  one  side  is  in  a  plane  parallel  to  utat  of  the  anparior 
vertical  of  the  other  aide  (see  fig.  464). 
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When  these  canals  are  diseased  in  man  as  in  Meni^'s  disease, 
there  are  disturbances  of  equilibrium :  a  feeling  of  giddiness,  which 
may  lead  to  the  patient's  falling  down,  is  associated  with  nausea  and 
vomiting.  In  animals  similar  results  are  produced  by  injury,  and  the 
subject  has  been  chiefly  worked  out  on  birds  by  Flourens,  where  ttte 
canals  are  large  and  readily  exposed,  and  more  recently  in  flsfaee,by  Lee; 

Thus,  if  uie  horizontal  canal  is  divided  in  a  pigeon,  the  bead  ia 
thrown  into  a  series  of  osoillatioDS  in  a  horizontcd  plane,  which  ue 
increased  by  section  of  the  corresponding  canal  of  the  opposite  side 
After  section  of  the  vertical  canals,  the  forced  movements  are  in  a 
vertical  plane,  and  the  animal  tends  to  torn  somersaulta. 

"When  the  whole  of  the  canals  are  destroyed  on  both  sides 
the  disturbances  of  equilibrium  are  of  the  most  pronounced  character. 
Ckiltz  describes  a  pigeon  so  treated  which  always  kept  its  head  with 
the  occiput  touchmg  the  breast,  the  vertex  directed  dovmwards,  with 
the  right  eye  looking  to  the  left  and  the  left  looking  to  the  right, 
the  head  being  incessantly  swung  in  a  pendulum-like  manner. 
Cyon  says  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  perpetual 
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moTements  to  which  the  animal  is  subject.  It  can  neither  stand, 
nor  lie  still,  nor  flj,  nor  maintain  anj  fixed  attituda  It  executes 
violent  somersaults,  now  forwards,  now  backwards,  rolls  round  and 
round,  or  springs  in  the  air  and  falls  back  to  recommence  anew.  It 
is  necessary  to  envelop  the  animals  in  some  soft  coyering  to  preyent 
them  dashmg  themselyes  to  pieces  bj  the  violence  of  their  move- 
ments, and  even  then  not  always  with  success  The  extreme 
agitation  is  manifest  onlj  during  the  first  few  days  following  the 
operation,  and  the  animal  may  then  be  set  free  without  danger ;  but 
it  is  still  unable  to  stand  or  walk,  and  tumultuous  movements  come 
on  from  the  slightest  disturbanca  But  after  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight 
it  is  able  to  maintain  its  upright  position.  At  this  stage  it  resembles 
an  animal  painfully  learning  to  stand  and  walk.  In  this  it  relies 
mainly  on  its  vision,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  cover  the  eyes  with 
a  hood  to  diepel  all  the  fruits  of  this  new  education,  and  cause  the 
reappearance  of  all  the  motor  disorders.^'    (Ferrier.) 

It  is  these  canals  which  enable  all  of  us  to  know  in  which  direc- 
tion we  are  being  moved,  even  though  our  eyes  are  bandaged,  and 
the  feet  are  not  allowed  to  touch  the  ground.  On  being  wbirled 
round,  such  a  person  knows  in  which  mrection  he  is  being  moved, 
and  feels  that  he  is  moving  so  long  as  the  rate  of  rotation  varies, 
but  when  the  whirling  stops  he  seems,  especially  if  he  opens  his 
eyes,  to  be  whirling  in  the  opposite  direction,  prolMibly  owing  to  the 
rebound  of  the  fluid  in  the  canals.  The  forced  movements  just 
described  in  animals  are  due  both  to  the  absence  of  the  normal  sensa- 
tions from  the  canals  and  to  delusive  sensations  arising  from  their 
irritation,  and  the  animal  makes  efforts  to  correct  the  movement 
which  it  imagines  it  is  being  subjected  to. 

Artificial  stiiniilation  of  the  canals  produces  moyements  of  the  head  and  ocMtA, 
and  giddiness.  Similar  movements  occur  during  bodily  rotation,  and  giddiness  is 
the  result  of  a  rivalry  of  sensations  which  afford  conflicting  ideas  of  the  position  of 
the  bodv  relatively  to  external  objects.  A  certain  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  lose  their 
sense  oi  direction  under  water,  cannot  maintain  thdr  equilibrium  when  their  eyes  are 
shut,  exhibit  no  orbital  movements  when  rotated,  and  never  suffer  from  searsickness 
or  giddiness.  This  proportion  Is  approximately  the  frequency  in  which  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  canals  nave  been  found  pott-mortem  in  deaf  mutes. 

Section  and  stimulation  of  the  inferior  cerebellar  peduncles  (the  path  by  Which 
the  vestibular  fibres  reach  the  cerebellum,  see  p.  677;  cause  incoordination,  chiefly 
evidenced  by  rotatory  and  circus  movements  sunilar  to  those  that  occur  when  the 
nerve-endings  in  the  semicircular  canals  are  destroyed  or  stimulated.  Stimulation 
of  the  cereoellum  itself— and  this  has  been  done  through  the  skull  in  man->causes 
giddiness,  and  consequent  muscular  efforts  to  correct  it  The  r^ults  of  stimulation, 
indeed,  are  precisely  analogous  to  those  of  extirpation,  only  in  the  reverse  direction. 
Loss  of  muscular  tone  which  follows  extii^tion  of  the  canals  is  probably  the  result 
of  secondary  changes  in  the  brain. 


CHAPTER  L 

THl  PHTSIOLOGT  OF  CONSCIOUS  STATES 

Thebk  are  certain  considerations,  relating  to  the  physiology  of  con- 
scious states  in  general,  to  which  it  wiU  be  well  to  pay  attention, 
before  we  pass  to  a  detailed  study  of  the  special  senses. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  states  of  consciousness  are  the 
product  of  the  activity  of  nerve-cells,  just  as  bile  is  the  product  of 
the  activity  of  the  Uver-cell,  or  as  contraction  results  from  the 
activity  of  the  muscle  fibra  But  this  analogy  will  not  bear  close 
investigation.    It  is,  however,  true : — 

(1)  That  the  different  senses  are  dependent  for  their  manifesta- 
tion on  the  int^rity  of  different  definitely  localisable  areas  of  the 
cerebral  cortex. 

(2)  That  such  drugs  as  alcohol,  caffein,  and  chloroform,  which 
have  a  known  action  on  living  substance,  also  affect  the  course  of 
conscious  processes. 

(3)  That  disease  or  malformation  of  the  brain  is  accompanied  by 
impairment  or  absence  of  intelligence. 

But  because  nervous  substance  is  essential  for  the  mantfestation 
of  conscious  states,  one  cannot  legitimately  infer  that  this  substance 
produces  those  states.  Indeed,  by  a  vast  number  of  philosophers  a 
very  different  position  has  been  upheld.  So  far  from  believing  that 
mind  results  from  the  activity  of  living  matter,  they  have  insisted 
that  all  matter,  living  and  lifeless,  results  from  the  activity  of  mind. 
They  maintain  that,  were  it  not  for  mentad  activity,  there  would  be 
no  conception,  nay  not  even  existence,  of  those  qualities  (e.g.,  sound, 
colour,  force,  weight,  hardness)  of  which  our  non-mental  world  of 
matter  is  composed. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  statement  that  bile  is 
secreted  by  the  liver ;  in  this  case  the  product  is  physical,  and  it  is 
produced  by  physiological  (i.e.,  presumably,  by  chemical  and  physical) 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  state  that  consciousness  is 
secreted  by  the  brain,  we  are  linking  together  two  sets  of  phenomena, 
the  psychical  and  the  physiological,  between  which  a  connection  is 
inconceivable. 
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Consequentlj,  instead  of  statdng  that  physiological  activity  is  the 
catise  of  mental  (or  psychical)  activity,  it  is  more  satisfactory  to 
assume  that  the  two  activities  run  parallel  with  one  another,  and  to 
recognise  that  the  nature  of  their  relation  is  unknown.  This  con- 
ception of  psycho-physical  parallelism  affords  the  physiologist  by  far 
the  best  worlang  hypothesis. 

It  leaves  unanswered  the  great  question  whether  brain  ever  acts 
on  mind,  or  mind  on  the  brain — which  of  the  two  is  the  master  or 
the  servant  of  the  other.  It  merely  implies  that  a  change  in  nerve 
substance  underlies  every  psychical  change ;  and  it  bids  the  physio- 
logist investigate  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  determine 
what  structures  are  called  into  activity  in  the  development  of 
various  conscious  states. 

We  must  recognise  that,  however  completely  we  may  one  day 
have  mapped  out  &e  functions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  brain,  we 
shall  nevOTtheless  not  have  approached  a  step  nearer  towards  under- ' 
standing  the  relation  between  the  data  of  physiological  and  psychical 
activity.  If  we  knew  the  function  of  every  nerve  cell  of  the  body, 
the  gap  between  the  material  and  the  mental  would  not  be  a  bit  less 
wide.  Just  as  a  ray  of  light  cannot  see  itself,  so  we  cannot  expect 
to  understand  states  of  consciousness  from  a  mere  study  of  cerebral 
function. 

It  is  therefore  imperative  to  avoid  confusion  between  the  two 
aspects  involved  in  this  psycho-physical  parallelism.  The  psychical 
is  one  language,  the  physical  {i.e.  the  physiological)  is  another; 
and  the  two  vocabularies  must  be  kept  distinct  from  one  another. 
Psychology  and  physiology  stand  in  the  relation  of  an  object  and 
its  mirrored  reflection.  To  confound  object  and  image — to  speak,  for 
instance,  of  a  sensation  (instead  of  an  impulse)  being  transmitted 
along  a  nerve-fibre,  is  to  blur  and  to  confuse  two  distinct  sciences. 

The  psychologist  distinguishes  three  modes  in  which  conscious- 
ness is  manifested.  These  are  (1)  the  cognitive,  (2)  the  affective, 
and  (3)  the  oonative  modes.  Through  the  cognitive  mode  we  become 
aware  of  the  object  thought  of.  Owing  to  the  affective  mode,  our 
state  of  consciousness  is  toned  with  pleasure,  indifference,  or  dis- 
pleasure. The  conative  mode  manifests  itself  as  a  striving  or  "  felt 
tendency"  towards  an  end.  In  every  state  of  consciousness  these 
three  modes  are  present,  but  their  relative  prominence  is  always 
different  For  example,  in  perception,  in  memory,  or  imagination,  the 
cognitive  element  is  to  the  fore;  in  love,  sorrow,  or  doubt,  the 
affective  element  predominates ;  while  in  intense  desire,  the  conative 
element  is  most  easily  recognisabla  Into  the  physiology  of  affection 
and  conation  we  shall  not  enter  here.  They  receive  adequate  atten- 
tion in  books  devoted  to  physiological  and  experimental  psychology. 

But  a  conscious  state  implies  also  a  contrast  between  what  is 
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outside  of  ourselves  (the  object)  and  our  feelings  and  strivings  in 
connection  with  it,  which  are  spoken  of  as  suijective.  The  existence 
of  this  ''  subject-object  relation  "  implies  the  activity  of  an  £go,  who 
experiences  conscious  states,  who  is  cognisant,  feels  or  strives. 
Indeed  no  state  of  consciousness  is  ever  possible,  unless  experienced 
by  the  Ego.  In  becoming  manifest,  it  blends  with  the  "Egq,  and  is 
modified  or  rather  determined  by  the  Ego's  previous  experiences; 
and  in  turn  it  modifies  the  Ego.  Thus  the  Ego  everlastingly  moulds 
and  is  itself  moulded  by  its  own  states  of  consciousness  or 
experiences.  Consequently,  states  of  consciousness  are  not  inde- 
pendent units.  The  mind,  like  its  physiological  correlate,  the  central 
nervous  system,  works  as  a  single,  unitary  entity,  despite  its  com^ 
plex  difiPerentiation  (see  also  p.  720). 

From  one  aspect  ''states"  of  consciousness  is  an  inaccurate 
expression.  The  essential  features  of  consciousness  are  its  incessant 
change  and  its  intimate  relation  to  past  and  future  consciousness ; 
whereas  the  word  5^a^«  implies  a  period  of  rest  and  a  certain  isolation 
or  independence.  Save  for  this  difGiculty,  it  would  be  possible  to 
regard  a  given  state  of  consciousness  as  the  cross-section  of  a  stream 
which  is  always  flowing.  The  simile  may  be  deemed  of  value,  in  so 
far  as  it  allows  us  to  represent  different  levels  of  conscious  states. 
At  any  moment,  there  is  always  part  which  is  in  the  focus,  or  full 
glfikre  of  consciousness,  and  part  of  which  we  are  dimly  conscious  or 
wholly  unconscious,  but  of  which  we  may  at  any  moment  become 
conscious — for  example,  the  ticking  of  a  clock  in  the  room  or  the 
pressure  of  a  pipe  between  the  teeth  while  these  lines  are  being 
written  or  read.  We  may  imagine  that  as  the  stream  of  conscious- 
ness flows  on,  different  portions  come  to  the  surface  at  different 
times  and  under  different  conditions,  while  others  fall  below,  often 
to  such  a  depth  that  they  pass  altogether  beyond  the  margin  of  con- 
sciousness. 

To  speak  of  a  "  stream  of  consciousness  "  is  in  one  sense  correct ; 
but  at  any  moment  there  are  probably  innumerable  streams,  which, 
under  normal  circumstances,  play  the  part  of  a  single  or  unitary 
stream,  owing  to  that  integrative  activity  which  we  term  the  Ega 
These  various  streams  at  any  moment  form  a  pattern,  but  t^t 
pattern  is  ceaselessly  changing,  as  the  streams  run  luther  and  thither. 

On  the  physiological  side,  we  see  the  analogue  of  these  streams 
in  the  streams  of  nervous  impulses  which  are  perpetually  coursing 
through  the  brain.  The  pattern  of  these  streams  is  likewise  always 
changing.  And  we  may  suppose  that  some  patterns  ase  incom- 
patible with  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  certain  other  pattema 
In  this  way,  we  may  form  a  physiological  conception  of  the  basis  of 
inhibition;  the  pattern  which  inhibits  and  that  which  is  inhibited 
cannot  coexist.    This  incompatibility  has  doubtless  been  developed 
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in  evolutional  history  owing  to  the  necessitj  of  adjustment  to 
environment. 

We  may  r^ard  the  physiological  correlate  of  consciousness  as 
a  state  of  resistance  to  the  onward  passage  of  the  nervous  impulse. 
When  the  resistance  is  high,  there  is  consciousness ;  when  it  is  low, 
there  is  none.  Thus  when  any  new  action  (such  as  skating  or 
bicycling)  is  being  learnt,  the  resistance  is,  as  we  should  expect, 
high.  But  the  more  often  that  act  is  repeated,  the  lower  becomes 
the  resistance,  until  ultimately  the  act  becomes  a  JiabU  and  is  per- 
formed in  the  complete  abs^ce  of  consciousness  far  more  surely 
and  rapidly  than  in  the  earlier  stages  of  learning.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  this  conception  of  lowered  resistance  is  purely 
hypothetical  We  have  no  actual  evidence  as  to  which  part  of  the 
neuron  it  is  that  ofiFers  resistance,  although  we  may  conjecture  that 
the  resistance  occurs  at  the  synapses,  when  the  dendritic  processes 
of  one  neuron  meet  those  of  another. 

The  hypothesis  is  at  all  events  valuable  in  so  far  as  it  contradicts 
an  old  and  erroneous  conception  that,  as  an  action  becomes  habitual 
and  no  longer  accompanied  by  consciousness,  the  nervous  impulses 
quit  the  higher  parts  of  the  brain  and  confine  themselves  to  the  sub- 
cortical and  spinal  regions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  nervous 
impulses  pursue  the  same  course  in  the  brain,  whether  at  one  moment 
consciousness  be  present,  or  at  another  absent. 

In  the  spinal  cord,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  consciousness.  The  acts  which  are  executed  by  the 
isolated  cord  are  reflex.  In  so  far  as  they  are  unaccompanied  by 
consciousness,  they  are  comparable  to  habits  acquired  by  training  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

Within  certain  limits,  reflex  actions  can  be  predicted.  If  we 
apply  a  known  stimulus  to  the  afiPerent  portion  of  a  reflex  system, 
we  can  with  fair  oonfidence  predict  the  result  of  the  stimulus  on  the 
efiPerent  portions  connected  herewith.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
stimulus  involves  the  manifestation  of  consciousness,  prediction  is 
almost  impossible ;  there  is  so  little  fixity,  the  nervous  connections 
are  so  complex,  and  the  nervous  impulse  may  wander  in  such  a 
variety  of  directions,  that  one  cannot  forecast  with  certainty 
how  an  individual  will  behave  under  the  influence  of  external 
circumstances. 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  the  most  primitive  cognitive  experience 
as  sensation.  On  the  physiological  side,  sensation  involves  (1)  an 
end -organ  in  a  sensory  epithelium,  adapted  to  receive  the  stimulus ; 
(2)  a  sensory  nerve  path  transmitting  the  nerve  impulse,  which 
ultimately  reaches  (3)  a  sensory  centre  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain. 
But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  sensory  cortical  areas  should  be 
regarded  as  the  "seats"  of  sensation.    It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
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they  are  merely  areas  through  which  the  nervous  impulses  must  pass 
in  order  that  the  corresponding  sensations  may  be  developed 

In  any  case,  we  must  recognise  that  from  in&ncy  onwards  we 
never  have  SLpure  sensation,  that  is  to  say,  an  experienee  dsvaid  cf 
meaning  and  totaUy  dissociated  from  past  experiences — an  experience 
only  dependent  on  end-organ,  nerve-fibre  and  sensory  centre.  Our 
experiences  come  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  ourselves  to  the 
outer  world ;  consequently  they  possess  such  miming  as  is  necessary 
for  that  end.  It  is  true  that  in  infancy  our  states  of  consciousness 
are  vague ;  but  they  are  always  related  to  previous  experiences  and 
are  motives  for  action.  Thenceforth  they  gradually  become  more 
definite.  The  various  elements  which  they  contain  become  differen- 
tiated, recognised,  and  separated.  What  was  at  first  homogeneous  is 
later  found  to  consist  of  heterogeneous  parta 

Consequently  it  is  incorrect  to  say,  as  is  so  often  said,  that  with 
growing  experience  sensations  are  grouped  together  so  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  perception  of  objects.  It  is  true  that  from  our  adult 
perception  of  an  object,  e,g.  of  an  orange,  certain  sensations  of  colour, 
taste,  smell,  etc.,  may  be  analysed  and  separated.  But  a  moment's 
reflection  will  convince  us  that  our  perception  of  the  orange  has 
never  arisen  by  the  converse  synthesis  or  building  together  or  such 
sensations.  From  infancy  onwards  the  world  appears  to  us  (however 
vaguely)  as  composed  of  objects.  The  sensations  of  which  we  have 
presently  to  treat  are  the  artificial  products  of  the  analytical  activity 
of  the  Ego. 

Recognising  that  sensations  are  not  truly  immediate  experi^ices, 
but  are  very  abstract  in  origin,  we  may  proceed  to  consider  the 
various  characters  with  which  they  may  be  invested.  Sensations 
may  difiPer  from  one  another  in  modality  or  in  quality,  Modally 
different  sensations  are  derived  from  different  senses,  qualitatively 
different  sensations  from  the  same  sensa  Blue  and  green  are 
qualitatively  different  sensations ;  it  is  possible  to  pass  by  gradual 
transition  from  one  to  the  other.  Heat  and  noise  are  modally 
different ;  such  gradual  transition  is  impossible. 

Now  evary  peripheral  end-organ  is  specially  destined  to  respond 
to  a  certain  form  of  stimulus.  The  end-organs  of  the  ear  respond  to 
sound  waves :  those  of  the  eye  to  light  waves ;  those  of  the  skin  to 
heat,  cold,  touch,  and  pain.  That  stimulus  to  which  the  end-organ 
is  thus  fitted  to  respond,  is  cedled  inadequate  or  hom^dogotis  stimulus. 
But  an  end-organ  will  often  respond  to  other,  inadequate,  stimuli 
For  example,  when  the  eyeball  is  struck,  sparks  are  seen ;  when  a 
''cold  spot"  on  the  skin  is  stimulated  by  a  hot  point,  a  cold 
sensation  results ;  when  an  electric  current  is  applied  to  the  papiUsB 
of  the  tongue,  sensations  of  taste  arise. 

Hence  it  has  been  argued   that  the  modality  of  a  sensation 
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depends  not  upon  the  nature  of  the  stimulus,  but  upon  the  nature 
of  the  sensory  apparatus  on  which  the  stimulus  acts.  Johannes 
Miiller  expressed  this  conception  in  what  is  known  as  the  law  of 
specific  nervcms  energy.  He  supposed  that  every  sensory  apparatus 
had  its  own  '*  specific  energy/'  and  that  that  energy  was  evoked  by 
any  stimulus  so  long  as  the  stimulus  was  at  all  effective.  We  have, 
however,  no  physiological  evidence  that  the  nerve  impulses  passing, 
say,  along  the  optic  fibres,  are  different  in  "  energy,"  or  in  any  other 
character,  from  those  which  are  transmitted,  say,  by  the  auditory 
fibres.  Indeed,  the  experiments  of  Langley  and  others  on  nerve- 
crossing  (p.  166)  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  nervous  impulse  is 
an  identical  process  in  all  nerves.  It  may  be  that  the  "specific 
energy"  of  sensations  resides  in  the  various  sensory  centres  of  the 
brain.  But  if  that  be  so,  it  is  important  to  realise  how  dependent 
that  ''energy"  is  for  its  development  on  the  corresponding  end- 
organs.  A  person  whose  visual  or  auditory  end-organs  have  been 
f unctionless  from  birth,  can  never  know  what  it  is  to  see  or  hear ; 
he  can  never  think  or  dream  in  terms  of  visual  or  auditory  imagery. 

Whether  qualitatively  different  sensations  involve  separate  end- 
organs,  or  whether  they  are  the  outcome  of  different  kinds  of 
activity  in  one  and  the  same  end-organ,  is  at  present  far  from  certain. 
Probably  there  are  a  few  '*  primary  sensations  "  for  each  sense  organ, 
and  the  many  different  qusdities  of  sensation  obtainable  are  due  to 
various  combinations  of  such  elements. 

We  know,  generally  speaking,  that  sensations  differ  in  quality 
according  to  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  stimulus.  Sound  waves  of 
rapid  and  slow  vibration  give  rise  to  sensations  of  high  and  low 
pitch  respectively.  light  waves  of  rapid  and  slow  vibration 
^ve  rise  to  sensations  of  blue  and  red  respectively.  Differences  in 
intramolecular  vibration  probably  give  rise  to  qualitative  differences 
in  olfactory,  gustatory,  and  thermiJ  sensations. 

The  strength  of  the  stimulus  {e.g.  the  amplitude  of  vibration) 
determines  a  third  character  in  which  sensations  may  differ  from 
one  another,  namely,  in  intensity  (for  instance,  the  loudness  of  a 
sound,  or  the  brightness  of  a  light). 

Yet  another  character  of  many  sensations  is  extensity,  or  "  spread- 
outness."  Smell  and  taste  and  some  other  sensations  seem  to  be 
devoid  of  extensity.  It  is  best  developed  in  visual  and  cutaneous 
sensations,  and  these  possess  yet  another  characteristic,  local  signa- 
twre.  Every  point  stimulated  on  the  retina  or  skin  has  its  local 
sign,  in  virtue  of  which  we  are  able  to  localise  the  stimulus  at  that 
point  and  to  distinguish  the  sensation  from  those  produced  by  the 
stimulation  of  neighbouring  points.  On  the  basis  of  extensity  and 
local  signature  is  built  up  our  perception  of  extension,  form,  and 
spatial  relations  generally. 
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The  remaining  characters  ascribable  to  sensation  axeprotensity — 
on  which  our  perception  of  duration  is  based — and  affective  tone, 
which  give  us  our  experience  of  pleasure,  indifference,  or  displeasure. 
But  these  we  will  not  discuss;  they  are  more  suitably  studied  in 
works  on  psychology. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  how  intimately  the  various  characters  of 
sensation  are  bound  up  with  one  another.  If  we  attempt  experi- 
mentally to  change  one  character,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  simultane- 
ously changing  another.  For  example,  when  we  increase  the 
extensity  of  a  warm  sensation  by  putting  more  of  our  arm  into  hot 
water,  we  at  once  increase  the  intensity  of  the  sensation.  If  we 
increase  the  area  of  a  very  distant  colour  stimulus,  we  alter  its  hue. 
The  hue  of  a  colour  is  also  apparently  altered  by  increasing  the 
intensity  of  the  stimulus.  To  many  people  the  pitch  of  a  sound 
appears  altered  by  increasing  its  loudness. 

It  is  likewise  important  to  remember  that  the  characters  of  a 
sensation  depend  not  only  on  the  strength,  vibration-rate,  duration, 
etc.,  of  the  stimulus,  but  also  upon  the  condition  of  the  sensory 
apparatus  which  is  stimulated  and  upon  the  temporary  condition  of 
neighbouring  sensory  areas;  nay,  the  characters  of  a  sensation 
depend  upon  the  state  of  the  nervous  system  generally,  that  is  to 
say,  upon  the  total  mental  state  at  the  moment  of  application  of  the 
stimulus. 

The  strength  of  a  stimulus  must  not  fall  below  a  certain 
minimum  in  order  that  a  sensation  may  result  Too  light  a  touch, 
too  faint  a  sound,  will  produce  no  effect  on  consciousness.  That 
strength  of  stimulus  which  just  suffices  to  evoke  a  sensation  is  called 
the  liminai  (from  limen,  a  threshold)*  value  of  the  stimulus,  or  its 
absolute  threshold. 

Similarly,  the  difference  between  two  stimuli  must  not  fall  below 
a  certain  minimum  in  order  that  that  difference  may  be  appreciated. 
If  two  musical  tones  are  of  too  neeirly  identical  pitch,  if  two  colours 
are  of  too  nearly  identical  hue,  the  difference  may  be  imperceptible. 
There  is,  hence,  a  liminai  value  for  a  stimulus  differenca  This  is 
known  as  the  differential  threshold  of  the  stimulus. 

Weber's  law  states  that  the  just  appreciable  difference  between 
two  stimuli  depends  on  the  ratio  of  that  difference  to  their  magni- 
tudes, and  not  on  the  absolute  difference  between  their  magnitudes. 
Fechner,  after  bringing  forward  further  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
law,  endeavoured  to  deduce  from  it  the  conclusion  that  the  strength 
of  a  sensation  is  proportional  to  the  logarithm  of  its  stimulus ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  stimulus  must  increase  in  geometrical  pro- 
portion for  the  sensation  to  increase  in  arithmetical  proportion. 

*  Strictly  speaking,  the  liminai  value  is  that  strength  of  stfmnltis  which  in  a 
series  of  trials  as  often  just  fSails  as  it  just  succeeds  in  evoking  a  sensatioii. 
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Fechner's  interpretatdon  of  Weber's  law  is,  however,  open  to  serious 
criticism,  into  which  we  cannot  enter  here. 

Weber's  law  is  but  an  expression  of  everyday  experience.  A 
rushlight  will  brighten  a  dark  cellar,  but  its  presence  is  unfelt  in 
sunshme.  So,  too,  if  a  room  be  lighted  by  100  candles,  and  if  one 
candle  more  be  brought  in,  the  increased  illumination  produced  by 
the  extra  candle  would  be  just  perceptible  to  the  eye.  But  if  a 
room  were  lighted  by  1000  candles,  no  appreciable  difference  would 
result  from  the  introduction  of  an  extra  candle.  Ten  candles  would 
have  to  be  introduced,  in  order  to  effect  a  just  noticeable  difference. 
In  each  case  a  difference  of  one-hundredth  of  the  original  strength 
of  stimulus  is  needful  to  cause  a  just  appreciable  difference  in  the 
sensation ;  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  Weber's  law. 

For  light,  the  fraction  is  about  ^hr  j  'or  noise,  it  is  about  ^ ;  for 
cutaneous  pressure,  it  varies  between  ^  and  ^ ;  for  weight,  between 
^ji^  and  ^,  according  to  the  part  of  the  body  which  is  under 
investigation. 

A  sensation  requires  an  appreciable  time  for  its  development. 
Part  of  this  time  is  spent  at  the  end-organ  on  which  the  stimulus 
acts,  part  in  conveying  the  nervous  impulse  along  the  sensory  nerve 
to  the  brain,  and  part  within  the  brain  itself.  This  latent  period 
varies  in  length  according  to  the  sensation ;  e^.,  it  is  longer  for  sight 
than  for  sound,  and  longer  for  pain  than  for  touch. 

A  sensation  outlasts  its  stimulus.  Indeed,  a  single  stimulus 
may  produce  a  wholQ  train  of  after-Bensaiions,  These  are  specially 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  visual  sensations,  which  we  shall  be 
considering  later. 

When  the  sensation  and  its  after-sensations  have  passed  away, 
the  original  experience  may  still  be  revived,  either  spontaneously  or 
by  an  effort  of  volition.  This  revival  involves  what  is  called  the 
memory  image.  When,  in  this  way,  a  tune  **  comes  into  the  head," 
we  recognise  that  it  is  only  a  reproduction,  or  a  representation,  of 
what  we  have  previously  heard 

Occasionally,  however,  the  revived  image  has  all  the  vividness 
and  distinctness  of  objective  experience,  and  we  believe  that  it  is 
''real."  In  other  words,  we  have  a  hallucination.  Hallucinations 
occur  normally  in  all  people ;  but  they  are,  of  course,  particularly 
common  in  sleep  and  in  conditions  of  insanity  or  delirium. 

It  is  still  disputed  whether  the  difference  between  original  and 
revived  experiences  corresponds  to  an  excitement  of  distinct  regions 
of  the  brain.  Some  physiologists  have  gone  so  far  as  to  speak  of 
"  memory  centres  "  as  existing  apart  from  the  sensory  centres  which 
are  supposed  originally  to  have  excited  them,  and  they  have 
supposed  that  the  recall  of  a  scene  or  of  a  tune  is  due  to  the  re- 
excitation  of  the  appropriate  memory  centres,  while  the  correspond- 
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ing  sensory  centres  are  quiescent  The  balance  of  evidence,  however, 
is  very  strongly  against  this  view.  It  is  better  to  suppose  that  the 
physiological  processes  underlying  a  sensation  and  its  revived 
memory  image  are  broadly  the  sama  There  is  unquestionably 
some  physiological  difference  corresponding  to  the  difference  between 
sensory  experiences  and  hallucinations  on  the  one  hand,  and  revived 
experiences  on  the  other.  But  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  say  in 
what  that  difference  consists. 

When,  as  occurs  under  certain  conditions,  an  object  is  adjudged 
different  from  what  general  experience  teaches  us  to  be  its  *'  real " 
character,  we  have  an  iUusiofi.  Thus  a  line  or  figure  may  appear  to 
be  longer  or  shorter  than  it  really  is,  or  to  take  a  direction  different 
from  its  real  direction.  Or  a  weight  may  appear  heavier  than 
another  which  is  really  equal  to  it.  Illusions  are  due  partly  to 
peripheral,  partly  to  central  factors.  Their  investigation  foils  within 
the  province  of  experimental  psychology. 
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The  tactile  end-organs  are  of  numerous  kinds,  but  the  following  are 
the  principal  ones : — 

Pacinian  Ck>rpii8ole8. — ^These  are  named  after  their  discoverer 
Pacini  Thej  are  little  oval  bodies,  situated  on  some  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal and  sympathetic  nerves,  especiallj  the  cutaneous  nerves  of 
the  hands  and  feet,  where  thej  lie  deeply 
placed  in  the  true  skin.  They  also  occur 
on  the  nerves  of  the  mesentery  of  some 
animals  such  as  the  cat.  They  have  been 
observed  also  in  the  pancreas,  lymphatic 
glands,  and  thyroid  glands,  as  well  as  in  the 
penis.  They  are  about  ^  inch  long.  Each 
corpuscle  is  attached  by  a  narrow  pedicle  to 
the  nerve  on  which  it  is  situated,  and  is 
formed  of  several  concentric  sheaths  of  con- 
nective tissue,  each  layer  being  lined  by 
endothelium  (figs.  466,  467);  through  its 
pedicle  passes  a  single  nerve-fibre,  which 
loses  its  medullary  sheath  and  enters  a 
central  core,  at  or  near  the  distal  end  of 
which  it  terminates  in  an  arborisation.  Some 
of  these  layers  are  continuous  with  those 
of  the  perineurium,  but  some  are  super- 
added. In  some  cases  two  nerve-fibres 
have  been  seen  entering  one  Psicinian  body, 
and  in  others  a  nerve-fibre  after  passing 
through  it  has  been  observed  to  terminate 
in  a  second. 

The  corpuBOles  of  Herbst  (fig.  468)  are 
closely  allied  to  Pacinian  corpuscles,  except  that  they  are  smaller 
and  longer,  with  a  row  of  nuclei  around  the  central  termination 
of  the  nerve  in  the  core.    They  have  been  found  chiefly  in  the 
tongues  and  bills  of  ducks. 

7«l 


Pio.  465.— BxtremltlM  of  a  nerva 
of  the  finger  with  PactnUn  cor- 
posclet  attached,  about  the 
natural  aiie.  (Adapted  ftom 
Henleand  KdUiker.) 
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Bod-bnlbe  are  foond  in  the  conjunctiva  (where  in  man  thej  are 
■pheroidal,  but  in  most  animals  oblong),  in  the  glans  penis  and 
clitoris,  in  the  skm  of  the  hps,  in 
the  epineurium  of  nerve-trunks, 
and  in  tendon ;  each  is  about  rh 
inch  in  diameter,  oval  or  spheroidal. 


pucla  o1 
Uumdol 


and  is  composed  of  a  meduUated 
nerve  •  fibre,  which  terminatee 
among  cells  of  various  ahapea  Its 
capame  contains  a  transparent  or 
striated  core,  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  axis-cylinder  terminates 
(fig.  469). 

Toucb-GorpuBcles  (Meissner'B 
corpuscles)  (figs.  470,  472),  are 
found  in  the  papillie  of  the  skin 
of  the  fingers  and  toes.  They  aie 
oblong,  about  ^f^  inch  long,  and  ^r^  inch  broad,  and  composed 
of  connective  tissue,  surrounded  by  elaatio  fibres  and  a  capsule  of 
nucleated  cells.  They  do  not  occur  in  all  the  papillte  of  Uie 
parts  where  they  are  found,  and,  as  a  rule,  in  the  papillse  in  which 
they  are  present  there  are  no  blood-vessels. 


Fia  ■  MS .— rulDlu  onpiucl*  of  Uu  etVi  man 
UTj.  Tilt  lUlk  caulaU  of  ■  aam-Bbi«(: 
•rlcb  lU  thick  oatoi  ■hSkth.  Th*  porlplin 
uHiil«  of  tha  Pkdnlui  cocpotcl*  an  « 
tlnaooi  vltb  Uw  ontar  (ha^  of  CIm  lUl 


bto  tlu  clau  cntn)  con,  A  boak-ih&psd 
tarmlDftttOD  (T)  la  nan  Intha  opparpart.  A 
Mood.THMl  (V]«DMn  tba  PuHnlao  corpaecle, 
mnd  approachaa  the  ttid ;  It  poasaaaea  a  Bb«Ath 
which  la  tha  coDtlnuatlon  of  tha  pcrlphanl 
r«paalaa  of  Ib«  Pkcihlkii  corpnacla.  x  100. 
(iCIslnand  Nobtt  Hmlth.) 
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The  peculiar  wsj  in  which  the  medull&ted  nerve  winds  round 
and  round  the  corpuscle  before  it  enters  it  is  shown  in  tig.  472.    It 


:1>  of  Ilartat,  fnnn 

Pio.  M9.-Bnd.bulb  of  Kr 

muH. 

dull&twl  Hivs-flbn;   < 

b,  cs; 

(Kkto.) 

COTPIUCI.. 

loses  its  sheath  before  it  enters  into  the  interior,  and  then  its  axis- 
cylinder  branches,  and  the  branches  after  either  a  straight  or  con- 
voluted course  terminate  within  the  corpuscle. 


Fio.  *T0.— P»pIIl« (iom lli» «liln c    .... 

A.ainip1ei«ptUaw[lh[aQrDirv*-flbTfK:  a,  Uctllt  i»iv> 
B.  PmplUi  treated  wlUi  uatlc  ictd  ;  a,  cortical  lajer 
tactile  coipuacls  «itb  tjmnavena  Duclel;  e,  antflrli^  m 


The  oorpusolea  of  Grandry  (fig.  471)  form  another  variety,  and 
have  been  noticed  in  the  beaks  and  tongues  of  birds.  They  consist 
of  oval  or  spherical  cells,  two  or  more  of  which  compressed  vertically 
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are  contained  within  a  delicate  nucleated  sheath.  The  nerve  Altera 
on  one  aide,  and,  laying  aside  its  medull&rf  sheath,  terminates 
between  the  cells  in  flattened  ezpansiona. 


Pio.  471.— A  oofpnaelt  of  Fra.  471.— A  tonch-onpiucle  from  Uu  ittaottka 

Qttaiit,   trom    tlw  hniiUB  band,  lUliwil  with  gold  chlofid*. 

toDga«  of  ■  dock, 

Senaorr  nerve  -  endings  In  mnsole.  —  ^arve  termiuationa, 
sensory  in  function,  are  found  in  tendon.  Some  of  these  are  end- 
bulbs,  and  others  appear  very  much  like  end-plates,  as  represented  in 
figa.  471  and  472.     The  neuro^miueiUar  ^ndUs,  which  are  described 


t.— Ou  of  tb«  ntlcDlmUil  nd-plita 
flg.  <Ta,  mon  UgfalT  ■"-g"i'M  I, 
lullMad    narTB-Btm;    i,    nttcoliOHl 


on  p.  73,  are  principally  found  in  muscles  in  the  neighboorhood  of 
tendons  and  aponeuroses.  One  of  these  spindles  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  drawii^  (%.  475). 

The  principal  grounds  for  believing  the  Deuro-musculor  spindles 
to  be  sensory  are,  Erst,  that  the  nerve-fibres  that  supply  them  do 
not  degenerate  when  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  cut, 
and  secondly,  that  they  do  d^enerate  when  the  posterior  roots  an 
divided  (Sherrington).    They  also  undeigo  d^encrative  changes  in 
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locomotor  ataxj,  which  is  a  disease  of  the  seosory  nerve-units,  and 
remain  healthy  in  infantile  paralTsis,  which  is  a  disease  of  the 
motor  cells  of  the  anterior  horn  of  the  cord  (Batten). 


In    addition    to    the   special    end-organs,  Bensorj  fibres    may 
terminate  in  plexuses  of  fibrils,  as  in 
the  sabepithelial  and  the  intra-epithelial 
plexus    of    the    cornea    (fig.  476)    and  ^ 

aronnd  the  hair  follicles  in  the  skin 
generally  (see  fig.  392,  p.  603).  In  some 
cases  the  nerve-fibrils  within  &  stratified 
epitbelinm  end  in  crescentio  expansions  * 

(tactiU  discs)  which  are  applied  to  the 
deeper  epithelium  cells.  These  are  well 
seen  in  the  skin  of  the  pig's  snout. 

IiOcaUsatlon  of  Tactile  Sensations. 

The  localisation  of  a  tactile  sensation 
ia  of  two  Idnds,  absolate  and  relative. 
We  can  localise  a  tooch  on  the  arm 
absoltttsly  by  indicating  the  exact  spot 
which  has  been  tonched,  or  we  may 
localise  it  raUUvody  to  another  spot  on 
the  arm  which  is  simultaneously  or  suc- 
cessively touched.  Generally  speaking, 
the  delicacy  of  these  two  kinds  of  locali- 
satioD  is  similarly  variable  in  different 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  "local  signature"  (p.  757)    of 
cutaneous  sensations  may  be  easily  inves-       .„™,_  „, „„,„,.■  „. . p>„„ 
tigated  by  touching  the  skin,  while  the      ^" ,      "**'^  ""  •ptti«u«i 
eyes  are  closed,  with  the  points  of  a  pair 
of  compasses,  and  ascertaining  how  close  the  points  may  be  brought 
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to  each  other,  and  still  be  felt  as  two  points.    (Weber.)    A  few 
results  are  as  follow : — 


Up  of  tongue ^indi  1 

PAlmar  stirfiux  of  third  phalAOZ  of  forefinger       •  i^f  ««  2 

Palmar  sotCmx  of  second  phaknges  of  fingers     .  i  m  4 

Palm  of  hand A  ••  10 

Dorsal  surface  of  first  phalanges  of  fingers  .        .  Vf  „  14     „ 

Back  of  hand H  *,  25 

Upper  and  lower  parts  of  forearm                         .  1|  «•  87 

liUdle  of  thigh  and  back 2^  „  62 


f» 


«• 


In  the  case  of  thelimbs^it  is  found  that  before  thej  are  recognised 
as  two,  the  points  of  the  compasses  have  to  be/«fiA^  separated  whesk 
the  line  joining  them  is  in  the  long  axis  of  the  limb,  than  when  in 
the  transverse  direction. 

We  may  thus  assume  that  minute  areas  of  the  bodj  surface  have 
each  their  ^  local  sign,**  i,e.,  the  sensation  arising  from  stimulation  of 
one  area  differs  in  some  obscure  quality  from  the  sensations  arising 
from  stimulation  of  neighbouring  areas,  thereby  acquiring  its  own 
spatial  colouring  which  enables  us  to  identify  the  area  when  stimulated. 
The  difference  of  local  sign  between  two  near  points  may  be  imper- 
ceptible in  one  region  of  the  body,  but  fully  recognisable  in  another. 
Again,  the  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  touch  may  be  very  much  increased 
by  practice.  A  familiar  illustration  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  blind, 
who,  by  constant  practice,  can  acquire  the  power  of  reading  raised 
letters,  the  forms  of  which  are  almost  if  not  quite  undistinguisfaaUe 
by  the  sense  of  touch  to  an  ordinary  person. 

The  different  delicacy  of  local  signature  possessed  by  different 
parts  may  give  rise  to  errors  of  judgment  in  estimating  the  distance 
between  two  points  where  the  slan  is  touched.  Thus,  it  the  blunted 
points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  (maintained  at  a  constant  diatance 
apart)  are  slowly  drawn  over  the  skin  of  the  cheek  towards  the  lips, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  distance 
between  the  points  is  gradually  increasing.  When  they  reach  the 
Ups  they  seem  to  be  considerably  furtiier  apart  than  on  the  cheek. 
Then,  too,  our  estimate  of  the  size  of  a  cavity  in  a  tooth  is  usually 
exaggerated  when  based  upon  sensations  derived  from  the  tongue 
alone.  Another  curious  illusion  is  the  following: — If  we  close 
the  eyes,  and  place  a  marble  between  the  crossed  fore  and  middle 
fingers,,  we  seem  to  be  touching  two  marbles.  This  illusion  is  due 
to  an  error  of  judgment.  The  marble  is  touched  by  two  surfaces 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  could  only  be  touched  by  two 
separate  marbles ;  hence,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  fingers  are 
crossed,  the  judgment  is  formed  that  the  two  sensations  are  due  to 
two  marbles. 
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Varieties  of  Cutaneous  Sensations. 

The  surface  of  the  skin  is  a  mosaic  of  tiny  sensorial  areas ;  but 
these  areas  are  not  set  edge  to  edge  as  in  the  retina,  but  separated 
by  relatively  wide  intervals  which  are  not  sensitive  to  stimuli  just 
above  liminal  intensity.  If  the  stimuli  are  made  nearly  minimal, 
the  individual  fields  are  reduced  to  small  spots.  Each  of  these  spots 
subserves  a  specific  sense,  touch,  cold,  heat  or  pain,  and  each 
doubtless  coincides  with  the  site  of  some  special  end-organ,  placed 
either  singly  or  in  clusters.  The  "touch  spots,"  "cold  spots," 
"heat  spots,"  and  "pain  spots"  are  intercommingled.  In  some 
districts  one  variety  predominates,  in  others  another.  "  Pain  spots  " 
are  the  most  and  "heat  spots"  the  least  numerous.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  experience  that  the  sensitiveness  of  these  varieties 
of  cutaneous  sensation  differs  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  The 
tip  of  the  finger,  which  is  very  sensitive  to  the  true  tactile  sense 
(sense  of  pressure  or  contact),  is  not  nearly  so  sensitive  to  alterations 
of  temperature  as  the  forearm  or  cheek,  to  which  a  washerwoman 
generally  holds  her  iron  when  forming  a  judgment  of  its  temperature. 
Some  parts  of  the  skin  are  more  sensitive  to  pain  than  others,  and 
in  the  cornea  we  have  an  instance  of  a  surface  in  which  "  pain  spots  " 
alone  are  present 

For  the  more  accurate  exploration  of  the  skin,  cestJiesiometers  of 
various  kinds  have  been  invented.  The  sense  of  pressure  may  be 
estimated  by  the  ability  of  the  skin  to  distinguish  different  weights 
placed  upon  it;  there  must  be  no  lifting  of  the  weight,  or  the 
motorial  sense  is  brought  into  play.  The  fraction  which  by  Weber's 
law  represents  the  discriminative  sensibility  (see  p.  759)  varies 
from  ^V  ^0  more  than  ^  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  that  the  acuteness  of  the  pressure  sense  varies 
exactly  as  the  ability  of  accurately  localising  sensations ;  for  instance, 
the  skin  of  the  forearm  is  as  sensitive  to  pressure  changes  as  that 
of  the  palm ;  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  which  is  the  most  discrimi- 
native region  of  the  body  for  locality,  is  not  so  for  pressure.  For 
pressure  stimuli  which  are  near  the  limen  or  threshold  of  sensa- 
tion, the  hair  sesthesiometer  is  much  used;  this  is  a  hair  suitably 
mounted  in  a  holder ;  the  hair  can  then  be  shifted  backwards  or  for- 
wards in  the  holder,  and  the  amount  of  pressure  it  exercises  can 
thus  be  varied.  It  is  used  for  the  exploration  of  "  touch  spots,"  and 
these  are  found  most  numerously  around  the  hair  follicles.  The 
touch  spots  are  more  numerous  in  some  parts  than  in  others,  but 
fifteen  for  each  square  centimetre  of  skin  is  a  rough  average.  To 
explore  "  pain  spots "  a  stout  hair  or  needle  is  used ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  needle  shifts  up  and  down  in  the  holder,  and  works 
against  a  spring  which  registers  the  amount  of  pressure  exerted  to 
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evoke  a  painful  sensation.  The  sensatioD  evoked  bj  a  "  pain  spot"  is 
unaccompanied  bj  "cold"  or  "heat,"  even  it  a  cold  or  hot 
needle  is  used.  For  the  exploration  of  "  heat  spots  "  a  smaU,  hollow, 
metallic  pencil  is  kept  warm  hj  a  stream  of  warm  water;  this  is 
moved  over  the  soif ace ;  at  the  site  of  the  "  heat  spots "  the  pencil 
will  feel  peculiarly  warmer.  "  Cold  spots  "  can  be  similarly  mapped 
out  bj  the  use  of  a  cold  pencil  The  accompanying  figure  (fig.  477) 
indicates  the  distribulion  of  cold  and  heat  spots  over  six  squares, 
each  of  1  sq.  cm.,  on  the  back  of  the  left  hand.    The  black  dots 
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represent  cold  spots,  their  sisse  indicatii^  the  strength  of  the 
reaction.    The  open  circles  represent  heat  spots. 

All  these  facte  clearly  indicate  that  different  varieties  of  Bensation 
are  the  result  of  the  stimulation  of  different  end-organs,  and  that  the 
impulses  are  conveyed  to  the  central  nervous  system  by  difierent 
groups  of  nerve-fibres;  they  moreover  form  the  clearest  piece  of 
evidence  we  have  that  pain  is  a  distinct  kind  of  sensation. 

The  question  is  more  difficxdt  to  answer,  which  particular  end- 
organ  is  concerned  with  each  variety  of  sensation.  There  ia,  how- 
ever, little  doubt  that  the  nerve-fibnls  around  the  hair  foUit^ee  of 
the  short  hairs  are  the  terminations  most  affected  by  changes  of 
pressure,  and  also  that  Meissner's  corpuscles  are  purely  tactool, 
taking  the  place  of  hairs  in  hairless  parts.  In  the  palmaf  surface 
of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  index  finger,  there  are  21  Meiasnei'B 
corpuscles  per  square  centimetre;  in  other  parts  of  the  palm  and 
sole  the  number  varies  from  2  to  8.    End-bulbs  are  believed  to 
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be  the  organs  for  cold ;  thej  are  most  numerous  in  the  conjimctiva 
and  glans  penis,  where  ''  oold  spots  "  are  almost  exclusively  present. 
The  end-organs  in  ''heat  spots"  have  not  been  identified  with 
certainty,  but  they  are  probably  larger  organs,  and  plsiced  more 
deeply  in  the  skin. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  pressure  sense  sis  the  true  tactile  sense ; 
but  Meissner  pointed  out  many  years  ago  that  the  hand  immersed  in 
a  fluid  such  as  mercury  at  body-temperature,  does  not  feel  the  contact 
of  the  fluid,  although  the  fluid  pressure  may  be  far  above  the  limen ; 
it  is,  however,  equal  in  all  directions ;  it  is  therefore  clear  that  the 
adequate  stimulus  for  touch  organs  consists  in  a  deformation  of  the 
skin  surface. 

As  compared  with  the  sensation  obtained  from  pain  spots,  touch 
is  qidcker  both  in  development  and  subsidence,  llius  vibrations  of 
strings  are  recognisable  as  such  by  the  finger,  even  at  a  frequency 
of  1600  vibrations  per  second.  A  revolving  wheel  with  toothed  edge 
does  not  give  a  sensation  of  smoothness  tiU  the  teeth  meet  the  skin 
at  the  rate  of  from  480  to  640  per  second. 

Head,  in  his  recent  study  of  nerve-regeneration,  cut  one  of  the 
nerves  in  his  own  arm,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Bivers,  noted 
accurately  the  date  and  other  particulars  of  return  of  function.  The 
first  sensations  return  about  the  eightieth  day  after  the  operation ; 
they  are  termed  by  him  protopathic.  Protopathic  sensibility  depends 
on  definite  specific  end-organs  distributed  over  the  skin  as  sensory 
**  spots,"  viz.,  heat,  cold,  and  pain  spots.  When  this  sensibility  is 
alone  present,  the  spaces  between  these  spots  are  insensitive  to 
cutaneous  stimuli ;  the  heat  spots  only  react  to  temperatures  above 
SV"*  C,  the  cold  only  to  temperature  below  26°  C. ;  the  sensation 
radiates  widely,  and  is  often  wrongly  liDcalised.  The  tactile  sensa- 
tions of  the  slon,  the  intermediate  temperature  sensations,  the  power 
to  localise  them  accurately,  the  sensibility  of  the  spaces  between  the 
spots,  and  a  more  refined  sensibility  to  pain,  return  much  later, 
and  this  epicritie  sensibility  was  not  perfect  until  many  months 
after  the  regeneration  started.  As  previously  stated  (p.  701),  it 
is  not  known  whether  protopathic  and  epicritie  impulses  are  sub- 
served by  the  same  or  by  different  nerve-fibres.  Quite  apart  from 
these  two  forms  of  cutaneous  sensation  is  the  deep  sensibility  of 
subjacent  structures,  and  the  fibres  subserving  this  nm  mainly  with 
the  motor  nerves ;  this  form  of  sensation  is  not  destroyed  by  division 
of  all  the  nerves  to  the  skin  (see  also  p.  700). 

Adaptation  plays  a  part  as  important  in  cutaneous  as  in  other  sensations.  The 
same  room  feels  warm  to  a  man  who  enters  it  from  the  street,  and  cold  to  another  who 
has  been  in  a  conservatory.  Hering  calls  the  point  of  adaptation  to  temperature  *  *  the 
physiological  zero.**  Thus  the  temperature  of  the  moutn  and  the  lips  may  actually 
differ  by  several  degrees,  yet  neither  of  them  will  feel  hot  or  cold  bcK^ause  each  is  at 
the  physiological  sero  temperature.    Sensations  of  warmth  or  cold  arise  when  the 
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phyiiologicalseio  is  attered;  they  persist  antil  a  new  sero  is  fbniied,i«.  until  adapta- 
tion is  complete;  according  to  tUvers  and  Head,  adaptation  to  tempemtore  is 
impossible  wlien  epicritic  sensibility  is  absent  So,  too,  neavy  weights  red  nndnly 
heavy  after  light  weights,  and  vies  vend.  When  eyeglasses  or  ta^se  teeth  aie  first 
worn,  their  contact  is  well-nigh  nnbearable ;  yet  later,  through  adi^itation,  the  d^ 
comfort  vanishes. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  any  hard-and-fast  line  between  the  cutaneous  sensa- 
tions we  have  just  described,  and  those  which  are  grouped  under  the  name  **  common 
or  general  sensibility.**  Sensations  which  are  difficult  to  describe  but  whldi  are 
pemctly  familiar,  such  as  those  accompanying  tickling,  shivering,  shuddering,  and 
the  like,  are  regarded  as  varieties  of  '* common  sensation.**  Pain  may  be  fooked 
upon  as  an  excessive  form  of  ** common  sensation,**  but  cutaneous  pain  is  so  distinct 
a  sensation  that  most  psychologists  agree  to  place  it  under  a  *'  special**  rattier  than 
a  **  common  **  heading.  The  term  *  *  common  sensation  **  is  most  frequentty  employed 
in  refSerence  to  sensaUons  from  the  interior  of  the  body. 

Drugt. — Cocaine  applied  locally  depresses  all  forms  of  cutaneous  sensibility, 
but  especially  the  true  tactile  sense ;  carbolic  add  acts  similariy  but  less  8tio^[)y. 
Chloroform  produces  a  temporary  burning  sensation,  and  then  blunts  sensit^ty, 
especially  to  temperature  changes.  Menthol  produces  a  feeling  of  local  cold  because 
it  first  causes  hypersesthesia  ofthe  end-oigans  for  cold ;  this  is  followed  by  a  depres- 
sion of  the  activity  of  these  organs,  together  with  that  subserving  other  forms  of 
cutaneous  sensation. 


CHAPTER  LII 

MOTORIAL  AND  YISOERAL  SENSATIONS 

The  parts  beneath  the  skm  are  endowed,  as  stated  in  our  account  of 
Heflul's  w(^k,  with  sensibility,  and  this  is  subserved  bj  nerves  running 
with  the  muscular  nerves;  and  we  may,  therefore,  be  conscious  of 
pressure  and  painful  sensations  even  although  the  cutaneous  sense 
proper  is  in  abeyance,  as  when  the  cutaneous  nerves  are  divided. 

We  have,  however,  in  the  present  chapter  more  specially  to  deal 
with  the  motorial  or  muscular  sense,  and  with  sensations  from  the 
viscera. 

The  Motorial  or  KinaBsthetic  Sense. 

By  this  sense  we  become  aware  that  movement  is  taking  place  in 
some  part  of  the  body.  We  are  especially  conscious  of  willed  muscular 
action,  and  the  sense  has  thus  been  confused  and  identified  with  the 
*'  feeling  of  innervation,"  or  "  sense  of  effort,"  which  accompanies  voli- 
tional movements.  By  some  this  feeling  has  been  attributed  to  a  direct 
discharge  from  the  motor  to  the  sensory  cells  of  the  cerebral  cortex 
occurring  at  the  very  birth  of  the^  efferent  impulsa  No  doubt  part  of 
the  effect  involved  in  movement  is  of  central  origin,  and  this  part  is 
the  effect  inherent  in  all  conative  (p.  753)  processes,  and  characterises 
all  forms  of  mental  activity,  for  instance,  reasoning  or  imagination ; 
but  its  physiological  basis  is  quito  imknown.  Most,  however,  of  the 
sense  of  effort  is  unquestionably  due  to  afferent  impulses  peripherally 
generated  by  the  accompanying  respiratory  and  other  strains. 

It  is  in  the  estimation  of  weights  that  the  value  of  these  peripheral 
sensations  can  be  most  clearly  seen.  When  a  weight  is  first  handled, 
the  amount  of  force  necessary  to  lift  it  is  estimated  in  the  light  of 
past  experience.  As  it  is  being  lifted,  sensations  from  the  moving 
limb  guide  the  expenditure  of  force:  a  weight  which  flies  up  too  fast 
or  does  not  move  at  once,  calls  for  less  or  more  muscular  forca 
Similarly,  the  motorial  sense  is  invoked  when  we  estimate  the  extent 
to  which  we  have  moved  our  limbs,  or  to  which  they  have  been 
passively  moved  by  others. 

These  guiding  sensations  are  not  merely  of  cutaneous  origin. 
Persons  whose  skin  has  been  rendered  insensitive  by  cocaine,  or  by 
certain  diseases,  yet  retain  the  power  of  estimating  weights  and  the 
m 
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extent  of  their  moTements.  In  locomotor  ataxy  the  motofial 
maj  be  destro jed  while  the  skin  retains  its  nsnal  sensitiyeness  to 
touch.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  rememb^  that  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  the  muscles  are  solely  or  even  predominantlj  the  seat  of 
these  peripheral  sensations;  the  term  ''motorial"  or  "kinseth^c" 
is  therefore  preferable  to  that  of  ^muscular**  sense,  hj  which  name 
it  is  still  often  called.  It  is  true  that  sensory  end-organs  and 
nerve-fibres  occur  in  muscles  and  tendons,  which  presumabl  j  transmit 
impulses  upon  change  of  muscular  form  or  of  traidinous  strain.  But 
we  have  experimental  evidence  that  the  pressure  and  movement  of  joint- 
surfaces  are  most  important  factors  in  the  development  of  kinsBSthetic 
sensations.    The  *'  motorial  sense  "  is  thus  of  very  complex  origin. 

Visceral  Sensations. 

Epicritic  sensibilitj  is  a  special  characteristic  of  the  cutaneous 
area.  Protopathic  sensibility  is  found  in  other  parts  also,  bat  in 
most  internal  structures  of  the  body  it  is  limited  to  pain.  The 
oesophagus  alone  seems  to  be  endowed  with  the  temperature  sense, 
and  the  feelings  of  warmth  and  cold  on  swallowing  liquids  of  different 
temperatures  are  entirely  referable  to  this  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canaL  Hertz's  recent  experiments  place  this  beyond  question; 
immediately  the  food  has  passed  into  the  stomach  we  are  unaware  of 
its  temperature  except  by  the  warming  or  cooling  of  the  neighbouring 
portion  of  the  gullet,  or  the  skin  overlying  the  viscera. 

Pain  is  the  most  widely  distributed  sense  in  the  body,  bat  in 
internal  organs  is  not  localised  accurately,  and  it  ia  here  that  the 
''  referred  pains  **  in  corresponding  skin  areas  (see  p.  209)  are  useful 
for  diagnostic  purposes.    Pain,  however,  is  not  produced  in   the 
viscera  by  handling  or  even  by  cutting  or  burning:  it  appears  'to  be 
associated  with  excessive  action,  stretching,  and  with  inflammatory 
conditions  which  involve  the  sensitive  parietal  layer  of   the  peri- 
toneum.    Inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes  is  an  exceedingly 
painful  condition — for  instance,  in  pleurisy  and  peritonitis — but  this 
condition,  per  se,  does  not  apparently  cause  any  referred  pain   or 
tenderness  in  cutaneous  areas.    In  connection  with  the  question  of 
referred  pain,  we  must  mention  the  pathological  condition  known 
as  allochiria.    When   the  skin  sensations  in  any  given   areiet   are 
depressed,  stimulation  of  that  area  may  give  rise  to  sensations  which 
are  referred  to  the  corresponding  area  on  the  other  side  of  the  body ; 
it  appears  to  be  a  general  rule,  as  Head  first  pointed  out,  that  the 
mind  projects  sensations  arising  from  an  area  of  low  sensibility  to 
that  area  of  higher  sensibility  which  is  related  to  it- most  closely  by 
connections  within  the  central  nervous  system,  and  this  imderlies  the 
causation  of  referred  visceral  pains. 

There  are,  however,  special  kinds  of  sensation    arising   from 
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internal  viscera  which  have  no  counterpart  in  the  sensations  of  the 
cutaneous  surface.  Of  these,  hunger  and  thirst  are  the  most  familiar ; 
these  are  usually  described  as  varieties  of  "  common  sensibility." 

Hunger  occurs  normally  at  an  interval  after  a  meal,  and  when 
slight  is  termed  appetite.  It  is  referred  to  the  stomach,  and  no 
doubt  arises  from  the  excitation  of  the  sensory  nerve-endings  in  that 
organ,  probably  those  in  the  mucous  membrane  being  most  affected. 
Appetite  is  provoked  by  muscular  exertion,  especially  if  the  air  is 
cool ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  oxidation  processes  which 
occur  in  the  muscles  produce  some  substance  or  substances  which 
excite  these  sensory  terminals.  In  diabetes,  where  oxidation  runs  an 
unusual  course,  carbohydrates  escaping  oxidation  to  a  great  extent, 
intense  appetite  is  present  in  spite  of  abundant  feeding. 

Hunger  is  appeased  by  fOling  the  stomach  even  with  indigestible 
or  non-nutritious  material,  which  confirms  the  view  that  its  origin  is 
a  local  condition  set  up  in  the  stomach  by  its  condition  of  emptiness, 
and  that  it  is  not  immediately  due  to  any  general  change  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  Professional  fasting-men  find  that 
the  discomforts  of  hunger  may  be  avoided  by  the  taking  of  water. 
The  aversion  for  food  felt  during  monotonous  diets,  or  after  over- 
feeding, or  in  the  case  of  certain  articles  of  food,  points  to  the 
complexity  of  the  gastric  sense,  but  we  know  at  present  little  or 
nothing  of  the  exact  workings  of  the  mechanism  involved. 

Thirst  is  a  sensation  referred  to  the  pharyngeal  region  rather 
than  to  the  stomach,  and  appears,  like  hunger,  to  be  a  protective 
signal,  locally  excited  to  warn  the  living  organism  of  the  necessity 
for  regularity  in  the  intake  of  nutriment.  Although  its  intensity 
increases  with  the  loss  of  water  from  the  body,  it  occurs  normally 
long'  before  there  is  any  serious  upset  of  the  normal  relationship  of 
the  water  percentage  of  the  organs  and  tissues,  and  may  be  artifici- 
ally produced  by  drying  of  the  throat ;  it  is  appeased  immediately  by 
the  administration  of  fluid,  and  although  fluids  reach  the  absorbing 
surface  of  the  duodenum  sooner  than  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
the  case  (see  p.  552),  it  is  imquestionable  that  the  relief  of  thirst  is 
mainly  the  result  of  moistening  the  local  surface,  the  impulses  from 
which  excite  the  sensation.  Very  frequently  thirst  can  be  relieved 
by  letting  the  water  touch  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  without 
its  being  swallowed.  Thirst  which  is  due  to  prolonged  deprivation 
of  water  is  not  a  mere  local  sensation,  but  is  no  doubt  produced  by 
loss  of  water  in  the  tissues,  generally,  exciting  widespread  sensory 
terminations  therein ;  the  bodily  and  mental  anguish  experienced  are 
then  of  an  intense  character. 

The  independence  of  the  two  sensations  hunger  and  thirst  is  well 
illustrated  in  many  diseases,  where  a  loss  of  appetite  occurs  without 
any  corresponding  loss  of  desire  for  fluid. 


CHAPTER    LIII 

TASTB  AND  SMBLL 

Taste. 

Certain  anatomical  tsicts  must  be  studied  first  in  connection  with 
the  tongue,  the  upper  surfsice  of  which  is  concerned  in  the  reception 
of  taste  stimuli 

The  tongue  is  a  muscular  organ  covered  bj  mucous  membrana 
The  muscles,  which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  substance  of  the 
tongue  {intrinsic  muscles)  are  termed  lingtuUes ;  and  bj  these,  which 
are  attached  to  the  mucous  membrane,  its  smaller  and  more  delicate 
movements  are  performed. 

Bj  other  muscles  {extrinsic  muscles),  such  as  the  genio-hjoglossus, 
the  styloglossus,  etc.,  the  tongue  is  fixed  to  the  surrounding  parts; 
and  bj  these  its  larger  movements  are  performed. 

Its  mucous  membrane  resembles  other  mucous  membranes  in 
essential  points,  but  contains  papillce,  peculiar  to  itself.  The  tongue 
is  also  beset  with  mucous  glands  and  lymphoid  nodules. 

The  lingual  papvUcn  are  thickly  set  over  the  anterior  two-thirds 
of  its  upper  surface,  or  dorsum  (fig.  478),  and  give  to  it  its  character- 
istic roughness.  Three  principal  varieties  may  be  distinguished, 
namely,  the  (1)  circu/nwallate,  the  (2)  fungiform,  and  the  (3)  conical 
and  filiform  papillae.  They  are  all  formed  by  a  projection  of  the 
corium  of  the  mucous  membrane,  covered  by  stratified  epithelium; 
they  contain  special  branches  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  The 
corium  in  each  kind  is  studded  by  microscopic  papillse. 

(1.)  Gircwnvoallaie. — ^These  papillse  (fig.  479),  eight  or  ten  in  number, 
are  situate  in  a  V-shaped  line  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  (1,  1,  fig.  478). 
They  are  circular  elevations,  from  -^^  to  ^^^th  of  an  inch  wide  (1  to 
2  mm.),  each  with  a  slight  central  depression,  and  surrounded  by  a 
circular  moat,  at  the  outside  of  which  again  is  a  slightly  elevated 
ring  or  rampart;  their  walls  contain  taste-buds.  Into  the  moat 
that  surrounds  the  central  tower,  a  few  little  glands  {glands  of 
Mner)  open.    These  glands  form  a  thin,  watery  secretion. 

774 
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(2.)  Fungiform. — The  fungiform  papillw  (3,  fig.  478)  are  scattered 
chiefly  over  liie  aides  and  tip,  and  sparingly  over  thn  middle  of  the 
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dorsum,  of  the  tongue ;  their  name  Ib  derived  from  their  being  shaped 
like  a  puff-ball  fungus.    (See  fig.  480.) 

(3.)  OonvxU  wnd  Filiform. — These,  which  are  the  most  abundant 
papUlffi,  are  scattered  over  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  tongue, 
but  especially  over  the  middle  of  the  dorsum.  They  vary  in  shape, 
some  being  conical  (simple  or  compound)  and  others  filiform ;  they 
are  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  epithelium,  which  ib  either  arranged 
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over  them,  in  an  imbricated  manner,  or  ia  prolonged  from  their  sor- 

face  in  the  form  of  fine  stiff  projeotdona  (fig.  481).     In  camiTora  they 

are  developed  into  horny  apines.     From  their  atmctore,  it  is  likely 

that  these  papillie  hare  a  mechanical  and  tactile  function,  rather 

than  that  of  taste;   the  latter 

sense  is  seated  especially  in  t^ 

other  two  varietieB  of  papills, 

the  eireummiiUUe  and  the  fitngi- 

form. 

In  the  circmnTaUate  papillte 
of  the  tongue  of  man  peculiar 
stmctures  known  aa  tasU-huds 
are  found.  They  are  of  an  oval 
shape,  and  consist  of  a  nomber 
of  closely  packed,  very  narrow 
»"XgT  a^d  fusiform,  cells  (fftataiory 
...     ^.  V      r.  .*'*?£ '1!!P"   c*^)-      This    central     core     of 

pll  in  which  punDl*  li  iltnslBl ;  /^  .  .         j    - 

I  nmirjiiig  wicbtii  ths  pupQu.  gustatory  cells  IS  enclosed  in  a 
sii^le  layer  of  broader  fusiform 
cells  (fifiettsing  edit).  The  gustatory  cells  terminate  in  fine  Stiff  spikes 
which  project  on  Uie  free  surface  (fig.  482,  a). 

Taste  -  buds  are  also  scattered  over  the  ptffiterior  third  of  the 
tongue,  the  palate  and  the  pharynx,  as  low  as  the  posterior  (laryngeal) 
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surface  of  the  epiglottis.    The  gustatory  cells  in  Uie  interior  of  the 
taste-buds  are  surrounded  by  arborisations  of  nerve-fibres. 

The  arraDgement  of  papills,  taste-buds,  etc.,  Tories  a.  good  deal  In  dlffereat 
knimald.  The  papilla  foljata  of  the  rabbit's  ton^e  coDsiats  of  s  cumber  of  doedf 
packed  papilla.  sImilAi  to  the  circumvaUate  papiilEe  of  man ;  this  forms  a  coa- 
venlent  iource  for  the  histological  demonstnitioD  of  taste-buds. 
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The  middle  of  the  dorauni  of  the  tougue  is  bat  feebly  endowed 
with  the  sense  of  taste;  the  tip  and  mai^ins,  and  especially  the 
posterioi  third  of  the  dorsnm 
(i.s.,  in  the  region  of  the  taste- 
buds),  possess  this  faculty. 
The  anterior  part  of  the 
tot^e  is  supplied  by  the 
lingual  branch  of   the  fifth 
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nerve  and  the  chorda  tym- 
pani,  and  the  posterior  third 
by  the  gloHBo  -  pharyngeal 
nerve.  Considerable  discus- 
sion has  ariaeu  whether  there 
ia  more  than  one  nerve  of 
tasta  The  view  generally  held  is  that  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve 
is  the  nerve  of  taste,  and  the  lingual  the  nerve  of  tacme  sensa- 
tioa  Nevertheless,  the  lingual  and  the  chorda  tympani  do  con- 
tain taste-Ebres,  which  probably  take  origin  from  the  cells  of  the 
geniculate  ganglion;  the  central  axons  of  these  cells  pass  by  the 
pars  intermedia  to  the  sensory  nucleus  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve.  Gowers  holds  that  the  fifth  nerve  is  the  only  nerve  of  taste, 
and  has  recorded  a  case  of  loss  of  taste  where  the  fifth  nerve  alone 
was  the  seat  of  disease;  other  cases,  however,  do  not  support  this 
view. 
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Tastes  may  be  classified  into — 

1.  Sweet    •  2.  Bitter. 

3.  Acid  or  Sour.  4.  Salt. 

Whether  alkaline  and  metallic  tastes  are  elementary,  is  as  yet 
undecided.  All  the  above  affect  to  a  varying  extent  the  nerves  of 
tactile  sense  as  well  of  those  of  touch  proper,  sweet  having  the  least, 
acids  the  most  marked  action  upon  the  latter.  Sweet  tastes  are  best 
appreciated  by  the  tip,  acid  at  the  side,  and  bitter  tastes  at  the 
back  of  the  tongue. 

The  substance  to  be  tasted  must  be  dissolved;  here  there  is  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  sense  of  smell ;  flavours  are  really  odours. 
In  testing  the  sense  of  taste  in  a  patient,  the  tongue  should  be 
protruded,  and  drops  of  the  substance  to  be  tasted  applied  with 
a  camel's  hair  brush  to  the  different  parts;  the  subject  of  the 
experiment  must  signify  his  sensations  by  signs,  for  if  he  with- 
draws the  tongue  to  speak,  the  material  gets  widely  spread.  The 
more  concentrated  the  solution,  and  the  larger  the  surface  acted  on, 
the  more  intense  is  the  taste;  some  tastes  are  perceived  more 
rapidly  than  others,  saline  tastes  the  most  rapidly  of  alL  The  best 
temperature  of  the  substance  to  be  tasted  is  from  lO""  to  SS^'C. 
Very  high  or  very  low  temperatures  deaden  the  sensa 

Individual  papillae,  when  thus  treated  with  various  solutions,  show 
great  diversity:  from  some  only  one  or  two  tastes  can  be  evoked, 
from  others  all  four.    The  papillae  may  also  be  stimulated  electrically. 

Cocaine  and  gymnemic  acid,  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  Gymnema  sylvestre,  act  deleteriously,  chiefly  on  the  bitter 
and  sweet  tastes ;  cocaine  abolishes  especially  the  bitter,  gymnemic 
acid  especially  the  sweet,  leaving  the  salt  and  acid  tastes  almost 
untouched. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  many  facts  pointing  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  varieties  of  gustatory  like  those  of  cutaneous 
sensation  are  due  to  the  stimulation  of  different  end-organs. 

When  diluted  sweet  and  salt  solutions  are  simultaneously  applied 
to  the  tongue,  they  tend  to  neutralise  one  another,  but  a  true  indifferent 
point  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  reach.  Sweet  and  bitter,  sweet 
and  acid  liquids  are  antagonistic  to  a  similar  but  less  perfect 
extent.  Contrast-effects  of  one  taste  upon  another  are  matters  of 
common  observation,  but  can  only  be  experimentally  investigated 
with  difficulty. 

Smell. 

The  entrance  to  the  nasal  cavity  is  lined  with  a  mucous  membrane 
closely  resembling  the  skin.  The  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  the 
cavity  is  lined  with  ciliated   epithelium;  the  corium  is  thick  and 
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containB  numerous  macouB  glands.     The  olfactory  r^on  iu  man  is 
limited  to  a  portion  of  the  membrane  covering  the  upper  turbinal  bone, 
and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  nasal  septum ;  it  is  only  245  square 
millimetreB  in  area.    The  cells  of  the  epithelium  here  are  of  several 
kinds : — first,  columnar  cells  not  ciliated  (fig.  483,  tt),  with  the  broad 
end    at    the    surface,    and    below 
tapering  into  an  irregular  branched 
procesB  or  procesBes,  the  termina- 
tions of  which  pass  into  the  next 
layer:  the  second  kind  of  cell  (fig.     ' 
483,  r)  consists  of  a  small  cell  body 
witit  large  spherical  nucleus,  situ- 
ated between  the  ends  of  the  first 
kind  of  cell,  and  sending  upwards 
a  process   to  the  surface   between 
the  cells  of  the  first  kind,  and  from 
the  other  pole  of  the  nucleus  a  pro- 
cess towanle  the  corium.    The  latter     piq-  4es.— caiii  from  ti»  oiactory  le^on  of 
process  is  very  delicate,  and  may       cifutoTiu  cmia; /,  co^ted  uui;  i,<^ts: 
be  varicose.     The  upper  process  is       gi^E,"''(m^r'.)  *'  ""*  '""  ^''"'"''* 
prolonged  beyond  the  surface,  where 

it  becomes  stiff,  and  in  some  animals,  such  as  the  frog,  is  provided 
with  hairs.  These  cells,  which  are  called  o^aetorial  cells,  are  numerous, 
and  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  not  being  on  the  same  level,  a  compara- 
tively thick  nuclear  layer  is  the  result.  They  are  in  reality  bipolar 
nerve-cells.  In  the  corium  are  a  number  of  aeroua  glands  called 
Bowman's  glands.  They  open  upon  the  surface  by  fine  ducts  passing 
up  between  the  epithelium  cells. 

The  distribution  of  the  olfactory  nerves  which  penetrate  the 
cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  and  pass  from  this  r^on  to 
the  olfactory  bulb  is  shown  in  fig.  484.  The  nerve-fibres  are 
the  central  axons  of  the  bipolar  nerve-cells  we  have  termed  olfao- 
torial ;  the  columnar  cells  between  these  act  as  supports  to  them. 

The  olfactory  tract  is  an  outgrowth  of  ihe  brain,  which  is 
originaUy  hollow,  and  remains  so  in  many  animals ;  in  man  the 
cavity  is  obliterated,  and  the  centre  is  occupied  by  neuroglia : 
outside  this  the  white  fibres  lie,  and  a  thin  superficial  layer  of 
neurt^lia  covers  these.  The  three  "roots"  of  the  olfactory  tract 
have  been  traced  to  the  uncinate  gyrus  and  hippocampal  r^ons  of 
the  same  side  of  the  brain,  which  is  the  portion  experimentally  found 
to  be  associated  with  the  reception  of  olfactory  impulses  (see 
pp.  693  and  733).  From  the  cells  of  the  grey  matter  here  fibres  pass 
by  a  complex  path  to  the  corresponding  regions  of  the  opposite 
side.  There  is  also  a  communication  via  the  corpora  mammillaria 
with  the  optic  thalamus  and  tegmentum  of  the  mid-brain. 
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7%«  o^aetory  lvB>  bas  a  more  complicated  strnctare ;  above  then 
is  first  a  ooatiDuatioD  of  the  olfactory'  tract  (white  fAmm  eaiekiBiig 
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neuroglia);  below  this  four  layers  are  distii^nishable ;  they  are 
showQ  in  the  accompanying  diagram  from  Bamon  j  Csjal's  woit, 
the  histological  method  used  being  Go^'b. 


(Hai  Hcbolta'.  oHMlort»l  wUs) ;  B,  oltaclory  glomBmll ;  C.  mitral  <aU> ;  D,  gnmnta  tS^S 
layer;  B,  eilemal  root  of  the  glfaetory  tract;  F,  mjr  mattm  of  (ha  iphnoldal  ngkm  of  IM 
cortfli ;  a,  animt]  cell  of  tbe  mltrat  Imver;  h,  basket  oi  a  Ejomemlu:  e,  ipLiur  baakat  <tf  aidualar 
(,  callat«nl  of  the  aita^vllBder  prooM*  of  a  mlu*!  ™il  •  /.  fiollRti.r.1.  --- 1^^-^-  -  ^  -^  -    *^.  - 

k,  aapportJog  apltlwllnm  csUi  of  the  olfactoi? 

(1)  A  layer  of  white  fibres  containing  numerous  small  cells,  ot 
"gramuUt"  (d). 
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(2)  A  layer  of  large  nerve-ceUs  called  '^  rndtral  eMs  **  (o),  with 
smaller  cells  (a)  mixed  with  them.  The  axis-cylinder  processes  *of 
these  cells  pass  up  into  the  layer  above  and  eventually  become 
fibres  of  the  olfactory  tract  E,  which  passes  to  the  grey  matter  of 
the  base  of  the  brain  f.  They  give  off  numerous  collaterals  on  the 
way  («,/). 

(3)  The  layer  of  olfadory  glomeruli  (b).  Each  glomerulus  is  a 
basket-work  of  fibrils  derived  on  the  one  hand  from  the  terminal 
arborisations  of  the  mitral  ceUs,  and  on  the  other  from  similar 
arborisations  of  the  non-medullated  fibres  which  form  the  next  layer. 

(4)  The  layer  of  olfactory  nerve-Jibres, — ^These  are  non-medullated ; 
they  continue  upwards  the  bipolar  olfactory  cells,  which  are  placed 
among  the  epithelial  ceUs  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Animalfl  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : — those  which,  like  the 
porpoise,  have  no  sense  of  smell  (anoematie) ;  those  which  possess  it  in 
comparatively  feeble  degree  (man,  most  primates,  monotremes,  and 
some  cetacea) ;  these  are  called  microsmatic.  In  man  the  thickness 
of  the  olfactory  membrane  is  only  006  mm.  Most  mammals  are  in 
contradistmction  nuicroematic,  the  thickness  of  the  membrane  being 
0*1  mm.  or  more,  and  its  area  larger. 

The  mucous  membrane  must  be  neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist ;  if 
we  have  a  cold  we  are  imable  to  smeU  odours  or  appreciate  flavours 
(which  are  really  odours).  When  liquids  are  poured  into  jihe  nose, 
their  smell  is  imperceptible,  as  they  damage  the  olfactory  epithelium, 
owing  to  the  difference  of  osmotic  pressure.  But  even  if  a  "  normal " 
saline  solution  of  an  odorous  substance  be  substituted,  the  sense  of 
smell  is  still  lost  so  long  as  air-bubbles  are  carefully  excluded  from 
the  nasal  cavity.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  odorous  substances 
should  be  in  a  gaseous  state  in  order  to  act  upon  the  olfactory 
nerve-endings ;  they  are  normally  conveyed  to  the  olfactory  surface 
by  the  air  currents  passing  through  the  nose. 

Grenerally,  the  odours  of  homologous  series  of  compounds  increase 
in  intensity  with  increase  of  molecular  weight,  but  bodies  of  very  low 
molecular  weight  are  odourless,  while  vapours  of  very  high  molecular 
weight,  which  escape  and  diffuse  slowly,  have  little  or  no  smelL  A  slight 
change  in  chemical  constitution  may  produce  marked  alteration  in 
the  character  of  the  odour  of  a  substance ;  certain  modes  of  atomic 
grouping  within  the  molecule  appear  to  be  more  odoriferous  than 
others.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  the  elementary  sensa- 
tions of  smell,  but  hitherto  with  scant  success.  Many  odours  have 
unquestionably  a  complex  physiological  effect.  For  example,  when 
nitrobenzol  is  held  before  the  nose,  it  yields  first  the  smell  of 
heliotrope,  next  the  smell  of  bitter  almonds,  and  finally  the  smell 
of  benzene;  just  as  if  different  end -organs  became  successively 
fatigued.    Some  substances  have  a  very  different  smell  according 
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to  their  oonoentration.  Ohemioal  dissooiation,  too,  trnqiieBfioiiaUj 
plays  a  prominent  part 

.  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  observations  which  indicate  the 
existence  of  primary  sensations  of  smelL  First,  some  persons  are 
congenitally  insensible  to  one  or  more  odoura,  but  yet  smell  others 
quite  normally.  Hydrocyanic  acid,  mignonette,  violet,  vanilla, 
benzoin,  are  substances  which  appear  to  certain  people  to  have  no 
smelL  Secondly,  some  odorous  bodies,  when  simultaneously  given, 
antagonise  one  another;  others  produce  a  mixed  smelL  Thirdly, 
fatigue  of  the  epithelium  with  one  odour  will  modify  or  aboliah  the 
effect  of  some  smells,  but  will  leave  that  of  others  untouched. 

The  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  smell  is  most  remarkable  even  in  man. 

Valentin  calculates  that  even  loooooooo  ^^  ^  grain  of  musk  can  be  dis- 
tinctly smelled.  Solutions  of  camphor  afford  a  good  means  of  testing 
olfactory  acuity.  Two  tubes  of  camphor  solution  are  presented  to  the 
subject  along  with  two  tubes  of  water,  and  the  former  pair  is  replaced 
with  weaker  and  weaker  solutions  untU  it  is  indistinguishable  from 
the  tubes  containing  water.  Pungent  substances,  such  as  ammonia, 
are  unsuited  for  olfactometrical  experiment  They  stimulate  the 
endings  of  the  fifth  as  well  as  those  of  the  olfactory  nerve. 


CHAPTER  LIV 

HBARIKG 

Anatomy  of  the  Bar. 

Tub  Organ  of  Hearing  (fig.  486)  is  divided  into  three  parts,  (1)  the 
external,  (2)  the  mid(Ue,  and  (3)  the  internal  ear. 

Bxtemal  Bar. — ^The  external  ear  consists  of  the  pinna  and  the 
external  auditory  meaivs.  The  central  hollow  of  the  former  is  named 
the  concha.  From  the  concha,  the  auditory  canal,  with  a  slight 
arch  directed  upwards,  petsses  inwards  and  a  little  forwards  to 
the  membrana  tympani,  to  which  it  thus  serves  to  convey  the 
vibrating  air. 

Middle  Bar  or  Tympanum. — ^The  middle  ear,  or  tympanum  or 
dnmi  (3,  fig.  486),  is  separated  by  the  membrana  tympani  from  the 
external  auditory  meatus.  It  is  a  cavity  which  communicates 
posteriorly  with  air-cavities,  the  mxistoid  cells  in  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess of  the  temporal  bone;  but  its  only  opening  to  the  external 
air  is  through  the  Eustachian  tube  (4,  fig.  486).  The  walls  of  the 
tympanum  are  osseous,  except  where  apertures  in  them  are  closed 
with  membrane,  as  at  the  fenestra  rotunda,  and  fenestra  ovaiis,  and 
at  the  outer  part  where  the  bone  is  replaced  by  the  membrana 
tympani  The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  lined  with  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  is  continuous  through  the  Eustachian  tube  with  that 
of  the  pharynx.  A  chain  of  small  bones  extends  from  the  mem- 
brana tympani  to  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

The  merribrana  tympani  is  placed  in  a  slanting  direction  at  the 
bottom  of  the  external  auditory  canal,  and  consists  of  fibres,  some 
running  radially,  some  circularly ;  its  margin  is  set  in  a  bony  groove ; 
its  outer  surface  is  covered  with  a  continuation  of  the  cutaneous 
lining  of  the  auditory  canal,  its  inner  surface  with  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  tympanum. 

The  ossicles  are  three  in  number;  named  malleus,  incus,  and 
stapes.  The  malleus,  or  hammer-bone,  has  a  long  slightly-curved 
process,  called  its  handle,  which  is  inserted  between  the  layers  of 
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the  membrana  tympani ;  the  line  of  attachmeiit  is  vertical,  including 
the  whole  length  of  the  handle,  and  extending  from  the  upper 
border  to  the  centre  of  the  membrane.  The  head  of  the  malleus  is 
irregalarly  rounded ;  its  neck,  or  the  line  of  boundary  between  the 
head  and  the  handle,  supports  two  processes:  a  s?iort  conical  one, 
and  a  sUnder  one,  processus  gracilis,  which  extends  forwards,  and  is 
attached  to  the  wall  of  the  cavity  at  the  Glaserian  fissure.  The 
tnciM,  or  anvil-bone,  shaped  like  a  bicuspid  molar  tooth,  is  articulated 
by  its  broader  part,  corresponding  with  the  surface  of  the  crown  of 
the  tooth,  to  the  malleus.  Of  its  two  fang-like  processes,  one, 
directed  backwards,  has  a  free  end  attached  by  ligament  to  a  depres- 
sion in  the  mastoid  bone ;  the  other,  curved  downwards,  longer  and 
more  pointed,  articulates  by  means  of  a  roundish  tubercle,  formerly 
called  OS  orbieulare,  with  the  stapes, 
a  little  bone  shaped  like  a  stirrup, 
of  which  the  base  fits  Into  the 
membrane  of  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

Th«  muscles  0/  the  tympanum 
are  two  in  number.  The  t&7isor 
tifmpani  arises  from  the  cartila- 
ginous end  of  the  Eustachian  tube 
and  the  adjoining  surface  of  the 
sphenoid,  and  from  the  sides  of 
the  canal  in  which  the  muscle  lies ; 
the  tendon  of  the  muscle  bends  at 
nearly  a  right  angle  over  the  end    fio.  <«).-int«rtorvtawottiietnnp.iioiij,iritii 

Of    the     processus    COChleanformiS,         Uod.    1,  Hflnbnuil  timpani:  S,  aaRv^lin 

and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  part  JSJT,!  "iSffl^'^^rS?  e^^i-fjSS^l 
of  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  The  ^|^:  ^gj ».  "<'  =.  ••nmei  «b™t  oukia*. 
stapedius    is    concealed    within    a  '   ' 

canal  in  the  bone  in  front  of  the  aqueductus  Fallopii  The  tendon 
issues  from  the  aperture  of  this  canal  and  is  Inserted  into  the  neck 
of  the  stapes  posteriorly. 

Tbe  Internal  Bar. — The  proper  organ  of  hearing  is  formed  by  the 
distribution  of  the  auditory  nerve,  within  the  internal  ear,  or  laby- 
rintk,  a  set  of  cavities  wi^in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  - 
bona  The  bone  which  forms  tbe  walls  of  these  cavities  is  denser 
than  that  around  it,  and  forms  the  osseous  lahyrinth ;  the  membrane 
within  the  cavities  forms  the  memhraiums  lahyrvnth.  The  mem- 
branous labyrinth  contains  a  fiuid  called  endolymph ;  while  outside 
it,  between  it  and  the  osseous  labyrinth,  is  a  fiuid  called  perUymph. 
This  fluid  is  not  pure  lymph,  as  it  contains  mucin. 

The  Oseeons  Iiabyrlnth  consists  of  three  principal  parts,  namely, 
tbe  vestibule,  the  cochlea,  and  the  semicireulaT  canals. 

The  vestibule   is   the  middle  cavity  of   tbe  labyrinth,  and  the 

3  I' 
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oentral  chamber  of  the  auditorf  apparatus.  It  presents,  in  its 
imier  wall,  serenil  openings  for  the  entrance  of  the  divisiona  of  the 
auditory  nerve;  in  its  outer  wall,  thefmeatra  ovalis  (2,  fig.  491a), 
an  opening  filled  by  membrane,  in  which  is  inserted  the  base  of  ^e 
stapes ;  in  its  posterior  and  sapeiior  walls,  five  openings  bj  which 
the  wmicireular  canaU  conunmiioate  with  it:  in  its  anterior  wall. 


Fia.   Wlo.— RIglit   boin  Ubrrlulli,   t1»w*iI  Fio.  4gib.— Vlaw  of  tb*  IntMlOT  of  tb*  M( 

fniiii    tha    oaMr    ad*.      Tti«    gpBdinm  UtntlnUi.    The   boof  iriU   of  tlv   Utaj. 

ban    nprawntod   la    pnpund    by    upb  rlnUi   !•  nmorwl   lapvtoriy   mi    vctar. 

ntlDg    pWoamMl    Uia    looau    aqbatADn  nalLj.     1,    FoTea  hHulalUpnaft;    1,    fbna 

of    lb*    pfltnmi    bona    frem    tba    d«on  bamlipbaficit ;     B.    Donunco     opaDtng    of 

nlli    wblcb     Lmniadiitalv     niDloM     tba  lb*   inpartor  ud   pocMrtor    Hnkimilu 

"be    n»t!bnla;     S      ftm-  '     -  -'-    -        ■     -     - 

nparioT    aamldroular 


adiitalv     «n 

libTTlnlh.     1,    Tba    n»tJbnla;     S,    ftm-  cauli;    t,  opanlng  of  tba  aqnadoel 


harlioDtBl  or  axMniHl   chihI  \  poatofiar,   uid    \ 


,    poatarloT  ciuwl;    *,    ainpallB   ot  tb*           cnl«r    unali;    S,    apial    tuba     of    tb* 
... — . —    — ^    g^^    ^Qj^    (jf  oocblaa  (acaJa  winp*-'^-    ** ' —  -* 


0,  fenanra  lotanda.    Tba  tmallar  Bgon  on  tb*  lunlaa  ipIniUi  In  tb*  acala  nt- 

ta    o»tli«Utow.bow,U««.«rU««.  ^j^„     ^.    (g,„,„.„rt«.) 

^.    <a)nmimliig.)  ' 

an  opening  leading  into  the  cochlea.  The  tmnidrcular  canals  are 
described  in  Chapter  XLIX. 

The  Uembranons  LabTrlnth  corresponds  in  general  form  with 
the  osseous  labyrinth.  The  vestibule  contains  two  membranous 
sacs,  named  the  utricle  and  the  saeeuU  (fig.  492) ;  the  ntricle  com- 
municates with  the  three  membranous  semicircular  canals ;  the 
saccule  communicates  with  the  utricle  and  with  the  eancU  qf  tit 
cochlea.  The  vestibular  division  of  the  auditory  nerve  is  distributed 
to  the  five  spots  shown  in  the  diagram,  namely,  the  maculae  of  ntricle 
and  saccule,  and  the  crietse  of  the  semicircular  canals.  The  cochleu 
division  of  the  auditory  nerve  is  distributed  to  the  whole  length  ol 
the  canal  of  the  cochlea. 

The  Oootalea. — This  is  shaped  like  a  snail's  shell  It  is  traversed 
by  a  central  column  or  modiolus,  around  which  a  spiral  canal  winds 
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with  two  and  a  half  tarns  from  base  to  apex.  It  is  seen  in 
vertical  section  (fig.  493)  that  this  canal  is  divided  partly  bj  bone 
(the  spiral  lamina),  partly  by  membrane 
(the  basilar  membrane),  into  two  spiral 
staircases  or  scalse,  the  acaia  tympani 
and  aeala  vtstihuli  (fig.  493).     The  scala 


™m;    B,   uocol*.  caituiii.iilc.tlDg  «™  ■  i   ™°rWmiiil  -  I  ™ll  ™u 

w^lISS^ISJi™  »  ."""^'21'  ""'  one  of  the  Miitloiu  of  th«  uuuilli 

W  cml  hiTliig  on  K  u  BlUrg*-  »pl«lli  modioU.    t.    (Aniold.) 

(B.B.).     in*  bUek  ihidlng  npn- 

JS'liStcm'Si^  iSSr  ta°thj    vestibuli  is  separated  from  the  tympanum 

tiw  three  •BmifdreoUr  cuuii ;  ud  and  tho  scali  tympani  13  similarly  sepa- 
thei»r^.'<Afi^aI*Sor.^"^ "'  Fated  from  the  tympanum  by  the  mem- 
brane of  the  fenestra  rotunda.  Both 
scalte  are  filled  with  perilymph.  The  basilar  toembrane  increases  in 
breadth  from  the  base  towards  the  apei  of  the  cochlea.  It  contains 
fibres  (about  24,000  in  all) 
imbedded  in  a  homogeneous 
matrix,  and  running  radially, 
from  the  spiral  lamina  to  the 
spiral  ligament,  where  its 
other  end  is  again  attached 
to  the  bone.  At  the  apex  of 
the  cochlea,  the  lamina  ends 
in  a  small  hawulus,  the  inner 
and  conoave  part  of  which 
being  detached  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  modiolus,  leaves 
a  small  aperture  named  the 
htlicotrema,  by  which  tho  two 
Bcalse,  separated  in  all  the 
rest  of  their  length,  com- 
municate. 

Besides  the  scala  vestibuli 
and  scala  tympani,  there  is  a  third  space  between  them,  called 
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teaia  media  or  canai  of  tiis  cochlea  (CO,  fig.  494).  In  section  it  is 
tmagular,  its  external  wall  being  formed  by  the  wall  of  the 
cochlea,  its  upper  wall  (separating  it  from  the  scala  vestibuli)  by 
the  membrane  of  Beissner,  and  its  lower  wall  (separating  it  from 
the  Bcala  tympani)  by  the  basilar  membrane,  these  two  meeting  at 
the  outer  edge  of  the  bony  lamina  spiralis.  Following  the  toruB  of 
the  ooohlea  to  its  apex,  the  scala  media  there  terminates  blindly; 
while  towards  the  base  of  the  cochlea  it  is  also  closed,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  narrow  passc^  (canalis  reuniens)  uniting  it 
with  the  saccule.  The  acala  media  Qike  the  rest  of  the  membraQons 
labyrinth)  contains  endolympk. 

Organ  qf  Corti. — Upon  the  basilar  membrane  are  arranged  cella 
of  various  sbapcB.     About  midway  between  the  outer  edge  of  the 


Fio.  4(».-VwUe»l  H 


lURODiidsil  with  nucM  And  ptohipUam  (of  ths  gnoDlar  Unr),  t 
ta;  Iibiinof UulnMnulbjili-iMll  1  n,bu<orlboto[liuisrplUuor 
umg  unltlBR  with  till  oomspoiKiine  pirt  ot  ui  eiUrtiiit  plUar,  irliaH  tmav  iiui  )■ 
the  DBTt  pfUKT  beyoDdi  o,  pmoiitB  both  middle  portion  ADd  base;  r,  ■,  if,  thre* 
illg  ;  I,  bu«  ot  two  ngEgbboarfaiE  half  or  toRHl  »i!b  ;  z,  sopportJag  Mil  or  Deltco* ; 
(rboiialog  rotmd  th)  Gnt  ot  tbe  ext«Tn>l  luli'-MiUg ;  1 1  to  I,  lunlu  ntlcalaris. 


lamina  spiralis  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  cochlea  are  situated  the 
rods  of  Gorti.  Viewed  sideways,  they  are  seen  to  consist  of  an 
external  and  internal  pillar,  each  rising  from  an  expanded  foot  or 
heae  attached  to  the  basilar  membrane  (o,  n,  fig.  495).  They  slant 
inwards  towards  each  other,  and  each  ends  in  a  swelling  termed  the 
head ;  the  head  of  the  inner  pillar  overlies  that  of  the  outer.  Each 
pail  of  pillars  forms  a  pointed  roof  arching  over  a  space,  and  by  a 
succession  of  them  a  tunnel  is  formed. 

There  are  about  3000  of  these  pairs  of  pillars,  in  proceeding  from 
the  base  of  the  cochlea  towards  its  apex.    They  are  found  pro- 
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gressively  to  increase  in  length,  and  become  more  oblique ;  in  other 
words,  the  tunnel  becomes  wider,  but  diminishes  in  height  as  we 
approach  the  apex  of  the  cochlea.  Leaning  against  the  rods  of  Corti 
are  certain  other  cells  called  hair-ceUsy  which  terminate  in  small 
hair-like  processes.  There  are  several  rows  of  these  on  the  outer 
and  one  row  on  the  inner  side.  Between  them  are  certain  sup- 
porting cells  called  cells  of  Deiters  (fig.  495,  x).  This  structure  rests 
upon  the  basilar  membrane ;  it  is  roofed  in  by  a  fenestrated  mem- 
brane or  lamina  reticularis  into  the  fenestrss  of  which  the  tops  of 
the  various  rods  and  cells  are  received.  When  viewed  from  above, 
the  organ  of  Corti  shows  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  key- 
board of  a  piano.  The  top  of  the  organ  is  roofed  by  the  memhrana 
tectoria  (fig.  494,  t)  which  extends  from  the  end  of  the  limbus 
(lis,  fig.  494),  a  connective-tissue  structure  on  the  spiral  lamina. 
The  spiral  ganglion  from  which  the  cochlear  nerve-fibres  originate  is 
situated  in  the  spiral  lamina.  The  peripheral  axons  of  its  bipolar 
cells  arborise  around  the  hair-cells  of  the  organ  of  Corti :  the  central 
axons  pass  down  the  modiolus,  and  thence  to  the  pons  (see  p.  670). 

Physlolofiry  of  Hearing. 

Sounds  are  caused  by  vibrations ;  when  a  piano-string  is  struck, 
it  is  thrown  into  a  series  of  rapid  r^ular  vibrations;  the  more 
rapidly  the  vibrations  occur  the  higher  is  the  pitch  of  the  musical 
note;  the  greater  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration,  the  louder  or 
more  intense  is  the  tone;  if  the  vibrations  are  r^ular  and  simple 
(pendular),  the  tone  is  pure ;  if  they  are  r^ular  but  compound,  the 
tone  is  impure,  and  its  quality  or  timbre  is  dependent  on  the  rate 
and  amplitude  of  the  simple  vibrations  of  which  the  compound 
vibrations  are  composed.  The  vibrations  are  transmitted  as  waves, 
and  ultimately  affect  the  hair-cells  at  the  extremities  of  the 
auditory  nerve  in  the  cochlea.  The  semicircular  canals  are  not 
concerned  in  the  sense  of  hearing ;  their  function  in  connection  with 
equilibration  is  described  in  Chapter  XLIX.  The  external  and 
middle  ears  are  conducting;  the  internal  ear  is  conducting  and 
receptive.  In  the  external  ear  the  vibrations  travel  through  air ;  in 
the  middle  ear  through  solid  structures^ — membralies  and  bones ;  and 
in  the  internal  ear  through  fluid,  first  through  the  perilymph  on  the 
far  side  of  the  fenestra  ovalis ;  and  then  the  vibrations  pass  through 
the  basilar  membrane  and  membrane  of  Reissner,  and  set  the  endo- 
lymph  of  the  canal  of  the  cochlea  in  motion. 

This  is  the  normal  way  in  which  the  vibrations  pass,  but  the  endolytnph  may  be 
affected  in  other  ways,  for  instance  through  the  other  bones  of  the  head ;  one  can, 
for  example,  hear  the  ticking  of  one's  watch  when  it  is  placed  between  the  teeth, 
even  when  the  ears  are  stopped.  From  this  fact  is  derived  a  valuable  practical 
method  of  distinguishing  in  a  deaf  person  what  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing  is  at 
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finilt  The  patient  msT  not  be  able  to  hear  a  watdi  or  a  tomnip-lbck  when  ft  is  hdd 
dote  to  the  ear ;  but  if  he  can  hear  it  when*tt  is  placed  between  fads  teeth,  or  oo  fab 
forehead,  the  malady  is  localised  in  either  the  external  or  middle  ear ;  if  he  can  hear 
it  in  neither  situation,  it  is  a  mndi  more  serioos  case,  for  then  the  intenal  ear  or  the 
nerrous  mechanism  of  hearing  is  at  fkntt  Indiseaseof  the  middle  ear  the  hearii^ 
of  low  tones  is  especially  affeSed ;  high  tones  ^pear  to  be  transmissible  by  bone- 
condnction  more  readily  than  low. 

In  conneotion  with  the  external  ear  there  is  not  mnch  more  to  be 
said ;  the  pinna  in  many  animals  is  laree  and  acts  as  a  kind  of  natoral 
ear-trumpet  to  coUect  the  vibrations  of  the  air ;  in  man  this  function 
is  to  a  very  great  extent  lost,  and  though  there  are  muscles  present  to 
move  it  into  appropriate  postures,  thej  are  not  under  the  control  of  the 
will  in  the  majority  of  people,  and  are  functionless,  ancestral  vestiges. 

In  the  middle  ear,  however,  there  are  several  points  to  be  con- 
sidered, namely,  the  action  of  the  membrana  tympani,  of  the  ossicles, 
of  the  tympanic  muscles,  and  of  the  Eustachiw  tube. 

The  Membrana  TympanL — ^This  membrane,  unlike  that  of 
ordinary  drums,  can  take  up  and  vibrate  in  response  to,  not  only  its 
own  fundamental  tone,  but  to  an  immense  range  of  tones  differing 
from  each  other  by  many  octaves.  This  would  clearly  be  impos- 
sible if  it  were  an  evenly  stretched  membrane.  It  is  not  evenly  nor 
ver^  tightly  stretched,  but  owing  to  its  attachment  to  the  chain  of 
ossicles  it  is  slightly  funnel-shaped :  the  ossicles  also  damp  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  vibration& 

When  the  membrane  gets  too  tightly  stretched,  by  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  tympanum,  then  the  sense 
of  hearing  is  dulled.  The  pressure  in  the  tympanic  cavity  is  kept 
the  same  as  that  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  Eustachian  ttiie,  which 
leads  from  the  cavity  to  the  pharynx,  and  so  to  the  external  air. 
The  Eustachian  tube  is  not,  however,  always  open ;  it  is  opened  by 
the  action  of  the  tensor  paiati  during  swallowing.  Suppose  it  were 
closed  owing  to  swelling  of  its  mucous  membrane — this  often 
happens  in  inflammation  of  the  throat — the  result  would  be  what  is 
caUed  Eustachian  or  throai  dec/n^ess,  and  this  is  relieved  by  passing 
a  catheter  so  as  to  open  the  tube.  When  the  tube  is  dosed,  an 
interchange  of  gases  takes  place  between  the  imprisoned  air  and  the 
blood  of  the  tympt^nic  vessels.  In  time,  as  in  the  aerotomometer 
(see  p.  363),  equilibrium  is  established  and  the  tension  of  the 
imprisoned  gases  becomes  equal  to  that  of  the  blood-gases,  not  to 
that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  membrane  is  therefore  cupped  inwards 
by  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  its  exterior;  it  is  this  increased 
tightening  of  the  membrane  that  produces  deafnes&  There  is  also 
an  accumulation  of  mucus.  When  one  makes  a  violent  expiration, 
as  in  sneezing,  some  air  is  often  forced  through  the  Eustachian  tube 
into  the  tympanum.  The  ears  feel  as  though  they  were  bulged  out, 
as  indeed  the  membrana  tympani  is,  and  there  is  again  partial  deaf- 
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ness,  which  sensations  are  at  once  relieved  by  swallowing,  so 
as  to  open  the  Eustachian  tub^  and  thus  re-establish  equality  of 
pressure. 

Ths  ossicles  communicate  the  vibrations  of  the  membrana 
tympani  (to  which  the  handle  of  the  malleus  is  fixed)  to  the  mem- 
brane which  closes  the  fenestra  ovalis  (to  which  the  foot  of  the 
stapes  is  attached).  Thus  the  vibrations  are  communicated  to 
the  fluid  of  the  internal  ear,  which  is  situated  on  the  other  side  of 
the  oval  window. 

The  accompanying  diagram  will  assist  us  in  understanding  how 
this  is  brought  about.  The  bones  all  vibrate  as  if  they  were  one, 
the  slight  movements  between  the  individual  bones  being  inappreci- 
able. The  utility  of  there  being  several  bones  is  seen  when  the 
vibrations  are  excessive;  the  small  amount  of  "give"  at  the 
articulations  is  really  protective  and  tends  to  prevent  fractures. 

The  handle  of  the  malleus  is  inserted  between  the  layers  of  the 
tympanic  membrane;  the  processus  gracilis  (p.^.)  has  its  end  A 
attached  to  the  tympanic  wall  on 
the  inner  aspect  of  the  Glaserian 
fissure ;  the  end  B  of  the  short  pro- 
cess (s.p.)  of  the  incus  is  fastened 
by  a  ligament  to  the  opposite  wall 
of  the  tympanic  cavity;  the  end 
D  of  the  long  process  of  the  incus 
articulates  with  the  stirrup,  the 
base  of  which  is  turned  towards 
the  reader.  The  handle  vibrates 
with  the  membrana  tympani ;  and 
the  vibrations  of  the  whole  chain 
take  place  round  the  aads  of  rota- 
tion AB.  Every  time  C  comes 
forwards  D  comes  forwards;  but 

by  drawing  perpendiculars  from  C  and  D  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  it  is 
found  that  D  is  about  f  of  the  distance  from  the  axis  that  C  is.  So 
in  the  transmission  of  the  vibrations  from  membrane  to  membrane 
across  the  bony  chain,  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration  is  decreased  by 
about  I,  and  the  force  is  correspondingly  increased.  This  increase  of 
power  is  augmented  by  the  fact  that  the  tympanic  membrane  concen- 
trates its  power  upon  an  area  (the  membrane  of  the  oval  window)  only 
one-twentieth  of  its  size.  The  final  movement  of  the  stapes  is,  how- 
ever, always  very  small ;  it  varies  from  ^V  ^  ^^^s  than  Tuhnr  o'  ^ 
millimetre. 

The  action  of  the  tensor  tympani,  by  pulling  in  the  handle  of  the 
malleus,  increases  the  tension  of  the  membrana  tympani.  It  is 
supplied  by  the  fifth  nerve.     It  is  opposed  by  the  strong  external 
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ligament  of  the  malleus.  The  stapedius  attached  to  the  neck  of  the 
stapes  tilts  it  backwards  and  diminishes  the  intra-tympanic  air- 
pressure.     It  is  supplied  by  the  seventh  nerve. 

The  next  very  simple  diagram  (fig.  497)  will  explain  the  use  of 
the  fenestra  rotunda. 

The  cochlea  is  supposed  to  be  uncoiled ;  the  scala  vestibuli  leads 
from  the  fenestra  ovalis,  to  the  other  side  of  which  the  stapee  is 
attached ;  the  scala  tympani  leads  to  the  fenestra  rotunda ;  the  two 
scal»  communicate  at  the  helicotrema,  and  are  separated  from  ibe 
canal  of  the  cochlea  by  the  basilar  membrane,  and  the  membrane  of 
Beissner.  C.R  is  the  canalis  reimiens  leading  to  the  saccule.  The 
cochlea  is  filled  with  incompressible  fluid  in  an  inexpansible  bony 
case,  except  where  the  windows  are  closed  by  membranes.  Hence 
every  time  the  membrane  of  the  oval  window  is  bulged  in  by  the 
stirrup,  the  membrane  of  the  round  window  is  simultaneously  bulged 
out  to  the  same  extent,  and  vice  versd.    These  changes  of  pressure 


F.0vali8 


Scaia   Veatibuli    (Perilymph) 
Scala   Tympani   (Perilymph) 


Helieotrema 


F.  Rotunda 

Fio.  497.— Diagram  to  lUustrmte  the  use  of  the  fenestra  zotunda. 

are  transmitted  from  one  scala  to  the  other  directly  through  the 
cochlear  canal,  setting  it  into  vibration,  and  through  the  heUcotrema. 

The  range  of  hearing  extends  over  10  or  11  octaves;  the  lowest 
audible  tone  having  about  20,  the  highest  about  25,000,  vibrations 
per  second.  The  range  varies  in  different  people,  and  diminishes 
from  childhood  onwards.  The  upper  limit  of  hearing  may  be  tested 
by  minute  tuning-forks,  metal  rods,  or  by  Galton's  whistle.  Many 
animals  appear  to  be  able  to  detect  high  tones  which  lie  beyond  tb^ 
human  limit.  The  lower  limit  may  be  determined  by  very  large  tuning- 
forks,  or  by  employing  very  low  difference-tones. 

Difference-tones  are  produced  when  two  tones  of  different  pitch, 
m  and  n,  are  sounded  together.  A  tone  having  the  pitch  m  minus  n 
is  then  heard  in  addition  to  the  tones  m  and  n :  also  a  summation 
tone  of  pitch  m  plus  n  may  be  heard,  but  with  greater  difficulty. 
When  m  and  n  are  nearly  equal,  a  beating  tone,  instead  of  a  difference- 
tone,  results,  having  a  pitch  somewhere  intermediate  between  m  and  n. 
If  the  difference  between  m  and  n  is  exceedingly  small,  this  beating- 
tone  alone  is  heard.  The  frequency  of  the  beats  corresponds  to  the 
difference  in  vibration-rates,  m  and  n.  Under  certain  conditions  the 
difference  and  summation-tones  (which  are  collectively  called  combina- 
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tion-tones)  exist  in  the  air;  their  presence  being  demonstrable  by 
their  reinforcement  before  appropriate  resonators.  More  generally, 
however,  they  appear  to  be  produced  within  the  ear,  t.«.,  they  have 
merely  a  subjective  origin.  The  smallest  perceptible  diflference  in 
pitch  between  two  successive  tones  is  about  0*2  vibrations  in  the 
middle  r^on  of  the  piano  for  trained  subjects.  Practice  effects 
extraordinary  improvement,  even  among  the  most  immusical. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cochlea  is  the  organ  specially 
concerned  in  hearing.  It  first  appears  among  vertebrata  in  certain 
fishes  as  a  very  rudimentary  structure.  If  the  cochlea  is  removed 
from  dogs,  they  become  deaf. 

There  are  two  classes  of  theories  of  hearing,  in  both  of  which  the 
basilar  membrane  of  the  cochlea  plays  the  essential  part. 

The  one  class  comprises  the  many  ''sound-picture"  theories 
which  have  been  advanced  in  very  various  forms  by  Rutherford, 
Waller,  Hurst,  Ewald,  and  Meyer.  The  entire  basilar  membrane  is 
supposed  to  vibrate  either  as  a  telephone  plate,  or  as  an  elastic  mem- 
brane, different  tones  or  combinations  of  tones  giving  rise  to  different 
patterns  of  vibrations  which  are  communicated  to  the  hair-cells 
and  thence  by  the  auditory  nerve-fibres  to  the  brain,  where  (in 
Rutherford's  theory)  the  analysis  of  these  patterns  is  held  to  taJce 
place. 

The  other  is  the  resonance-theory  of  Helmholtz,  in  which  the 
pitch  of  a  tone,  or  the  analysis  of  a  complex  sound  into  its  constituent 
tones,  is  determined  not  in  the  brain  but  in  the  cochlea.  It  depends 
on  the  principle  of  sympathetic  vibration.  As  is  well  known,  if  a 
tone  is  sung  in  front  of  a  piano  (best  with  the  loud  pedal  held  down), 
the  string  of  the  piano  which  is  attuned  to  that  tone  will  immediately 
respond;  another  tone  will  elicit  response  from  another  string.  So 
in  the  cochlea  the  appropriate  fibre  of  the  basilar  membrane  is  thrown 
into  vibration  when  the  tone  to  which  it  is  attimed  reaches  it.  The 
fibre  thus  stimulated  affects  the  hair-cells  above  it,  whence  the  stimulus 
is  conducted  to  the  brain.  If  two  tones  are  sounded  together,  the  two 
appropriate  fibres  respond,  and  the  analysis  of  the  now  more  complex 
stimulus  is  performed  in  the  cochlea.  The  fibres  of  the  basilar  mem- 
brane increase  in  radial  length  from  the  base  towards  the  apex  of  the 
cochlea.  According  to  the  resonance-theory,  the  upper  part  of  the 
organ  would  thus  be  affected  by  low  tones,  the  lower  part  by  high 
tones. 

The  first  of  these  two  classes  of  theory  makes  it  dij£cult  or 
impossible  for  us  to  explain  our  ability  to  analyse  complex  chords 
into  their  component  tones.  The  full  su^ceptance  of  the  second  is 
difficult  in  the  face  of  the  small  difference  of  length  (at  most  1 :  12) 
between  the  shortest  and  the  longest  of  the  baeolar  fibres.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  gains  support  from  the  effects  of  experiment  on,  and 
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disease  of,  different  portions  of  the  cochlea.  For  instance,  the  deaf- 
ness to  high-pitched  tones  (seen  in  boiler-makers)  is  stated  to  be 
associated  with  disease  of  the  lower  whorl  of  the  cochlea. 

It  may  be  that  the  fibres  of  the  basilar  membrane  do  not 
vibrate  as  Helmholtz  supposed,  but  that  the  hair^cells  themselyee 
are  each  in  some  unknown  way  specially  attuned  to  respond  only  to 
one  of  the  many  tonal  stimuli  which  may  reach  them  (Myers). 


CHAPTER    LT 

TOICE  AND  fiPRXCH 

The  fundamental  tones  of  the  voice  are  produced  by  the  current  of 
expired  air  causing  the  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords,  two  elastic  bands 
contained  in  a  cartilaginous  box  placed  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe 
or  trachea.  This  box  is  called  the  larynx.  The  sounds  produced 
here  are  modified  by  other  parts  such  as  the  tongue,  teeth,  and  lips, 
aa  will  be  explained  later  on. 

Amatomr  of  the  Lbtthx. 


L  8tBnu>.h7Dldeai 


niO'lifCddaai 


F[o.  *W.— ThBUrjiii,  u  » 


jase;    Then  there  are  the  epiglottis,  two  corniculu,  and  two  cuneiform  cartilages. 
These  are  made  of  yellow  fibro-cattilage. 

The  thyroid  cartilage  (fig.  199, 1  to  4)  does  Dot  form  a  coraplete  ring  around  the 
larynx,  but  aB3y  coven  the  front  poitioa    it  forma  the  pTomluence  in  front  of  the 
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,)ple.     The  erieoid  cutjla 
hand,  is  s  complete  ring;  tl>e  b«ck  put  of  the  ring  if 


Pia.  4W.— OirtlluHof  UwlmrTni  Man  froni  tba  Kant.    1  to  4,  Tfanold  etrtOasB ;  I,  nnkal  ildgao 

Cum  Adttnl;  1,  right  Aim;  t,  inpflriDT,  mnd  4,  tefBrtor  comu  of  the  right  aid*;  A,  C,  cricotd  cartl- 
;  tl,  luldn  ot  tlu  pgctartor  put :  6,  ubarloriiuTowpaTtoftlis  ilng;  7,  aryMiiaid  aitEUfin.    x  ). 

fne  motion  between  them.  But  althouRfa  the  irytenoid  c«rtil«ges  an  move  on  the 
crictM,  they  accompuiy  the  latter  in  ul  its  tDorements.  The  base  by  tncaus  of 
which  each  arytencm  caitiiage  sits  on  the  cricoid  la  tiiuigiilar ;  the  ant^ar  ai^le  ii 
often  cailed  Uie  rocal  proceu  i  to  it  the  posterim  ends  of  the  trae  rocal  cords  aie 
attached.     The  oaler  angle  is  thick,  and  called  the  muscuiaT  process. 

The  comicniar  earUtaget,  ot  cartilages  of  Santorinl,  arc  perched  on  the  top  of 


LIK.  »ry.«plglott. 

Cirt.  Wriibsn;!!. 
C«rt.  M«ulortnl. 

rroc.  Biueul. 
lUwrlco.  [XMt.  tup. 


.    Tha  cutjlagea  ud  UgaiBBH 

the  arytenoids ;  the  cuneifonn  cartilages,  or  cartilages  of  Wrisberg,  are  in  a  fold  erf 
mucous  membrane  ;  the  epiglatUs  limkB  like  a  lid  to  the  whole  {&g.  500). 

The  thyroid  cartilage  is  connected  with  the  cricoid,  by  the  crico-thyroid  mem- 
brane, and  also  by  joints  witli  synovial  membnuies ;  Uie  lower  eomva  of  the  thyroid 
clasp  the  cricoid  between  them,  yet  not  so  tightly  but  that  the  thyroid  csui  rcTolve, 
within  a  certain  range,  around  an  axis  passing  transversely  through  the  two  jobits 
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St  which  the  cricoid  ii  clasped.  The  Tocol  cords  are  ntUrhed  behind  to  the  front 
portion  of  the  base  (vocal  process)  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  in  &ont  to  the 
le-enteriiiK  angle  al  the  back  of  the  thyroid ;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  all  move- 
ments of  either  of  these  caitilageB  must  produce  an  effect  on  them  of  some  kind  or 
other.  Inasmuch,  too.  as  the  arytenoid  cartilares  rest  on  the  top  of  the  back  portion 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  are  connected  with  it  by  capsular  and  <Aher  ligunents, 
all  morements  of  the  cricoid  cutilage  must  move  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  also 
produce  an  effect  on  the  vocal  cords. 

MocooB  membrane. —The  larynx  is  lined  with  a  mucous  membrane  continuous 
with  that  of  the  trachea ;  this  is  corered  with  dlikted  epithelium  except  over  the  Tocal 
cords  and  epiglottis,  where  it  is 
stratified.  The  voai  cords  are 
thidtened  bands  of  elastic  tissue  in 
this  mucous  membrane  which  run 
from  before  b«clc.  Th<^  are  at- 
tkcbed  behind  to  the  vocal  processes 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  In 
friHit  to  uie  angle  where  the  two 
wings  of  the  tbynM  meet  The 
chink  between  them  is  called  the 
rwnn  ghtliilu  (sec  fig.  501).  Two 
itdaes  of  mucous  membrane  above 
utd  paraUel  to  these  are  called  the 
/abf  'Doeal  cordi;  between  the  true 
and  ftdse  Tocal  cord  on  each  side  is 
a  recess  called  the  paniHefa. 

HoMlea. — The  muscles  of  the 
larynx  are  divided  Into  intrinsic  and 
extriosic.  The  intrinsic  are  named 
from  their  attachments  to  the  various 
cartUogM;  the  extrinsic   are  those 

which  connect  the  larynx  to  other  N. 

parts,  such  as  the  hyoid  bone. 

The  intrinsic  muscles  of  the 
larynx  are  as  follows  t — 

1.  Crico-thyioid. 

2.  Postolor  crico-arytcnoid. 

3.  Lattfal  crico-arytenoid. 

4.  Thyio-wytenoid. 

5.  Aiytenoid. 

All   these    muscles  except  the  ^''-J?'--J'^.,"«S''I!'^?£S"*T''fr"'5*^ 

,.f  _  ,j     ._  _  . ^  nom  side  to  na«.  u.byoWbiMis:  T,,  thyroid  MrU- 

arytmtrid  are  m  pairs.                   _  i^ ;  x.c.M.,  tUno-oftotd  m«iibn^«  ;  C.  cricoid 

Tbdr  attachments  and  actions  ciirtilitg«:  Tr.,  Dnt  ring  of  tnrhui  T.A.,  tbyro- 

are  as  follows  : —  irytanoM  moKlo ;  R.G.,riinii  KlotUdU;  V.C,,voc»l 

short,  thick  triangular  muscle,   at- 
tached below  to  the  cricoid  cartilage ; 

this  attachment  extends  from  the  middle  line  backwards.  The  fibres  pass  upwards 
and  outwards,  diverging  slightly  to  be  attached  above  to  the  inferior  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and  to  the  anterior  border  of  its  lower  comu. 

The  thyroid  cartilage  tteing  fixed  by  extrinsic  muscles,  the  contraction  of  this 
muscle  draws  upwards  the  anterior  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  depressea  the 
posterior  part,  and  with  it  the  aryiienoid  cartilages,  so  that  the  vocal  cords  arc 
stretched.  Paralysis  of  these  musdes  therefore  causes  an  inabiUty  to  produce  high- 
pitched  tones. 

2.  Pottfrior  crMo-ary<ano»(£.— This  arises  from  the  broad  depression  on  the 
corresponding  half  of  the  postoior  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  its  fibres  con- 
voy upwards  and  outwards,  and  are  inserted  into  the  outer  angle  of  the  base  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilage  behind  the  attachment  of  the  lateml  cricfrarytenoid  muscle. 

These  musdes  draw  the  outer  angles  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  backwards  and 
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iawards,  and  thiu  roUte  the  antoior  or  TOCa]  procenea  oatmtds.  and  widen  tbe 
rinw glottidis.  TbeT'conwintoacUaaduriiiKdeepiDspiratkin.  ItOtefmrcpmjwfytei, 
tbe  Upc  of  the  gJoOu  approach  tbe  middle  Hnie  aiul  oome  in  contact  dnrinc  acb 
inspinttion,  lo  tnat  dTipote*  is  produced. 

S.  Lateral  tria>-aryUnoid.—Ttis  anaes  from  the  slopiiig  npper  bordo-  of  tbe 
<Ticoid  cartilage,  and  is  inserted  into  the  moscular  process  of  the  Btyteooid  carti- 
tage,  and  the  adjaceDt  part  of  its  anterior  sur&ce. 

These  iniudea  diaw  the  miuciilar  processes  of  tlie  aiyteDoid  caitilagea  forwaid* 
and  downwards,  and  thus  ap- 
proximate tbe  rocalcorda.  Tb^ 
' '-^  to  tbepoatetior 


Llg.  «0-«plglott  ••  ^'Vfro-aryUaoid. — This 

conrista  ot  two  portiaos,  inner 
and    onter.    The  hmmt  portion 

n.«  «..i.i, arises  in  tbe  low^  half  ot  tbe 

0«twri.b-m  angjefbcmedbrtbeatoolthe 

Cut.  Butottni  thTMid   ortilage,   and    paaah^ 

iMckwards  it  attadied  bcUnd  to 

.^       ^„  tbe  meal  process  and  to  tbeftd- 

■■■*''^""^''-  jaoent  parts  of  aie  outer  wrtwe 

of  the  arytendd  cartilage.   These 

fibres  are  ioioed  intanaUr  br 

OHocrtijtMotA  P-t-  rtort  fibres  whldi  are  attadied 

Ooran  infnior  in  ftmit  to  the  Tocal  cord,  and 

ug.  oimto^ok.  behind   to    tbe    Tocal   prooeaa. 

Some  obUque  fibres  pass  htm 

the  sloping  portion  of  tbe  oico- 

m  pcMt.  InL  DMmbrul  thfToid    memtuwie    bdow    tlie 

Tocal  cord,  npwards,  ootwaids, 

and   somewhat   backwards,  to 

end  in  the  tissne  of  tlte  Mae 

Tocal  cord.    Tbe  fibres  of  tbe 

oitUr  portion  arise  in  front  from 

the  thyroid  cartiUge  dose  to  the 

origin  of  the  inner  portion  and  titan  the  crlco-thjiroid  membnue.    Tb^  pttss  b^K- 

wards  to  be  inserted  in  part  into  the  lateral  border  and  moscular  process  of  tbe 


ar]rtenoid  CMtilace,  and  m  part  thej  pass  obiiqudv  upwards  towards  the  atrteno- 
ejHglottidean  fold,  ending  in  the  tti&e  vocal  cord.  The  portion  of  this  musck  wbUi 
«9ctiad3  towards  the  epij^ottls  is  often  described  as  a  separate  muscle  {tkyro- 
tpigloUidtan)  i  it  resemolel  the  crico-arTtenoid  in  that  some  of  its  fibres  arc  coo- 


is  with  those  of  the  aiytenoid  muscle. 

Tbe  antero-posterioT  fibres  will  tend  to  draw  forward  tbe  arrtcooid  cartilage, 
mad  with  it  the  posterior  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  rotating  the  latter  npwmids 
and  antagonising  the  action  of  tbe  crico-thyroid  musde,  tbe  effect  Ijebig  to  relax  tbe 
vocal  coi^.  But  if  the  latter  are  kept  strotched  thoae  fibres  of  tbe  inner  poctjoo  of 
tbe  muscle  which  are  inserted  into  the  vocal  cord  mav  serve  to  modify  its  etastidly, 
ti^iteninK  the  parts  of  tbe  cord  in  front  of,  and  rdiuing  those  Iiehind,  its  attain- 
ment 'Ae  vertical  fibres  of  the  muscle  which  extend  from  tbe  crico4]i7roid  mem- 
brane across  tbe  base  of  the  vocal  fold  and  over  tbe  ventricle  Into  the  &lse  toosI 
cord,  render  tbe  free  ed«  of  the  former  more  prominent  Then  tbe  fibres  wlucli  are 
Inserted  into  tbe  muscular  process  and  outer  surface  of  the  arvtenoid  cartilage  will 
tend  to  draw  tbe  arytenoid  cartilage  forwards  and  rotate  it  inwards ;  finally,  tbe  fibra 
which  pass  into  tbe  oiTteno-epigMtidean  fold  may  assist  in  depressii^the  epi^ottis. 

If  these  muscles  are  paralysed,  the  lips  of  the  glottis  are  no  longer  parallel,  but 
are  curved  with  tbe  concavity  Inwards,  and  a  much  stronger  blast  of  air  is  requit«d 
for  the  production  of  the  voice. 

B.  Aryttnoid. — When  the  mucous  membrane  is  removed  from  the  back  of  tbe 
aiTtenold  cartilages,  a  bond  of  transverse  fibres  Is  exposed,  on  the  dorsal  surface  of 
which  ore  two  slender  decussating  oblique  bundles.    Tboe  are  often  deacribed  as 
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Kparate  mtudeB  (uvtenold  and  U7teii(>«pi{^()tUdcui),  but  they  ue  intliaktelf 
bleoded  togetber.  Tne  ventnd  fibraa  {mryteaoid  proper)  pus  ttriilgtit  acrosa  fram 
Hie  outa  half  of  Ui«  concave  anrbce  cm  Uie  back  of  one  arftenoid  outUwe  to  the 
corresponding  nuface  of  the  other.  Tbo  domal  fibra  can  be  followed  to  ^  lateral 
walla  of  the  laiTSZ,  the  uppennoatonea  to  the  cartilage  of  Santortni,  the  Intemiediate 
ones  run  with  the  uppermost  fibrea  of  the  thyro-a^rtenoid  tnuacle  fonning  the  ao- 
called  aiyteno-epigloitidean  muscle,  and  the  lowest  fibres  blend  iX  Uie  level  of  the 
true  vocal  cords  with  the  thTKvarrtenoid  and  lateral  crlea«t7tenoid  miucles. 

The  airtenoid  muscle  dnwa  the  aiyteocnd  cartilages  togettier.  If  it  is  paralyaed, 
the  intercarUlaginoos  part  of  tiM^ottis  remains  open,  although  the  membranous  lipa 
can  itUI  be  approximated  daring  TocaUiatloo. 

It  has  hem  generallf  supposed  that  the  cplglotUs  is  depressed  as  a  lid  orer  the 

gotUs  during  swallowii^.    This  may  be  so  in  some  animals,  but  In  man  It  is  not 
ecase;  the  epiglottis  pnijeclsimwards  in  dose  contact  wHh  the  base  of  the  tmgue. 
The  necessar]'  closure  in  the  glottis  during  awallowli^  is  brought  about  t^  the  coo- 


riotti 
Uiea 

Thet  ,  „  „  „       -_        

tractiro  of  the  arytenoid  and  tbTro-arrtenoid  muscles ;  by  this  means  the  aiytencM 
cartUwes  are  drawn  towards  each  mher,  and  also  fuiwards  into  contact  wtth  t^ 
postenot  vaztux  of  the  <^i|^ottis  (Anderson  Stuart^  Henle  remarked  **— ^  ""-- 
muscles  whk:b  lie  in  the  space  enclosed  by  the  lamma  of  the  Uiyrold  a 


postenor  snr&ce  of  the  <^i|^ottis  (Anderson  Stuart^  Henle  remarked  that  "the 
muscles  which  lie  in  the  space  enclosed  by  tbeUmmaof  tbeUiyroldeaitUageand 
abore  the  cilctrfd  m^  be  regajrded  in  thdr  totally  aa  a  kind  ef  Bphlacter  sncn  as  is 
fonnd  in  its  simplest  form  embracing  the  eotrance  of  the  larynx  in  reptiles  "  (Qnsin's 
Anatamy> 

Merres.— The  larynx  is  supplied  by  two  branches  ef  the  vagna ;  the  »up4rior 
laryngtal  is  the  sensory  nerve  i  by  its  txltmal  branch,  it  supplies  one  muscle,  namdy, 
the  oico^hyroid.  These  fibres,  however,  probaUy  arise  fram  gtoaso-phsiyngeal  root- 
lets. The  rest  of  the  muscles  are  suppbed  by  the  iitftrior  iaryagtal  turv»,  the 
fibres  of  which  come  from  the  sidnal  accessory,  not  the  vagus  proper. 

The  larTnsosoope  is  an  tnstrament  emplimd  in  investiKBtlng  during  life  the 
condition  of  tbephsirnx,  larynx,  and  trachea.    It  consists  of  alarge  concave  mirror 


I 


Fin.  Ma.— To  ibow  th<  podtloa  of  tli«  opentot  mod  pitlcnt  wban  ming  the  lArfagoteopt. 

wtth  perfinated  centre,  and  of  a  smaller  mirror  fixed  In  a  long  handle.  The  patient 
is  placed  In  a  chair,  a  good  Ught(aigand  burner,  or  electric  lamp)  is  arranged  on  one 
side  of,  and  a  little  above.  hU  head.  The  operator  fixes  the  large  mirrDT  round  his 
head  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  looks  through  the  central  aperturo  with  one  eye. 
He  then  seats  himself  opposite  the  patient,  and  so  alters  the  position  of  the  mirror, 
which  is  for  this  purpose  provided  with  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  that  a  beam  of  U^t 
is  reflected  on  the  lips  of  the  patient 
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little  alteration  of  the  distance  between  the  operator  and  the  patient  the  point  at 
which  the  greatest  amount  of  light  is  reflected  by  the  mirror — in  other  words.  Its 
focal  length — is  readily  discovered.  The  small  mirror  fixed  in  the  handle  is  then 
warmed,  either  by  holding  it  over  the  lamp,  or  by  putting  it  into  a  vessel  of  warm 
water;  this  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  condensation  of  breath  upon  its  surfiux. 
The  degree  of  heat  is  regulated  by  applving  the  back  of  the  minor  to  the  hand  or 
cheek,  when  it  should  fed  warm  without  being  painfdL 

After  these  preliminaries  the  patient  is  <uiected  to  put  out  his  tongue,  which  is 
held  by  the  left  hand  gently  but  firmly  against  the  lower  teeUi  by  means  of  a 
handkerchiefl  The  warm  niirrcNr  is  passed  to  the  back  of  the  mouth,  until  it  rests 
upon  and  slightly  raises  the  base  of  the  uvula,  and  at  the  same  time  the  tight  is 
directed  upon  it :  an  inverted  image  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  will  be  seen  in  the 
mirror.  If  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  is  alone  seen,  the  handle  of  the  minor  must 
be  slightly  lowered  nntU  the  larynx  comes  into  view ;  care  should  be  taken,  how- 
ever, not  to  move  the  mirror  upon  the  uvula,  as  it  excites  retching.  The  observa- 
tion should  not  be  prolonged,  but  should  rather  be  repeated  at  short  intervals. 

The  structures  seen  will  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  condition  of  the  parts 
as  to  inspiration,  expiration,  phonation,  etc  ;  they  are  (fig.  504)  first,  and  apparently 
at  the  posterior  part,  the  base  of  the  tongue,  immediately  below  which  is  the  arcuate 
outline  of  the  epiglottis^  with  its  cushion  or  tubercle.  Then  are  seen  in  the  central 
line  the  true  vocal  eordSf  white  and  shining  in  their  normal  condition.  The  cords 
approximate  (in  the  inverted  image)  postoiorly;  between  them  is  left  a  chink, 
narrow  whilst  a  high  note  is  being  sung,  wide  during  a  deep  inspiration.  On  each 
side  of  the  true  vocal  cords,  and  on  a  higher  level,  are  the  pmL  false  vocal  cords. 
Still  more  externally  than  the  fedse  vocal  coffds  is  the  aryteno-4pigloUidsan  fold,  in 
which  are  situated  upon  each  side  three  small  elevations  ;  of  these  the  most  extenial 
is  the  cartilage  of  Writhera^  the  intermediate  is  the  cartilage  of  Santorimit  whilst 
the  summit  of  the  atytenoia  cartilage  is  in  front,  and  somewhat  bdow  the  preceding, 
being  only  seen  dunng  deep  inspiration.  The  rings  of  the  trachea^  and  even  the 
bifurcation  of  the  tiadiea  itself,  if  the  patient  be  directed  to  draw  a  deep  breath, 
may  be  seen  in  the  interval  between  the  true  vocal  cords. 

Movements  of  the  Vocal  Ck>rd8. 

In  Respiration, — The  position  of  the  vocal  cords  in  ordinary 
tranquil  breathing  is  so  adapted  by  the  muscles,  that  the  opening 
of  the  glottis  is  wide  and  triangular  (fig.  504,  b).  The  glottis 
remains  unaltered  during  ordinary  quiet  breathing,  though  in  a 
small  proportion  of  people  it  becomes  a  little  wider  at  each  inspira- 
tion, and  a  little  narrower  at  each  expiration.  In  the  cadaveric 
position  the  glottis  has  about  half  the  width  it  has  during  ordi- 
nary breathing;  during  life,  therefore,  except  during  vocalisation, 
the  abductors  of  the  vocal  cords  (posterior  crico-arytenoids)  are  in 
constant  action.  (F.  Semon.)  On  making  a  rapid  and  deep  inspira- 
tion the  opening  is  widely  dilated  (fig.  504,  o),  and  somewhat 
lozenge-shaped. 

In  Vocalisation. — At  the  moment  of  the  emission  of  a  note,  the 
chink  is  narrowed,  the  margins  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  being 
brought  into  contact,  and  the  edges  of  the  vocal  cords  approximated 
and  made  parallel  (fig.  504,  a);  at  the  same  time  their  tension  is 
much  increased.  The  higher  the  note  produced,  the  tenser  do  the 
cords  become;  and  the  range  of  a  voice  depends,  in  the  main,  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  degree  of  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  can 
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be  thua  altered.    In  the  production  of  a  h^  notfl  the  vocal  cords 
are  brought  well  within  sight.    In  the  utterance  of  low-pitched  tones, 


[o.  MM.— Thna  laryDgiscoplc  visws  ot  Uie  ■nparlor  ■ 
tlis  glouls  dnriag  tba  smlHlon  of  ■  htgh  note  to  a 
In  tb*  atiita  ot  widMt  poulbls  dlUtiUon,  u  In  Ichi 
C-,  (bow  In  horltonUl  •ectloos  of  tha  glottii  the  j 
In  Uw  thraa  gevsnl  lUtu  npreunlsil  In  tbe  othe 
Mtan  Indlcatt  tbs  pmiti  u  ftjlona,  vli. :  1,  tlia  t 
epiKlonii;  <',  tb*  tabaml*  or  eiubioi  of  the 
fbiLtjDX  bablnd  Cba  tuyni ;  In  tha  narglD  ot  the 
msmbnoa  ckomkI  by  the  urtDagei  of  Wrliborg ;  i 
■ammlb  of  (ba  juytanotd  carlllBga ;  c  v,  tha  true  ' 
■Qptrior  or  felBB  locaJ  cotda ;  bstwam  Umm  th" 
•ntarlor  w»l'   "-' j.-  -- —  ..   __  ^  ^  ..j 


on  the  other  hand,  the  epiglottis  is  depressed  and  brought  over  them, 
and  the  arytenoid  cartilages  look  as  if  thej  were  trying  to  bide  them- 
selves  under  it  (6g.  505). 

The  appro;cimatioii  of  the  vocal  cords  also  usually  corresponde 
with  the  height  of  the  note  produced ;  but  the  width  of  the  aperture 
has  no  infiuence  oo  the  pitch  of  the  note,  as  long  as  the  vocal 
cords  have  the  same  tension :  only  with  a  wide  aperture  tbe  tone 
is  more  difficult  to  produce  and  is  less  perfect,  the  rushing  of  the 
air  through  the  aperture  being  heard  at  the  same  time. 

3  E 
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No  true  vocal  sound  is  produced  at  the  posterior  part  of  die 
aperture  of  the  glottis,  namely,  that  which  is  formed  by  the  space 
between  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 

«  The  Voice. 

The  human  musical  instrument  is 

often  compared  to  a  reed  organ-pipe: 

certainly  the  notes  produced  by  such 

pipes  in  the  vox  humana  stop  of  organs 

is  very  like  the  human  voice.      Here 

Fio.  605.— vtowofthaapptfpartof  tii«    there  is  uot  ouly  the  vibration   of  a 

^'^^^^'^^SS^liT?^    col^i^  of  air,  but  also  of  a  reed,  which 

noi*.  e,Epirfottb;  »,tuberci«8ofthe    corrosDonds  to  the  vocal  cords  in  the 

cantugot;  f,  bM«  of  the  tonga*;    air-chambcr  composed  of  the  trachea 
^i^^^^'^^^'^^^^y^    and  the  bronchial  system  beneath  it 

The  pharynx,  mouth,  and  nasal  cavities 
above  the  glottis  are  resonating  cavities,  which,  by  alterations 
in  their  shape  and  size,  are  able  to  pick  out  and  emphasize 
certain  component  parts  of  the  fundamental  tones  produced  in  the 
larynx.  The  natural  voice  is  often  called  the  chest  voice.  The 
falsetto  voice  is  differently  explained  by  different  observers;  on 
laryngoscopic  examination,  the  glottis  is  found  to  be  widely  open,  so 
that  there  is  an  absence  of  chest  resonance ;  some  have  supposed 
that  the  attachment  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscle  to  the  vocal  cord 
renders  it  capable  of  acting  like  the  finger  on  a  violin  string, 
part  of  the  cord  being  allowed  to  vibrate  while  the  rest  is  held  stilL 
Such  a  shortening  of  a  vibrating  string  would  produce  a  higher  note 
than  is  natural 

Musical  sounds  differ  from  one  another  in  three  ways : — 

1.  In  pitch. — This  depends  on  the  rate  of  vibration ;  and  in  the 
case  of  a  string,  the  pitch  increases  with  the  tension,  and  diminishes 
with  the  length  of  the  string.  The  vocal  cords  of  a  woman  are  shorter 
than  those  of  a  man,  hence  the  higher  pitched  voice  of  women.  The 
average  length  of  the  female  cord  is  11*5  millimetres;  this  can  be 
stretched  to  14 ;  the  male  cord  averages  15*5,  and  can  be  stretched 
to  19'5  millimetres. 

2.  In  lovdnsss, — ^This  depends  on  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations, 
and  is  increased  by  the  force  of  the  expiratory  blast  which  sets  the 
cords  in  motion. 

3.  In  "  timire" — ^This  is  the  difference  of  character  which  dis- 
tinguishes one  voice,  or  one  musical  instrimient,  from  another.  It 
is  due  to  admixture  of  the  primary  vibrations  with  secondary  vibra- 
tions or  overtones.  If  one  takes  a  tracing  of  a  tuning-fork  on  a 
revolving  cylinder,  it  writes  a  simple  series  of  up  and  down  waves 
corresponding  in  rate  to  the  note  of  the  fork.     Other  musical  instru- 
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menta  do  not  lend  themselves  to  this  form  of  graphic  record,  but  their 
vibratioiis  can  be  rendered  viaible  by  allowing  them  to  act  on  a  small 
sensitive  gas-flame ;  this  bobs  up  and  down,  and  if  the  reflectaon  of 
this  flame  ib  allowed  to  fall  on  a  series  of  mirrors,  the  top  of  the  con- 
tinuouB  image  formed  is  seen  to  present  waves.  The  mirrors  are 
usually  arranged  on  the  four  lateral  sides  of  a  cube  which  is  rapidly 
rotated  (fig.  506).  If  one  sings  a  note  on  to  the  membrane  in  the 
side  of  the  gas-chamber  with  which  the  flame  is  in  connection,  the 
waves  seen  are  not  simple  up  and  down  ones,  but  the  primary  large 
waves  are  complicated  by  smaller  ones  on  their  surface,  at  twice. 


■K-^g'M  mppmtna  for  obtBlolng  fluna  plctun*  of 


thrice,  eta,  the  rate  of  the  primary  vibration.  The  richer  a  voice, 
the  richer  the  sound  of  a  musical  instrument,  the  more  numerous 
are  these  overtones  or  harmonics.  The  range  of  the  voice  is 
seldom,  except  in  celebrated  singers,  more  than  two-and-a-half 
octaves,  and  for  different  voices  this  is  in  different  parts  of  the 
musical  scale. 

Speeoh. 

Speech  is  due  to  the  modification  produced  in  the  fundamental 
laryngeal  notes,  by  the  resonating  cavities  above  the  vocal  cords. 
By  modifying  the  size  and  shape  of  the  pharynx,  mouth,  and  nose, 
certain  overtones  or  harmonics  are  picked  out  and  exaggerated :  this 
gives  us  the  vowel  sounds ;  the  consonants  are  produced  by  inter- 
ruptions, more  or  leas  complete,  of  the  outflowing  air  in  different 
situations.  When  the  larynx  is  passive,  and  the  resonating  cavities 
alone  come  into  play,  then  we  get  whispering. 
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The  pitch  of  tiie  Vowels  has  been  ettimeted  mnsieAllj ;  «  has  the  lowest  pitcfa, 
then  o,  a  (as  in  iktber),  a  (as  in  cane),  u  end  «.  We  may  give  a  few  examples  of 
tiie  shape  of  the  resonating  cavities  in  pronoondng  vowel  soonds,  and  producing 
their  characteristic  timbre :  when  soonding  a  (in  father)  the  month  has  the  shape  ol 
a  funnel  wide  in  front ;  the  tongoe  lies  on  the  floor  of  the  month ;  tiie  hps  are  wide 
open ;  the  soft  palate  is  moderately  and  the  burynx  slightly  raised. 

In  pronouncing  u  {ooy,  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  shaped  like  a  capacioos  fiask 
with  a  short  narrow  neck.  The  whole  resonating  cavity  is  then  loof^est,  the  lips 
being  protruded  as  fitf  as  possible ;  the  larynx  is  depressed  and  the  root  of  the  tongue 
approaches  the  fauces. 

In  pronouncing  o,  the  neck  of  the  flask  is  shorter  and  wider,  the  lips  being 
nearer  tne  teeth ;  the  Unmx  is  slightly  higher  than  in  sounding  oo. 

In  pronouncing  «,  the  flask  is  a  small  one  with  a  long  narrow  neck.  Hie 
resonating  chamber  is  then  shortest  as  the  larvnz  is  raised  as  much  as  possible,  and 
the  mouth  is  bounded  bv  the  teeth,  the  lips  being  retracted ;  the  approach  ci  the 
tongue  near  the  hard  palate  makes  tiie  long  neck  of  the  flask. 

The  Ckmeonaats  are  produced  bv  a  more  or  less  complete  closure  of  certain 
doors  on  the  course  of  the  outgoing  blast.  If  the  closure  is  complete,  and  the  blast 
suddenly  opens  tiie  door,  the  result  is  an  explotws  ;  if  the  door  is  perthr  ck>8ed,  and 
the  air  rushes  with  a  hiss  through  it,  the  result  is  an  atpiraU  ;  if  the  door  is  nearly 
dosed  and  its  margins  are  thrown  into  vibration,  the  result  is  a  vibraiw€ ;  if  the 
mouth  is  dosed,  and  the  sound  has  to  find  its  way  out  through  the  nose,  the  result 
is  a  r€$<manU 

These  doors  are  four  in  number ;  Briicke  called  them  the  artieulati<m  ptmiiomM, 
They  are— 

1.  Between  the  lips. 

2.  Between  the  tongue  and  hard  palate. 
8.  Between  the  tongue  and  soft  palate. 
4.  Between  the  vocal  cords. 

The  following  table  classifies  the  prindpal  consonants  according  to  tins 
plan: — 


ArticQlatfoii 
potition. 


BzploslTM.  Aipiistac  VibntiTei.  BemnmniM. 

1  B,P.  F,V,W.  ...  M. 

2  T,  D.  S,  Z,  L,  Sch,  Th.                   R.  N. 
S  K,G.                   J,Ch.                      Palatal  R.  Ng. 
4                       ...                         H.  R  of  lower  Saxon 

The  introduction  of  the  phonograph  has  furnished  us  with  an  instrument  which 
it  is  hoped  in  the  future  will  enable  us  to  state  more  accuratdy  than  has  hitherto 
been  possible,  the  meaning  of  the  chiwges  in  nature  and  intensity  of  the  complex 
vibrations  which  constitute  speech.  The  microscopic  study  of  the  tracing  on  the 
recording  phonographic  cylinder,  and  various  methods  of  obtaining  a  hi^  magnifi- 
cation of  tne  movements  of  the  recording  style  have  been  carried  out  by  M'KenSiidc 
and  others.  The  subject  is,  however,  not  yet  suffidentiy  ripe  for  definite  statements 
to  be  made. 

Def eots  of  Si>eeeh. 

Speech  may  be  absent  in  certain  forms  of  lunacy,  and  temporarily  in  that  defect 
of  will  called  kytteria. 

It  may  be  absent  owing  to  congenital  deflects.  Children  bom  deaf  are  dumb 
also.  This  is  because  we  think  with  remembered  sounds,  and  in  a  person  bom  deaf 
the  auditory  centres  are  never  set  into  activity.  By  educating  the  child  by  the 
visual  inlet,  it  can  be  taught  to  think  with  the  remembered  shapes  of  the  mouth 
and  expressions  of  the  huce  produced  in  the  act  of  speaking,  and  so  can  itself  speak 
in  time. 

If  a  child  becomes  deaf  before  it  is  six  or  seven  years  old,  there  is  a  liability  it 
will  forget  the  speech  It  has  learnt,  and  so  become  dumb. 

In  congenital  hemiplegia  there  may  be  speechlessness,  espedally  if  the  wjmj  is 
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due  to  meningeal  hemorrtiage  afiecting  the  grey  cortex  of  the  left  hemisphere. 
These  children  generally  talk  late»  the  right  side  of  the  brain  taking  on  the  function 
c^the  left. 

Disorders  of  speech  and  voice  occur  from  affections  of  the  larvnx,  and  of  the 
nerves  which  supply  the  larvnx.  Stammering  is  a  want  of  codrdmation  between 
the  various  muscles  employed  in  the  act  of  speuing. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  discmers  of  speech,  however,  are 
those  associated  with  brain  disease  in  adults,  and  to  which  tiie  general 
term  Aphatia  is  given.  There  may  be  an  entire  loss  of  the  power  to 
articulate  words,  or  there  may  be  a  mere  blurring  of  the  speech.  In  wbiet  cases 
there  is  a  loss  of  memory  for  words,  the  words  sp<3cen  being  well  pronounced,  but 
are  not  those  which  the  patient  wishes  to  utter.  This  is  often  associated  with 
Agraphia^  a  similar  condition  in  respect  to  writing.  Some  writers  distinguish 
between  motor  aphasia^  which  is  associated  with  disorganisation  of  tiie  motor 
word-centre  (Broca*s  convolution),  and  $«n$ory  aphasia^  in  which  the  defect  is  in  the 
association  of  ideas  of  things  and  the  ideas  of  their  names.  This  is  due  to  injury 
of  the  visual  word-eentrs^  at  the  audUory  word-eetUre  (see  p.  786),  or  to  a  severance 
of  the  tracts  which  unite  them  to  one  another  and  to  the  motor  word-centre.  It 
will  readily  be  understood  that  the  actual  symptoms  will  vary  greatly  according  to 
the  position  of  the  lesion.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  injuries  to  the  sensoir 
wora<»ntres  are  more  potent  in  the  production  of  aphasia  than  injuries  to  Broca  s 
convolution.  Marie,  as  alreadv  notea  on  p.  729,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  a 
lesion  limited  to  Broca*s  convolution  will  not  produce  aphasia,  but  this  view  has  not 
yet  been  fully  verified. 

With  regard  to  the  auditory  word-centre,  impressions  for  the  sounds  of  words 
are  revived  in  one  of  three  ways : — 

a.  Spontaneous  or  volitional ;  owing  to  accumulated  traces  which  constitute 
memory,  a-  man  when  he  wants  to  express  his  thoughts  in  words  remembers  the 
sounds  it  is  necessary  to  use ;  impulses  pass  to  the  motor<:entre  (Broca*s  convolu- 
tion), thence  to  the  nerve-centres,  nerves,  and  muscles  of  the  larynx,  mouth,  ch^st, 
etc.,  and  the  man  speaks. 

6.  In  sli^^t  disease  of  the  auditory  word-centre,  he  is  unable  to  do  this,  but  if 
his  mind  is  set  into  a  certain  groove  he  will  speak ;  thus  if  the  alphabet  or  a  well- 
known  piece  of  poetry  be  started  for  him  he  will  finish  it  bv  himself. 

tf.  Mimetic.  In  more  severe  cases,  a  more  powerful  stimulus  still  is  needed ;  he 
will  repeat  any  words  after  another  person,  but  forget  them  immediately  afterwards. 

With  regard  to  the  visual  word-centre  as  tested  by  writing,  there  are  also  three 
ways  of  reviving  impressions  for  written  words  or  letters. 


fa)  Spontaneous  or  normaL 
I  ■    ■ 


(6)  A  train  of  thought  must  first  be  set  going ;  as,  for  instance,  converting 
printed  words  into  written  characters. 

Ce)  Mimetic ;  he  can  only  write  from  a  copy. 

Some  operations,  such  as  reading  aloud  and  writing  from  dictetion,  require  the 
combined  activity  of  several  centres.  This,  however,  we  have  previously  considered 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  association  in  the  brain  (see  p.  736). 
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THE  ETS  AKD  TISION 

Thb  eyeball  is  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  skull  called  the  orbit; 
here  also  are  vessels  and  nerves  for  the  supply  of  the  eyeball, 
muscles  to  move  it,  and  a  quantity  of  adipose  tissue.  In  the  front 
of  the  eyeball  are  the  lids  and  lacrimal  apparatus. 

The  eyelids  consist  of  two  movable  folds  of  skin,  each  of  which  is 
kept  in  shape  by  a  thin  plate  of  fibrous  tissue  called  the  tarsus. 
Along  their  free  edges  are  inserted  a  number  of  curved  hairs  (eye- 
lashes), which,  when  the  lids  are  half  closed,  serve  to  protect  the 
eye  from  dust  and  other  foreign  bodies :  the  tactile  sensibility  of  the 
lids  is  very  delicate.  Imbedded  in  the  tarsus  are  a  number  of  long 
sebaceous  glands  (Meibomian),  the  ducts  of  which  open  near  the  free 
edge  of  the  lid.  In  the  loose  connective  tissue  in  front  of  the 
tarsus,  the  bundles  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  are  situated. 

The  orbital  surface  of  each  lid  is  lined  by  a  delicate,  highly 
sensitive  mucous  membrane  (conjunctiva),  which  is  continuous  witJi 
the  skin  at  the  free  edge  of  each  lid,  and  after  lining  the  inner 
surface  of  the  eyelid  is  reflected  on  to  the  eyeball,  being  somewhat 
loosely  adherent  to  the  sclerotic  coat.  Its  epithelium,  which  is 
columnar,  is  continued  over  the  cornea  as  its  anterior  epithelium, 
where  it  becomes  stratified.  At  the  inner  edge  of  the  eye  the 
conjunctiva  becomes  continuous  with  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
lacrimal  sac  and  duct,  which  again  is  continuous  with  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose. 

The  eyelids  are  closed  by  the  contraction  of  a  sphincter  muscle 
(orbicularis),  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve ;  the  upper  lid  is  raised  by 
the  levator  palpebral  svperioris,  supplied  by  the  third  nerva 

The  lacrimal  gland,  composed  of  lobules  made  up  of  acini  resembling 
the  serous  salivary  glands,  is  lodged  in  the  upper  and  outer  angle  of 
the  orbit.  Its  secretion,  which  issues  from  several  ducts  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  upper  lid,  under  ordinary  circumstances  just 
suffices  to  keep  the  conjunctiva  moist  It  passes  out  through  two 
small  openings  (puncta  lacrimalia)  near  the  inner  angle  of  ti^e  eye, 
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one  in  each  louver  lid,  into  the  lacrimal  sac,  and  thence  along  the  naaal 
duct  into  the  inferior  meatua  of  the  noae.  The  exceBsive  secretion 
poured  out  under  the  influence  of  an  irritating  vapour  or  painful 
emotion  overflowa  the  lower  lid  in  the  form  of  tears.  The  secretory 
nerves  are  contained  in  the  lacrimal  and  aubcutaneous  malar  branches 
of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  in  the  cervical  sympathetic. 

The  Byeball. 
The  eyehall  {fig.  507)  consists  of  the  following  structures : — 


Ctlhn 
CubI 


CilUry 
Clllii] 


The  sclerotic,  or  outermost  coat,  is  made  of  connective  tissue  and 
envelops  about  five-sixths  of  the  eyeball :  continuous  with  it,  in  front, 
and  occupying  the  remaining  sixth,  is  the  transparent  cornea  (fig.  508). 
Immediately  within  the  sclerotic  is  the  choroid  coat,  and  within  the 
choroid  is  the  retina.  The  interior  of  the  eyeball  is  filled  by 
the  agwous  and  vitreous  humours  and  the  cri/stalliru  letts ;  but,  also, 
there  is  suspended  in  the  interior  a  contractile  and  perforated  cur- 
tain,— the  iris,  which  is  continuous  with  the  choroid;  it  regulates 
the  admission  of  Ught;  at  the  junction  of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea  is 
the  ciliary  muscle,  the  function  of  which  is  to  adapt  the  eye  for  seeing 
objects  at  various  distances. 

The  Choroid  Coat  is  the  vascular  coat  of  the  eyeball,  and  its 
connective  tissue  containe  abundance  of  branched  pigment  cells.  It 
is  separated  from  the  retina  by  a  fine  elastic  membrane  {mtmhrane  of 
Braeh). 
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The  choroid  coat  ends  in  fiont  in  what  are  called  the  ciliary 
procttut  (SgB.  509,  510).    These  coDsiBt  of  from  70  to  80  meridion- 
ally  arranged  radiating  plaits,  which  consiat  of  blood-veesels,  fibrouB 
oonnective  tissue,  and  pigment  corpuscles.    Thej  are  lined  bj  a 
continuation  of  the  membrane  of  Bruch. 
The  ciliary  processes  terminate  at  the 
mai^  of  the  lens.     The  eiliarj/  mvscU 
(13,  14,  and  16,  fig.  509),  takes  origin  at 
the  comeo-scleral  junction.     It  is  a  ring 
,  of  muscle,  3  mTn,  broad  and  8  ri\vn.  thick, 

made  up  of  fibres  running  in  three  direc- 
liona.  (a)  Meridional  fibres  near  the 
sclerotic  and  passing  to  the  choroid ; 
(b)  radial  fibres  inserted  into  the  choroid 
behind  the  ciliary  processes ;  and  (c)  cir- 
cular fibres  (muscle  of  Miiller),  more 
'  internal ;  they  constitute  a  sphincter. 

The  Iris  is  a  ooutinoation  of  the 
choroid  inwards  beyond  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses. It  is  a  fibro-muscular  membrane 
perforated  by  a  central  aperture,  the  pupil 
— "-— """-^^^  Posteriorly  is  a  layer  of  pigment  cells 

(utwa),  which  is  a  continuation  forwards 
of  the  pigment  layer  of  the  retina.    The 
iris  proper  is  made  of  connective  tissue 
in  front  with  corpuscles  which  may  or 
may  not  he  pigmented,  and  behind  of 
siuulor  tissue  supporting  blood-vessela 
■■•    The    pigment    cells    are    usually    well 
d!     developed  here,  as  are  also  many  nerve- 
iX'™'h'™;^at*u^in.*?,f     fibres  radiating  towards  the  pupU.    Sor- 
Bowmui.    B,  NervM  forming  ■     roundinc  the  pupil  is  a  layer  of  circular 
Mnding  up  Hn*  twjgi  bat»HD  the     unstriped  musclo,  the  sphtndsr  pvpiiux. 
p^^"'da'*thB'"(™''  rarh^d!     In  some  animals  there  are  also  muscle- 
of i^'IiririaiiLo^iwr'mn'di'i'nillo     ^bres  wMch  radiate  from  the  sphincter 
i»y«r  o(  »pith"iui  will;  ths  lub-     in  the  substance  of  the  iris  forming  the 
-b?°BhiiIi.t*d,  Md*S)ni»iM"^n7     dHotoT  pupiUcB.     The  iris  is  covered  an- 
™lS''p'i™"Bi'taih"^"'^i^]     teriorly  by  a  layer  of  epithelium  con- 
widhBn»Mii»dgBwi«.     ^^^^^^      tinued  upon  it  from  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  cornea. 
TJie  Lent  is  situated  behind  the  iris,  being  enclosed  in  a  distinct 
capsule,  the  posterior  layer  of  which  is  not  so  thick  as  the  anterior. 
It  is  supported  in  place  by  the  suspensory  ligament,  fused  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  capsule.    The  suspensory  ligament  is  derived 
from  the  hyaloid  membrane,  which  encloses  the  vitreous  humour. 
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The  leoB  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  conceotrio  lamiDse  (fig.  611), 
whioh,  when  it  haa  been  hardened,  can  be  peeled  off  like  the  co&ta  of 


iroDKb  the  eya  urrtsd  thnwgb  tb«  eDImt  prow 

nrotic:  8',  oomeoKleMl  Jnnitlon;  4,  cuil  ol 

■  .-loblBmin;!,,  v«ta;B,  naclaled 

r  vmU  or  Mini  of  SchlBimo ;  T,  llg.  p«tln«lnni : 

indli,  a  be;  6,  irU ;  0,  piijinont  of 

dlLirr  procnam;   11,  Flllmnr  miiKle:  1.',  cboroi 
3f  cUUn'  muKl.;  16,  rtng-tnoKl*  of  MuUsr;  li 
{Mohi..lb«.) 

dUuae:   13,  izHuidlon^,  ind  14. 

B.  cln:ul.r  or  .ngnl»r  bundls  of 

an  onion.    The  laminae  consist  of  long  ribbon-shaped  fibres,  which  in 
the  course  of  development  have  or^inated  from  cells.    The  fibres 


Pta.  511.— TikiDliiaCsd  nmctan 
1.  £10.— CUIuy  prociaaai.  u  wm  From  thBcryiUUiaslgnt.  Tbtltpibi 


are  united  together  by  a  scanty  amount  of  cement  substance.    The 
central  portion  {nuclmts)  of  the  lens  is  the  hardest. 

The  epithelium  of  the  lens  consists  of  a  layer  of  cubical  cells 
anteriorly,  which  merge  at  the  equator  into  the  lens  fibres.  The 
development  of  the  lens  explains  this  transition.    The  lens  at  first 
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consists  of  a  closed  sac  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  epithelium. 
The  cells  of  the  posterior  part  soon  elongate  forwards  and  obliterate 
the  cavity;  the  anterior  cells  do  not  grow,  but  at  the  edge  they 
become  continuous  with  the  posterior  cells,  which  are  gradually 
developed  into  fibres  (ig.  512).  The  principal  chemical  constituent 
of  the  lens  is  a  protein  of  the  globulin  class  called  crystaUin, 


Pio.  612.— Meridional  Mctton  throagh  the  lent  of  a  rabbit.    1,  Lent  capsule ;  2,  epithelinm  of  lens; 
8,  transition  of  the  epithelium  into  the  fibres ;  4,  lens  fibres.    (Bubacnin.) 

Cameoscleral  junction. — ^At  this  junction  the  relation  of  parts 
(fig.  509)  is  so  important  as  to  need  a  short  description.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood, the  iris  and  ciliary  processes  join  with  the  cornea.  The 
proper  substance  of  the  cornea  and  the  posterior  elastic  lamina 
become  continuous  with  the  iris,  at  ths  angle  qf  the  iris,  and  the  iris 
sends  forwards  processes  towards  the  posterior  elastic  lamina,  form- 
ing the  ligamentum  pectinatum  iridis,  and  these  join  with  fibres  of 
the  elastic  lamina.  The  epithelial  covering  of  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  cornea  is,  as  we  have  seen,  continuous  over  the  front  of  the 
iris.  At  the  iridic  angle,  the  compact  inner  substance  of  the  cornea 
is  looser,  and  between  the  bimdles  are  lymph  spaces  called  the  spaces 
of  Fontana.    They  are  but  little  developed  in  the  human  cornea. 

The  spaces  between  the  bundles  of  corneal  tissue  at  the  angle 
of  the  iris  are  continuous  with  the  larger  lymphatic  space 
of  the  anterior  chamber.  Above  the  angle  at  the  comeo-scleral 
junction  is  a  canal,  which  is  called  the  canai  of  ScJUemm,  It 
is  a  lymphatic  channel. 

The  retina  (fig.  513)  apparently  ends  in  front,  near  the  outer 
part  of  the  ciliary  processes,  in  a  finely-notched  edge, — the  era 
serrata,  but  is  really  represented  by  the  uvea  to  the  very  margin 
of  the  pupiL  The  nerve-cells  in  the  retina  remind  us  that  the  optic, 
like  the  olfactory  nerve,  is  not  a  mere  nerve,  but  an  outgrowth  of 
the  brain. 

In  the  centre  of  the  retina  is  a  round  yellowish  elevated  spot, 
about  ^\  of  an  inch  (1  mm.)  in  diameter,  having  a  depression  in 
the  centre,  called  after  its  discoverer  the  macula  lutea  or  yelloto 
spot  of  Scemmerin^,  The  depression  in  its  centre  is  called  lh%  fovea 
centralis.  About  ^V  of  an  inch  (2*5  mm.)  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
yellow  spot,  is  the  point  (optic  disc  or  white  spot)  at  which  the  optic 
nerve  leaves  the  eyeball.    The  optic  nerve-fibres  are  the  axons  of  the 
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Derre-^ella  of  the  retina;   the  dendrons  of  these  cells  ultimately 
commimicate  with  the  visual  nerve-epithelium  (rods  and  cones). 

The  optic  nerve  passes  backwards  to 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  brain  enclosed 
in  prolongations  of  the  membranes,  which 
oovei  the  brain.  This  external  sheath  at 
the  exit  of  the  nerve  from  the  ejeboll 
becomes  continuous  with  the  sclerotic, 
which  at  this  part  is  perforated  by  holes 
to  allow  of  the  passive  of  the  optic  nerve- 
fibrea,  the  perforated  part  being  the 
lamina  cribrosa.  The  fibres  of  the  nerve 
themselves  are  exceedingly  fine,  and  are 
surrounded  by  the  myelm  sheatii,  but  do 
not  possess  the  ordinary  external  nerve 
sheath.  In  the  retina  iteelf  they  have  no 
myelin  sheaths.  In  the  centre  of  the 
nerve  is  a  small  artery,  the  arteria  centralis 
retinal.  The  number  of  fibres  in  the  optic 
nerve  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  600,000. 

The  retina  consists  of  certcun  ele- 
ments arranged  in  ten  layers  from  within 
outwards  (figs.  513,  514,  515). 

1.  Memirana  limitans  interTut. — This 
so-called  membrane  in  contact  with  the 
vitreous  humour  is  formed  by  the  junction 
laterally  of  the  bases  of  the  sustentacular 
or  BvppOTiing  Jihres  of  Muller,  which  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  retina  as  the 

neuroglia  does  to  the  brain.     The  char-     

acter   of    these   fibres   may   be   seen   in     St'^'' *■  J'^l"  °',^."^ """ 

fig.    514  '  .0,,.,„afp,BO.»t»l>,. 

2.  Optic  mrve-Jibres. — This  layer  is  of  very  varying  thickness  in 
different  parts  of  the  retina :  it  consists  of  non-medullated  fibres 
which  interlace,  and  most  of  which  are  the  axons  of  the  large 
nerve-oells  forming  the  next  layer.  The  fibres  are  supported  by  the 
sustentacular  fibres.  They  are  leas  and  less  numerous  anteriorly, 
and  end  at  the  ora  serrata.  They  all  converge  towards  the  optic 
disc,  where  they  leave  the  retina  as  the  optic  nerve, 

3.  Layer  of  ganglion  cells. — This  consiste  of  lai^e  multipolar  nerve- 
cells  with  large  and  round  nuclei,  forming  either  a  single  layer,  or  in 
some  parts  of  the  retina,  especially  near  the  macula  lutea,  where  this 
layer  is  very  thick,  it  consists  of  several  strata  of  nerve-cells.  They 
ore  arranged  with  their  single  axis-cylinder  procesaes  inwards. 
These  pass  into  and  are  continuous  with  the  layer  of  optic  nerve- 


hniDBnnitliuKlf.BchiiltiO'  I.Mem- 

optlo  norve.flbr™ ;  S,  ]i.ytt  of  optio 
nerve-colli;  4,irLner»yii»pMorniol»- 
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fibres.     Extemally  the  cells  send  off  aever&l  braQched  processes 
whicb  pass  into  the  next  Ujer. 

4  Inn»r  vioUeuiar  layer. — This  presents  a  finely  granulated 
appearanoe.  It  consifits  of  neurc^iia  trayersed  by  Domerous  fibrillar 
pTOcesses  of  the  Qerre-oells  just  described,  and  the  minute  branch- 
ings of  the  processea  of  tbe  bipolar  cells  of  the  next  layer. 


cleua  of  the  flbn  1  ot  ntbis.   1,  Nerv*-llbnof  gugllOD  call:  SiiirD- 

ceBHi  oT  angUiin  mil  going  ooEnid) ;  t,  nam- 

Irick,  iftsr  StOhi.)  flbn  pwiing  from  UpaUr  cell  In  lniur  BDCltar 

Insr ;  4,  procaa  of  gugllOD  cell  fainnli  Upolu 
cell;  i,  uborJMttona  o!  tibrea  trom  rods  ud 
cotis  with  the  brmDchee  of  bipolar  oella, 

(FnHB  U'KBBdilck,  aftu  BtOa.) 

5.  Inner  nudear  layer. — This  oonsistB  chiefiy  of  numerous  mnall 
round  ceUs,  each  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  protoplasm  surround- 
ing a  large  ovoid  nucleus ;  they  are  generally  bipolar,  giving  off  one 
process  outwards  and  another  inwards.  One  process  passes  inwards 
to  form  a  synapse  with  the  arborisation  of  a  ganglion  cell,  the  other 
outwards  to  similarly  arborise  with  the  branchings  of  the  rod  and 
cone  fibres.  Some  cells,  called  spongioblasU,  or  amacrine  cells,  how- 
ever, only  send  oflf  one   process,  winch  passes   inwards   (fig.    514)^ 
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The  large  oval  nuclei  (fig.  514)  belonging  to  the  Miillerian  fibres 
occur  in  this  layer. 

6.  Otder  moUaidar  layer. — ^This  layer  closely  resembles  the  inner 
molecular  layer,  but  is  much  thinner.  It  contains  the  branchings  of 
the  rod  and  cone  fibres  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  bipolar  cells  on 
the  other. 

7.  JSxtemal  nuclear  layer, — ^This  layer  consists  of  small  cells 
resembling  at  first  sight  those  of  the  internal  nuclear  layer ;  they 
are  classed  as  rod  and  cone  granules,  according  as  they  are  connected 
with  the  rods  and  cones  respectively,  and  will  be  described  with 
them.  They  are  lodged  in  the  meshes  of  a  frame-work,  which  is 
formed  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  Miillerian  fibres. 

8.  Membrana  IwMans  externa. — ^This  is  a  well-defined  membrane, 
marking  the  internal  limit  of  the  rod  and  cone  layer,  and  made  up 
of  the  junction  of  the  sustentacular  or  Miillerian  fibres  externally. 

9.  Layer  of  rode  and  cones. — ^This  layer  is  the  nerve-epithefium 
of  the  retina.  It  consists  of  two  kinds  of  cells,  rods  and  cones, 
which  are  arranged  at  right  angles  to  the  external  limiting  mem- 
brane, and  supported  by  hairlike  processes  (basket)  proceeding  from 
the  latter  for  a  short  distance  (fig.  514). 

Each  rod  (fig.  515)  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  very  different  in 
structure,  called  the  outer  and  inner  limbs.  The  outer  limb  of  the 
rods  is  about  30  jm  long  and  2  fi  broad,  is  transparent,  and  doubly 
refracting.  It  is  said  to  be  made  up  of  fine  superimposed  discs. 
It  stains  brown  with  osmic  acid  but  not  with  hsematoxylin,  and 
resembles  in  some  ways  the  myelin  sheath  of  a  medullated  nerve. 
It  is  the  part  of  the  rod  in  which  the  pigment  called  vistuUjmrple  is 
found.  In  some  animals,  a  few  rods  have  a  greenish  piCTient  instead. 
The  inner  limb  is  about  as  long  but  slightly  broader  uian  the  outer, 
is  longitudinally  striated  at  its  outer,  and  granular  at  its  inner  part. 
It  stains  with  hsematoxylin,  but  not  with  osmic  acid.  Each  rod  is 
connected  internally  with  a  rod  fire,  very  fine,  but  here  and  there 
varicose;  in  the  middle  of  the  fibre  is  a  rod  grarnUe,  really  the 
nucleus  of  the  rod,  striped  broadly  transversely,  and  situated  about 
the  middle  of  the  external  nuclear  layer;  the  internal  end  of  the 
rod  fibre  terminates  in  branchings  in  the  outer  molecular  layer. 

Each  cone  (fig.  515),  like  the  rods,  is  made  up  of  two  limbs, 
outer  and  inner.  The  outer  limb  is  tapering  and  not  cylindrical  like 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  rod,  and  about  one-third  only  of  its 
length.  There  is,  moreover,  no  visual  purple  found  in  the  cones. 
The  inner  limb  of  the  cone  is  broader  in  the  centre.  It  is  proto- 
plasmic, and  under  the  influence  of  light  has  been  seen  to  execute 
movements.  In  birds,  reptiles  and  amphibia,  there  is  often  a 
coloured  oil  globule  present  here.  Each  cone  is  in  connection  by 
its  internal  end  with  a  cone  fire,  which  has  much  the  same  structure 
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M  the  rod  fibre,  bat  is  stonter  and  has  its  nacIeoB  (cons  granule) 
qaite  near  to  tbe  external  limiting  membrane.  Ite  inner  end 
termin&tea  by  branobinge  in  the  external  molecular  layer. 

In  the  rod  and  cone  layer 
of  birds,  the  cones  osually  pre- 
dominate largely  in  nmnber, 
whereas  in  man  the  rods  are  by 
far  the  more  numerons,  except 
in  the  fovea  centralis,  where  conea 
only  are  present.  The  nmnber 
I  of  cones  has  been  estimated  at 

3,000,000. 

10.  PigmmU-cdl  layer  consists 
of  a  single  layer  of  polygonal  cells, 
mostly  six-sided,  which  send  down 
a  beard-like  fringe  to  sorroond  the 
outer  ends  of  the  rods.  It  is  this 
layer  which  is  contiDaous  with  the 
uvea,  where,  however,  the  cells  be- 
come rounded,  and  arranged  two 
or  three  deep, 

Differencet  in  Structvrt  qf  differ- 
ent parts. — Towards  the  centre  of 
rotothr^in'CiMvinVlhB  linMonT^''^  the  vUKula  tuita  all  the  layers 
.b.n-.ui.«„„i-r.t,v.i7fr«.  (A(t«rn«d,.)    ^^    ^^^    ^^^j^^    become     greaUy 

thinned  out  and  almost  disappear,  except  the  rod  and  cone  layer, 
and  at  ih&  fovea  centralis  the  rods  disappear,  and  the  cones  are  long 


— Th«  p«tertar  btlf  ot  tbs 


thrK!ni 


— DlEcnun  of  ■  HCtloD  thnngh  balf  Um 

cpiilnUB.    E,  Guglioolii  Uyar;  4,  innar 


and  narrow.  At  the  ma^in  of  the  fovea  the  layers  increase  in 
thickness,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  macula  lutea  are  thicker  than 
elsewhere.    The  ganglionic  layer  is  especially  thickened,  the  cells 
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being  eix  to  eight  deep  (2,  fig.  518).  The  bipolar  inner  granules 
(cone  nuclei)  are  obliquely  diapoaed  (figs.  518  and  519)  on  the 
course  of  the  cone  fibres,  and  are  situated  at  some  distance  from 
the  membrana  limitana  extenM,  which  is  cupped  towards  the  fovea 
(fig.  518).  The  yellow  tint  of  the  macula  is  due  to  a  diffuse  colouring 
matter  in  the  interstices  of  the  four  or  five  inner  layers ;  it  is  absent 
at  the  centre  of  the  fovea. 

It  is  important  to  notice  what  is  clearly  brought  out  in  fig.  519, 
that  at  the  fovea  each  cone  is  connected  to  a  separate  chain  of 


othsr  logions  af  tbe  lellns:  c,  blpolur  cell  dsstlned  far  the  cones;  i,  Upolirixll  destlDod for  the 

Id  geniculate  body;  h,  optic  nerve;  1,  termlDil  •rborUstloiie  of  aptlc  nerve-flbrei  In  genlculite 
bodj ;  J,  fibrei  from  the  cell!  of  gonlciilato  body  on  the  way  to  cerebt»l  coctai.    (B.  y  Oij»l.) 

neurons,  whereas  in  other  r^ons  the  rods  and  cones  are  connected 
in  groups  to  these  chains ;  this  explains  the  greater  sensitiveness  of 
f oveal  vision. 

At  the  ora  serrata  the  layers  are  not  perfect,  and  disappear  in 
this  order:  nerve-fibres  and  ganglion  cells,  then  the  rods,  leaving 
only  the  inner  limbs  of  the  cones,  next  these  cease,  then  the  outer 
molecular  layer,  the  inner  and  outer  nuclear  layers  coalescing,  and 
finally  the  inner  molecular  layer  also  is  unrepresented. 

At  the  pars-cUiaria  retince,  the  retina  consists  of  a  layer  of 
columnar  cells,  which  probably  represent  the  Mullerian  fibres.  These 
cells  externally  are  in  contact  with  the  pigment  layer  of  the  retina, 
which  is  continued  over  the  ciliary  processes  and  back  of  the  iris. 
Nervous  structures  are  absent. 

At  the  exit  of  the  optic  nerve  the  only  structures  present  are 
nerve-fibres. 

TKs  anterior  chamhtr  is  the  space  behind  the  cornea  and  in  front 
of  the  iris.     It  is  filled  with  aqueous  humour  (dilute  lymph). 

The  vitTSffus  humour,  which  is  a  jelly-like  connective  tissue  (see 
p.  37),  is  situated  behind  the  crystalline  lens.  It  is  enclosed  in  a 
membrane  called  m«nibrana  hyaloidea,  which  in  front  is  ctmtinuoua 
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with  the  capsule  of  the  lens ;  round  the  edge  of  the  lens  the  canal 
left  is  called  the  Canal  of  Petit  (fig.  507,  p.  807),  the  membrane  itself 
being  the  ZonuU  of  Zinn.  The  hjaloid  membrane  separates  the 
vitreous  from  the  retina. 

Blood-v4s$4ls  of  thi  EytbalL — ^The  eye  is  Yery  richly  sappBed  with  Uood- 
▼etsels.  In  addition  to  the  conjonctiTBl  yesaeb  which  are  deriyed  from  the  palpe- 
bral and  larrimal  arteries,  tiiere  are  at  least  two  other  distinct  sets  of  Tessas 
supplying  the  tunics  of  the  eyeball 

(1)  These  are  the  short  and  long  patterior  dliaiy  arteries  which  pierce  the 
sclerotic  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  eyeball,  and  the  anterior  dliaiy  wnich  enter 
near  the  insertions  of  the  recti  These  vessels  anastomose  and  form  a  ridi  diocoidal 
plexus ;  they  ako  supply  the  iris  and  ciliary  processes,  forming  a  highly  Tascular 
circle  round  the  outer  maigin  of  the  iris  and  amoining  portion  of  the  sdetotic.  The 
distinctDess  of  these  vesseb  from  those  of  the  conjunctiva  is  well  seen  in  tibe 
difference  between  the  bright  red  of  bloodrshot  eyes  (conjunctival  congestioD),  and 
the  pink  zone  surrounding  the  cornea  which  indicates  deep-seated  ciliary  congestion. 

(2)  The  retinal  V4u$u  (fig.  516)  are  derived  from  the  arUria  cmUratiM  retina, 
whicn  enters  the  eyeball  akmg  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerve.  Tliey  ramify  all  over 
the  retina,  in  its  inner  layers.    They  can  be  seen  by  ophthalmoscopic  ezamination. 

The  Bye  as  an  Optical  Instrument. 

In  a  photographic  camera  images  of  external  objects  are  thrown 
upon  a  screen  at  the  back  of  a  box,  the  interior  of  which  is  painted 
black.  In  the  eye,  the  camera  is  represented  by  the  eyeball  with  its 
black  pigment,  the  screen  by  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina, 
and  the  lens  by  the  refracting  media.  In  the  case  of  the  camera, 
the  screen  is  enabled  to  receive  clear  images  of  objects  at  different 
distances,  by  an  apparatus  for  focussing.  The  corresponding  con- 
trivance in  the  eye  is  called  acccmmodaiicm. 

The  iris,  which  allows  more  or  less  light  to  pass  into  the  eye, 
corresponds  with  the  diaphragms  used  in  the  photographic  apparatus. 

The  refractive  media  are  the  cornea,  aqueous  humour,  crystalline 
lens,  and  vitreous  humour.  The  most  refraction  or  bending  of  the 
rays  of  light  occurs  where  they  pass  from  the  air  into  the  cornea ;  they 
are  again  bent  slightly  in  passing  through  the  lens.  Alterations  in 
the  anterior  curvature  of  the  lens  lead  to  accommodation. 

We  may  first  consider  the  refraction  through  a  transparent 
spherical  surface,  separating  two  media  of  different  density. 

The  rays  of  light  which  fall  upon  the  surface  exactly  perpendicu- 
larly do  not  suffer  refraction,  but  pass  through,  cutting  tJie  optic 
axis  (0  A,  fig.  520),  a  line  which  passes  exactly  through  the  centre 
of  the  surface,  at  a  certain  point,  the  riodal  point  (fig.  520,  N),  or 
centre  of  curvature.  Any  rays  which  do  not  so  strike  the  curved 
surfcu^e  are  refracted  towards  the  optic  axis.  Bays  which  impinge 
upon  the  spherical  surfcu^e  parallel  to  the  optic  axis,  will  meet  at  a 
point  behind,  upon  the  said  axis  which  is  called  the  chitf  posterior 
focus  (fig.  520,  F^);  and  again  there  is  a  point  on  the  optic  axis  in 
front  of  the  surface,  rays  of  light  from  which  so  strike  the  surface 
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that  they  are  refracted  in  a  line  psirallel  with  the  axis  d  /"";  this 
point  (fig.  520,  F2)  is  called  the  chti^  anterior  focvs.  The  optic  axis 
cuts  the  surface  at  what  is  called  the  principal  paint. 


Fio.  520.— Diagnun  of  a  simpl«  optical  system  (after  M.  Foster).  The  curved  surfkoe,  b,  d,  Is  supposed 
to  separata  a  less  refractive  medium  towards  the  left  from  a  more  refractive  medium  towanu  the 
right. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  eye  is  a  much  more  complicated 
optical  apparatus  than  the  one  described  in  the  figure.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  possible  to  reduce  the  refractive  surfaces  and  media  to  a  simpler 
form  when  the  refractive  indices  of  the  different  media  and  the 
curvature  of  each  surface  are  known.    These  data  are  as  follows : — 


Index  of  refraction  of  cornea  ... 

„  „  aqueous  and  vitreous  . 

»9  9t  lens      •        •        .        • 

Radius  of  curvature  of  cornea .... 

„  „  anterior  surface  of  lens 

»»  9*  posterior      .        .        . 

Distance  from  anterior  surface  of  cornea  to 

anterior  surface  of  lens         .... 

Distance  from  posterior  surface  of  cornea  to 

posterior  surface  of  lens        .... 

Distance  from  posterior  surfiEK'e  of  lens  to 

retina 


-{ 


1-37 

1-34  to  1-86 

1  *4  in  outer  to  1  '45 

in  inner  part 
7*8  mm. 
10 
6 


3-6 

7-2 

15-0 


With  these  data  it  has  been  found  comparatively  easy  to  reduce 
by  calculation  the  different  surfaces  of  different  curvature  into  one 
mean  curved  surf cu^e  of  known  curvature,  and  the  differently  refracting 
media  into  one  mean  medium  the  refractive  power  of  which  is  known. 

The  simplest  so-called  schematic  eye  formed  upon  this  principle, 
suggested  by  Listing  as  tJie  reduced  eye,  has  the  following  dimen- 


sions:— 


From  anterior  surface  of  cornea  to  the  principal  point 

From  the  nodal  point  to  the  posterior  surface  of  lens 

Posterior  chief  nx:us  lies  behind  cornea 

Anterior  chief  focus  in  front  of  cornea 

Radius  of  curvature  of  ideal  surface     .... 


2*8448  mm. 

•4764  „ 
22-8287  „ 
12*8826  „ 

5-1248 


»» 


Tbe  term  index  of  refraction  means  the  ratio  of  the  sine  of  the 

3F 
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angle  of  incidenoe  to  that  of  the  angle  of  refraction ;  this  is  explained 
in  the  small  text  beneath  fig.  521. 

In  this  reduced  or  simplified  eye,  the  principal  posterior  focus, 
about  23  mm.  behind  the  spherical  surface,  would  correspond  to  the 


Fio.  621.— If  P  F  is  a  line  which  separates  two  media,  the  lower  (me  being  the  denaer,  and  A  O  Is  a  rmy 
of  light  falling  on  it,  it  is  bent  at  O  towards  the  normal  or  perpendicolar  Una  N  N'.  A  O  ia  caOaa 
the  incident  ray,  and  O  B  the  refiracted  ray ;  A  O  N  is  called  the  angle  of  incidenoe  (O,  N'  O  B  t^ 
angle  of  refraction  (r).    If  any  distance  O  X  is  measured  off  along  O  A,  and  an  equal  distaooe  O  Xr 

X  Y 
along  O  B,  and  perpendiculars  drawn  to  N  N';  then^' y>='  Index  of  refraction. 

position  of  the  retina  behind  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea.    The 

refracting  surface  would  be  situated  about  midway  between  the 

posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens. 

The  optical  axis  of  the  eye  is  a  line  drawn  through  the  centres  of 

•  curvature  of  the  cornea  and  lens, 
prolonged  backwards  to  touch  the 
retina  between  the  porus  opticus 
and  fovea  centralis,  and  this  differs 
from  the  vistud  axis  which  passes 
through  the  nodal  point  of  the 
reduced  eye  to  the  fovea  centralis ; 
this  forms  an  angle  of  5""  with 
the  optical  axis.  But  for  practical 
purposes  the  optical  axis  and  the  visual  axis  may  be  considered  to 
be  identical 

The  visual  or  optical  angle  (fig.  522)  is  included  between  the  lines 


Fio.  522.— Diagram  of  the  optical  angle. 
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drawn  from  the  borders  of  any  object  to  the  nodal  point;  if  the 
lines  are  prolonged  backwards  they  include  an  equal  angle.  It  has 
been  shown  by  Helmholtz  that  the  smallest  angular  distance  between 
two  points  which  can  be  appreciated  as  two  distinct  points  =  50 
seconds,  the  size  of  the  retmal  image  being  3*65  /x ;  this  is  a  little 
more  than  the  diameter  of  a  cone  at  the  fovea  centralis  which = 3  /x, 
the  distance  between  the  centres  of  two  adjacent  cones  beding  =  4  /a. 
If  the  two  points  are  so  close  together  that  they  subten  a  visuieLl 
angle  less  than  50  seconds,  both  images  will  fall  upon  one  cone,  and 
the  two  points  will  therefore  appear  as  ona 

Any  object,  for  example,  the  arrow  A  B  (fig.  523),  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  series  of  points  from  each  of  which  a  pencil  of  light 
diverges  to  the  eye.  Take,  for  instance,  the  rays  diverging  from  the 
tip  of  the  arrow  A ;  C  C  represents  the  curvature  of  me  schematic 
or  reduced  eye ;  the  ray  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  circle 


Fko.  628.— Diagram  of  the  ooane  of  th«  rayi  of  light,  to  show  how  an  Image  it  formed  upon  the  retina. 
The  torfiace  G  C  should  m  tnpposed  to  represent  the  ideal  oorvatnre. 

of  which  C  C  is  part  is  not  refracted ;  this  point  is  represented  as 
an  asterisk  in  fig.  523 ;  it  is  near  the  posterior  surface  of  the  crystal- 
line lens ;  the  ray  A  C,  which  is  parallel  to  the  optic  axis  0  0",  is 
refracted  through  the  principal  posterior  focus  P,  and  cuts  the  first 
ray  at  the  point  A'  on  the  retina.  All  the  other  rays  from  A  meet 
at  the  same  point  Similarly  the  other  end  of  the  arrow  B  is  f  ocussed 
at  B',  and  rays  from  all  other  points  have  corresponding  focusses. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  an  inverted  image  of  external  objects  is 
formed  on  the  retina.  The  retina  is  a  curved  screen,  but  the  images 
fall  only  on  a  small  area  of  the  retina  under  normal  circumstances ; 
hence,  for  practical  purposes,  this  small  area  may  be  regarded  as  flat. 

The  question  then  arises.  Why  is  it  that  objects  do  not  appear  to 
us  to  be  upside  down  ?  This  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered  without 
entering  into  matters  which  require  a  previous  psychological  train- 
ing. Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  localisation  of  objects  in  space 
depends  not  only  on  the  retina,  but  also  on  tactile  and  general 
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experience;  that  the  mind  locatises  objects  with  reference  to  ite 
own  bodj,  and  that  from  the  first  it  knows  nothing  of  the  inveTSion 
of  the  retinal  image,  as  its  powers  of  localisation  onlj  appear  with 
developing  general  experienca 

AOOOHUODATION 
The  power  of  Accommodation  is  primarily  due  to  an  ability  to 
vary  the  shape  of  the  lens ;  its  front  surface  becomes  more  or  lees 
convex,  according  as  the  distance  of  the  object  looked  at  is  near  or 
far.     The  nearer  the  object,  the  more  convex,  up  to  a  certain  limit, 
the  front  aurfaoe  of  the  lens  becomcw,  and 
vice  vend ;  the  back  surface  takes  no  share 
in   the  production  of   the   eGTect  required. 
The  posterior  surface,  which  during  rest  is 
more  convex  than  the  anterior,  is  thus  ren- 
dered the  less  convex  of   the   two  during 
accommodation.     The  following  simple  ex- 
periment Ulufltrates  this  point:  If  a  lighted 
candle  be  held  a  little  to  one  side  of  a 
-Diwnunihowingthrw    persou's  Bje  an  observer  looking  at  the  eye 
"mX^^'at  m™"    ham.  the  other  side  sees  three  images  of  lie 
...  —  the  intaiior  ■urtkoa  of    flame  (fig.  524).    The  first  and  brightest  is 
hSJjfl^."  ""  p™*"*™'"-    ^ij  4  small  erect  image  formed  by  the  an- 
terior convex  surface  of  the  cornea;  the 
second  (2)  ia  also  erect,  but  laiger  uid  less  distinct  than  the  pre- 
ceding, and  IB  formed  at  the  anterior  convex  surface  of  the  lens; 
the  thii'd  (3)  is  smaller,  inverted,  and  indistinct;  it  is  formed  at 
the  posterior  surface  of   the  lens,  which  is  concave  forwarda,  and 
therefore,  like  all  concave  mirrors,  gives  an  inverted  im^e.     If 
now  the  eye  under  observation  is  made  to  look  at  a  near  object,  the 
second  image  becomes  smaller,  clearer,  and  approaches  the  fint.     If 


the  eye  is  now  adjusted  for  a  far  point,  the  second  image  enlarges 
agam,  becomes  leas  diatmct,  and  recedes  from  the  first     In  both 
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cases  the  first  and  third  images  remain  imaltered  in  size,  distinct- 
ness, and  position.  This  proves  that  during  accommodation  for  near 
objects  the  curvature  of  the  cornea,  and  of  the  posterior  suifcKff  of  the 
lens,  remain  unaltered,  while  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  becomes 
more  convex  and  approaches  the  cornea. 

The  experiment  is  more  striking  when  two  bright  images  (repre- 
sented by  arrows  in  fig.  523)  are  used ;  the  two  images  from  the  front 
surface  of  the  lens  during  accommodation  not  ofily  approach  those 
from  the  comea,  but  also  approach  one  another,  and  become 
somewhat   smaller.      {Sanson's   Images.)     Helmholtz's   Fhakoscope 


Fio.  SM._Ph»ko»cope  of  Hrtmholtt  AtBff  tn  Iwo  pttami,  by  wliich  the  light  of  aundle  ta  con. 
o»otr»ted  on  Ihefiyaof  the  paraua  eiwriniontad  with,  which  ■■  looking  through  ■  hole  In  \ba  third 
•nglsorths  boi  opposite  to  tlie  wlndon'  C.  A  Is  the  ipertun  for  the  eyt  of  the  observer.  The 
otaerier  noUca  three  double  InngM,  represented  by  errows,  in  flg.  6ZS,  reflected  from  the  eye 
under  eiamlmtion  whan  the  eye  U  fliod  upon  k  itiatmnt  object ;  the  poeitton  of  the  ImisM  h»»fnB 
been  noticed,  the  eye  in  made  toftrcuB  e  near  Ql||ect,  such  u  a  ned  puehed  np  itt  C;  th>  Imegea 
from  the  uleilor  luifsce  a[  the  leu  will  be  obaerved  to  move  u  deicribed  In  the  tuL 

(fig.   526)   is   a    box    with   arrangements    for    demonstrating    this 
experiment. 

Mechanism  of  Accommodaiton, — The  lens  having  no  inherent 
power  of  contraction,  its  changes  of  outline  must  be  produced  hj 
some  power  from  without;  this  power  is  supplied  hj  the  ciliary 
muscle.  Its  action  is  to  draw  forwards  the  choroid,  and  by  bo 
doing  to  slacken  the  tension  of  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the 
lens  which  arises  from  it.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  is 
kept  flattened  by  the  action  of  this  ligament.  The  ciliary  muscle 
during  accommodation,  by  diminishing  the  tension  of  this  ligament, 
diminishes  to  a  proportional  degree  the  flattenii^  of  which  it  is  the 
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cause.  Od  diminutioD  or  cessatioii  of  the  action  of  the  ciliary 
moBcle,  the  lens  retoms  to  ita  former  shape,  by  virtue  of  its  elaa- 
ticity  (fig.  527).    From  this  it  will  appear  t^t  the  eye  is  oaoaUy 


— DiigrwB  wprwiiitliic  b] 


focossed  for  distant  objects.  In  viewing  near  objects  the  ciliajy 
muscle  contracts ;  the  ciliary  muscle  relaxes  on  withdrawal  of  the 
attention  from  near  to  distant  objects. 


placed  ok 


of  a  conrex  reflecting  surfiu«  U  given  bj  the  fonnulsi  r  =  -  -  ;  a  is  the  distance  of 
the  object  from  the  surface,  h  the  diuneter  of  the  imase,  and  t  that  of  the  object- 
~~  i  c  aie  easily  measured :  h  ii  measured  bj  HelnSiolti's  ophihaltnomtter,  the 
iple  of  which  is  u  follows : — If  ■  line  is  looked  at  through  a  plate  of  gfas* 
^  .  A  obliquelj  between  it  and  the  e;e,  the  line  is  ihifled  sidewajs  to  either  right 
or  left ;  if  the  glass  plate  is  then  plaeed  obllqudf  at  right  angl^  to  its  pierious 
position,  the  hue  is  shifted  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  ophtbalmometer  there 
are  two  (Abm  plates  intersecting  each  other  at  an  angle  ^  the  image  of  ■  bright 
horimntal  line  upon  the  lens  or  cornea  is  looked  at  through  theJunctioD  between 
the  two  plates ;  one  plate  shifts  the  image  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left :  the 
aogle  brtween  the  two  plates  is  altered  until  the  line  appears  as  two  distiDct '" 

. ^■. ._    -^l_._         T^ .    .,    .L,^,___.  _^(,     ,^|,J_.. .... — ,_ 

[th  of  the  image  of  the  Une,  can  l>e  easily  <    ' 
s  plates,  their  rc^actJTe  indea,  and  the  anf^t 
Double  this  result  gives  the  siie  of  the  image  on  the  surface  under  inrestigatioil. 

Range  of  Distinct  Vision.  Near-point. — In  every  eye  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  power  of  accommodation.  If  a  book  be  brought  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  eye,  the  type  at  last  becomes  indistinot,  and  cannot 
be  brought  into  focus  by  any  effort  of  accommodation,  however 
strong.  This,  which  is  termed  the  near-point,  can  be  determined  by 
the  following  experiment  {Scheiiier).  Two  small  holes  are  pricked  in 
a  card  with  a  pin  not  more  than  a  twelfth  of  an  inch  (2  mm.)  apart; 
at  any  rate  uieir  distance  from  each  other  must  not  exceed  the 
diameter  of  the  pupil    The  card  is  held  close  in  front  of  the  eye. 


Just  touching  each  other.  The  amount  of  shifting  of  each,  which  must  therefore  be 
half  the  length  of  the  image  of  the  Une,  can  be  easily  calculated  if  the  thickness  of 
)htes,  their  rc^actJTe  indea,  and  the  anf^e  between  them  are  known. 
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and  a  small  needle  viewed  through  the  pin-holes.  At  a  moderate 
distance  it  can  be  clearly  focussed,  but  when  brought  nearer,  bejond 
a  certain  point,  the  image  appears  double,  or  at  anj  rate  blurred. 
This  point  where  the  needle  ceases  to  appear  single  is  the  near-point. 
Its  distance  from  the  eye  can  of  course  be  readilj  measured.  It  iB 
usually  about  5  or  6  inches  (13  cm.).  In  the  accompanying  figure 
(fig.  528)  the  lens  b  represents  the  refractive  apparatus  of  the  eye ; 
e  and/  the  two  pin-holes  in  the  card,  nn  the  retina ;  a  represents  the 
position  of  the  needle.  When  the  needle  is  at  a  moderate  distance, 
the  two  pencils  of  light  coming  through  e  and  /  are  focussed  at  a 
single  point  on  the  retina  nn.  If  the  needle  is  brought  nearer  than 
the  near-point,  the  strongest  effort  of  accommodation  is  not  sufficient 
to  focus  the  two  pencils,  they  meet  at  a  point  behind  the  retina.  The 
effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  retina  were  shifted  forward  to  mm.  Two 
inures  h,  g  are  formed,  one  from  each  hole.     It  is  interesting  to  note 
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that  when  two  images  are  produced,  the  lower  one  g  really  appears 
in  the  position  q,  while  the  upper  one  appears  in  the  position  p.  This 
may  be  readily  verified  by  covering  the  holes  in  succession. 

During  accommodation  two  other  changes  take  place  in  the  eyes : 
(1)  The  tyes  amvergs  owing  to  the  action  of  the  internal  rectus  muscle 
of  each  eyeball.     (2)  The  pwpiU  contract. 

The  contraction  of  all  of  the  muscles  which  have  to  do  with 
accommodation,  viz.,  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  of  the  internal  recti 
muscles,  and  of  the  sphincter  pupiUse,  is  imder  the  control  of  the 
third  nerve.  It  should  further  be  noted  that  although  the  act  is  a 
voluntary  one,  the  fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle  and  of  the  sphincter 
pupillce  are  of  the  plain  variety. 

The  account  of  accommodAtioii  as  ^ven  in  the  preceding  pages  U  true  for  tOMD 
•od  other  mamm&b,  birds,  and  certain  reptiles. 

Beer  has,  however,  shown  that  in  many  animals  lower  in  the  scftk,  the 
mechanism  of  accommodation  varies  a  good  deal,  and  is  often  veiy  different  from 
that  just  described,  consisting,  in  fact,  in  a  power  of  altering  the  distance  between 
tlie  lens  and  the  retina. 

In  bony  fishes,  the  eye  «t  rest  is  accommodated  for  near  objects ;  in  focuwing 
for  distant  objects  the  le^  is  drawn  nearer  to  the  retina  by  a  special  muscle  colled 
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the  retractor  lentis.  In  oq>halopods  the  same  occurs,  but  the  retiactor  lentls  is 
absent ;  here  the  approach  of  the  lens  to  the  retina  is  brought  about  by  an  attentioD 
€f  mtra-ocular  tension.  In  Amphibia  and  most  snakes,  t^  eye  at  rest  is  foctmed 
for  distant  objects;  in  accommodating  for  near  objects  the  lens,  by  atteratkn  of 
intra-ocular  tension,  is  brought  forwurd,  that  is,  the  distance  bc^een  it  and  the 
retina  is  increased.  There  appear  to  be  not  a  few  animals  in  all  dasses  which  do  not 
possess  the  power  of  accommodation  at  alL  Indeed,  Barrett  states  this  is  so  for 
most  mammals. 

Defects  in  the  Optical  Apparatus 

Under  this  head  we  may  consider  the  defects  known  as  (1) 
Myopia,  (2)  Hypermetropia,  (3)  Astigmatism,  (4)  Spherical  Aber- 
ration, (5)  Chromatic  Aberration,  and  (6)  Presbyopia. 

The  normal  (emmetropic)  eye  is  so  adjusted  that  at  rest  parallel 
rays  are  brought  exactly  to  a  focus  on  the  retina  (1,  fig.  529X 
Hence  all  objects  except  near  ones  (practically  all  objects  more  than 
twenty  feet  off)  are  seen  without  any  eflfort  of  accommodation ;  in 
other  words,  the  far-point  of  the  normal  eye  is  at  an  infinite  distance. 
In  viewing  near  objects  we  are  conscious  of  the  effort  (the  contraction 
of  the  ciliary  muscle)  by  which  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  is 
rendered  more  convex,  and  rays  which  would  otherwise  be  focussed 
behind  the  retina  are  conveiged  upon  the  retina  (see  dotted  lines, 
2,  fig.  529). 

1.  Myopia  (short-sight),  (4,  fig.  529). — This  defect  is  due  to  an 
abnormal  elongation  of  the  eyeball  The  retina  is  too  far  from  the 
lens,  and  consequently  pandlel  rays  are  focussed  in  front  qf  the 
retina,  and,  crossing,  form  little  circles  on  the  retina ;  thus  the  images 
of  distant  objects  are  blurred  and  indistinct.  The  eye  is,  as  it  were, 
permanently  adjusted  for  a  near-point.  Bays  from  a  point  near  the 
eye  are  exactly  focussed  on  the  retina.  But  those  which  issue  from 
any  object  beyond  a  certain  distance  (far-point)  cannot  be  distinctly 
focussed.  This  defect  is  corrected  by  concave  glasses  which  cause  the 
rays  entering  the  eye  to  diverge :  hence  they  do  not  come  to  a  focus 
so  soon.  Such  glasses,  of  course,  are  only  needed  to  give  a  clear 
vision  of  distant  objects.  For  near  objects,  except  in  extreme  cases, 
they  are  not  required. 

2.  Eypermetropia  (3,  fig.  529). — This  is  the  reverse  defect  The 
eyeball  is  too  short.  Parallel  rays  are  focussed  behind  the  retina : 
an  effort  of  accommodation  is  required  to  focus  even  parallel  rays  on 
the  retina ;  and  when  they  are  divergent,  as  in  viewing  a  near  object, 
the  accommodation  is  insufficient  to  focus  them.  Thus,  in  well- 
marked  cases,  distant  objects  require  an  effort  of  accommodation,  and 
near  ones  a  very  powerful  effort,  and  the  ciliary  muscle  is,  therefore, 
constantly  acting.  This  defect  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  convex 
glasses,  which  render  the  pencils  of  light  more  convergent  Such 
glasses  are,  of  course,  especially  needed  for  near  objects,  as  in  reading, 
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etc    They  rest  the  eye  by  relieving  the  ciUary  muscle  from  ezoessive 
work. 


n;i  m  fbciuaed  betdnd  the  tetini ;  4,  Hv[>frli;  er« ;  In  tkig  cu*  the  uli  □[  the  eye  la  ibiiDnully 

tsfncUrau  occurrlDg  only  la  the  crfsUlllna  liaa;  the  price Ipif  letnctloD  reaUy  ocean  it  tha 
uiterlni  larCua  or  tha  carnHL. 

3.  Astigmatism.— This  defect,  which  was  firat  discovered  by 
Airy,  is  due  to  a  greater  curvature  of  the  eye  in  one  meridian  than 
in  others.  The  eye  may  be  even  myopic  in  one  plane,  and  hyper- 
metropic in  others.  Thus  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  crossing  each 
other  cannot  both  be  focuased  at  once;  one  set  stand  out  clearly, 
and  the  others  are  blurred  and  indistinct  This  defect,  which  is 
present  in  a  slight  d^ree  in  all  eyes,  is  generally  seated  in 
the    oomea,  but    occasionally   in  the  lens    as  well;    it  may  be 
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corrected  hj  the  use  of  cylindrical  glasses  (i.e.,  curved  only  in 
one  direction). 

4  Spherical  Aberration. — ^The  rays  of  a  cone  of  light  from  an 
object  situated  at  the  side  of  the  field  of  vision  do  not  meet  all  in 
the  same  point,  owing  to  their  imequal  refraction ;  for  the  refraction 
of  the  rays  which  pass  through  the  circumference  of  a  lens  is 
greater  than  that  of  those  traversing  its  central  portion.  This 
defect  is  known  as  spherical  aierration,  and  in  the  camera,  telescope, 
microscope,  and  other  optical  instruments,  it  is  remedied  by  the 
interposition  of  a  screen  with  a  circular  aperture  in  the  path  of  the 
rays  of  light,  cutting  off  all  the  marginal  rays,  and  only  allowing  the 
passage  of  those  near  the  centre.  Such  correction  is  effected  in  the 
eye  by  the  iris,  which  prevents  the  rays  from  passing  through  any 
part  of  the  refractive  apparatus  but  its  centra  The  image  of  an 
object  will  be  most  defined  and  distinct  when  the  pupil  is  narrow, 
the  object  at  the  proper  distance  for  vision,  and  the  light  abundant ; 
so  that,  while  a  sufficient  number  of  rays  are  admitted,  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  pupil  may  prevent  the  production  of  indistinctness  of 
the  image  by  spherical  aierration. 

Distmctness  of  vision  is  further  secured  by  the  pigment  of  the 
outer  surface  of  the  retina,  the  posterior  surface  of  die  iris  and  the 
ciliary  processes,  which  absorbs  most  of  the  light  which  is  reflected 
within  the  eye,  and  prevents  its  being  thrown  again  upon  the  retina  - 
so  as  to  interfere  with  the  images  there  formed. 

5.  Chromatic  Aberration, — In  the  passive  of  light  through  an 
ordinary  convex  lens,  decomposition  of  each  ray  into  its  elementary 
colours  commonly  ensues,  and  a  coloured  margin  appears  around 
the  image,  owing  to  the  imequal  refraction  which  the  elementary 
colours  undergo.  In  optical  instruments  this,  which  is  termed 
chromatic  aberration,  is  corrected  by  the  use  of  two  or  more  lenses, 
differing  in  shape  and  density,  the  second  of  which  continues  or 
increases  the  refraction  of  the  rays  produced  by  the  first,  but  by 
recombining  the  individual  parts  of  each  ray  into  its  original  white 
light,  corrects  any  chromatic  aberration  which  may  have  resulted 
from  the  first.  It  is  probable  that  the  unequal  refractive  power  of 
the  transparent  media  in  front  of  the  retina  may  be  the  means  by 
which  the  eye  is  enabled  to  guard  against  the  effect  of  chromatic 
aberration.  The  human  eye  is  achromatic,  however,  only  so  long  as 
the  image  is  received  at  its  focal  distance  upon  the  retina,  or  so 
long  as  the  eye  is  properly  accommodated.  If  ttiese  conditions 
are  interfered  with,  a  more  or  less  distinct  appearance  of  colours  is 
produced. 

From  the  insufficient  adjustment  of  the  image  of  a  small  white 
object,  it  appears  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  halo  or  fringe.  This 
phenomenon  ia  termed  Irradiation.     It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that 
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a  white  square  on  a  black  ground  appears  larger  than  a  black  square 
of  the  same  size  on  a  white  ground.  The  phenomenon  is  natiirally 
more  marked  when  the  white  object  is  a  little  out  of  focus. 

6.  Defective  Accommodation — Presbyopia, — This  condition  is  due  to 
the  gradual  loss  of  the  power  of  accommodation  which  is  an  earlj 
sign  of  advancing  jears.  In  consequence,  the  person  is  obliged  in 
reading  to  hold  the  book  further  and  further  awaj  in  order  to  focus 
the  letters,  till  at  last  the  letters  are  held  too  far  for  distinct  vision. 
The  defect  is  remedied  by  weak  convex  glasses.  It  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  gradual  increase  in  density  of  the  lens,  which  is  imable  to  swell 
out  and  become  convex  when  near  objects  are  looked  at,  and  also  to 
a  weakening  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  a  general  loss  of  elasticity  in 
the  parts  concerned  in  the  mechanism. 

The  Skiascope  or  Retinoscope. 

The  refractive  power  of  a  lens  is  expressed  in  terms  of  its 
principal  focal  distance;  if  this  is  1  metre,  it  is  said  to  have  the 
refractive  power  of  1  diopter  (1  D.) ;  a  lens  2  D.  has  a  focal  length  of 
^  a  metre,  and  a  lens  \  D.  has  a  focal  length  of  2  metres,  and  so  on. 
The  lenses  necessary  for  correcting  errors  of  refraction  in  an  eye  are 
best  determined  by  a  simple  instrument  called  a  retinoscope ;  this  is  a 
small  circidar  plane  mirror,  perforated  by  a  hole  in  the  centre 
through  which  the  observer  looks.  If  one  reflects  a  spot  of  light 
from  this  on  to  a  flat  surface,  any  movement  of  the  mirror  produces 
a  movement  of  the  spot  of  light  in  the  same  direction ;  if  the  surface 
selected,  however,  is  the  eye  of  another  person,  the  direction  of 
movement  of  the  illuminated  spot  on  the  retina  may  or  may  not  be 
the  same  as  that  in  which  the  mirror  is  moved,  according  as  whether 
the  observed  eye  is  normal,  hypermetropic,  or  myopic.  If  the 
observed  eye  is  just  a  metre  away  from  the  observer,  and  is 
emmetropic,  then  as  the  mirror  is  tilted  from  side  to  side  the  spot 
moves  in  the  same  direction.  If  a  convex  lens  is  placed  in  a 
spectacle  frame  in  front  of  the  observed  eye,  the  parallel  rays  which 
emerge  from  the  retina  are  brought  to  a  focus  and  cross  before 
reaching  the  eye  of  the  observer.  Then  the  spot  will  move  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  mirror.  A  lens  of  less  than  1  D.  will  not, 
however,  accomplish  this  reversal ;  a  lens  of  more  than  1  D.  will. 
So  that  a  lens  of  1  D.  marks  the  exact  point  of  reversal  If  the 
observed  eye  is  hypermetropic,  the  movement  of  the  spot  of  light  is 
also  with  the  mirror,  but  stronger  lenses  than  1  D.  must  be  intro- 
duced to  get  the  point  of  reversal.  If  the  lens  in  any  particular 
case  necessary  for  this  purpose  is  5  D.,  then  spectacles  of  4  D.  must 
be  ordered  for  the  patient ;  for  one  always  has  to  subtract  1  D.,  since 
that  is  required  to  get  reversal  with  the  normal  eye. 
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When  the  spot  of  light  moves  against  the  mirror's  movements 
from  the  first,  then  the  observed  eye  is  myopic,  and  the  myopia  is 
greater  than  1  D.  The  "  point  of  reversal "  is  determined  by  intro- 
ducing concave  lenses  of  increasing  strength  into  the  spectacle  frame, 
until  the  spot  moves  in  the  same  direction  as  the  mirror,  and  the 
spectacles  ordered  must  have  the  value  of  the  lens  which  accomplishes 
the  reversal  pltc$  1  D.  to  allow  as  before  for  the  normal  eye. 

Many  people  have  differences  in  the  refractive  error  of  their  two 
eyes ;  so  each  should  be  tested  separately.  If  the  observed  eye  is 
astigmatic,  the  observations  are  more  complicated,  and  must  be  made 
in  the  different  meridians  of  the  eye,  and  the  point  of  reversal 
determined  in  each  meridian  by  means  of  suitable  cylindrical  lenses. 

Functions  of  the  Iris 

The  iris  has  the  following  two  uses : — 

1.  To  act  as  a  diaphragm  in  order  to  lessen  spherical  aberration 
in  the  manner  just  described.  This  is  specially  necessary  when  one 
wishes  to  obtain  a  clearly  defined  image  of  an  object;  the  pupil 
therefore  contracts  when  accommodation  for  a  near  object  takes 
place. 

2.  To  regulate  the  amount  of  light  entering  the  eya  In  a  bright 
light  the  pupil  contracts ;  in  a  dim  light  it  enlarges.  This  may  be 
perfectly  well  seen  in  one's  own  iris  by  looking  at  it  in  a  mirror 
while  one  alternately  turns  a  gas-light  up  and  down. 

The  muscular  fibres  (unstriped  in  mammals,  striped  in  birds)  of 
the  iris  are  arranged  circularly  around  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  and 
radiatingly  from  its  margin.  The  radiating  fibres  are  best  seen  in 
the  eyes  of  birds  and  otters;  some  look  upon  them  as  elastic  in 
nature,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  are  contractila  Those 
who  believe  they  are  not  contractile  explain  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
as  due  to  inhibition  of  the  circular  fibres.  But  if  the  iris  is  stimu- 
lated near  its  outer  margin  at  three  different  points  simultaneously 
the  pupil  eissumes  a  triangular  shape,  the  angles  of  the  triangle 
corresponding  to  the  points  stimulated ;  this  must  be  due  to  con- 
traction of  three  strands  of  the  radiating  muscle ;  inhibition  of  the 
circular  fibres  would  occur  equally  all  roimd. 

The  iris  is  supplied  by  three  sets  of  nerve-fibres  contained  in 
the  ciliary  nerves. 

(a)  The  thSrd  nerve  via  the  ciliary  ganglion  and  short  ciliary 
nerves  supplies  the  circular  fibres  (fig.  530). 

(b)  The  cervical  sympathetic  supplies  the  radiating  fibres.  The 
cilio-spinal  centre  which  governs  them  is  in  the  cervical  r^on  of 
the  cord  (see  p.  715).  The  fibres  leave  the  cord  by  the  anterior 
root  of  the  second  thoracic  nerve,  pass  into  the  cervical  sympathetic. 
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and  reach  the  ejeball  via  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth,  and 
long  ciliary  nerves  (fig.  530). 

(c)  Fibres  of  the  fifth  nerve  which  are  sensory. 


/  MID-BRAIN 


Fio.  580.— Diagram  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  iris.  Around  the  upper  half 
of  the  pupil  the  circular  fibres  (C)  only  are  indicated.  These  are  sup- 
plied by  the  third  nerve,  one  fibre  of  which  (III.)  is  seen  issuing  from  the 
mid-brain ;  the  cell-station  for  these  fibres  is  in  the  ciliaiv  ganglion  (CO.). 
Around  the  lower  half  of  the  pupil,  the  radiating  fibres  (bS  are  indicated ; 
these  are  supplied  bv  the  cervical  sympathetic  (Sy\  one  fibre  of  which  is 
shown  with  ite  cell-station  in  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  (S.C.G.). 
(After  Dixon.) 

The  experiments  on  the  motor  neiTCS  are  those  of  section  and 
stimulation  of  the  peripheral  ends ;  the  usual  experiments  by  which 
the  functions  of  such  nerves  are  discoverecL 


Nerve. 

Experiment. 

BfTect  on  pupil. 

Third 
Third 

Sympathetic     . 
Sympathetic     . 

Both  nerves  together 

Section  . 
Stimulation    . 
Section  . 
Stimulation    . 

Stimulation     | 

Dilatation. 
Contraction. 
Contraction. 
Dilatation. 

Contraction  overcomes 
the  dilatation. 

Certain  drugs  dilate  the  pupiL  These  are  called  mn/driatics; 
atropine  is  a  well-known  example.  Others  cause  the  pupil  to 
contract  These  are  called  myotics;  physostigmine  and  opium 
(taken  internally)  are  instances.  Different  myotics  and  mydrmtics 
act  in  different  ways,  some  exerting  their  activity  on  the  muscular, 
and  others  on  the  nervous  structures  of  the  iris. 

Beflex  actions  of  the  iris, — ^When  the  iris  contracts  imder  the 
influence  of  light,  the  sensory  nerve  is  the  optic,  and  the  motor  the 
third  nerve.  The  central  connection  of  the  two  nerves  in  the 
region  of  the  mid-brain  we  shall  see  later  on.  The  iris  also  contracts 
on  accommodation ;  and  the  reflex  path  concerned  in  this  action  is  a 
different  one  from  that  concerned  in  the  light  reflex,  as  this  reflex 
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often  remains,  in  cases  of  locomotor  atazj,  after  there  is  an  entire 
loss  of  the  reflex  to  li^ht  (ArgyU-Bobertson  pupil). 

On  painful  stimumtion  of  any  part  of  the  body,  there  is  reflex 
dilatation  of  the  pupiL  This  is  accompanied  by  starting  of  the 
eyeballs,  due  to  contraction  of  the  plain  muscle  in  the  capsule  of 
Tenon,  which,  like  the  dilator  fibres  of  the  iris,  is  supplied  by  the 
cervical  sympathetic  nerve. 

We  may  sxmi  up  the  principal  conditions  under  which  the  pupil 
contracts  and  dilates,  in  Uie  following  table : — 


Oauses  of— 


Oontractlon  of  the  Papil. 

1.  Stimulation  of  third  nerve. 

2.  Paralysis  of  cervical  sympathetic. 
8.  When  the  eye  is  exposed  to  light 

4.  When  accommodation  occurs. 

5.  Under    the    local    influence    of 

physostiffmine. 

6.  Under  the  influence  of  opium. 

7.  During  sleep. 


Dilatation  of  the  PapiL 


1.  Paralysis  of  the  third  nerve. 

2.  Stimulation  of  the  cervical  sympa- 
thetic 

8.  In  the  dark. 

4.  When    the    accommodatioD     is 
relaxed. 

5.  Under  the  local  influence  of  atro- 

Sine.    This  drug  also  paralyses 
^e  ciliary  muscle. 

6.  In  the  last  stage  of  asphyxia. 

7.  In  deep  chloroform  narcosis. 

8.  Under  the  influence  of  certain 
emotions,  such  as  fear. 

9.  During  pain. 

There  is  a  close  connection  of  the  centres  that  govern  the  activity 
of  the  two  irides.  If  one  eye  is  shaded  by  the  hand,  its  pupil  will 
of  course  dilate,  but  the  pupil  of  the  other  eye  will  also  dilata 
The  two  pupils  always  contract  or  dilate  together  unless  the  cause 
is  the  local  injury  to  the  nerves  of  one  side  or  the  local  action  of 
drugs. 

Functions  of  thk  Retina 

The  Betina  is  the  nervous  coat  of  the  eye ;  it  contains  the  layer 
of  nerve-epithelium  (rods  and  cones)  which  is  capable  of  receiving 
the  stimulus  of  light,  and  transforming  it  into  a  nervous  impulse 
which  passes  to  the  brain  by  the  optic  nerva 

The  bacillary  layer,  or  layer  of  rods  and  cones,  is  at  the  back 
of  all  the  other  retinal  layers,  which  the  light  has  to  penetrate 
before  it  can  affect  this  layer.  The  proofs  of  the  statement  that  this 
is  the  layer  of  the  retina  which  is  capable  of  stimulation  by  light  are 
the  following : — 

(1)  The  point  of  exit  of  the  optic  nerve  from  the  retina, 
where  the  rods  and  cones  are  absent,  is  insensitive  to  light,  and  is 
called  the  blind  spot  This  is  readily  demonstrated  by  what  is  known 
as  Mariotte's  experiment.    If  we  direct  one  eye,  the  other  being 
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closed,  upon  a  point  at  such  a  distance  to  the  side  of  any  object, 
that  the  image  of  the  latter  must  fall  upon  the  retina  at  the  point  of 
entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  this  image  is  lost.  If,  for  example,  we 
close  the  left  eye,  and  look  steadily  with  the  right  eye  at  the  dot 


here  represented,  while  the  page  is  held  about  six  inches  from  the 
eye,  both  dot  and  cross  are  visible.  On  gradually  increasing  the 
distance  between  the  page  and  the  eye,  still  keeping  the  right  eve 
steadily  on  the  dot,  it  will  be  found  that  suddenly  the  cross  dis- 
appears from  view,  because  its  image  has  fallen  on  the  blind  spot ; 
on  removing  the  book  still  farther,  it  comes  in  sight  again.  The 
question  has  arisen  why  we  are  not  normally  conscious  of  a  gap  in 
the  image.  We  can  only  say  that  owing  to  the  spot  being  blind  &om 
birth  onwards  we  have  come  to  neglect  its  blindness,  and  to  interpret 
our  experience  as  if  the  blind  spot  always  gave  rise  to  the  same 
visual  sensations  as  are  evoked  by  the  neighbouring  retinal  regions. 

(2)  In  the  fovea  centralis  which  contains  the  baciUary  layer, 
but  in  which  the  other  layers  of  the  retina  are  thinned  down  to  a 
minimum,  light  produces  the  greatest  effect  In  the  macula  lutea, 
cones  occur  in  large  numbers,  and  in  the  fovea  centralis  cones 
without  rods  are  foimd,  whereas,  in  the  rest  of  the  retina  which  is 
not  so  sensitive  to  light,  there  are  fewer  cones  than  rods. 

(3)  If  a  small  lighted  candle  is  moved  to  and  fro  at  the  side  of 
and  close  to  one  eye  in  a  darkened  room,  while  the  eyes  look  steadily 
forward  on  to  a  dull  backgroimd,  a  remarkable  branching  figure 
(Pv/rJdnje's  figures)  is  seen  floating  before  the  eye,  consisting  of  dark 
lines  on  a  reddish  ground.  As  the  candle  moves,  the  figure  moves 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  from  its  whole  appearance  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  reversed  picture  of  the  retinal  vessels  pro- 
jected before  the  eye.*  This  remarkable  appearance  is  due  to 
shadows  of  the  retinal  vessels  cast  by  the  candle;  and  it  is  only 
when  they  are  thrown  upon  the  retina  in  an  unusual  slanting 
direction  that  they  are  perceived.  The  branches  of  these  vessels  are 
distributed  in  the  nerve-fibre  and  ganglionic  layers ;  and  since  the 
light  of  the  candle  falls  on  the  retinal  vessels  from  in  front,  the 
shadow  is  cast  behind  them,  and  hence  those  elements  of  the  retina 
which  perceive  the  shadows  must  also  lie  behind  the  vessels.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  clear  proof  that  the  light-perceiving  elements  are 
not  the  inner,  but  one  of  the  external  layers  of  the  retina ;  further 
than  this,  calculation  has  shown  it  is  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones. 
The  data  for  such  a  calculation  are — the  dimensions  of  the  eyeball, 

*  Purkinje's  figures  can  be  much  more  readily  seen  by  simply  looking  steadily 
down  a  microscope,  and  moving  the  whole  instrument  backwards  and  forwards,  or 
from  side  to  side,  while  so  doing. 
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the  distance  of  the  screen  from  the  eye,  the  angle  through  which  the 
candle  is  moved,  and  the  displacement  of  the  figure  seen. 

Duration  of  Visual  S&nscUions. — ^The  duration  of  the  sensation 
produced  by  a  luminous  impression  on  the  retina  is  always  greater 
than  that  of  the  impression  which  produces  it  However  brief  the 
luminous  impression,  the  effect  on  the  retina  always  lasts  for  about 
one-eighth  of  a  second.  Thus,  supposing  an  object  in  motion,  say  a 
horse,  to  be  revealed  on  a  dark  night  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  The 
object  would  be  seen  apparently  for  an  eighth  of  a  second,  but  it 
would  not  appear  in  motion ;  because,  although  the  image  remained 
on  the  retina  for  this  time,  it  was  really  revealed  for  such  an 
extremely  short  period  (a  flash  of  lightning  lasting  only  a  millionth 
of  a  second)  that  no  appreciable  movement  on  the  part  of  the  object 
could  have  taken  place  in  the  period  during  which  it  was  revealed  to 
the  retina  of  the  observer.  The  same  fact  is  proved  in  a  reverse 
way.  The  spokes  of  a  rapidly  revolving  wheel  are  not  seen  as 
distinct  objects,  because  at  every  point  of  the  field  of  vision  over 
which  the  revolving  spokes  pass,  a  given  impression  has  not  faded 
before  another  replaces  it  Thus  every  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
wheel  appears  occupied. 

The  stiraiili  which  excite  the  retina  are  exceedingly  slight ;  for  instance,  the 
minimum  stimulus  in  the  form  of  green  light  is  equal  in  terms  of  work  to  that  which 
is  done  in  raising  a  ten-millionth  i^rt  of  a  milligramme  to  the  height  of  a  millimetre, 
and  even  some  of  this  is  doubtless  wasted  in  tne  form  of  heat  The  time  daring 
which  the  stimulus  acts  may  be  excessively  small ;  thus  light  from  a  rapidly  rotating 
mirror  is  visible  even  when  it  only  taUs  upon  the  retina  for  one  eight-milHootii  part 
of  a  second.  Some  physiologists  have  drawn  an  analogy  between  retinal  and 
muscular  excitations.  There  is  no  complete  analogy,  but  the  following  points  of 
resemblance  may  be  noted : — 

1.  The  retina  like  the  muscle  possesses  a  store  of  potential  energy,  whk^  the 
stimulus  serves  to  fire  off. 

2.  Fatigue  on  action,  and  recovery  after  rest  are  noticeable  in  both. 

3.  The  curve  of  retinal  excitation,  like  the  muscle  curve,  rises  not  abruptly  but 
graduallv  to  its  full  height,  and  on  the  cessation  cf  the  stimulus  takes  a  measuraUe 
time  to  ndl  again,  the  retinal  impression  outlasting  the  stimulus  by  about  one-eighth 
of  a  second. 

4.  With  comparatively  slow  intermittent  excitation,  the  phenomenon  known  as 
flick&r  takes  place ;  this  may  be  shown  bv  the  slow  rotation  on  MaxwelPs  machine 
of  a  disc  painted  with  alternate  black  ana  white  sectors.  This  roughly  corresponds 
with  what  in  a  muscle  is  called  incomplete  tetanus. 

5.  When  the  rate  of  stimulation  is  increased,  as  by  increasing  the  speed  of  rota- 
tion of  the  disc  just  alluded  to  (say  to  twenty  or  thirty  times  a  second)  the  resulting 
sensation  is  a  smooth  one  of  greyness.  This  fusion  of  individual  stimuli  into  a  con- 
tinuous sensation,  does  not  by  any  means  correspond  to  the  complete  tetanus  of 
muscle,  for  the  resultant  sensation  has  a  brightness  corresponding  not  to  a  summa- 
tion of  the  individual  fusing  sensations,  but  to  a  brightness  which  would  ensue  if  the 
stimuli  were  spread  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  disc  (Talbot2s  Law). 

The  Ophthabuoscope. 

Every  one  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  see  thQ  fundus  or  back  of  another  person's  eye  by  simply 
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looking  into  it.  The  interior  of  the  eye  forms  a  perfectly  black 
background.*  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  difficulty  we  experi- 
ence in  seeing  into  a  room  from  the  street  through  the  window  unless 
the  room  is  lighted  within.  In  the  case  of  the  eye  this  fact  is  partly 
due  to  the  feebleness  of  the  light  reflected  from  the  retina,  most  of  it 
being  absorbed  by  the  retinal  pigment ;  but  far  more  to  the  fact  that 
every  such  ray  is  reflected  straight  to  the  source  of  light  {e.g. 
candle),  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye  without 
intercepting  the  incident  light  from  the  candle,  as  well  as  the 
reflected  rays  from  the  retina.  This  difficulty  is  surmounted  by  the 
use  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 

The  ophthalmoscope  was  invented  by  Helmholtz;  as  a  mirror  for 
reflecting  the  light  into  the  eye,  he  employed  a  bundle  of  thin  glass 
plates;  this  mirror  was  transparent,  and  so  he  was  able  to  look 
through  it  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  rays  of  the  light  it 
reflected.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  boon  this 
instrimient  has  been  to  mankind ;  previous  to  this  in  the  examina- 
tion of  cases  of  eye  disease,  the  principal  evidence  on  which  the 
surgeon  had  to  rely  was  that  derived  from  the  patient's  sensations ; 
now  he  can  look  for  himself. 

The  instrimient,  however,  has  been  greatly  modified  since  Helm- 
holtz's  time ;  the  principal  modification  is  the  substitution  of  a  con- 
cave mirror  of  silvered  glass  for  the  bundle  of  glass  plates ;  this  is 
moimted  on  a  handle,  and  is  perforated  in  the  centre  by  a  small  hole 
through  which  the  observer  can  look. 

The  methods  of  examining  the  eye  with  this  instrument  are — the  direct  and  the 
indirect :  both  methods  of  investigation  should  be  employed.  A  drop  of  a  solution 
of  atropine  (two  grains  to  the  ounce)  or  of  homatropine  hydrobromate,  should  be 
instilled  about  twenty  minutes  before  the  examination  is  commenced;  the  ciliary 
muscle  is  thereby  paralysed,  the  power  of  accommodation  is  abolished,  and  the 
pupil  is  dilated.  This  will  materially  facilitate  the  examination;  but  it  is  quite 
possible  to  observe  all  the  details  to  be  presently  described  without  the  use  of  sudi 
drugs.  The  room  being  now  darkened,  the  observer  seats  himself  in  front  of  the 
person  whose  eye  he  is  about  to  examine,  placing  himsdf  ujpon  a  somewhat  higher 
leveL  Let  us  suppose  that  the  ri^^t  eye  of  tne  patient  is  being  examined.  A 
brilliant  and  steady  light  is  placed  close  to  the  left  ear  of  the  patient  Taking  the 
mirror  in  his  right  hand,  and  looking  through  the  central  hole,  the  operator  directs 
a  beam  of  light  into  the  eye  of  the  patient.  A  red  glare,  known  as  ths  reflex,  is 
seen ;  it  is  due  to  the  illumination  of  the  retina.  The  patient  is  then  told  to  look 
at  the  little  finger  of  the  observer*s  right  hand  as  he  nolds  the  mirror ;  to  effect 
this  the  eye  is  rotated  somewhat  inwards,  and  at  the  same  time  the  reflex  changes 
from  red  to  a  lighter  colour,  owing  to  the  reflection  from  the  opUc  disc     Tne 

*  In  some  animals  {e,g.  the  caQ,  the  pigment  is  absent  frt>m  a  portion  of  the 
retinal  epithelium ;  this  forms  the  Tapetum  Tucidunu  The  use  of  this  is  supposed  to 
be  to  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the  retina,  the  light  being  reflected  back  throu^ 
the  layer  of  rods  and  cones.  It  is  probably  the  case  that  these  animals  are  able  to  see 
clearly  with  less  light  than  we  can,  hence  the  popular  idea  that  a  cat  can  see  in  the 
dark.  In  fishes  a  tapetum  lucidum  is  often  present ;  here  the  brightness  is  increased 
by  crystals  of  guanine. 
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observer  now  approiimaU*  the  Diiiror,  wiUi  hii  e^e  tc 

uve  to  keep  Uie  light  fixed  upon  the  pupil,  ao  >i  .... 

B  (.'crtalu  polot,  wbk^  vaiiea  witb  ^ffarat  ejta,  but  it  usnmlly  teacfatd  wbea 


there  It  od  interTal  of  aboDt  two  or  three  n>cbet 
between  the  obacrred  And  tbeobMiTiiKeje,  tin 
vttnU  of  lk»  rMtna  become  Tiaible.  Exiunine 
carefiilljr  the  fondiis  of  the  ctc  i«.,  tbe  red 
surface— until  th*  optic  due  is  Men;  ti*oe  fli 
dnnUar  outline,  and  obaerre  the  Sinall  ocntnl 
white  spot,  tbe  poms  opticus,  or  pkyriolaaical 
pit :  near  the  centre  is  the  centraJ  arteiy  of  the 
Ktin&  bt««kiiig  up  upon  the  disc  into  bnudiesi 
veins  also  arc  present,  and  correspcHid  rou^ibf 
to  tbe  coune  of  the  arteries.  Trace  tbe  resMtf 
over  the  disc  on  to  tbe  retina.  Somewhat  to 
the  outer  side,  and  only  visible  after  soine 
practice,  is  the  yMnr  ipol,  with  tbe  smaUer 
UBhtexnloured  fovta  diUraUt  in  its  ceotre. 
llis  cmutitutes  the  direct  method  of  examina- 
tion ;  bf  it  the  various  details  of  tbe  fundus  are 
■■  -  Ut  exist,  and  it  is  this  ind'  ' 
tdopted  fat  ordinary  use. 
er  is  myopic  or  hvpennetn 
!  to  employ  the  dnect  meJ 
of  examination  until  be  has  remedied  hi*  de- 
fective vision  by  the  use  of  propo-  glaSMS. 

In  tbe  indirect  method  tbe  patient  is  placed 
as  before,  and  tbe  operator  bolas  the  mirror  in 
hisrigbt  handat  adutanceof  twelve  toeigbtecn 
inche*  Irom  the  patient's  rta^t  eye.     Attbesamc 
time  be  rests  his  left  little  miger  Ug^tly  upon  tbe 
patient's  ri^t  temple,  and  holding  a  convex  lent 
between  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  two  or  three 
indies  in  front  of  the  patient's  eye,  directa  the 
light  through  the  lens  into  the  eye.      Tbe  red 
_         reflex,  and  subsequently  the  white  one,  having 
Fio.  Mi.-The  o^'^i'J^'^s^  IJj      been  gained,  the   operator  slowly  mores  hk 
u?S«r(Si^dS«rt,mniniMiioii.'  mirror,  and  with  it  his  eye,  towards  ot  awsy 

from  the  (ace  of  tbe  patient,  until  the  outhne  of 
one  of  the  retinal  vessels  becomes  visible,  wboi 
very  sU^t  movements  on  the  part  of  the  operator  will  suffice  to  bring  into  view  tbe 
details  ofthefundusatiove  described,  but  the  image  will  be  much  amallcr  and  in- 
verted. The  appearances  seen  are  depicted  in  fig.  516.  Tbe  lens  should  be  knit 
fixed  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  Inches,  the  minor  alone  beiuK  moved  until  tM 
disc  becomes  visible :  should  the  image  of  the  mirror,  however,  obscure  the  disc,  the 
lens  may  be  slightTv  Ulted. 

Tbe  two  next  figures  show  diagrammatically  the  course  of  the  rays  of  hght 
Fig.  532  represents  what  occurs  when  employing  the  direct  mrthod.  S  is  tbe 
source  of  light,  and  M  M  the  concave  mirror  with  its  central  aperture,  which  reflects 
tbe  rays  ;  ttese  are  focussed  by  the  eye  E.  which  is  being  examined,  loapointin  the 
vitreous  humour,  and  this  produces  a  diffuse  lighting  of  the  interior  of  the  eyeball 
Rays  of  light  issuing  from  the  point  p  emerge  from  the  eye  paiallel  to  one  anotbo, 
and  enter  the  observer's  eve  Y} ;  they  are  brought  to  a  focus  p'  on  the  retina  as  tbe 
eye  is  accommodated  for  oistant  vision.  Similarly  the  point  m  and  ■  will  give  rise 
to  images  at  m'  and  n'  respectively. 

Fig.  S33  represents  what  occurs  in  examining  the  eye  by  tbe  indirect  method. 

S  b  the  source  of  light,  M  M  the  mirror,  E  the  observed,  and  E'  the  observinf 

eye  as  before.     The  nys  of  light  are  reflected  from  the  mirror  and  form  an  imagi 

at  o' :  they  then  diverge  and  are  again  made  convergent  by  the  lens  L  held  in  frfwl 

of  the  eye  by  the  observer ;  by  this  means  a  second  image  is  focussed  just  bdund 
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the  ciystalline  lens  of  the  eye  £.    Th^  then  again  diyei|pe  and  difPusely  light  np 
the  interior  of  the  eyehalL    The  rays  of  light  reflected  from  two  points  t  and  m  on 


Fio.  5S2.— The  oourae  of  the  light  in  ezamining  the  eye  by  the  direct  method.    (T.  O.  Brodie.) 

the  retina  diverging  from  the  eye  are  refracted  by  the  glass  lens  L,  and  ffive  an 
inverted  real  image  f  m^  larger  than  the  object  t  m.    These  latter  rays  then  mverge, 


Fio.  588.— The  coarse  of  the  light  in  ezamining  the  eye  by  the  Indirect  method.    (T.  O.  Brodie.) 

and  are  collected  and  focussed  by  the  observing  eye  E'  to  g^ve  an  image  t^  m^  on  the 
retina.    (T.  G.  Brodie.) 

The  Perimeter. 

This  is  an  instrument  for  mapping  out  the  field  of  vision.  It 
consists  of  a  graduated  arc,  which  can  be  moved  into  any  position, 
and  which  when  rotated  traces  out  a  hollow  hemisphera  In  the 
centre  of  this  the  eye  under  examination  is  placed,  the  other  eye 
being  closed.  The  examiner  then  determines  on  the  surface  of  the 
hemisphere  those  points  at  which  the  patient  just  ceases  or  just 
begins  to  see  a  small  object  moved  along  the  arc  of  the  circle.  These 
pomts  are  plotted  out  on  a  chart  graduated  in  d^rees,  and  hj  con- 
necting them  the  outline  of  the  field  of  vision  is  obtained. 

Fig.  534  shows  one  of  the  forms  of  perimeter  very  generally 
employed,  and  fig.  535  represents  one  of  the  charts  provided  with 
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the  instrument.  The  blind  spot  is  shown,  and  the  dotted  line 
represents  the  normal  average  field  of  vision  for  the  right  eye.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  field  of  vision  is  most  extensive  on  the  outer 
side ;  it  is  less  on  the  inner  side  because  of  the  presence  of  the  nose. 

B7  the  use  of  the  same  instrument,  it  is  found  that  the  colour 
of  a  coloured  object  is  not  distinguishable  at  the  margin,  but  only 
towards  the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision,  but  there  are  differences 
for  different  colours;  thus  a  blue  or  yellow  object  is  seen  to  be 
blue  or  yellow  over  a  wider  field  than  a  red  or  green  object. 

In  disease  of  the  optic  nerve,  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision 
for  white  and  coloured  objects  is  foimd.  This  often  occurs  before 
any  change  in  the  optic  nerve  is  discoverable  by  the  ophthalmoscope. 

The  yellow  spot  of  one's  own  eye  can  be  rendered  evident  by 
what  is  called  Clerk-Maxwell's  experiment: — On  looking  through  a 
solution  of  chrome-alum  in  a  bottle  with  parallel  sides,  an  oval 
purplish  spot  is  seen  in  the  green  colour  of  the  alum.  This  is  due 
to  the  pigment  of  the  yellow  spot. 

Visual  Sensations. 

Visual  sensations  are  of  two  kinds,  colour  sensations  and  colour- 
less sensations.  Colour  sensations  differ  (1)  in  hue,  for  instance,  blue, 
red,  yellow ;  (2)  in  scUtt/rcUian,  for  instance,  pale  green  and  full  green ; 
this  depends  upon  the  degree  of  admixture  with  white  light ;  and  (3) 
in  intensity,  for  instance,  a  weak  sensation  or  a  strong  sensation. 
These  differences  are  in  part  dependent  respectively  on  the  length, 
the  purity,  and  the  amplitude  of  the  light- wave ;  but  they  are  also 
dependent  on  the  local  or  general  condition  of  the  cerebro-retinal 
apparatus  at  the  time  of  ([stimulation.  Colours  also  differ  (4)  in 
hrightnesa  or  luminosity;  this  is  a  purely  psychological  quality 
devoid  of  any  known  physical  coimterpart.  The  brightness  of  a 
colour  may  be  measured  by  determining  the  shade  of  grey  to  which 
it  appears  equivalent.  Even  the  most  saturated  colours  (for 
instance,  yellow  and  blue)  have  different  degrees  of  brightness. 
Colourless  sensations  include  the  grey  series  from  the  deepest  black 
to  the  most  blinding  white. 

If  a  ray  of  suidight  is  allowed  to  pass  through  a  prism,  it  is 
decomposed  bv  its  passage  into  rays  of  different  colours,  which  are 
called  the  colours  of  the  spectrum;  they  are  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  The  red  rays  are  the  least  turned  out 
of  their  course  by  the  prism,  and  the  violet  the  most,  whilst  the  other 
colours  occupy  in  order  places  between  these  two  extremes.  The 
differences  in  the  colour  of  the  rays  depend  upon  the  rapidity  of 
vibrations  producing  each,  the  red  rays  being  the  least  rapid 
and  the  violet  the  most.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  other  rays 
which  are  invisible  but  which  have  definite  properties ;  those  to  the 
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left  of  the  red  are  less  refrangible,  bdn^  the  calorific  njs  which  act 
upon  the  thermometer,  and  those  to  the  ri^t  of  the  viol^  which 
are  called  the  actinic  raySy  have  a  powerful  chemical  action. 

White  li^t  maj  be  boilt  from  its  conatitoents  in  several  ways* 
for  instance,  bj  a  second  prism  reversing  the  dispersum  prodnced  by 
the  first,  or  by  causing  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  to  fall  on  th^ 
retina  in  rapid  succession.  The  best  way  to  study  the  effects  of 
compounding  successive  colour  stimuli  is  by  means  of  a  rapidly 
revolving  disc  to  which  two  or  more  coloured  sectors  are  fixed. 
Each  colour  is  viewed  in  rapid  succession,  but  owing  to  the  per- 
sistence of  retinal  impressions,  the  constituent  colour  stimuli  give  a 
single  sensation  of  colour. 

A  colourless  sensation  can  be  produced  by  the  mixture  of  three 
colours,  or  even  of  two  colours  in  certain  hues  and  proportions. 
These  pairs  of  colours,  of  which  red  and  greenish-blue,  orange  and 
blue,  and  violet  and  yellow  are  examples,  are  called  eamplemeiUary. 

Thus  blue  aod  orange,  wbeo  rotated  on  the  cokNir-wIieel,  prodoce  a  colouriess 
sensfttioo ;  but  fit  is  well  Known  that  a  mixture  of  blue  and  orange  paint  gives  green. 
ThU  is  ezplafined  on  the  supposition  that  the  colours  used  are  not  pure  and  that 
each  contains  green ;  the  true  blue  and  orange  present  neutralise  each  other  to 
produce  white,  and  thus  green  is  the  onlj  colour  sensation  obtained. 

Three  properly  chosen  colours  will  not  only  produce  a  colourless 
sensation,  but  when  combined  in  appropriate  amounts  they  can  be 
made  to  yield  any  other  colour  sensation.  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  Thomas  Toung  based  his  trichromatic  theory  of  colour  vision, 
which  was  subsequently  elaborated  by  Helmholtz  and  Clerk-MaxwelL 
It  is  known  as  the  Toung-Helmholtz  theory.  The  theory  selects 
red,  green,  and  violet  as  the  three  primary  colour-sensations.  These 
three  particular  colours  are  chosen,  partly  because  of  their  position 
within  the  spectrum,  partly  on  account  of  the  phenomena  of  colour- 
blindness, and  for  ot^r  reasons. 

The  Toung-Helmholtz  theory  teaches  that  there  are  in  the  retina 
certain  elements  (?  within  the  cones)  which  answer  to  each  of  these 
primary  colours,  whereas  the  innumerable  intermediate  shades  of 
colour  are  produced  by  stimulation  of  the  three  primary  colour 
terminals  in  different  degrees,  the  sensation  of  white  being  produced 
when  the  three  elements  are  equally  excited.  Thus,  if  the  retina  is 
stimulated  by  rays  of  certain  wave  length,  at  the  red  end  of  the  spec- 
trum, the  terminals  of  the  other  colours,  green  and  violet,  are  hardly 
stimulated  at  all,  but  the  red  terminals  are  strongly  stimulated, 
the  resulting  sensation  being  red.  The  orange  rays  excite  the  red 
terminals  considerably,  the  green  rather  more,  and  the  violet  slightly, 
the  resulting  sensation  being  that  of  orange,  and  so  on  (fig.  536). 

Another  theory  of  colour  vision  (Hering*8)  supposes  that  there  are 
six  primary  colour-sensations,  viz.:  three  antagonistic  (complemen- 
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Fio.  680.— Diagram  of  the  three  primary  colour* 
sensationt.  (Tonng-Hehnholtz  theory.)  1  to 
the  red;  2,  green,  and  8,  Tiolet,  primary 
cotoar-senflation.  The  lettering  Indicates  Um 
colours  of  the  spectrum.  The  dlae^m  Indi* 
cates  by  the  height  of  the  carve  to  what 
extent  the  several  primary  sensations  of 
colour  are  excited  by  vibrations  of  diflbrent 
wave-lengths. 


tary)  pairs,  black  and  white,  red  and  green,  and  yellow  and  blue ; 
and  that  these  are  produced  by  the  chajiges  either  of  disintegration 
or  of  assimilation  taking  place  in  certson  substances,  which  (the 
theory  supposes)  exist  in  the 
cerebro-retinal  apparatus.  Each 
of  the  substances  corresponding 
to  a  pair  of  colours  is  capable  of 
undergoing  two  changes,  one  of 
disint^ration,  and  the  other  of 
construction,  with  the  result  of 
producing  one  or  other  colour. 
For  instance,  in  the  white-black 
substance,  when  disintegration  is 
in  excess  of  construction  or  as- 
similation, the  sensation  is  white, 
and  when  assimilation  is  in  excess 
of  disint^ation  the  reverse  is 
the  case;  and  similarly  with  the 
red-green  substance,  and  with  the 

yellow-blue  substance.  When  the  repair  and  disintegration  are 
equal  with  the  first  substance,  the  visual  sensation  is  grey ;  but  in 
the  other  pairs,  when  this  is  the  case,  no  colour-sensation  occurs. 
The  rays  of  the  spectrum  to  the  red  end  produce  changes  in  the 
red-green  substance,  with  a  resulting  sensation  of  red,  whilst  the 
(orange)  rays  further  to  the  right  affect  both  the  red-green  and  the 
yellow-blue  substances ;  blue  rays  cause  constructive  changes  in  the 
yellow-blue  substances,  but  none  in  the  red-green,  and  so  on.  All 
colours  act  on  the  white-black  substance  as  well  as  on  the  red-green 
or  yellow-blue  substance. 

Neither  theory  satisfactorily  accounts  for  all  the  numerous 
complicated  problems  presented  in  the  physiology  of  colour  vision. 
One  of  these  problems  is  colour  blindness,  a  by  no  means  uncommon 
visual  defect.  Some  people  are  completely  colour  blind,  but  the 
commonest  form  is  the  inability  to  distinguish  between  red  and 
green.  Helmholtz's  explanation  of  such  a  condition  is,  that  the 
elements  of  the  retina  which  receive  the  impression  of  red  or  green 
are  absent,  or  very  imperfectly  developed,  and  Bering's  would  be  that 
the  red-green  substance  is  absent  from  the  cerebro-retinal  apparatus. 
Other  varieties  of  colour-blindness,  in  which  the  other  colour-perceiv- 
ing elements  are  absent,  have  been  shown  to  exist  occasionally. 

Hering's  theory  appears  to  meet  the  diflSculty  best,  for  if  the  red 
element  of  Helmholtz  were  absent,  the  patient  ought  not  to  be  able 
to  perceive  white  sensations,  of  which  red  is  a  constituent  part; 
whereas,  according  to  Hering's  theory,  the  white-black  visual  sub- 
stance remains  intact.    These  two  theories  have  been  for  a  long  time 
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before  the  scientific  world  As  facts  have  accmntdated,  it  has 
been  for  some  years  recognised  that  many  facts  could  not  be 
reconciled  with  either ;  and  modifications  of  one  or  the  other  have 
been  from  time  to  time  introduced. 

C.  J.  Burch  found  that  by  exposing  the  eye  to  bright  sunligfat  in  the  focus  of  a 
burning-glass  behind  transparent  coloured  screens,  it  is  possible  to  produce 
temporary  colour  blindness.  After  red  light,  the  observer  is  lor  some  minutes  red- 
blind,  scarlet  geraniums  look  black,  yellow  flowers  green,  and  purple  flowers  yioleL 
After  violet  light,  violet  looks  black,  purple  flowers  crimson,  and  green  foliage 
richer  than  usual  After  light  of  other  colours,  corresponding  effects  are  produced. 
If  one  eye  is  made  purple4>Und,  and  the  other  green-blind,  aU  objects  are  seen  in 
their  na&ral  colours,  but  in  exaggerated  perspective,  due  to  the  difficulty  the  brain 
experiences  in  combining  the  images  from  the  two  eyes. 

By  using  a  brightly-iUuminated  spectrum,  and  directing  the  eye  to  c^tain  of  its 
colours,  the  eye  in  time  becomes  fatigued  and  blind  for  tlut  colour,  so  that  it  is  no 
longer  seen  in  the  spectrum.  Thus,  after  green  blindness  is  induced  the  red 
appears  to  meet  the  blue,  and  no  green  is  seen.  If,  however,  the  eye  is  exposed  to 
yellow  light,  it  does  not  similarly  become  blind  for  yellow  only,  but  for  red  and 
green  too.  This  supports  the  Young-Helmholts  theory,  that  the  sensation  yellow 
is  one  compounded  or  the  red  and  green  sensations.  By  an  exhaustive  examination 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  spectrum,  in  this  way  it  thus  becomes  possible  to 
differentiate  between  the  primal^  colour-sensations  and  those  which  are  compound. 
By  a  study  of  this  kind,  Burch  concludes  that  the  phenomena  of  colour  vision  are 
in  accordance  with  the  Young-Helmholts  theory,  with  the  important  addition  that 
there  is  a  fourth  primary  cofoiuvsensation,  namely,  blue.  He  could  not  discover 
that  colour-sensations  are  related  to  eadi  oUier  in  the  sense  indicated  by  Hering. 
Each  may  be  exhausted  without  either  weakening  or  strengthening  the  others. 
These  observations  were  confirmed  by  examining  in  a  similar  way  the  colour- 
sensations  of  seventy  other  people,  but  there  are  individual  differences  in  the 
extent  to  which  the  colour-sensations  overlap. 

Testing  for  Colour-ilindTuss, — The  test  at  present  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  consists  in  matching  skeins  of  wool  from  a  heap 
of  skeins  of  different  colours  (Holmgren's  worsteds).  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  shown  that  the  test  is  not  trustworthy/ and  should  be 
replaced  by  one  in  which  the  subject  is  required  to  name  the  colours 
of  lights  in  a  lantern.  The  Edridge-Green  lantern  is  the  best  to 
employ ;  in  it  the  intensity  and  colour  of  the  light  and  the  order  in 
which  the  colours  are  shown  can  be  easily  varied.  If  the  colour- 
blind person  is  made  to  examine  and  report  on  the  colours  of  a 
spectrum,  or  in  portions  of  the  spectrum  exposed  to  view,  the  results 
obtained  are  more  accurate,  but  this  is  not  so  simple  as  the  lantern 
test. 

Jfter-Images, — ^These  are  the  after-effects  of  retinal  excitation, 
and  are  divided  into  positive  and  negative.  Positive  after-images 
resemble  the  original  image  in  distribution  of  brightness  and 
colour.  In  negative  after-images  bright  parts  appear  dark,  dark 
parts  bright,  and  coloured  parts  in  the  complementary  colours. 

If  a  bright  white  object  is  looked  at,  and  the  eyelids  are  then 
closed,  a  positive  after-image  is  seen  which  fades  gradually,  but  as  it 
fades  it  passes  through  blue,  violet  or  red,  to  orange ;  according  to 


Plate  to  illustrate  simultaneous  and  successive  contrast. 
For  explanation  see  text. 
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the  Young-Helmholtz  theory,  this  is  explained  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  excitation  does  not  decline  with  equal  rapidity  in  the  three 
colour  terminals.  A  positive  after-image  is  readily  obtained  by 
momentarily  looking  at  a  bright  object,  e.g.  a  window,  after  waking 
from  sleep.  Negative  after-images  may  be  seen  either  by  closing 
the  eyes  or  by  turning  them  to  a  uniform  grey  surface  after  viewing 
an  object  steadily.  If  the  object  looked  at  is  coloured,  the  negative 
after-image  seen  upon  such  a  background  is  in  its  complementary 
colour;  this  is  explained  by  the  Toung-Helmholtz  theory,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  colour-perceiving  element  for  the  colour  looked 
at  is  the  most  fatigued,  and  the  terminals  for  its  complementary 
colour  least  fatigued.  On  the  Hering  theory,  one  colour  produces 
anabolic  or  katabolic  effects  as  the  case  may  be ;  on  withdrawing  the 
eye  from  stimulation  by  that  particular  colour,  the  opposite  phase  of 
metabolism  takes  place  and  produces  the  complementary  colour. 

Simultaneous  and  Successive  Contrast — ^Negative  after-images  are 
frequently  spoken  of  as  phenomena  of  successive  contrast.  The 
phenomena  of  simultaneous  contrast  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
four  figures  of  the  accompanying  Plate.  In  all  these  figures  the 
oblong  grey  strip  is  actually  of  the  same  brightness.  This  can  easily 
be  proved  by  screening  from  view  the  surrounding  parts  of  the 
figures,  which  cause  the  greys  to  appear  different.  The  grey  in  I. 
appears  darker  than  that  in  II.,  while  the  grey  in  III.  appears 
yellowish  and  in  lY.  reddisL  If  these  effects  are  not  sufficiently 
obvious,  they  immediately  become  so  when  the  entire  surface  is 
covered  over  with  a  sheet  of  thin  tissue  paper. 

Figs.  I.  and  II.  are  examples  of  brightness  contrast ;  Figs.  III.  and 
IV.  of  colour  contrast.  The  effects  of  these  two  varieties  of 
simultaneous  contrast  may  be  stated  thus :  a  given  grey  objecj)  looks 
darker  when  viewed  against  a  bright  background  than  when  viewed 
against  a  dark  background ;  when  the  background  is  coloured,  it  is 
tinged  with  the  complementary  colour  of  the  former. 

Helmholtz  attributed  the  effects  of  simultaneous  contrast  to 
errors  of  judgment,  and  not  to  altered  conditions  of  the  retinal 
apparatus.*  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  simultaneous  contrast 
has  as  simple  a  sensory  origin  as  successive  contrast  (n^ative  after- 
images). For  if  either  of  the  two  lower  figures  of  the  plate  is  care- 
fully fixated  for  about  a  minute  (fixation  of  the  central  dot  will 
help  to  prevent  involuntary  movements  of  the  eyes),  and  if  the 
gaze  be  then  truisferred  to  a  spot  on  a  sheet  of  white  or  grey  paper, 
not  only  will  the  outer  squares  appear  in  their  complementary 
colour,  but  also  the  grey  strips  will  appear  tinged,  now  likewise  in  a 

*  By  "retina "  here  and  elsewhere  we  mean  ••  cerebro-retinai  apparatus.**  We 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  precise  share  of  retina  and  brain  in  the  oevelopment  of 
visual  sensations  and  after-sensations. 
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complementary  colour.  So,  too,  if  a  point  midway  between  Pigs.  L 
and  IL  is  fixated,  and  the  plate  held  at  a  sufficient  distance  for 
both  figures  to  be  simultaneously  visible,  the  after-image  of  the  grey 
strip  or  IL  will  appear  darker  than  that  of  I. 

Seeing  that  simultaneous  contrast  persists  in  after-images,  and 
seeing  how  generally  recognised  are  its  effects  (for  instance,  by  the 
painter,  who  depicts  in  blvs  the  shadows  cast  by  an  object  on  the  yellow 
sand),  it  seems  far  more  probable  that  the  part  played  by  the  higher 
mental  processes  consists,  not,  as  Helmholtz  supposed,  in  causing  the 
illusion,  but  in  reducing  or  overcoming  it.  According  to  this  view, 
experience  educates  us  in  seeing  objects  in  what  we  know  to  be 
their  real  colour,  instead  of  in  the  colour  which  would  result  from  the 
operation  of  simultaneous  contrast.  Some  support  is  lent  to  this 
view  by  the  fact  that  contrast  is  much  enhanced  when  all  irregu- 
larities are,  as  far  as  possible,  eliminated  from  the  surface  of  the 
object  (here,  the  grey  oblong)  in  which  the  contrast  colour  is 
induced,  or  when  that  object  is  made  to  appear,  e,g.  by  covering  the 
whole  with  tissue  paper  to  combine  with  the  object  (the  coloured 
square)  which  induces  the  contrast  colour,  so  as  to  form  an  apparently 
single  object.  On  the  other  hand,  colour  contrast  is  very  markedly 
reduced,  if  the  grey  object  is  outlined  in  pencil  on  the  tissue  paper 
through  which  it  is  viewed.  Thus,  whatever  tends  to  the  apparent 
independence  of  the  object  in  which  the  contrasting  colour  is  induced 
tends  to  the  reduction  of  the  contrast  effect. 

Insisting  on  the  sensory  nature  of  simultaneous  contrast,  Hering 
explained  it  in  the  following  way.  He  supposed  that  excitation 
of  an  area  of  the  retina  by  a  stimulus  of  given  colour  or  brightness 
simultaneously  induces  an  opposite  metabolic  process  in  the  same 
colour  apparatus  in  neighbouring  areas  of  the  retina.  When,  for 
example,  a  part  of  the  retina  is  being  stimulated  by  blue,  the 
anabolic  change  thus  evoked  in  the  yellow-blue  apparatus  simultane- 
ously is  supposed  to  induce  a  katabolic  change  in  the  same  apparatus 
in  the  neighbouring  retinal  area  which  is  being  excited  by  a  grey 
stimulus.    Consequently,  the  grey  acquires  a  yellowish  tinga 

Binocular  colour-mixture. — By  means  of  the  stereoscope,  binocular 
combinations  of  colour  can  be  obtained.  Thus,  if  one  eye  is  exposed 
to  a  red  disc,  and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  other  eye  to  a 
yellow  one,  the  mind  usually  perceives  one  disc  of  an  orange  tint ; 
but  frequently,  especially  if  there  be  differences  of  brightness  or  of 
form  in  the  two  objects,  we  notice  that  "rivalry  of  the  fields  of 
vision  "  occurs,  first  one  then  the  other  disc  rising  into  consciousness. 
A  stereoscopic  combination  of  black  and  white  produces  the  appear- 
ance of  metallic  lustre ;  this  is  very  beautifully  shown  with  figures  of 
crystals,  one  black  on  a  white  ground,  the  other  white  on  a  black 
groimd.     Probably  the  combination  of  black  and  white  is  interpreted 
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as  indicating  a  polished  surface,  because  a  polished  surface  reflects 
rays  irregularly,  so  that  the  two  eyes  receive  stimuli  of  unequal 
intensity. 

Changes  in  the  Retina  durinc:  Activity. 

The  method  by  which  a  ray  of  light  is  able  to  stimulate  the 
endings  of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  retina  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
visual  sensation  is  perceived  by  the  cerebrum,  is  not  yet  understood. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  change  effected  by  the  agency  of  the  light 
which  ftdls  upon  the  retina  is  in  fact  a  physico-chemical  alteration  in 
the  protoplasm,  and  that  this  change  stimulates  the  optic  nerve-end- 
inga  The  discovery  of  a  certain  temporary  reddish-purple  pigmenta- 
tion of  the  outer  limbs  of  the  retinal  rods  in  certain  animals  {e.g. 
frogs)  which  had  been  killed  in  the  dark,  forming  the  so-called  rhodapsin 
or  visual  purple,  appeared  likely  to  offer  some  explanation  of  the 
matter,  especially  as  it  was  also  f oimd  that  the  pigmentation  dis- 
appeared when  the  retina  was  exposed  to  light,  and  reappeared  when 
the  light  was  removed,  and  also  that  it  underwent  distinct  changes 
of  colour  when  other  than  white  light  was  used.  It  was  also  found 
that  if  the  operation  were  performed  quickly  enough,  the  bleached 
image  of  a  bright  object  (optogram)  might  be  fixed  on  the  retina  by 
soaking  the  retina  of  an  animal  which  has  been  killed  in  the  dark,  in 
alum  solution. 

The  rhodopsin  is  derived  in  some  way  from  the  black  pigment 
(melanin  or  fuscin)  of  the  polygonal  epithelium  of  the  retina,  since 
the  colour  is  not  renewed  after  bleaching,  if  the  retina  is  detached 
from  its  pigment  layer. 

Certain  pigments,  not  sensitive  to  light,  are  contained  in  the  inner 
segments  of  the  cones.  These  are  oil  globules  of  various  colours,  red, 
green,  and  yellow,  called  cho'omqpJianes,  and  are  f oimd  in  the  retinae 
of  marsupials  (but  not  other  mammals),  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes. 
Nothing  is  known  about  the  yellow  pigment  of  the  yellow  spot. 

Another  change  produced  by  the  action  of  the  light  upon  the 
retina  is  the  movement  of  the  pigment  cells.  On  being  stimulated  by 
light  the  granules  of  pigment  in  the  cells  which  overlie  the  outer 
part  of  the  rod  and  cone  layer  of  the  retina  pass  down  into  the 
processes  of  the  cells,  which  hang  down  between  the  rods:  these 
melanin  or  fuscin  granules  are  generally  rod-shaped,  and  look  almost 
like  crystals.  In  addition  to  tlus,  a  m4>vem>ent  of  the  cones  and  possibly 
of  the  rods  occurs,  as  has  been  already  mentioned ;  in  the  light  the 
cones  shorten,  and  in  the  dark  they  lengthen  (Engelmann). 

Eed  light  has  no  action  on  visual  purple ;  the  maximum  bleach- 
ing effect  tekes  place  in  greenish-yellow  light.  Now,  when  the  living 
eye  is  brought  into  a  condition  of  "  dark  adaptation,"  that  is,  when 
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the  retina  has  become  adapted  to  light  of  low  intensity,  the  colours 
of  the  spectrum  alter  in  brightness ;  the  red  end  becomes  shortened 
and  much  darker ;  the  blue  end  becomes  brighter,  and  the  r^on  of 
maximum  brightness  is  in  the  green.  This  change  of  brightness 
with  change  of  adaptation,  known  as  Purkinge's  phenomenon,  is 
absent  in  the  fovea,  where  there  are  no  rods.  The  selective  action 
of  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  on  the  visual  purple  is  so  strikingly 
similar  to  the  altered  conditions  of  brightness  just  described,  that 
changes  in  the  visual  purple  of  the  rods  have  been  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  sensations  excited  by  feeble  illumination  (ie.  in  the 
"dark-adapted"  eye),  while  the  cones  are  affected  under  more 
ordinary  conditions  of  illumination.  This  conclusion  gains  support 
from  several  interesting  facts.  Visual  purple  is  specially  abimdant 
in  the  retinsB  of  almost  all  animals  whose  habits  are  nocturnal,  or 
who  live  underground.  Further,  if  the  intensity  of  a  colour  stimulus 
is  gradually  increased,  it  at  first  is  too  faint  to  produce  any  sensa- 
tion ;  then  it  produces  a  sensation  of  greyness,  and  at  last  the  colour 
itself  is  seen ;  the  interval  between  the  appearance  of  the  grey  or 
white-black  effect  and  of  the  true  colour  effect  of  the  stimulus  is 
spoken  of  as  the  *' photo-chromatic  interval**  Eed  light  has  no  effect 
on  visual  purple,  and  has  no  photo-chromatic  interval  (that  is,  it 
appears  either  red  or  nothing),  and  according  to  several  observers, 
there  is  no  such  interval  at  the  fovea,  where  the  rods,  and  therefore 
visual  purple,  are  absent  Thirdly,  a  very  similar  effect  has  been 
described  by  M'Dougall,  when  the  retina  is  momentarily  stimulated 
by  a  coloured  light;  the  sensation  arising  from  the  stimulus  is 
followed  by  a  series  of  "  primary  responses  "  or  after-sensations ;  the 
first  members  of  the  series  have  the  same  colour  as  the  stimulus, 
and  these  are  sometimes  followed  by  a  series  of  colourless  (grey) 
sensations ;  these  grey  sensations  are  only  present  outside  the  fovea, 
and  under  conditions  of  "dark  adaptation"  are  absent  with  red  and 
brightest  with  green  stimuli  Here  again  we  are  able  to  differentiate 
between  a  visual-purple  (rod)  effect,  and  a  cone  effect,  the  former, 
active  imder  conditions  of  feeble  illuminatiou,  affected  most  by  green 
and  imaffected  by  red  light,  and  yielding  colourless  sensations ;  the 
latter  being  more  specially  concerned  in  developing  sensations  of 
colour  under  conditions  of  adaptation  to  ordinary  light  The  fovea 
centralis  thus  becomes  the  region  where  the  colours  of  objects  are 
best  distinguishable,  and  where  with  ordinary  illumination  visual 
acuity  is  most  marked.  In  the  dark,  however,  extra-foveal  (rod) 
vision  is  more  sensitive  than  f oveal  (cone)  vision ;  astronomers  see 
faint  stars  more  readily  in  the  periphery  of  the  field  of  vision. 

Two  abnormal  conditions  may  be  described  here,  for  they  throw  light  on  these 
phenomena.  In  cases  of  achromatopsia  (total  colour-blindness)  the  spectrum  is  seen 
as  a  band  of  light  differing  only  in  brightness ;  the  region  of  maximum  brightness 
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is  the  same  as  in  extra-foyeal  vision  of  the  normal  eye ;  in  many  of  these  cases  there 
is  a  central  scotoma  (blind  spot),  that  is,  the  rodless  fovea  is  blind ;  there  is  reduced 
acuity  of  vision  as  in  the  **  dark-adapted  **  eye,  and  photophobia  (fear  of  strong  light); 
n^ia^us  (oscillating  movements  ot  the  eye)  also  occurs,  due  to  absence  of  an  area  of 
distinct  vision.  We  are  thus  in  tjrpical  cases  of  achromatopsia  dealing  with  cases 
of  cone  blindness.  In  nyctalopia  (night  blindness),  on  the  other  hand,  we  meet  the 
converse  condition.  Here  there  is  an  abnormal  slowness  of  **  dark  adaptation,**  and 
a  ^thological  change  known  as  rttinitig  pigtnefUosa  is  present,  suggesting  an  im- 
paired function  of  the  visual  purple.  Pilocarpine  has  been  found  an  effective  drug 
in  such  cases,  and  this  is  also  interesting  because  it  hastens  the  regeneration  of  visuiu 
purple  in  the  extirpated  eye. 

The  4Uetrical  variations  in  the  retina  under  the  influence  of  light  were 
discovered  by  M*Kendrick  and  Dewar,  and  have  been  recently  reinvestigated  by 
Waller.  The  excised  eyeball  of  a  frog  is  led  off  by  non-polarisable  electrodes  to  a 
galvanometer.  One  electrode  is  placed  aa  the  front,  the  other  on  the  back  of  the 
eye.  If  the  eyeball  is  quite  fresh,  a  current  is  observed  passing  through  the 
eyeball  from  back  to  front  When  lig^t  frdls  on  the  eye  this  current  is  increased ; 
on  shutting  off  the  light  there  is  a  momentary  further  increase,  and  then  the  current 
slowly  retiuiis  back  to  its  previous  condition.  Waller  explains  this  hv  supposing 
that  anabolic  changes  in  the  eye  predominate  during  stimulation  by  fij^t  With 
the  onset  of  darkness,  the  katabolic  changes  cease  at  once,  and  the  anabolic  more 
slowlv ;  hence  a  further  positive  variation. 

As  abeady  stated,  the  current  in  a  fresh  eyeball  passes  from  back  to  front  before 
the  stimulus  is  applied,  but  this  cannot  be  r^^irded  as  a  true  current  of  rest,  but  as 
a  current  due  to  previous  action  which  very  slowly  subsides.  When  this  has 
subsided,  the  true  current  of  rest  is  from  cornea  to  fundus,  (.«.,  it  is  like  that  of  the 
skin  (see  p.  494),  ingoing— the  response  to  stimulation  is  like  that  of  the  sldn,  out- 
going. Waller  has  also  studied  the  electrical  responses  of  the  eyeball  to  other 
methods  of  stimulation ;  if  electrical  currents  are  employed,  and  the  eyeball  is  still 
healthy,  the  response  is  always  an  outgoing  current,  whatever  may  be  the  direction 
of  the  electrical  current  used  as  the  stimulus.  These  currents  of  aiiion  are  no  doubt 
mainly  of  retinal  origin,  but  later  Waller  showed  that  the  anterior  portions  of  the 
eye,  especially  the  crysbaUine  lens,  partknpate  in  their  causation.  Tne  response  of 
the  eye  to  non-luminous  stimuli  lasts  sometime,  and  is  spoken  of  as  a  *'  blase  current** 
An  analogous  response  has  been  seen  in  skin,  plant-tissues,  etc. 

Gotcn  has  studied  the  photo-electric  changes  in  the  frog*s  eyeball  with  the 
capillary  eleetrometer.  He,  like  Waller,  draws  attention  to  the  long  latent  period  and 
sustained  character  of  the  response.  The  photo-electric  changes  are  all  monophasic 
effects,  whether  produced  by  illumination,  or  by  shutting  off  the  light  Gotch 
suggests  there  are  two  diemiod  substances  in  the  retina,  one  of  which  reacts  to  light, 
the  other  to  darkness.  Eachreactionisachangeof  the  same  type,  but  for  the  change 
to  occur  markedly,  the  eye  must  be  previously  adapted,  ue.f  the  substances  miut 
undergo  a  phase  of  metabolism  under  conditions  opposite  to  those  which  evoke  the 
reaction  effects.  Observations  with  red  and  green  light  do  not  support  the  view 
that  the  photo-chemical  changes  are  of  opposite  characters,  for  the  photo-electric 
change  \a  always  in  the  same  direction,  differing  only  in  period  of  latency,  that  for 
red  being  the  longer. 

MOYEMEin^S  OF  THE  EtEBALL 

Protrusion  of  the  eyeballs  occurs  (1)  when  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  orbit  are  congested ;  (2)  when  contraction  of  the  plain  muscular 
fibres  of  the  capsule  of  Tenon  takes  place ;  these  are  innervated  by 
the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve;  and  (3)  in  the  disease  called 
exophthalmic  goitre. 

JRetraction  occurs  (1)  when  the  lids  are  closed  forcibly;  (2) 
when  the  blood-vessels  of  the  orbit  are  comparatively  empty; 
(3)  when  the  fat  in  the  orbit  is  reduced  in  quantity,  as  during 
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starvation;  and  (4)  on  section  or  paralysis  of  the  cervical  sympa- 
thetic nerves. 

The  most  important  movements,  however,  are  those  produced  by 
the  six  ocular  muscles. 

The  internal  rectus  turns  the  eyeball  inwards,  the  external  rectus 
turns  it  outwarda  If  the  superior  rectus  acted  alone,  it  would  turn 
the  eyeball  not  only  upwards,  but  owing  to  the  sloping  direction  of 
the  muscle,  the  eyeball  would  be  turned  inwards  also ;  in  turning 
the  eyeball  directly  upwards,  this  inward  movement  is  arrested  by 
the  outward  tendency  of  the  inferior  oblique.  Similarly,  in  turning 
the  eyeball  directly  downwards,  the  inferior  rectus  acts  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  superior  oblique.  Movements  in  intermediate  directions 
are  produced  by  other  combinations  of  the  muscles. 

These  muscles  are  all  supplied  by  the  third  nerve  except  the 
superior  oblique,  which  is  supplied  by  the  fourth,  and  the  external 
rectus  by  the  sixth  nerve. 

The  muscles  of  the  two  eyes  act  simultaneously,  so  that  images 
of  the  objects  looked  at  may  fall  on  corresponding  points  of  tibe 
two  retinss.  The  inner  side  of  one  retina  corresponds  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  other,  so  that  any  movement  of  one  eye  inwards 
must  be  accompsmied  by  a  movement  of  the  other  eye  outwards. 
If  one  eyeball  is  forcibly  fixed  by  pressing  the  finger  against  it  so 
that  it  cannot  follow  the  movement  of  the  other,  the  result  is 
double  vision  (diplopia),  because  the  image  of  the  objects  looked  at 
will  fall  on  points  of  the  two  retinae  which  do  not  correspond.  The 
same  is  experienced  in  a  squint,  until  the  subject  learns  to  disr^ard 
the  image  from  one  eye. 

If  the  external  rectus  is  paralysed,  the  eye  will  squint  inwards ; 
if  this  occurs  in  the  right  eye  the  false  image  will  lie  on  the  left  side 
of  the  yellow  spot,  and  appear  in  the  field  of  vision  to  the  right  of 
the  true  image.  If  the  tnird  nerve  is  paralysed,  the  case  is  a  more 
complicated  one:  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  levator  palpebrse 
superioris,  the  patient  will  be  unable  to  raise  his  upper  lid  (ptosis), 
and  so  in  order  to  see  will  walk  with  his  chin  in  the  air.  If  the 
paralysis  is  on  the  right  side,  the  eyeball  will  squint  downwards  and 
to  the  right ;  the  false  image  will  be  formed  below  and  to  the  right 
of  the  yellow  spot,  and  the  apparent  image  in  the  field  of  vision  will 
consequently  appear  above  and  to  the  left  of  the  true  image,  and 
owing  to  the  squint  being  an  oblique  one,  the  false  image  wiU  slant 
in  a  corresponding  direction. 

Various  Positions  of  the  Eyeballs. 

All  the  movements  of  the  eyeball  take  place  around  the  point  <f 
rotation,  which  is  situated  1*77  mm.  behind  the  centre  of  the  visual 
axis,  or  10*9  mm.  behind  the  front  of  the  cornea. 
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The  three  axes  around  which  the  movemente  occur  are : — 

1.  The  vitual  or  aQtero-poaterioT  axis.    (A  F,  fig.  537.) 

2.  The  tran»o«n«  axis,  which  coimects  the  points  of  rotatioD  of 
the  two  eyes.    (Tr,  fig.  537.) 

3.  The  verticai  axis,  which  passes  at  right  angles  to  the  other 
two  axes  through  their  point  of  intersection. 

The  line  which  connects  the  fixed  point  in  the  outer  world  at 
which  the  eye  is  looking  to  the  point  of  rotation  ia  called  the  vimal 
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line.  The  plane  which  passes  through  the  two  visual  lines  is  called 
the  vituai^ju. 

The  Tarioos  positions  of  the  eyeballs  are  designated  primary, 
seoondary,  and  tertiary. 

The  primary  position  occurs  when  both  eyes  are  parallel,  the 
visual  linea  being  horizontal  (as  in  looking  at  the  horizon). 

Seamdary  posttiant  are  of  two  kinds : — 

(1)  The  visual  lines  are  parallel,  but  directed  either  upwards  or 
downwards  frota  the  horizontol  (aa  in  looking  at  the  sky). 

(2)  The  visoal  lines  are  horizontal,  hut  convei^e  towards  one 
another  (as  in  looking  at  a  small  object  near  to  and  on  the  same 
level  as  the  eyes). 

Tertiary  positions  are  those  in  which  the  visual  lines  are  not 
horizontal,  and  oonveigc  towards  one  another  (as  in  looking  at  the 
tip  of  the  nose). 
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It  is  possible  to  conceive  positions  of  the  eyeballs  in  which  the 
visual  lines  diverge  from  one  another;  but  such  positions  do  not 
occur  in  normal  vision  in  man. 

Both  eyes  are  moved  simultaneously,  even  if  one  of  them 
happens  to  be  blind  They  are  moved  so  that  the  object  in  the 
outer  world  is  focussed  on  the  two  yellow  spots,  or  other  corre- 
sponding points  of  the  two  retinae.  The  images  which  do  not  fall 
oir  corresponding  points  are  seen  double,  but  these  are  to  a  great 
extent  disregarded  by  the  brain,  which  pays  particular  attention  to 
those  images  which  fall  on  corresponding  points. 

The  accompanying  diagrams  will  assist  us  in  understanding  what 
is  meant  by  correspondvng  or  identical  points  of  the  two  retina. 

If  R  and  L  (fig.  638)  represent  the  right  and  left  retinae 
respectively,  0  and  0'  the  two  yellow  spots  are  identical ;  so  are  A 


Fig.  588.— Identical  pointf  of  the  ntiii». 

and  A',  both  being  the  same  distance  above  0  and  0'.  But  the 
corresponding  point  to  B  on  the  inner  side  of  0  in  the  right  retina, 
is  B',  a  point  to  the  same  distance  on  the  outer  side  of  0'  in  the  left 
retina ;  similarly  C  and  C  are  identical  The  two  blind  spots  X  and 
X'  are  not  identical 

Fig.  539  shows  the  same  thing  in  rather  a  different  way ;  A  and 
B  represent  horizontal  sections  through  the  two  retinae ;  the  points 

a  a;  b  b;  and  c  c^  being  identical 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  diagram  is 
shown  the  way  in  which  the  brain 
combines  the  images  in  the  two  retinae, 
one  overlapping  so  as  to  coincide  with 
the  other. 

The  Horopter  is  the  name  given  to 
the  surface  in  the  outer  world  which 
Fio.  ^3«7„^gX"oVi^'rre\V^^^  coutaius  aU  the  points  which  fall  on 

the  identical  points  of  the  retinae. 
The  shape  of  the  horopter  will  vary  with  the  position  of  the  eye- 
balls.    In   the  primary  position,  and  in  the  first  variety  of   the 
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secondary  position,  the  visual  lines  are  parallel ;  hence  the  horopter 
will  be  a  plane  at  an  infinite  distance. 

In  the  other  variety  of  the  secondary  position,  and  in  tertiary 
positions  in  which  the  visual  lines  converge,  as  when  looking  at  a 
near  object,  the  horopter  is  a  circle  (fig.  540)  which  passes  through  the 
nodal  points  of  the  two  eyes,  and  through 
the  fixed  point  (I)  in  the  outer  world  at 
which  the  eyes  are  looking,  and  which 
will  consequently  fall  on  the  two  yellow 
spots  (0  and  O^).  All  other  points  in 
this  circle  (U,  III)  will  fall  on  identical 
points  of  the  retinae.  The  image  of  II 
will  fall  on  A  and  A';  of  III  on  B  and  B'; 
it  is  a  simple  mathematical  problem  to 
prove  that  OA=0'A',  and  OB  =  0^8'. 

In  those  animals  in  which  the  eyes 
are  lateral  in  position,  and  the  visual 
lines  diverge,  the  problem  of  binocular 
vision  is  a  very  diifferent  one  (see  also 

n     *7^(\\  ^°*  6*^0*— The  Horopter,  when  the 

p.    /  0\J),  eyes  are  oonvergent. 

Nervous  Paths  in  the  Optio  Nerves. 

The  correspondence  of  the  two  retinae  and  of  the  movements  of 
the  eyeballs  is  produced  by  a  close  connection  of  the  nervous  centres 
controlling  these  phenomena,  and  by  the  arrangement  of  the  nerve- 
fibres  in  tiie  optic  nerves.    The  crossing  of  the  nerve-fibres  at  the 

optic  chiasma  is  incomplete,  and  the  next 
diagram  (fig.  641)  gives  a  simple  idea  of  the 
way  the  fibres  go. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  only  the  fibres 
from  the  inner  portions  of  the  retinae  that 
cross;  and  that  those  represented  by  con- 
tinuous lines  from  the  right  side  of  the  two 
retinae  ultimately  reach  the  right  hemisphere, 
and  those  represented  by  interrupted  lines 
from  the  left  side  of  the  two  retinae  ultimately 
reach  the  left  hemisphere.  The  two  halves 
of  the  retinae  are  not,  however,  separated  by 
a  hard-and-fast  line  from  one  another;  this 
is  represented  by  the  two  halves  being  de- 
picted as  slightly  overlapping,  and  this  comes 
to  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  the  central  region  of  each  retina  is 
represented  in  each  hemisphere. 

The  part  of  the  hemisphere  concerned  in  vision  is  the  occipital 
lobe,  and  the  reader  should  turn  back  to  our  previous  consideration 

3H 


ig/t  Retina         Bight  Retina 


Le/T^  '^Right 

Hemisphere       Hemisphere 

Fio.  541.— Ooane  of  fibres  at 
optic  chlMnuu 
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of  this  subject  in  connection  with  cerebral  localisation,  the  pheno- 
mena of  hemianopsia  and  the  conjugate  deyiation  of  head  and 
eyes  (pp.  730, 732). 

F^.  542,  though  diagrammatic,  will  assist  the  reader  in  more 
fully  comprehending  the  paths  of  visual  impulses,  and  the  central 
connections  of  the  nerves  and  nerve-centres  concerned  in  the  process. 
The  fibres  from  the  retina  to  the  external  geniculate  body  end 
th^re  by  arborising  around  its  cells,  and  a  fresh  relay  of  fibres  from 


Fio.  642.^Bel>tloni  of  n«rre  o«lli  «nd  flbnt  of  visoAl  appaimtas.    (Sohftfec) 

these  cells  passes  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule  to  the 
cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe.  Those  to  the  anterior  corpus  quadrige- 
minum  are  continued  on  by  a  fresh  relay  to  the  nuclei  of  the  nerves 
concerned  in  eye-movements  (represented  by  the  oculo-motor  nucleus 
in  the  diagram) ;  the  axons  of  the  cortical  cells  pass  to  the  t^mentum, 
whence  a  fresh  relay  continues  the  impulse  to  the  oculo-motor  nudeua 

Sherrington's  observations  on  binocular  flicker  have  shown  that  there  are 
difficulties  in  accepting  fig.  542  as  a  complete  anatomical  basis  for  the  psyi^crfogical 
processes  involved  in  binocular  vision,  although  it  is  probably  correct  so  far  as  the 
motor  mechanisms  involved  are  concerned. 

Visual  Judgments. 

The  psychical  or  mental  processes  which  constitute  the  visual 
sensation  proper  have  been  studied  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  is 
possible  in  connection  with  other  forms  of  sensation. 
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We  have  already  seen  that  in  spite  of  the  reversion  of  the  image 
in  the  retina,  the  mind  sees  objects  in  their  proper  position;  this 
is  explained  on  p.  819. 

We  are  also  not  conscious  of  the  blind  spot.  This  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  those  images  which  fall  on  the  blind  spot  of  one  eye 
are  not  focussed  there  in  the  other  eye.  But  even  when  one  looks 
at  objects  with  one  eye,  there  is  no  blank,  for  the  reason  explained 
on  p.  831. 

Out  estimate  of  the  size  of  various  objects  is  based  partly  on  the 
visual  angle  (p.  818)  under  which  they  are  seen,  but  much  more  on  the 
estimate  we  form  of  their  distance.  Thus  a  lofty  mountain  many 
miles  ofif  may  be  seen  under  the  same  visual  angle  as  a  small  hill 
near  at  hand,  but  we  infer  that  the  former  is  much  the-  larger 
object  because  we  know  it  is  much  farther  off  than  the  hill.  Our 
estimate  of  distance  is,  however,  often  erroneous,  and  consequently 
the  estimate  of  size  also.  Thus  persons  seen  walking  on  the  top  of 
a  small  hill  against  a  clear  twilight  sky  appear  unusually  large, 
because  we  over-estimate  their  distance,  and  for  similar  reasons 
most  objects  in  a  fog  appear  immensely  magnified 

The  action  of  the  sense  of  vision  in  relation  to  external  objects 
is,  therefore,  quite  different  from  that  of  the  sense  of  toucL  The 
objects  of  the  latter  sense  are  immediately  present  to  it;  and 
our  own  body,  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  is  the  measure  of 
their  size.  The  part  of  a  table  touched  by  the  hand  appears  as  large 
as  the  part  of  the  hand  receiving  an  impression  from  it,  for  the  part 
of  our  body  in  which  a  sensation  is  excited,  is  here  the  mea^sure  by 
which  we  judge  of  the  magnitude  of  the  object.  In  the  sense  of 
vision,  on  the  contrary,  the  images  of  objects  are  mere  fractions  of 
the  objects  themselves,  realised  upon  the  retina,  the  extent  of  which 
remains  constantly  the  same.  But  the  mind,  into  which  the 
sensations  of  vision  are  incorporated,  invests  the  images  of  objects, 
together  with  the  whole  field  of  vision  in  the  retina,  with  very  vary- 
ing dimensions ;  the  relative  size  of  the  image  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  field  of  vision,  or  of  the  affected  parts  of  the  retina  to  the 
whole  retina,  alone  remains  imaltered. 

The  estimation  of  the  form  of  bodies  by  sight  is  the  result  partly 
of  the  mere  sensation,  and  partly  of  the  association  of  ideas.  Since 
the  form  of  the  images  perceived  by  the  retina  depends  wholly  on 
the  outline  of  the  part  of  the  retina  affected,  the  sensation  alone  is 
adequate  to  the  distinction  of  superficial  forms  from  each  other,  as  of 
a  square  from  a  circle.  But  the  idea  of  a  solid  body  such  as  a  sphere, 
or  a  cube,  can  only  be  attained  by  the  action  of  the  mind  construct- 
ing it  from  the  different  superficial  images  seen  in  different  positions 
of  the  eye  with  regard  to  the  object,  and,  as  shown  by  Wheatstone 
and  illustrated  in  the  stereoscope,  from  two  different  perspective  pro- 
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jections  of  the  object  being  presented  simnltaneonsly  to  the  mind  by 
the  two  eyes. 

Thus,  if  a  cube  is  held  at  a  moderate  distance  before  the  ejes, 
and  viewed  with  each  eye  sncceesivelj  while  the  head  is  kept 
perfectly  steady,  a  (fig.  543)  will  be  the  picture  presented  to  the 
right  eye,  and  B  that  seen  by  the  left  eya  Wheatstone  has  shown 
tlutt  on  this  circumstance  depends  in  a  great  measure  our  conviction 
of  tiie  BoUdity  of  an  object,  or  of  its  projection  in  reliel  If  different 
perspective  drawings  of  a  solid  body,  one  representing  the  image 
seen  by  the  right  eye,  the  other  that  seen  by  the  left  (for  example, 
the  drawing  of  a  cube.  A,  B,  fig.  543),  be  presented  to  corresponding 
parts  of  the  two  retin®,  as  may  be  readily  done  by  means  of  the 
stereoscope,  the  mind  will  perceive  not  merely  a  single  representa- 


Fio.  648.— Diagrama  to  Uloitrate  bow  a  judgment  of  a  fignra  of  time  dlmenaloDfl  la  obtained. 

tion  of  the  object,  but  a  body  projectLog  in  relief,  the  exact  counter- 
part of  that  from  which  the  drawings  were  made. 

By  transposing  two  stereoscopic  pictures  a  reverse  effect  is  pro- 
duced; the  elevated  parts  appear  to  be  depressed,  and  vice  vend. 
An  instrument  contrived  with  this  purpose  is  termed  &  pseudoacape. 
Viewed  with  this  instrument  a  bust  appears  as  a  hollow  mask,  and 
as  may  readily  be  imagined  the  effect  is  most  bewildering. 

The  clearness  with  which  the  details  of  an  object  are  perceived 
irrespective  of  accommodation,  would  appear  to  depend  largely  on 
the  number  of  rods  and  cones  which  its  retinal  image  covers.  Hence 
the  nearer  an  object  is  to  the  eye  (within  moderate  limits)  the  more 
clearly  are  all  its  details  seen.  Further,  if  we  want  carefully  to 
examine  any  object,  we  always  direct  the  eyes  straight  to  it,  so  that 
its  image  shall  fall  on  the  two  yellow  spots,  where  an  image  of  a 
given  area  will  cover  a  larger  number  of  cones  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  retina.  Moreover,  as  previously  pointed  out,  each  cone  in  the 
macula  lutea  is  connected  to  a  separate  chain  of  neurons. 

The  importance  of  binocular  vision  is  very  great.  If  an  object  is 
looked  at  with  one  eye  only,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  its  distance 
by  the  sense  of  vision  alone.  For  instance,  if  one  eye  is  closed 
and  the  other  looks  at  a  wire  or  bar,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
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whether,  if  some  one  drops  a  small  object,  it  falls  in  front  of  or 
behind  the  bar. 

Visual  judgments  are  not  always  correct;  there  are  a  large 
number  of  puzzles  and  toys  which  depend  on  visual  illusions.  One 
or  two  of  the  best  known  are  sepresented  in  the  accompanying 
diagrams. 

In  fig.  544,  A,  B,  and  c  are  of  the  same  size ;  but  A  looks  taller 
than  B,  while  c  appears  to  cover  a  less  area  than  either.    The  sub- 

A  B  C 


€0 


b  C 

Fia,  644.'-Diagimm8  to  UliiBtrmte  vitoal  tlliuloiis. 


division  of  a  space  or  line  increases  its  apparent  size  or  lengtL 
In  fig.  544  D,  dbiB  equal  to  be.  Verticcd  distances  also  are  usually 
over-estimated.     In  fig.   545  the  long  lines  are  parallel,  though 


Pio.  546.— Zailner'f  lium. 


they  do  not  appear  so,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  intercrossing 
lines. 


CHAPTER  LVII 

TROPHIC  NSBTBS 

Nebtbs  exercise  a  trophic  or  nutritive  influence  over  the  tissues  and 
organs  they  supply ;  for  when  a  nerve  going  to  an  organ  is  cut,  the 
wasting  or  degenerative  process  continues  beyond  the  nerve;  the 
muscles  it  supplies  waste  also,  and  waste  much  more  rapidly  than 
can  be  explained  by  simple  disuse.  The  same  is  seen  in  the  testicle 
after  section  of  the  spermatic  cord ;  and  in  the  disease  of  joints  called 
Charcot's  disease,  the  trophic  changes  are  to  be  explained  by  disease 
of  the  nerves  supplying  ^em.  After  the  division  of  the  fifth  cranial 
nerve  there  is  loss  of  sensation  in  the  corresponding  side  of  the 
face:  the  cornea  in  two  or  three  days  b^ins  (lo  get  opaque,  and 
this  is  followed  by  a  slow  inflammatory  process  which  may  lead  to  a 
destruction  not  only  of  the  cornea,  but  of  the  whole  eyeball  The 
same  is  seen  in  man ;  when  the  fifth  nerve  is  diseased  or  pressed 
upon  by  a  tumour  beyond  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  the  result  is  loss 
of  sensation  in  the  face  and  conjunctiva,  an  eruption  (Jierpes)  appears 
on  the  face,  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea  leading  in  time  to  disint^- 
ration  of  the  eyeball  may  occur  too.  In  disease  such  as  hsemorrhage 
in  the  spinal  ganglia  there  is  a  similar  herpetic  eruption  on  the  s^ 
(shingles). 

In  the  case  of  the  fifth  nerve  the  evidence  that  there  are  special 
nerve-fibres  to  which  these  trophic  changes  are  due,  is  an  experiment 
by  Meissner  and  Biittner,  who  found  that  division  of  the  most 
internal  fibres  is  most  potent  in  producing  them. 

Those,  however,  who  do  not  believe  in  special  trophic  nerves, 
attribute  the  changes  in  the  eyeball  to  its  loss  of  sensation.  Dust, 
etc.,  is  not  felt  by  the  cornea,  and  is  therefore  allowed  to  accumulate 
and  set  up  inflammation.  This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  if  the 
eyeball  is  protected  by  sewing  the  eyelids  togetiier  the  trophic  results 
do  not  ensue.  On  the  other  hand,  in  paralysis  of  the  seventh  nerve, 
the  eyeball  is  much  more  exposed,  and  yet  no  trophic  disorders 
follow. 

Others  have  attributed  the  change  to  increased  vascularity  due 
to  disordered  vaso-motor  changes ;  against  this  is  the  fact  that  in 
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disease  of  the  cervical  sjinpathetic,  the  disordered  vaso-motor 
phenomena  which  ensue  do  not  lead  to  the  disorders  of  nutrition  we 
have  described.  Nevertheless  in  trophic  disorders,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  be  sure  that  the  disordered  metabolism  is  not  in  part  due  to 
vascular  disturbances. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  but  little  doubt  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  trophic  influence  of  nerves ;  *  but  the  dust,  etc.,  which  falls 
on  the  cornea  must  be  regarded  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  ulceration. 
The  division  or  disease  of  the  nerve  acts  as  the  predisposing  cause. 
The  eyeball  is  more  than  usually  prone  to  undergo  inflammatory 
changes,  with  very  smaU  provocation. 

The  same  explanation  holds  in  the  case  of  the  influence  of  the 
vagi  on  the  lungs.  If  both  these  nerves  are  divided,  the  animal 
usually  dies  within  a  week  or  a  fortnight  from  a  form  of  pneumonia 
called  vagvs  pnetimonia,  in  which  gangrene  of  the  lung  substance  is 
a  marked  characteristic.  Here  the  predisposing  cause  is  the  division 
of  the  pneumogastric  nerves ;  the  excitine  cause  is  the  entrance  of 
particles  of  food  into  the  air  passages,  which  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  sensation  in  the  larynx  and  neighbouring  parts  are  not  coughed 
up.  Another  trophic  disturbance  that  follows  division  of  the  vagi  is 
fatty  d^eneration  of  the  heart 

Many  bedsores  are  due  to  prolonged  confinement  in  bed  with 
bad  nursing ;  these  are  of  slow  onset  But  there  is  one  class  of  bed- 
sores which  are  acute;  these  are  especially  met  with  in  cases  of 
paralysis,  due  to  disease  of  the  spinal  cord ;  they  come  on  in  three  or 
four  days  after  the  onset  of  the  paralysis  in  spite  of  the  most  careful 
attention ;  they  cannot  be  explained  by  vaso-motor  disturbance,  nor 
by  loss  of  sensation ;  the  nutrition  of  the  skin  is  so  greatly  impaired 
that  the  mere  contact  of  it  with  the  bed  for  a  few  days  is  sufficient 
to  act  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  sore. 

It  wiU  be  noticed  that  in  some  instances  of  trophic  disorder  the  nerves  which  are 
injured  are  effoent ;  the  muscular  wasting  that  occurs  when  a  muscular  nerve  is  cut 
is  the  best  marked  example  of  this.  In  nerve  itaeif  Wallerian  dqpeneration  follows 
the  direction  of  growth,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  the  direction  in  which  t£e  nerve  transmits 
impulses.  The  acute  WaUerian  change  does  not  actually  leap  synapses,  still  the 
trophic  influence  of  one  set  of  neurons  upon  a  second  set  among  whidi  the  axons  of 
the  first  set  terminate  is  shown  by  a  slow  wasting  process,  of  which  chromatolysis 
is  an  early  visible  sign.  In  the  peripheral  axons  of  the  cells  of  the  spinal  and 
corresponding  cranifd  ganglia,  the  tropnic  disorder  follows  a  peripheral  direction, 
while  impulses  are  carried  in  the  opposite  or  afferent  direction.  The  trophic  influence 
here  travels  against  the  stream  of  impulse.  It  cannot  teSi  to  be  a  striking  fact  that 
the  most  marked  trophic  disorders  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  herpes,  acute 
bedsores,  Charcot's  disease,  eye  changes  after  division  or  injury  to  the  fifth  nerve, 
vagus  pneumonia,  etc.,  are  due  to  mterference  with  sensory  channels.  Loss  of 
sensation  is  the  great  predisposing  cause  of  nutritive  misdiief. 

*  The  proof,  however,  that  there  are  distinct  nerve-fibres  anatomically  is  not 
very  conclusive. 
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The  reproductive  organs  consist  in  the  male  of  the  two  testes 
which  produce  spermatozoa,  and  the  ducts  which  lead  from  them, 
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and  in  the  female  of  the  two  ovaries  which  produce  ova,  the 

FallopiaQ  tubes  or  oviducts,  the  uterus,  and  the  vagina. 
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Ibe  testis  is  enclosed  in  a  aerous  membrane  called  the  twwa 
vaginalis,  originally  a  part  of  the  peritoneiun,  which  descends  into  the 
scrotum  before  the  testis  and  Bubseqaently  gets  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  reniainder  of  the  peritonenm.  There  are,  however,  many 
animals  in  which  the  testes  remain  permanently  in  the  abdomen. 
The  external  covering  of  the  testicle  itself  is  a  strong  fibrous  capsule, 
called,  on  account  of  its  white  appearance,  the  tunica  aUn^inea. 
Passing  from  its  inner  surface  are  a  number  of  septa  or  trabecules, 
which  divide  the  oigan  imperfectly  into  lobules.  On  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  o^an  the  capsule  is  greatly  thickened,  and  forms  a  mass 
of  fibrous  tissue  cajled  tine  Corpus  Highmorianvm  (body  of  High- 
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more)  or  tnediattinv/ia  testis.  Attached  to  this  is  a  maoh  oonvolnted 
tube,  which  forms  a  mass  called  the  opididymis.  This  receives  the 
ducts  of  the  testis,  and  is  prolonged  into  a  thick-walled  tube,  the  vas 
dtftrena,  by  which  the  semen  passes  to  the  urethra. 

Each  lobule  of  the  testicle  contains  several  eomolvitd  tubes. 
Every  tube  commences  near  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  terminates 
after  joining  with  others  in  a  straight  tuibuls,  which  passes  into  the 
body  of  Highmore,  where  it  ends  in  a  network  of  tubw,  the  rete  testis. 
From  the  rete  about  fifteen  efferent  ducts  {vasa  efftrentta)  arise, 
which  become  convoluted  to  form  the  coni  vaseulosi,  and  then  pass 
into  the  tube  of  the  epididymis. 

The  convoluted  or  semliuferouB  tubes  (fig.  548)  have  the  following 
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Structure:  each  conBUts  of  (1)  an  outer  boundary  of  flattened  eonnec- 
tive-tissue  cella  intermingled  with  elastic  fibres;  (2)  a  fine  membrana 
.  propria ;  (3)  a.  lining  epithelium  of  many  layers  of  germinal  cells. 
Kezt  to  ^e  membrana  propria  is  a  layer  of  cells,  some  of  which  are 
primordial  germinal  cells,  others  are  spermatogonia  produced  from  the 
primordial  germinal  cells,  but  differing  from  them  in  structure,  and 
the  remainder  are  supporting  or  nurse  cells  which  provide  nutri- 
ment for  the  developing  spermatozoa.  More  intemallj,  between  the 
projecting  processes  of  the  nurse  cells,  are  large  t^)ermaioiyte»  of  the 
first  order,  derived  from  the  division  of  the  spermatogonia.  Still 
nearer  the  lumen  of  the  tube  lie  the  spermatocytes  of  the  second 
order,  which  are  the  daughter-cells  of  the  spermatocyteB  of  the  first 
order,  and  the  spermatocytes  of  the  second  order  give  rise  by  divi- 
sion to  the  spermatids  which  lie  next  the  lumen.    The  spermatids 


nugnlfled.     ] ,    nucloui ;    2, 
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become  imbedded  in  the  inner  ends  of  the  nurse  cells,  where  Uiey 
become  converted  into  spermatozoa.  Svery  spermatid  contains  a 
nucleus,  and  near  the  nucleus  another  structure  called  an  idioiotne, 
containing  a  number  of  microsomes.  There  are  also  a  coloured  or 
chromatoid  body  whose  function  is  not  known,  and  two  centrosomes 
(see  fig.  549). 

The  interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the  testis  is  loose,  and  con- 
tains numerous  lymphatic  clefts.  Lying  in  it.accompanying  the  blood- 
vessels, are  strands  of  polyhedral  epithelial  cells,  of  a  yellowish 
colour  (intfrstitial  c«lls),  which  frequently  contain  crystalloid  bodies 
(fig.  650). 

The  straiffkt  tvhules  consist  of  basement  membrane  and  lining 
cubical  epithelium  only.  The  tubules  of  tha  rete  testis  are  lined  by 
cubical  epithelium;  the  basement  membrane  is  absent.  The  vasa 
efferentia,  coni  vasoUosi,  and  epididymis  are  lined  by  columnar  cells. 
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some  of  which  are  ciliated,  whilst  others  aie  devoid  of  cilia,  and  prob- 
&hly  possess  secretory  functiona.  There  ia  a  good  deal  of  musQular 
tissue  in  their  walls.  The  va»  diftrmu  consists  of  a  mtuoular  wall 
(outer  lajer  longitudinal,  middle  circular,  inner  longitudinal),  lined 
by  a  mucous  membrane,  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  covered  by 
columnar  epithelium. 

The  vtaumlte  sttiwaala  are  outgrowths  of  the  vasa  deferentia.   Each 
is  a  much  convoluted,  branched,  and  sacculated  tube  of  structure 
similar  to  that  of  the  vaa  deferens, 
except    that   the   wall    is    thinner; 
their    secretion    is    added    to     the 
semen. 

Thep«ni»  is  composed  of  cavernous 
tissue  covered  by  skin.  The  caver- 
nous tissue  is  collected  into  three 
tracts,  the  two  corpora  cawmoaa  and 
the  coryut  ^nrngictum  in  the  middle 
line  inferiorly.  All  these  are  en- 
closed in  a  capsule  of  fibrous  and  plain 
muscular  tissue;  the  septa  which 
are  continued  in  from  this  capsule, 
form  the  boundaries  of  the  oavemous 

venous   spaces   of  the   tissue.     The     F,o.B6i.-K™iJi.UK»onh.iioin«no«ii.. 
arteries  run  in  the  septa ;  the  capil-       "•  ^J"?"  '"'»?!"* jr''''  "J"""^  Mdimiy 
lanes   open  into  the  venous  spaces.       cmnBcuurtiinDL  <G»di&t.> 
The  arteries  are  often  called  helicine, 

as  in  Injected  specimens  they  form  twisted  loops  projecting  into  the 
cavernous  spaces  (see  also  p.  315). 

The  Spermatozoa,  suspended  in  a  richly  albuminous  fluid,  con- 
stitute the  semen.  Each  spermatozoon  consists  of  a  head,  a  very 
short  neck,  a  body,  a  tail,  and  an  end-piece.  The  head  is  of  flattened 
ovoid  shape,  and  in  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  its  extent  is  surmounted 
by  a  head-cap  which,  sharpened  at  its  extremity,  forms  a  cutting 
edge.  The  neck  is  very  short,  and  contains  two  centrosomes.  The 
body  is  about  the  same  length  as  the  head ;  it  is  traversed  by  an 
axial  filament  and  a  spiral  fibril  wound  round  the  sheath  of  the 
axial  filament.  More  externally  is  a  layer  called  the  mitochondrial 
sheath,  which  terminates  at  the  junction  with  the  tail  on  an  annular 
disc.  The  axial  filament  is  continued  through  the  tail  into  the  end- 
piece,  and  in  the  tail  is  surrounded  by  thick  sheath.  In  some 
animals,  newts  and  salamanders,  the  tail  is  surrounded  by  a  spiral 
membrane,  hut  this  is  not  present  in  the  human  spermatozoon. 
The  head  of  the  spermatozoon  is  formed  from  the  nucleus  of  the 
spermatid,  the  head-cap  from  the  idiosome ;  the  centrosomes  of  the 
spermatid  pass  to  the  neck,  and  the  cytoplasm  of   the  spermatid 
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is    transfonned    into    the    parts    of    the    body    and    tail    of    the 
spennatozoon. 


B 


Fio.f662.— Semi-diAgrammatio  reproMnUtlon  of 
human  a permatosoa.  A,  front  view ;  B.  side 
▼lew.  1,  Head  cap  fturoondlng  head ;  8, 
neck ;  8,  bodv ;  4,  tall ;  6,  end-piece.  The 
axial  filament  runt  through  the  body  and 
tall  into  the  end*piece. 


Fio.  56S.— Diagram  of 
part  of  a  human  aper- 
matosoon  highly  mag- 
ntfled  (after  Meres). 
1,  Head  cap ;  2,  head  ; 
8,  anterior  oentroaooM 
In  neck;  4,  poateilar 
centroaome  in  neck ;  5. 
axial  filament;  0,  aptami 
aheath;  7,  sheath  of 
axial  filament  In  body  ; 
S^toehoodrial  aheath; 
0,  annnlua ;  10,  thick 
sheath  of  axial  fdament 
intaiL 


Fkmale  Oboans 

The  Ovary  is  composed  of  fibrous  tissue  (stroma)  containing, 
near  its  attachment  to  the  broad  ligament,  a  number  of  plain 
muscular  fibres.  It  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  cubical  cells,  c»dled 
the  germinal  epithelium,  which,  in  young  animals,  is  seen  dipping 
down,  here  and  there,  into  the  stroma.  The  stroma  contains  a 
number  of  yellow  polyhedral  cells  similar  to  the  interstitial  ccUb 
of  the  testicle. 

Sections  of  the  ovary  show  that  the  stroma  is  crowded  with  a 
number  of  rounded  cells,  the  oocytes,  derived  from  primitive  genn 
cells,  which,  in  the  early  stages,  were  intermingled  with  the  cells  <rf 
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the  germinal  epithelium.    There  are  also  Dumerons  Tesicles  of  differ- 
eDt  sizes  which  are  called  Qraajian  follicles.    The  Bmallesc  follicles 


wof  thunWnu  lad  lU  11. ._    .„... 

uppw  »rt  of  Chs  Tiglu  tun  bam  Utd  opan  bf  nmoving  tlig  ponvkir  ir«U ;  tli*  FftUopUn  tab*, 
routid  llguoent,  uid  ovulu  1lnui»nt  h&vfl  boaa  cut  ihort,  and  uia  brofd  Ugammt  mnOT«d  m  tin 
liftdda:  Oittwappapiiitoltiu  aUnu;  i,tb*  cerrii  oppalti  tlw  «  Intninim  ;  tb*  Maognlu 
■hkpgot  tba  Dlorlnt  oTltr  ii  ihovn,  and  tfaa  dHatatlon  at  tbtoarrlealetTt^wlthUisnigBtcnMd 
trbor  Title ;  v^  DppaT  pArt  of  tb«  riglu ;  od^  Fallopian  tab*  or  orldnot ;  tiM  nano*  iwmmnnliiattrm 
ot  !(•  otiltf  wltb  tbtk  or  tba  conia  of  lbs  uterai  on  aaob  ilda  li  tta ;  I,  nand  lliamait ;  Iv,  Ueb- 
rnant  of  tlu  omjp ;  g,  avarr ;  <,  irld*  ontei  part  ot  tb*  right  Fallopian  tnta ;  JL  lU  AmbcIMM 
•itnml^ ;  f»,  paromlDni ;  \,  oaa  o!  tli<  lijrdjitldi  fnqn*DU]r  tMOi  eoDntetcd  with  th*  bnad  Uini. 
EMDt.    (.    (Alloi  TboDuon.) 

are  near  the  surface,  the  largest  are  deeply  placed,  but  as  they  ex- 
pand thej  again  approach  the  surface,  and  ultimately  rupture  upon  it 


ID.  GiiEi.— Tiawof  >(M!tlODOttb«om7i>f  thaeat.  1,  Ontai  ooTvlni  and  tna  bordar  of  til*  onij ;  r, 
atuebtd  boidtr ;  3,  tb*  ovarian  itroma,  pna*ntlns  a  Sbnnu  and  Taiculac  itiuatun ;  t,  (laoDlar 
■nb*tuica  Irlng  eilamal  totbaBbroiu  iCroniai  4,  blood'Teaiali ;  S,ownai  in  tbalr  earllMt  ■taggi 
oocDPTlng  a  part  of  tbe  granular  lafar  near  tbe  mrfao* ;  S,  oocrtaa  wblcb  baia  begun  to  anluii* 
and  to  paai  mon  dMplj  into  th*  otbij  ;  T,  oocrU*  nmnd  wblcb  tba  OraaBan  lOllIi;!*  and  tunica 
gntmloia  an  now  tormsd,  and  wUoh  bare  pawd  aomawbat  daeperlnto  tbaovair  and  are  ■nnooiulad 
by  tb*  flbroiuatroiiia;  B,  mora  adranced  Oraallan  Ibtllclawltb  tba  oocrta  ImMddad  In  Uie  lafar  of 
ealla  ooniUtnting  tba  proUgemii  dlic ;  0,  tba  moat  adianecd  tblllel*  DOntalnlug  tb<  oocTta,  ate.;  V, 
a  (blllola  from  wblcb  tbe  ooofts  bai  acoldanUUj  caoapad ;  10,  oorpua  Intaam.    (BabMa.) 

A  Graafian  follicle  has  an  external  wall  formed  by  the  stroma ; 
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this  ifl  lined  intenullj  bj  a  Ujer  of  cells,  derived  from  the  genniiul 
epitbelitun,  irtiich  mnroundfl  Uw  oocjta  At  a  later  stage  Uiere  are 
two  laTsn  of  edis,  one  lining  the  earitf ,  and  the  other  snrronnding 


Wia,  5M. — HHtkn  of  Iba  orjuyof  ft  at.  Atffrmbal  fpltAftUqm;  B^lmuMan  Gnaflu  fblUcle;  C, 
■CnjiDB  of  oTuj ;  p,  EODA  p«JlncidA  imiToatbdlng  tha  oocjt« ;  R,  GtmAas  foUida  ilwviiig  linlnc 
alU;  F.bUicletnmwtaiebUMOOiTMbM&imaDl.    (T.  D.  HutIl) 

the  oocyte,  but  the  two  are  close  together.    A  viscid  fluid  collects 
between  the  two,  and  as  the  follicle  grows,  separates  them. 

The  cells  in  each  layer  multiply,  and  are  eventually  arranged  in 
several  strata.    The  lining  epi^uium  of  the  follicle  is  then  called 


n  flt  thit  period.     .,-., 
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the  mmibrana  granuloma,  and  the  heaped  mass  of  cells  around  the 
oocyte,  the  disetu  proligena.  The  fluid  inoreaees  in  quantity,  the 
follicle  becomes  tenser,  and  finally  it  reaches  the  Burface  of  the  organ 
and  bursts ;  the  oocyte  or  ovarian  ovum  is  thus  set  free,  and  is  seized 
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bj  the  fringed  ends  of  the  Fallopian  tube  and  thence  passes  to  the 
uterus.  The  bursting  of  a  follicle  usually  occurs  about  the  time  of 
menstruation. 

After  the  rupture  of  the  Graafian  follicle,  it  is  filled  up  with  what 
is  known  as  a  corpus  ItU&um.  This  is  derived  from  the  wall  of  the 
f oUicle,  and  consists  of  columns  of  yellow  cells  developed  from  the 
yellow  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa ;  it  contains  a  blood-clot  in 
its  centre.  These  cells  multiply,  and  their  strands  get  folded  and 
converge  to  a  central  strand  of  connective  tissue;  between  the 
columns  there  are  septa  of  connective  tissue  with  blood-vessels.  The 
corpus  luteum  after  a  time  gradually  disappears ;  but  if  pregnancy 
supervenes  it  becomes  larger  and  more  persistent  (see  fig.  557).  The 
following  table  gives  the  chief  facts  in  the  life-history  of  the  ordinary 
corpus  luteum  of  menstruation,  compared  with  that  of  pr^nancy : — 


At  the  end  of 

three  weeks, 

OnemarUh    . 


Two  months  . 
Six  months  . 
Nine  months. 


Oorpufl  liUtemn  of 
Menstruation. 

Three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
convoluted  wall  pale. 

Smaller;  convoluted  waU 
bright  yellow ;  clot  still 
reddish. 

Reduced  to  the  condition 
of  an  insignificant  cica- 
trix. 

Absent 


Oorpus  Luteum  of 
Pregnancy. 

diameter;   central  clot  reddish; 

Laiger;  convoluted  wall  bright 
yeUow ;  clot  stiU  reddish. 

Seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter; convoluted  wall  bright 
vellow;  clot  decolorised. 

SttU  as  large  as  at  end  of  second 
month ;  clot  fibrinous ;  convo- 
luted waU  paler. 

One  half  an  inch  in  diameter; 
central  clot  converted  into  a 
radiating  cicatrix ;  the  external 
wail  tolerably  thick  and  con- 
voluted, but  without  any  bright 
yellow  colour. 

The  corpus  luteum  possibly  yields  an  internal  secretion,  the 
effect  of  wluch  is  to  assist  gestation  in  some  at  present  unknown 
way. 

Many  Graafian  follicles  never  burst ;  they  attain  a  certain  degree 
of  maturity  even  during  childhood,  and  then  atrophy. 

The  ovarian  ovum  or  oocyte  of  the  first  order  (fig.  558)  is  a  large 
spheroidal  cell  surrounded  by  a  transparent  striated  membrane  called 
the  zona  pellticida,  or  zona  striata.  The  protoplasm  is  filled  with  large 
fatty  and  albuminous  granules  (i/olk  spJiendes),  except  in  the  part 
around  the  nucleus,  which  is  comparativelv  free  from  them.  It  con- 
tains a  nucleus,  and  ususdly  one  very  well-marked  nucleolus.  The 
nucleus  and  nucleolus  are  still  often  called  by  their  old  names, 
gemvinal  vssicle  and  germinal  spot  respectively.  An  attraction 
sphere,  not  shown  in  the  figure,  is  also  present,  and  a  fine  mem- 
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iKuie,  the  wiitHim*  aumirmu,  is  nud  to  lie  between  the  protoplasm 
and  the  zona  pellocida. 

^nte  oocjtes  m  developed  fnau  the  primitiTe  germ  cells  which 


in  the  earliest  stages  are  intenpeised  amid  other  cells  of  the  germina] 
epithelium.  The  primitiTe  germ  cells  divide  and  produce  oogonia ; 
and  hj  the  division  of  the  oogonia,  oocytes  are  formed  (fig.  559^ 


Vvi.  &M'-— DlA^TUB  vhoirlDg  mv]«  of  dftvalopmrnt  t»f  wcjtfls  of  tha  Ant  ozdBT  Chm  prtnUUra^ 
lu  munnullan  ovirjr.  1,  Gennlnal  «p1i1ib11iidi  :  i,  pilmlUva  ggns  Mlli;  t,  oogoiii;  4,  a 
thv  nntordn.  Jd  A,  two  primltlvs  germ  callft  trt  jaaj  ImbnddAd  In  tha  gennliiAl  «pltba] 
B,  *  prlmltivQ  gnrD  mil  Lka  dMOAiid«d  Into  Ihfl  ilroma  of  the  ovmiy  mcoompAiiiBd  "bj  oalli  pr 
rmn  ttaa  giirmliiAl  splthsllDm  irblch  vUl  bacams  Uia  calli  of  the  mtintaui  gnnnlou.  u  u,  ua 
ooKonli  dcilTHl  rrom  prtniltfva  gmri  cnlli,  ud  (kkjM  oltlif  lint  onlar  pradimad  by  dlTWOD  of  tha 
ODKonla.  an  iHa.    (Afttr  BUUgr.) 

The  oc^nia  and  oocytes  sink  into  the  stroma,  surrounded  bj  cells, 
produced  by  the  proliferation  of  the  germinal  epithelium,  wMeh  are 
destined  to  form  the  membrana  granulosa  and  the  discus  proligems. 
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The  Fallopian  Tubes  have  externally  a  serous  coat  from  the 
peritoneum,  then  a  muscular  coat  (longitudinal  fibres  outside,  circular 
inside),  and  most  internally  a  vascular  mucous  membrane  thrown 
into  longitudinal  folds,  and  covered  with  ciliated  epithelium. 

The  uterus  consists  of  the  same  three  layers.  The  muscular 
coat  is,  however,  very  thick,  and  is  made  up  of  two  strata  imperfectly 
separated  by  connective  tissue  and  blood-vessels.  Of  these  the 
thinner  outer  division  is  the  true  muscular  coat,  the  fibres  of  which 
are  arranged  partly  longitudinally,  partly  circularly.  The  inner 
division  is  very  thick,  its  fibres  nm  chiefly  in  a  circular  direction ; 
the  extremities  of  the  uterine  glands  extend  into  its  internal  surface. 
It  is  in  fact  a  much  hypertrophied  muscularis  mucossB.  The 
mucous  membrane  is  thick  and  consists  of  a  corium  of  soft  con- 
nective tissue,  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium ;  this  is  continued  down 
into  long  tubular  glands  which  have,  as  a  rule,  a  convoluted  course. 
In  the  cervix  the  glands  are  shorter.  Near  the  os  uteri  the  epi- 
thelium becomes  stratified;  stratified  epithelium  also  lines  the 
vagina. 

At  each  menstrual  period  the  uterus  becomes  congested,  and 
some  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  ruptured; 
the  blood,  together  with  the  secretion  of  the  glands  and  some 
epithelial  debris  from  the  surface,  constitutes  the  menstrual  flow, 
which  usually  lasts  two  or  three  days.  The  amount  of  destruction 
of  the  surface  epithelium  is  not,  however,  a  marked  phenomenon ; 
still  less  is  there  any  disintegration  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 

Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  the  special  internal  secretion  of  the  corpus 
luteum,  a  more  general  problem  is  whether  the  influence  of  the  generative  glands 
on  the  general  metabolism  of  the  body  may  not  be  due  to  internal  secretions. 
Removal  of  the  testes  (castration)  or  of  the  ovaries  (spaying)  certainly  alters  the 
whole  growth  and  appearance  of  the  animal.  A  horse  and  a  stallion,  an  ox  and  a 
bull,  are  very  different  creatures.  However  probable  the  theory  may  be,  we  have 
no  positive  knowledge  of  the  composition  or  even  of  the  existence  of  such  internal 
secretions.  The  hormone  which  stimulates  milk  secretion  is  a  product  rather  of  the 
foetus  than  of  the  ovary  (p.  483).  Whether  the  time  relationship  between  the 
ripening  of  a  Graafian  follicle  and  the  menstrual  flow  is  due  to  nervous  or  chemical 
agencies  is  quite  problematical. 
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CHAPTER  LIX 

DKVELOPMEXT 

The  description  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  tissues  and  organs 
constitutes  the  portion  of  biological  science  known  as  embryologj. 
In  a  physiological  text-book  it  is  only  possible  to  deal  with  the 
merest  outlines  of  the  principal  facts  of  development. 

The  following  descriptions  are  based,  as  far  as  possible,  upon 
observations  wluch  have  been  made  on  the  development  of 
manmials,  but  many  of  the  phenomena  of  development  have  only 
been  seen  in  lower  forme,  and  their  occurrence  in  mammals  (includ- 
ing man)  is  a  matter  of  inference. 

Interest  is  added  to  the  subject,  however,  by  the  consideration 
of  phenomena  which  occur  in  lower  animals ;  for  the  scientific  dis- 
cussion of  embryology  must  always  start  from  a  wide  survey  of 
the  whole  animal  kingdom,  because  the  changes  which  occur  in  the 
embryological  history  of  the  highest  animals,  form  a  compressed, 
though  in  many  cases  a  modified  picture  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  their  historical  development  from  lower  types. 

The  Ovum. 

The  human  ovum  is  like  that  of  other  mammals,/  a  small  cell 
about  Y^T  to  Yhr  "^ch  in  diameter. 

The  changes  by  which  the  ovum,  or  a  portion  of  the  ovum,  is 
transformed  into  the  young  animal  may  take  place  either  inside  or 
outside  the  body  of  the  parent.  If  they  take  place  inside  the  parent, 
as  in  mammals,  including  the  human  subject,  the  ovum  is  small,  and 
the  nutriment  necessary  for  its  growth  and  development  is  derived 
from  the  surrounding  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  mother.  If  the 
development  takes  place  outside  the  parent's  body,  as  in  birds,  the 
egg  is  larger;  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  nutritive  material 
called  the  yolk,  and  it  may,  in  addition,  be  surrounded  by  sheaths  of 
nutritive  substance.  Thus,  in  the  hen's  egg,  the  yellow  part  alone  is 
comparable  with  the  mammalian  ovum,  and  the  larger  part  of  that 
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is  merely  nutritive  substance.  Upon  the  yolk  is  a  whitish  speck,  the 
cicatricula,  which  is  a  small  mass  of  protoplasm,  about  ^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  In  the  cicatricula  lies  the  nucleus  or  germinal  vesicle, 
and  it  is  this  small  mass  of  protoplasmic  substance  which  divides 
and  grows  to  produce  the  chick ;  the  yolk  and  the  surrounding  white 
being  used  as  food. 

Ova  such  as  the  hen's,  in  which  only  a  small  part,  the  cicatricula, 
divides  and  grows,  are  called  meroblastic.  Small  ova,  with  little  food 
yolk,  such  as  the  human  ovum,  divide  completely  during  develop- 
ment, and  are  called  holoblastic,  but  numerous  gradations  occur 
between  the  two  extreme  types. 

The  structure  of  the  ovarian  ovum  in  mammals  and  its  mode  of 
formation  have  already  been  considered  (p.  863),  but  before  such  an 
ovum  can  develop  it  must  first  become  mature,  and  then  it  must  be 
impregnated  by  the  entrance  of  a  spermatozoon. 


Maturation  of  the  Ovum. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  germ  cells  which  form  the  ova 
are  at  first  imbedded  in  the  germinal  epithelium,  from  which  they 
pass  into  the  stroma  of  the  ovary,  and  then  by  division  and  growth 
they  form  oogonia ;  from  the  oogonia,  oocytes  of  the  first  order  are 
developed,  and  the  oocytes  of  the  first  order  become  enclosed  in 
Graafian  follicles.  The  process  by  which  the  oocytes  of  the  first 
order  become  converted  into  mature  ova  is  known  as  maturation; 
this  consists  essentially  of  a  double  mitotic  division  of  the  oocyte, 
each  division  producing  two  unequal  parts.  The  first  division 
produces  an  oocyte  of  the  second  order  and  the  first  polar  body,  and 
the  second,  which  takes  place  without  any  resting-stage,  results  in 
the  formation  of  the  mature  ovum  and  the  second  polar  body.  Thus, 
when  the  two  divisions  are  completed,  the  mature  ovum  and  two 
polar  bodies  lie  inside  the  zona  pellucida. 

The  unequal  division  is  associated  with  an  eccentric  position 
of  the  spindle.  At  each  division  one  end  of  the  spindle  projects 
on  the  surface  with  a  little  surrounding  protoplasm,  and  it  is  this 
small  nodule  which  becomes  the  polar  body  (see  fig.  560). 

One  of  the  essential  features  of  maturation  is  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  chromosomes  in  the  nucleus.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  nuclei  of  all  animal  cells,  including  germ  cells  and  oogonia,  con- 
tain a  definite  number  of  chromosomes.  When  maturation  com- 
mences in  the  oocytes  of  the  first  order,  an  achromatic  spindle  is 
formed  in  the  usual  way;  but  instead  of  the  ordinary  number  of 
chromosomes  appearing  at  its  equator,  only  half  that  number  are 
seen :  for  example,  if  eight  be  the  normal  number  of  chromosomes. 
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only  four  appear.    Further,  each  chromosome  is  not  a  slender  Y-shaped 
loop,  but  a  short,  thick  rod,  or  ring,  or  group  of  four  particles.   Neither 
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Fio.  &60.--Diagrain  showing  the  fonn«tion  of  the  polar  bodies  (maturation  of  the  ovum).  A,  B,  and  G 
show  stages  in  the  formation  of  the  first  polar  body  by  heterotype  mitosis.  A  is  the  oocyte  of  tiM 
first  order  at  the  commencement  of  mitosis,  when  only  half  the  usual  number  of  chromoeomes 
appear.  G  is  the  oocyte  of  the  second  order ;  it  has  no  distinct  nudens,  because  no  resting-stage 
occurs  ;  after  the  separation  of  the  first  polar  body,  the  chromosomes  which  remain  in  the  oocyte 
of  the  second  order  at  once  rearrange  themselves  on  a  new  spindle.  D  Is  the  mature  ovum,  with 
the  female  pronucleus  and  the  two  polar  bodies.  1,  First  polar  bud ;  3,  first  p(dar  body ;  8,  second 
polar  body ;  4,  chromosomes  on  spindle  of  oocyte  of  first  order ;  5,  zona  striata ;  6,  rildline 
membrane;  7,  daughter  chromosomes  in  first  polar  bud ;  8,  female  pronucleus. 

does  it  split  longitudinally  in  the  usual  way,  but  transversely ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  process  the  oocyte  of  the  second  order  and  the  first 
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Pio.  &dl.— Diagram  showing  the  stages  in  the  maturation  of  the  ovum  when  the  first  polar  body 
divides.  A  similar  diagram  would  represent  the  formation  of  spermatids  from  a  spermatocyte  m 
the  first  order.  1,  Oocyte  of  the  first  order ;  2,  oocyte  of  the  sea)nd  order ;  2a,  first  polar  body ;  8, 
mature  ovum ;  8a,  second  polar  body ;  2al,  and  2a2,  daughter  cells  of  the  first  polar  body.  All  the 
last  generation  in  the  male  would  be  spermatids  of  equal  value. 

polar  body  both  contain  four  chromosomes.     This  form  of  mitosis  is 
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known  as  heterotype,  whilst  the  ordinary  form  is  called  homoiTpe. 
The  second  division  which  produces  the  mature  ovum  and  the  second 
polar  body  is  of  the  homotype  form,  and  the  final  result  is  that  each 
of  the  s^ments  into  which  the  oocyte  of  the  first  order  has  divided 
— the  mature  ovum  and  the  two  polar  bodies — contains  half  the 
number  of  chromosomes  present  in  the  parent  germinal  celL  In 
some  cases  the  first  polar  body  divides  at  the  same  time  that  the 
second  polar  body  is  formed,  and  the  process  may  be  represented  by 
the  schema  in  fig.  561. 

The  nucleus  of  the  mature  ovum  is  known  as  the  femalia  pro- 
nucleus 

Impregnation. 

By  impr^nation  is  meant  the  union  of  a  spermatozoon  with  a 
mature  ovum.  The  spermatozoon,  moving  by  the  flagellar  movement 
of  its  tail,  meets  the  mature  ovum 
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in  the  upper  part  of  the  Fallopian 

tube,  and  by  means  of  its  sharp        //^''^^_      ^^^^^cN^V'**'*^12!md* 
head  cap  it  pierces  the  zona  pel-  ~ 


lucida,  and  the  head,  neck,  and 
possibly  part  of  the  body,  enter 
the  substance'  of  the  ovum, 
where  they  undergo  transforma- 
tion, and  are  converted  into  a  \\  yi^V^«S!wLE« 
malepronucleus  with  an  attendant 
attraction  sphere  and  its  centro- 
some.    The  male  pronucleus  con-     ^^  ^,_^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  bu-tcpuere. 

tarns  the  same  number  of  Chromo-  showing    lU    new    nucleus    and    attraction 

.  1        •  1        '  1  spheres;  the  yolk  granules  haT6  been  omitted. 

somes  as  the  female  pronucleus,  »-       ,     ^     e- 

for  the  mitosis  which  occurs  when  the  spermatocyte  of  the  first  order 
divides  to  form  the  two  spermatocytes  of  the  second  order,  is  a 
heterotype  mitosis,  in  which  only  half  the  usual  number  of  chromo- 
somes appear;  and  consequently  the  spermatocytes  of  the  second 
order,  and  their  descendants  the  spermatids,  also  contain  only  half 
the  typical  number  of  chromosomes.  These  are  retained  in  the 
spermatozoa,  which  are  produced  by  modification  of  the  spermatid, 
and  they  reappear  in  the  male  pronucleus. 

After  the  male  pronucleus  has  formed  in  the  substance  of  the 
mature  ovum,  it  approaches  the  female  pronucleus,  and  when  the 
two  pronuclei  fuse,  fertilisation  is  completed.  The  nucleus  which 
results  from  the  fusion — the  first  segmentation  nucleus — contains 
the  typical  number  of  chromosomes,  half  being  derived  from  the  female 
and  half  from  the  male  germinal  element.  When  the  fertilisation  is 
completed,  the  segmentation  nucleus  is  accompanied  by  two  attrac- 
tion spheres  with  their  centrosomes  (see  fig.  562) ;  one  of  these  spheres 
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is  that  associated  with  the  male  pronucleus,  but  the  origin  of  the  other 
IB  uncertain.  It  may  belong  to  the  ovum,  though  it  was  not  apparent 
during  the  maturation,  or  it  may  have  been  produced  by  the  division 
of  the  oentrosome  and  attraction  sphere  wmch  accompany  the  male 
proQuoleuB. 

Segmentation. 

After  fertilisation  is  completed,  the  ovum  divides  into  two  parts ; 

each  of  these  E^in  divides,  and  so  on  till  a  mulberry-shaped  mass — 

the  morula — is  formed.     It  consists  of  a  lai^  number  ol  small  cells, 

and  it  is  enclosed  together  with  the  polar 

bodies,  in  the  zona  pellucida.    The  polar 

bodies  soon  disappear ;  indeed  in  many  cases 

they  have  vanished  long  before  the  morula 

is  completed.     A  cavity  soon  appears  in  the 

morula,  which  thus  becomes  converted  into 

a  blastula  or  blastocyst    The  cells  which 

form  the  peripheral  wall  of  the  hlastula 

assume  a  more  or  less  cubical  form,  whilst 

those  which  lie  in  the  interior  and  form  the 

inner  cell  mass  are  irregular  in  outline,  and 

they  are  grouped  together  at  one  pole  of  the 

blaatulo.      At   this   period   the   blastula   is 

unilaminar,  except  at  the  region  where  the 

inner  cell  mass  is  situated;  but  soon   the 

cells  of  the  inner  mass  extend  round  the 

cavity   and   the   wall  of   the  cyst  becomes 

bilaminar,    the  outer    layer    being    called 

epiblast     and     the    inner     hypoblast.       In 

amphioxus  and  in  many  invertebrates  the 

blastula  is  at  first  entirely  unilaminar,  no 

inner  cell  mass  being  present.    In  these  cases 

the  inner  layer  is  formed  by  the  inv^ination 

of  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  vesicle,  and  the 

opening  at  which  the  invagination  occurs  is 

known  as  the  blastopore  or  primitive  mouth. 

If  the  surface  of  a  bilaminar  mammalian 

''v.ri^iti!''IJf^rcL»yl(«"it     hlastodoHn  18  examined,  an  area  is  found 

ih«  Qvum.  (Oniton.)  wMch  is  darker  or  more  opaque  than  the 

rest;  this  is  the  area  where  the  embryo 

will   he   formed,  and  it  is   known   as  the  germinal  or  embryonic 

area  (tig.  564).     It   corresponds   with  the  r^on  where  the  inner 

mass  is  adherent  to   the  outer  layer,  and  in  it  the  epiblast  cells 

are  of  cubical  or  columnar  form,  whilst  over  the  remainder  of  the 

wall    of   the   vesicle   they  have    been    transformed    into   fattened 
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plates  (fig.  565).  At  first  the  germinal  area  is  circular,  then  it 
becomes  ovoid,  and  ultimately  pear-shaped,  the  narrow  part  of 
the  pear-shaped  area  indicating  the  r^on  oF  the  posterior  end  of 
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the  body  of  the  future  embryo   (fig.    566).     A  linear  streak — the 

primitive  streak — quickly  appears  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  area, 

and  after  a  time,  a  groove^the  primitive  groove — appears  od  its 

surface.     In  the  meantime,  a  second  groove  has  appeared  on  the 

surface  of  the  ovum  in  front  of  the  primitive  streak.    This  is  the 

neural  groove  or  rudiment  of  the  central  canal  of  the  brain  and  spinal 

cord.    It  is  bounded  by  two  folds — 

the  neural  folds,  which  are  united 

together  at  their  anterior  ends,  but 

their  posterior  ends,  which  embrace 

the   anterior  end  of  the  primitive     B 

streak,  do  not  unite  until  after  the 

appearance  of  the  opening  at  the 

anterior  end  of  the  primitive  streak,     a 

This  opening,  therefore,  connects  the 

neural  groove  with  theeavity  in  the 

interior  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle,    ^^^  ^^  _Di.Krtm  or  ■  ■nrh™  tibw  of  ■ 

which  is  called  the  archenteric  cavity,  in»min»li«n  bl««toderm  «f[*r  Ihe  tonmlion 

J      .■■  i_      -.      <.!_  '1.1      J.    i_  Of  Iba  neunl  eroave.    1,  Cermlu^  arei ;  2, 

and      through      it      the    epiblast     be-  seani  ndge  -  S,  nsunl  groova :  4,  neuren- 

comes  continuous  with  the  hypoblast.  ^.?;SV.^£'  Tu^f'^lfSSr-" 
Therefore  it  evidently  represents  a  i"  ^  '*^'  ^'  ""*  "' '""™  ''"'™  "" 
part    of    the    blastopore    of    more 

primitive  forms,  and  it  is  called  the  neurenteric  canal.  It  soon 
closes,  and  all  traces  of  it  are  lost. 

The  primitive  streak  itself  is  due  to  a  down-growth  of  a  linear 
ridge  of  epiblastic  cells,  and  soon  after  its  formation  a  layer  of  cells, 
the  mesoMast  or  third  layer  of  the  blastoderm,  grows  out  from 
its  sides  and  posterior  end,  and  extends  between  the  epiblast  and 
hypoblast  over  the  whole  area  of  the  vesicle. 

That  portion  of  the  mesoblast  which  lies  immediately  at  the  sides 
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of  the  nearal  groove  becomes  partiallj  separated  from  the  rest,  and 
at  the  same  time  divided  into  caboidal  blocks,  the  protovertefarae  or 
mesoblastic  somites.  The  more  laterally  situated  part  of  the-meso- 
blast  constitutes  the  lateral  plates,  and  the  narrow  strand  of  meso- 
blastic cells  which  connects  the  lateral  plate  on  each  side  with  the 
protovertebral  somites  is  the  intermediate  cell  mass.  Soon  after  its 
formation  the  lateral  mesoblast  is  cleft  into  two  layers,  and  the  space 
which  appears  between  the  two  layers  is  called  the  codom  (figs.  567, 
568).    The  outer  or  somatic  layer  of  the  mesoblast  adheres  to  the 


Ffo.  597.— DUgnm  of  a  tnuMvene  aactioo 
through  a  nunnmaHan  bUatodenn  alotig 
Hue  A  in  fig.  M6.  1,  PrimitlTe  gtoor* ;  2, 
primitive  itreak  ;  t,  epi blast ;  4,  meMblact ; 
b,  hjrpoblaat ;  0,  ccelom ;  7,  archentoroS. 
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Fio.  568.— Diagram  of  a  tnosmn 
thxoof^  a  mammaUan  blastodarm  aitao^ 
line  B  in  fig.  5M.  1,  Neural  groore ;  2, 
neural  ridge;  S,  epiblaat;  4,  soanatfe 
meaoMast ;  5,  splaochnic  meaolilast ;  6, 
hxpoblast :  7,  aomatopjeiir ;  8,  sptaiadi. 
iioplenr;  9,  notocbord;  10,  ooelom;  11, 
arcbenteron. 


epiblast;  the  two  together  form  the  somatopleur.  The  inner  or 
splanchnic  layer  fuses  with  the  hypoblast  to  form  the  splanchnopleur. 
Cavities  also  appear  in  the  mesoblastic  somites. 

Whilst  the  mesoblast  is  extending  and  cleaving,  the  neural  folds 
gradually  grow  in  height,  and  their  free  mai^ins  turn  inwards  and 
fuse  together.  This  fusion  commences  in  the  cervical  region,  and 
extends  forwards  and  backwards,  and  when  it  is  completed  the  neural 
groove  is  converted  into  a  closed  tube,  the  neural  tube,  and  the  original 
groove  is  now  the  central  canal  of  the  nervous  system.  In  the  ovum 
at  this  period  there  are,  therefore,  three  cavities :  (1)  The  neural  or 
central  canal  confined  to  the  embryonic  region;  (2)  The  coalom  or 
space  in  the  mesoblast;  (3)  The  archenteron  within  the  hypoblast 
The  embryonic  area  is  still  outspread  on  the  surface  of  the  ovum. 
When  the  changes  to  which  reference  has  been  made  are  well 
a<:lvanced,  and  in  many  cases  before  the  neural  groove  is  closed,  the 
embryonic  area  begins  to  fold  oflf  from  the  rest  of  the  ovum.  A 
sulcus  appears  all  round  the  margins  of  the  area,  and  over  this  sulcus 
the  area  bends  forwards,  backwards,  and  laterally.  It  looks  as  if 
some  constricting  agent  had  been  placed  round  the  margin  of  the 
area,  and  that  afterwards  the  area  above  the  constriction,  and  the 
area  below  had  gone  on  growing  rapidly.  In  this  way,  the  ovum  is 
cUiarly  separated  into  two  parts,  an  upper,  the  embryo,  and  a  lower, 
whicjh  Incomes  the  appendages  of  the  embryo.     The  anterior  part 
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of  the  folded  embironic  area  is  known  as  the  head  fold,  the  posterior 
as  the  tail  fold,  and  the  two  are  coQuected  together  on  each  side  by 
the    lateral   folds.     As    the    constriction 
between  the  embryonic  and  non-embryonic  '*  <* 

parts  affects  the  interior  as  well  aa  the 
exterior  of  the  ovum,  it  follows  that  three 
cavities  are  present  in  the  embryo.  (1)  The 
central  canal  of  the  neural  tube,  which  is 
of  course  lined  by  epiblast.  (2)  A  por- 
tion of  the  archenteron  lined  by  hypo- 
blast. (3)  A  portion  of  the  coelom  or 
cavity  of  the  mesoblast  (fig.  570). 

The  central  canal  of  the  neural  tube,  aa 
before  stated,  becomes  the  cavity  of  the 
permanent  central  nervous  system,  and  it 
forms  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord, 
the  lateral,  third  and  fourth  ventricles,  and 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  which  connects 
the  third  and  fourth  ventricles  together. 

The  portion  of  the  archenteron  en- 
closed in  the  embryo  forms  the  primitive 
gut.  The  part  contained  in  the  head  fold 
is  the  fore-gut,  that  in  the  tail  fold  is  the 
hind-gut,  and  the  remainder  is  the  mid- 
gi.t  (fig.  571).  _  ■  _ 

The  constriction  where  the  body  of  the 
embryo  becomes  continuous  with  the  re-     pm.  sw— Bmbrrochiekoehout,) 

mainder  of  the  ovum,  is  known  ultimately       "' '       •■--■■-  --  -  - 

as  the  umbilicus.  It  remains  pervious  till 
birth,  when  the  embryo  is  separated  from  iM«i"r(5^ 
the  rest  of  the  ovum,  and  through  it  the  towI*"tu*k 
mid-gut  is  connected  with  the  remainder  n'*'^]''"''^ 
of  the  archenteron  (which  is  henceforth  t'mHi'^fll 
called  the  yolk-sac)  by  a  narrow  hypoblastic  XE^""wci 
tube,  the  vitello-intestinal  duct  (fig.  570,  !I"u'o'*h'» 
10). 

The  portion  of  the  mesoblastic ,  cavity 
enclosed  in  the  embryo  is  called  the  body 
cavity.  It  gradually  differentiates  into  the 
pericardial,  pleural  and  peritoneal  cavities, 
which  are  eventually  entirely  separated 
from  each  other. 

In  the  early  stages  the  gut  is  close  to 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  body,  but  after  a  time  it  advances  into  the 
body  cavity ;  it  remains  connected,  however,  with  the  dorsal  wall  by 
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a  fold  of  the  splanchnic  portion  of  the  mesoblast,  which  is  called  the 
dorsal  mesentery.  A  situikr  mesentery  is  found  connecting  the 
ventral  wall  of  that  portion,  fore-gut,  which  becomes  stomach  and 
duodenum,  with  the  rentral  wall  of  the  body. 

Before  the  neural  groove  is  closed  and  becomes  the  neural  canal, 
the  hypoblast  beneath  the  middle  of  the  groove  becomes  thickened  to 
form  a  longitudinal  ridge  (fig.  568).  This  ridge  is  the  notochord  or 
primitive  skeletal  axia  It  soon  separatee  from  the  remainder  of  the 
hypoblast,  and  forms  a  round  cord,  which  lies  at  first  immediately 


V8rt«br«l  tomlta;  a,  oplblMt;  1,  ionntk  ..  ., 
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beneath  the  neural  groove,  and  afterwards  beneath  the  neural  tube, 
extending  from  the  anterior  end  of  the  primitive  gut,  which  lies 
beneath  that  region  of  the  neural  tube  which  afterwards  becomes 
the  mid-brain,  to  the  caudal  end  of  the  embryo  (figa  570,  571). 

It  followB  from  what  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  embryo 
attains  its  distinct  form  by  a  process  of  folding ;  but  for  some  time 
after  it  is  separated  off  from  the  remainder  of  the  ovum  (except  at  the 
margins  of  the  umbilical  orifice),  it  has  no  limbs.  After  a  time  a  ridge 
appears  on  each  side  of  the  body,  along  the  line  of  the  intermediate 
cell  mass  in  the  interior ;  this  is  the  WolflGan  ridge,  and  from  its 
anterior  and  posterior  parts,  the  limbs  grow  out  as  small  horizontal 
ledges. 

The  differentiated  embryo  contains  parts  of  all  the  layers  of  the 
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blastoderm,  and  from  each  of  these  certain  organs  are  formed  as 
indicated  in  the  following  list : — 

1.  From  Epiblast.— a.  The  epidermis  and  its  appendages. 
J.  The  nervous  system,  both  central  and  peripheral. 

c.  The  epithelial  structures  of  the  sense-organs. 

d.  The  epithelium  of  the  mouth,  and  the  enamel  of  the  teeth. 
6,  The  epithelium  of  the  nasal  passages. 

/.  The  epithelium  of  the  glands  opening  on  the  skin  and  into  the 
vestibule  of  the  mouth,  and  nasal  passages. 
g.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  sweat-glands. 

2.  From  Mesoblast.— a.  The  skeleton  and  all  the  connective 
tissues  of  the  body. 

b.  All  the  muscles  of  the  body  (except  those  of  the  sweat-glands). 

c.  The  vascular  system,  including  the  lymphatics,  serous  mem- 
branes, and  spleen. 

d.  The  urinary  and  generative  organs,  except  the  epithelium  of 
the  bladder  and  urethra. 

The  Somatic  mesoblast  forms  the  osseous,  fibrous,  and  muscular 
tissues  of  the  body-wall,  including  the  true  skin. 

The  Splanchnic  mesoblast  forms  the  fibrous  and  muscular  wall  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  the  vascular  system,  and  the  urino-genital 
organs. 

3.  From  Hypoblast. — a.  The  epithelium  of  the  alimentary  canal 
from  the  inner  sides  of  the  teeth  to  the  anus,  and  that  of  all  the 
glands  (including  liver  and  pancreas)  which  open  into  this  part  of 
the  alimentary  tube. 

b.  The  epithelium  of  the  respiratory  cavity. 

c.  The  epithelium  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  tympanum. 

d.  The  epithelium  lining  the  vesicles  of  the  thyroid. 

e.  The  epithelial  nests  of  the  thymus. 

/.  The  epithelium  of  the  bladder  and  urethra. 

The  Decidna  and  the  Foetal  Membranes. 

When  the  uterus  is  ready  for  the  reception  of  an  ovum  it  is  lined 
by  a  greatly  hypertrophied  mucous  membrane,  called  the  decidua, 
because,  after  the  delivery  of  the  child,  a  portion  of  it  comes  away 
from  the  uterus  with  the  other  membranes. 

When  the  ovum,  which  has  been  fertilised  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Fallopian  tube,  reaches  the  uterine  cavity,  it  is  usually  in  the  stage  of 
a  morula  or  blastula.  It  rapidly  eats  its  way  into  the  substance  of 
the  decidua  which  closes  over  it,  obliterating  the  opening  through 
which  it  passed,  and  thus  the  ovum  becomes  imbedded  in  the 
membrane,  which  thereupon  becomes  separable  into  three  parts. 
1.  The  part  between  the  ovtmi  and  the  muscular  wall  of  the  uterus, 
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the  dmdva  basaiit.  2,  The  part  between  the  ovtun  and  the  uterine 
cavity,  the  decidiui  capsuiarit  or 
rejlexa.  3.  The  remaining  part  is 
called  the  decidua  vera.  Between 
the  decidua  capsularis  and  the 
decidiia  baaalia  lies  the  OTiun, 
which  apeediiy  becomes  differen- 
tiated into  embryo,  membranes, 
and  append^Qs.  The  outermost 
of  the  foetal  membranes  is  the 
chorion ;  this  is  covered  with  vas- 
cular villi,  which  dip  into  the 
decidua  capsularia  and  basalis. 
Inside  the  chorion  is  the  amnion, 
a  closed  sac,  which  surrounds  the 
embryo   and    is  at^hed    to    its 

Flo.  sT2.-Df^m  ™p™«Mto.  th.  KUti«  or  Tcntral  waU  at  the  umbilicus. 
^.^t^',t^^'^C^'^uT^^r^r■*^^^    The  amnion  is  filled  with   fiuid, 

of  ovum ;  s,  Innnr  call  mMi  of  oium  (livpo.      thC    anUUOtlC    fluid    m   WhlCh     the 
blut  And  embTvonJa  eiiiblut);    4,  decldnA      e     .  n      ^  j       <■.       « 

huMiii:  b.  dKjdai  upouiuii:  s,  dnidni     fcBtus    floats,    and    it     forms    a 
«« ;  7,  ™vity  ot  ntsmi.  sheath  foi  thc  umbilical  cord  by 

which  after  a  certain  time,  the  embryo  is  attached  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  chorion,  or  outer  wall  of  the  ovum.  The  umbilical  cord  con- 
tains not  only  the  blood- 
vessels which  pass  between 
a  specialised  portion  of  the 
chorion,  which  forms  the 
fcetal  part  of  the  placenta, 
and  the  embryo,  but  also 
the  remains  of  the  yolk-sac, 
and  the  duct  by  which  it  is 
connected  with  the  intestine 
of  the  embryo. 

As  the  ovum  grows,  the 
decidua  capsularis  is  ex- 
panded over  its  surface,  and 
aa  the  growth  continues  the 
uterine  cavity  is  gradually 
obliterated,  and  the  decidua 

capsularia  is  forced  into  con-     ""■^Itr^iX^^  ^o^Hl.  St^^^.'IJS'h™  tl^l. 
tact  with  the  decidua  vera,         }•  "JJ"  ?'/*'^'"'  "'  "."^"'■.'j  I?"™'  *-^^ 

Wlln  Wnicn  it  fuses.  ^  uunu :  S,  iHmtoli :  O,  kmnioD  avit; :  lO,  primlUn 

_  As  the  decidua  is  merely         int«tin8 ;  n,  jolh-ik. 
thickened   mucous   membrane,   it   naturally  contains  (^ds   which 
become  enlarged  as  the  decidua  thickens.     It  was  believed,  at  one 
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time,  that  the  villi  of  the  chorion  entered  the  glands,  but  this  ie  now 
known  to  be  incorrect.  The  villi  enter  the  interglandulor  subetance, 
and,  in  the  human  subject,  the  glands  of  the  decidua  capsularie  eventu- 
ally disappear  entirely.  In  the  decidua  basalis  and  the  decidua  vera 
the  superficial  portions  of  the  glands  also  disappear;  their  deep  por- 
tions remain   in  an  almost  imchanged   condition,  and   furnish   the 


ii»gr«miii»tio 

view  of  ■  VBrtlc«l  truiirane  lectlon  of  tin  aleni.  it  tliii  seventh  or  alglith 
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1  pnllcls  or  Uu 

1  yo1k.HC,  which  ]lm  In  the  csvit;  between  ths  iimiion  wd  chorion.    (Allen 

Thomion.) 

epithelium  for  the  r^eneration  of  the  glands  and  the  lining  of  the 
uterine  cavity  after  parturition.  The  intermediate  parts  of  the 
glands  in  the  decidua  vera  and  the  decidua  basalis  become  very  much 
enlarged,  and  form  a  stratum  of  the  decidua  called  the  spongy  layer, 
and  ultimately  this  layer  is  converted  into  a  series  of  clefts,  and  it 
is  along  the  line  of  these  clefts  that  the  decidua  is  separated  at  birth. 
In  some  mammals  in  which  the  connection  between  the  chorion 
and   the  decidua  is  less  intimate  than  in  the  human  subject,  the 
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glands  persist  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  secrete  a  fluid  called 

uterine  milk,  which  is  abaorhed  by  the  chorion. 

The  portion  of  the  decidua  wMch  undergoes  the  greatest  change  is 

the  decidua  basalis,  formerly  called  the  decidua  serotina.     In  it  a 

number  of  large  blood  spaces  are  fonued,  and  these  are  separated  into 

masses  or  cotyledons  by  fibrous  strands.     The  cotyledons  are  penetrated 

by  chorionic  villi,  and  it  is  this  conjunction  of  chorionic  villi  and 

decidua  basalis  which  produces  the  placenta. 

The  placenta  is  the  oi^n  of  festal  nutrition  and  excretion,  and  at 

full  term  it  is  seven  or  eight  inches  across  and  weighs  nearly  a  pound. 
Its  blood  sinuses  are  filled 
with  maternal  blood,  which 
is  carried  to  them  by  the 
uterine  arteries  and  away 
from  them  by  the  uterine 
veins.  Into  these  blood- 
filled  spaces  the  vascular 
foetal  ^Tlli  project;  hence 
it  is  easy  for  exchajiges  to 
take  pUce  between  the 
foetal  and  the  maternal 
blood,  though  the  two 
blood -streams  never  mix  to- 
gether. Oxygen  and  nutri- 
ment pass  from  the  maternal 
blood  through  the  coverings 
of  the  foetal  vessels  into  the 

^ festal  blood,  and  carbonic 

'^B*  'oi'k^I"    acid,  urea,  and  other  wast« 
riiDttWe  blood'    products  pasB  in   the  con- 
trary direction.     The  foetal 
blood     is    carried    to    the 
placenta   by  the  umbilical 

arteries,  which  are  the  terminal  branches  of  the  aorta  of  the  foetus ; 

these  pass  to  the  placenta  by  the  umbilical  cord,  and  the  blood  is 

returned,  through  the  cord,  by  the  umbilical  vein. 


vMwl*  wa  iDUequn 


Development  of  the  Foetal  Appeucla^s  and  Hembranes. 

The  manner  in  which  the  primitive  intestinal  canal  is  separated 
from  the  yolk-sac  during  the  folding  ofif  of  the  embryo  from  the 
ovum,  has  already  been  considered  (p,  873). 

In  birds  the  yolk-sac  affords  nutriment  till  the  end  of  incubation, 
and  the  omphalo -mesenteric  blood-vessels  which  convey  the  nutriment 
to  the  embryo,  are  correspondingly  well  developed.     In  mammalia. 
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the  office  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  ceases  at  an  early  period,  for  the 
quantity  of  yolk  is  small,  and  the  embryo  soon  becomes  independent 
of  it,  on  account  of  the  intimate  relations  established  with  the 
maternal  blood  in  the  placenta.  In  birds,  moreover,  as  the  yolk-sae 
empties,  it  is  gradually  withdrawn  into  the  abdomen  of  the  chick 
through  the  umbilical  opening  which  then  closes  over  it.  In  mammals 
it  remains  outside  the  embryo,  and  in  man  its  remnants,  in  a  con* 
tracted  and  shrivelled  condition,  are  found  in  the  umbilical  cord.  In 
some  mammals,  however,  it  plays  a  much  more  important  part  than  it 
does  in  man,  and  the  time  and  mode  of  its  disappearance  differ  in 
different  orders  of  mammala 

.  At  an  early  stage,  and  whilst  the  changes  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  are  proceeding,  three  important  structures,  the  amnion, 
the  chorion,  and  the  allantois,  are  developed. 

Amnion. — As  the  embryo  is  differentiated,  the  surface  of   the 
ovum   beyond    its    margins,   formed    by   somatopleur,  is  gradually 


Fid.  576.— Bidenm  of  » loDaLtndlnil  aectlon  ol  la  ovam  ihowlas  mode  of  toimatlon  of  amiilon,  ill 
ud  tbe  prlmlClva  blosd-vgnela.  1,  AmnlOB  civlty;  3,  villt  DnplicsnU]  part  of  chorion  ;  S, 
tola;  4,  eplblulof  ohorioD  :  CsDmitlomMoblut;  e.iplinchnLomuDblMt:  T,  fDlknio;B,c 
II,  imicslu-irei  oDTolh-uoi  ID,  pulurdtum  ;  11,  h«rt;  12,  iIUDtolc  dlvurttcnlnm  ttom  « 
lB,ohoiJaD. 

raised  as  a  circular  fold  which  is  looked  upon  as  consisting  of  head, 
tail,  and  lateral  portions.    The  various  parts  of  the  fold  rise  quickly 
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and  converge  over  the  embryo,  which,  at  the  same  time,  passee 
towards  the  interior  of  the  ovum.  Findly,  the  folds  meet  and  fuse 
together  at  a  point  which  is  called  the  amnion  navel.  As  soon  as  the 
folds  fuse,  the  inner  parts  separate  from  the  outer  and  form  a  closed  sac 
(figs.  570  to  577).  Tlie  inner  wall  of  the  sac  is  fonned  by  epiblast,  the 
outer  by  mesoblaat,  and  both  are  continuous  with  the  same  layers  of 
the  embryo  at  the  umbilical  orifice.      At  first  the  amnion  closely 


I.  Ami  Ion  civLtf  ■Imoit  complelelj'    9.  AUialolcdivertlcalum  rromdiwci. 

elOWdla.  4.  EpIbllBtotChodOol  „    SonuitonlBur 

a.  Pimiit*!  vUll  of  cborton.  s.  Som»tlP  mMpWut  /  ""  oo"""?''"'. 

invests  the  embryo,  but  soon  the  space  between  the  two,  the\amniotie 
cavity,  becomes  filled  with  fluid,  and  this  increases  in  amount,  till  at 
the  end  of  pr^nancy  it  is  present  in  very  considerable  quantity. 

The  amniotic  fiuid  consists  of  water  containing  small  quantities  of 
albumin,  urea,  and  salts.  It  is  an  exudation  from  the  foetal  and  the 
maternal  blood,  and  the  urea  in  it  comes  from  the  fcetal  urine  which  is 
passed  into  the  amniotic  cavity  in  the  later  part  of  pr^;nancy. 

The  function  of  the  fluid  appears  to  be  purely  mechanicaL  It 
supports  the  embryo  on  all  sides,  and  protects  it  from  blows  and  other 
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injuries  to  the  abdomen  of  the  mother,  and  from  sudden  iir^ular 
contractions  of  the  abdominal  walls. 

The  preceding  account  of  amnion  formation  is  based  upon  tha 
phenomena  observed  in  the  majority  of  amniotic  vertebrates,  but  the 


FiOH-  ATSi  679t  And  &S0  are  dlftgnmmatfr  repnaeDUttoiu  of  thna  aUsh  Id  tbA  d«TdoptD0Dt  ot  the 
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proems  is  considerably  modified  in  many  rodents,  cheiroptera, 
monkeys,  and  probably  also  in  man.  In  the  animals  in  which  such 
modifications  occur  the  inner  cell  mass  which  becomes  distinct 
as  the  blastula  condition  is  attained  (p.  870),  contains  not  only  the 
rudiments  of  the  hypoblast,  but  also  tbe  rudiments  of  the  epiblast  of 

3  K 
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the  embryo  and  the  amnion  and  the  rudiments  of  the  mesoblast, 
whilst  the  outer  wall  of  the  blasttda  consists  of  chorionic  epiblast 
alone.  As  the  epiblastic  and  hypoblastic  parts  of  the  inner  mass  begin 
to  differentiate  from  each  other  a  cavity  appears  in  each  (fig.  579). 
The  cavity  in  the  hypoblast  is  the  yolk-sac  cavity,  a  part  of  which 
is  afterwards  enclosed  in  the  embryo  to  form  the  primitive  ali- 
mentary canaL  The  cavity  formed  in  the  epiblast  is  the  amnion 
cavity,  and  that  portion  of  its  epiblastic  wall  which  lies  in  contact 
with  the  hypoblast  becomes  the  epiblast  of  the  embryo,  and  the 
remainder  the  epiblast  of  the  amnion.  The  mesoblast  springs  in  the 
usual  way  from  the  primitive  streak,  which  forms  in  the  usual  way 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  embryonic  area  (see  p.  871),  and  it  spreads 
over  the  yolk-sac,  the  amnion,  and  the  chorion,  reaching  the  latter 
from  the  amnion  before  the  two  have  been  distinctly  separated  from 
each  other. 

Ohorion. — ^The  chorion  is  that  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  ovum 
which  does  not  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  embryo  or  of  the 
amnion,  and  after  the  separation  of  the  amnion  it  forms  the  whole  of 
the  outer  surface  of  the  ovum,  completely  surrounding  the  embryo, 
the  amnion,  and  the  allantois. 

At  a  very  early  period  its  surface  is  set  with  fine  processes,  the 
chorionic  villi,  which  at  first  consist  of  epiblastic  cells  alone,  but  very 
soon  they  acquire  cores  of  somatic  mesoblast,  which  becomes  vascu- 
larised  by  the  allantoic  vessels  which  rapidly  extend  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  chorionic  mesoblast. 

The  young  villi  are  small,  but  grow  rapidly  and  branch  repeatedly, 
ds  they  project  into  the  decidua  capsularis  and  decidua  basalis. 
Their  function  is  to  obtain  nutriment  firom  the  uterine  tissues.  In 
the  higher  mammals,  including  man,  they  destroy  and  eat  up  many 
of  the  cells  of  the  decidua,  and  gases  and  fluids  pass  through  them 
from  the  maternal  to  the  foetal  blood,  and  vice  versd.  In  some 
mammals,  however,  they  do  not  destroy  the  uterine  tissues,  and  in 
those  cases  they  absorb  the  uterine  milk,  which  is  secreted  by  the 
enlarged  uterine  glands. 

The  chorionic  villi  which  penetrate  the  decidua  capsularis  gradu- 
ally disappear  as  the  capsularis  fuses  with  the  vera,  and  is  reduced  to 
a  thin  membrane;  but  the  villi  which  enter  the  decidua  basalis 
increase  enormously  in  size  and  complexity,  to  form  the  foetal  part  of 
the  placenta,  and  their  branches  hang  free  in  the  interiors  of  large 
blood  sinuses  which  are  filled  with  maternal  blood  (fig.  574). 

Allantois. — ^The  allantois  is  an  outgrowth  from  t£e  ventral  portion 
of  the  posterior  part  of  the  primitive  alimentary  canal,  and  it  consists 
of  a  hollow  process  of  hypoblast  covered  with  mesobkst  (fig.  571, 12). 
In  the  human  embryo  it  appears  at  a  very  early  period,  before  the 
amnion  has  separated  from  the  chorion,  and  it  conveys  the  allantoic 
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arteries  from  the  embryo  to  the  chorion,  and  the  allantoic  vein  from 
the  chorion  to  the  embryo.  As  development  proceeds,  and  the  part 
of  the  chorion  in  contact  with  the  decidua  basalis  is  converted  into 
the  fcBtal  part  of  the  placenta  (figs.  574  to  577),  the  allantoic  blood- 
vessels in  the  chorion  gradually  disappear,  except  in  the  placental  area, 
where  they  grow  larger  till  birth. 

At  first  the  allantois  is  very  short,  but,  as  the  amnion  distends  and 
the  embryo  passes  further  and  further  into  its  interior,  it  is  elongated 
into  a  cord  which,  together  with  the  remains  of  the  yolk-sac,  is 
surrounded  and  ensheathed  by  the  amnion ;  this  cord  is  caUed  the 
vmbilical  cord  (fig.  574). 

In  the  human  subject  that  portion  of  the  allantois  which  lies  in 
the  imibilical  cord  consists  entirely  of  vasctdar  mesoblast,  for  the 
hollow  pouch  of  hypoblast  ends  near  the  umbilicus;  but  in  some 
mammals  the  h}rpoblastic  diverticulum  is  prolonged  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  chorion.  In  man,  therefore,  the  umbihcal  cord  consists  of — 
1,  An  outer  covering  of  amnion;  2,  a  core  of  modified  mesoblast 
derived  from  the  mesoblast  of  the  allantois  and  the  wall  of  the  yolk- 
sac  ;  3,  the  remains  of  the  hypoblastic  portion  of  the  yolk-sac,  and 
4,  the  two  allantoic  arteries  and  the  allantoic  vein. 

In  the  early  stages  immediately  after  the  separation  of  the  amnion 
from  the  chorion,  the  embryo  and  its  amnion  are  attached  to  the 
chorion  by  the  allantois,  and  they  are  situated  in  a  space  which  is 
part  of  the  original  coelomic  space  between  the  somatic  and  splanchnic 
mesoblast  (figs.  575  to  577).  This  space  is  continuous  with  the  ccelom 
in  the  embryo  at  the  umbilical  orifice.  In  the  later  periods  it  is  entirely 
obliterated,  for  the  amnion  is  distended  till  its  outer  surface  fuses 
with  the  inner  surface  of  the  chorion;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
umbilical  cord  is  differentiated  as  the  distending  anmion  surrounds 
and  presses  together  the  allantoic  stalk  and  the  remains  of  the  yolk- 
sac  (fig.  574). 

At  birth,  on  account  of  the  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  uterus 
and  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  muscles,  the  liquor  amnii  forces 
part  of  the  membrane  formed  by  the  fused  anmion  and  chorion 
through  the  cervix  uteri,  which  is  gradually  distended.  When  the 
distension  is  suflScient,  the  membrane  ruptures,  the  Kquor  amnii 
escapes,  and  afterwards  the  child  is  forced  out.  It  still  remains  con- 
nected with  the  placenta  by  the  umbilical  cord  which  is  about  20 
inches  long,  and  this  connection  should  not  be  severed  for  a  few 
minutes,  in  order  that  as  much  blood  as  possible  may  be  aspirated 
from  the  foetal  part  of  the  placenta  into  the  child  as  breathing 
commences. 

After  the  child  is  expelled  the  contraction  of  the  uterine  wall  con- 
tinues and  the  placenta  is  separated  and  forced  out.  The  separation 
gradually  extends  through  the  decidua,  along  the  line  of  the  stratum 
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spongiosum,  and  the  fused  chorion,  amnion  and  decidua  turned  inside 
out,  follow  the  placenta  to  which  they  are  attached,  constituting,  with 
the  placenta,  the  after-birth. 

After  the  umbilical  cord  is  tied  and  separated,  the  umbilical 
arteries  inside  the  child  become  filled  with  blood-clot,  and  ultimately 
they  are  converted  into  fibrous  cords,  the  so-called  obliterated  hypo- 
gastric arteries,  and  at  the  same  time  the  allantois  is  also  converted 
into  a  fibrous  strand,  the  urachus,  which  extends  from  the  apex  of  the 
bladder  to  the  umbilicus. 


Development  of  the  OrgauB  of  the  Body. 

The  further  development  of  the  individual  systems  of  organs  by 
which  the  embryonic  rudiments  we  have  referred  to  are  converted 
into  the  more  fully  developed  condition  in  which  they  are  found  at 
birth,  is  a  subject  fully  treated  in  works  on  Anatomy  and  Embryologjr, 
and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  enter  into  this  subject  in  a  physio- 
logical text-book.  We  have  dwelt  upon  the  formation  of  the  foetal 
membranes  at  some  length,  because  the  nutrition  of  the  embryo  which 
these  structures  are  destined  for  is  obviously  a  matter  of  physiological 
importance.  The  formation  of  the  circulatory  organs  and  the  course 
of  the  foetal  circulation  is  another,  and  therefore  I  propose  we  should 
conclude  our  study  of  embryological  science  by  considering  that 
question. 

Development  of  the  Vascular  System. 

We  have  already  seen  tliat  at  an  early  stage  of  development,  blood- 
vessels begin  to  form  in  the  splanchnic  mesoblast  on  the  wall  of  the 
yolk-sac,  outside  the  embryo,  in  an  area  called  the  area  vasculosa. 
From  the  cephalic  end  of  this  area  two  longitudinal  vessels  run  back- 
wards through  the  embryonic  r^on,  and  they  terminate  posteriorly  in 
the  caudal  part  of  the  area  vasculosa  (fig.  581).  As  they  run  through  the 
embryonic  region,  which  is  still  outspread  on  the  surface  of  the  ovum, 
they  pass  beneath  the  pericardium,  and  then  beneath  the  inner  parts 
of  the  protovertebrae,  not  far  from  the  sides  of  the  notochord.  As  the 
head  and  the  tail  folds  of  the  embryo  form,  these  longitudinal 
vascular  tubes  aro  bent,  both  in  front  and  behind,  and,  aiter  the 
bending,  each  consists  of  five  parts: — a  dorsal  part  which  extends 
along  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  two  ventral  parts,  one 
in  front  of  the  umbilicus  and  one  behind  that  orifice,  and  two  arches,  a 
cephalic  and  a  caudal,  connecting  the  dorsal  portion  of  each  vessel  with 
the  anterior  and  posterior  ventral  portions  respectively(figs.  576, 577,  and 
682).  The  blood  flows  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  yolk-sac  wall  into 
the  anterior  ventral  parts  of  these  primitive  embryonic  vessels  by  two 
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chaanels,  which  are  called  the  ompkeUo-m^enteric  veins.  The  anterior 
ventral  vessels  into  which  the  omphalo-mesenteric  veins  pass,  lie,  now 
that  the  folding  of  the  embryo  has  taken  place,  in  the  dorsal  wall  of 
the  pericanlium  and  on  the  ventral  wall  of  the  foi^ut ;  they  are  the 
primitive  heart  tubes,  and  their  anterior  ends  run  into  the  first 


lunoblut; 


It  of  tlia  prtmltln  hlaod-v«uali ) 
i«l  of  Iflft  itdfl ;  2j  prcptovsTtflbn ; 
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cephalic  aortic  arches,  which  pass  round  the  sides  of  the  anterior  end 
of  the  for^ut  into  the  primitive  dorsal  vessels.  A  little  later  the 
parte  of  the  anterior  ventral  vessels  in  front  of  the  heart  are  con- 
nected with  the  dorsal  vessels  by  four  additional  arches,  one  in  each 
visceral  arch — that  is,  there  are  now  five  aortic  arches  on  each  side 
connecting  the  anterior  parts  of  the  ventral  with  the  anterior  parts  of 
the  dorsal  vessels.  The  portions  of  the  ventral  vessels  which  lie  behind 
the  arches  in  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  pericardium  rapidly  enlarge,  and 
they  fuse  together  to  form  the  single  heart,  which  is  thus  for  a  time 
&  single  longitudinal  vessel.  The  parts  of  the  ventral  and  dorsal 
vessels  immediately  behind  each  arch  are  called  the  roots  of  the 
arch. 

In  mammals,  the  First  and  second  arches  disappear,  and  their 
ventral  roots  become  the  external  carotid  artery.  The  third  arches 
and  the  dorsal  roots  of  the  First  and  second  arches  form  the  internal 
carotids.  The  dorsal  root  of  the  third  arch  disappears  on  each  side, 
and  the  ventral  root  forms  the  common  carotid  artery.  The  ventral 
root  of  the  right  fourth  arch   becomes  the  innominate  artery,  and 
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the  arch  itself  takes  part  in  the  formation  of   the  right  euhclavian 

artery.     The  dorsal  roots  of  the  right  fourth  and  fifth  arches  and  the 

dorsal  part  of  the  fifth  aich  itself  disappear,  and  the  ventral  part 

of  the  fifth  arch  becomes  the  right  pulmonary  artery.     The  left  fourth 

arch,  with  its  dorsal  and  ventral  roots, 

and  the  dorsal   root   of   the  left   fifth 

arch,  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the 

arch  of  the  aorta.     The  left  fifth  arch 

persists  till  birth,  then  its  dorsal  part 

becomes  a  fibrous  cord,  the  Ugamentum 

arteriosum,  and  its  ventral  part  forms 

the  left  pulmonary  artery  (fig.  S84). 

The  five  aortic  arches  correspond 
with  the  gill  arteries  of  fishes,  but  in 
mammals  they  aever  break  up  into 
capillaries,  as  in  the  fishes'  gil^  In 
amphibia  three  pairs  peraiat  throughout 
life.  In  reptiles  the  fourth  pair  re- 
mains throughout  life  as  the  permanent 
right  and  left  aortse.  In  birds  the 
right  fourth  remains  as  the  permanent 
aorta,  curving  over  the  right  bronchus, 
whereas  in  mammals,  the  left  fourth 
arch  becomes  the  permanent  aorta, 
curving  over  the  left  bronchus. 
vent^i'pirt'o'r*pHmttt^'Y^^I^"i^  B^ind  the  dorsal  roots  of  the  fifth 

v^.r'lS.ofyo""^''*)'^!^  arches  the  dorsal  longitudinal  vessels 
vmto^  p«rt  of  primitiv.  'y™i;  fl,  fufle  together,  as  far  back  as  the  lumbar 
nmbutcai  bnncb ;  8,  umbuiui  ot  rcgiou,  to  lorm  the  descending  aorta, 
suiaioiovBin;  »,pi«Mnu.  ^^^  ^^^  lower  or  postcrior  end  of  this 

vessel  is  contiDued  at  first  through  the  caudal  arches  into  the  pos- 
terior ventral  portions  of  the  longitudinal  vessels  which  end  on  the 
yolk-sac  (fig.  583).  As  soon  as  the  allantois  forms,  each  of  the 
posterior  ventral  vessels  gives  off  a  laige  branch  to  it,  and  in  front 
of  the  origin  of  this  vessel  it  atrophies,  so  that  now  the  dorsal  vessels 
ai'e  continued  through  the  caudal  arches  into  the  allantoic  or  umbilical 
arteries,  which  carry  blood  to  the  placenta,  and  new  vessels  of  small 
size  are  given  off  from  the  descending  aorta  to  the  yolk-sac.  A  little 
later  the  primary  caudal  arches,  which  lie  inside  the  posterior  ends 
of  the  Wolffian  duets,  are  replaced  by  new  arches,  which  pass  out- 
side the  ducts,  and  connect  the  posterior  ends  of  the  dorsal  longi- 
tudinal vessels  with  the  allantoic  arteries.  At  the  same  time  the 
hind  limbs  appear,  and  each  receives  a  branch  from  the  corresponding 
dorsal  vessel ;  this  is  the  external  iliac  artery.  After  its  appearance 
the  part  of  the  dorsal  vessel  between  it  and  the  aorta  is  the  common 
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iliac  arteiy,  and  the  portion  of  the  dorsal  vessel  behind  it,  together 
with  the  caudal  arch,  becomes  the  internal  iliac  or  hypogastric  artery. 


Fjo.  fiSS. — DtmoTAiD  rapmnitEng  4miic«nait  of  prlmltlra  Uood-vmeliof  Iflftiidflofflnbrro.  1,  Left 
primitive  jDgaliii  vain  J  fJandnctorCnvlu;  8,  laTt  MrilmJ  tbIp  ;  <,  pnitovattobn  ;  &,prlniltiv« 
InMatlne ;  B,  eaadal  iDnio  arcta ;  T,  alluitole  oi  ntnbtUul  utarjr ;  B,  plxwaU :  9,  ■trophl«d 
pnUrlar  ventnl  part  of  piimltlva  imhI  ;  10,  jrolk^u  utary  ;  II,  yolk^u ;  11,  vuenlu  utb  am 
7olk-uc;  IB,  peiiardlniD  ;  ti.liurt;  15,  cephillc  urtto  uch;  IS,  bnlu. 

This  is  continued  in  the  embryo  along  the  ventral  wall  of  the  body  as 
an  umbilical  art«ry  to  the  placenta. 

The  Heart.^!he  simple  longitudinal  heart  Boon  becomes  Bepar- 
ated  by  three  transverse  constrictions  into  four  chambers,  which  are, 
from  behind  forwards,  the  sinus  venoBus,  the  auricle,  the  ventricle,  and 
the  aortic  bulb  (figs.  585  and  586).  The  sinus  venosua  receives  the 
omphalo -mesenteric  and  other  veins,  and  the  aortic  bulb  terminates 
in  the  fifth  arches  and  the  ventral  roots  of  the  fourth  arches.  The 
sinus  venoaus  is  gradually  absorbed  into  the  auricle,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  heart  tube  bends  so  that  the  auricle  is  placed  behind  the 
ventricle  and  the  aortic  bulb — that  is,  between  them  and  the  wall 
of  the  foregut  (figs.  587  and  588).  As  soon  as  the  bending  is  com- 
pleted  each  chamber  is  divided  by  septa  into  r^ht  and  left  halves, 
but  an  opening,  the  foramen  ovale,  remains  in  the  iuterauricular 
septimi  till  after  birth.  The  aortic  bulb  is  also  divided  into  two 
parts :  one  of  these  is  connected  above  with  the  fifth  arches, 
which  become  the  pulmonary  arteries,  and  below  with  the  right 
ventricle;  it  becomes,  therefore,  the  stem  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
The  other  part,  which  is  connected  with  the  roots  of  the  fourth 
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Arches  above  and  the  left  veDtricle  below,  forms  the  ascending  part  of 
the  aorta. 


Fio.  Ml.— Diignm  o[  Ibe  lortic  (rcba  In  x  niUDm«l.  ibuwliig  tiaiufoniMUani  wbkli  prs  ii»  lolbn 
peRDmnimt  mrterul  mueli.  A,  prlmltln  arteritL  ■Mm  or  lonie  bulb,  now  dlrldnl  Inla  A,  tbt 
Momding  pan  or  cha  uiilc  (rch,  aod  p,  tbt  pulmourr:  a  n',  rtebt  nd  left  lorUc  n»U; 
jl'.dfaundlDKiorU:  1,  t,  B,  4,  C,  lbs  llTe  prlmltlTs  ■octlc  or  bnncbiiT  vchts :  J,  J'.  Ill,  IV,  Uh 
ftHr  bnnchiil  cLaTU  wbb;h,  for  tbs  uka  of  clauneu,  fa»e  been  omlUsd  on  tbe  rigbl  lida.  Tba 
pernuncDt  tjritemU;  Teueli  an  deep]]',  tba  pnlmoui)'  uWrfH  Ilgtatlr,  ibadal ;  tin  puti  □(  tlM 
prIlniCIvs  trchrm   which  an  Cniultoir  are  ilniplj  outlinsd;  c,  pluwd  bstnoi  ttte  peniuiiml 

■DbcUviui,  ritinz  from  th«  light  aortic  root  bnimd  Iba*  HfUi  arcb ;  «,  n^C  TBrtatnl  from  tlia 
MUna,  appoilta  tE«  fourtti  arch ;  V  i,  IcfC  vertabnl  and  nbcUTlui  aiterla*  rinng  togEiUiai  fnm 

Irom  tbslafi  linh  arch;  d.  Datar'oi  Wk  part  at  laR  fifth  arcb,  (onDlnc  dactoi  aitorlonu:  pm, 
>••',  li^ht  Mid  laft  pncnmoitaatrlc  ncrvaa  dMcendlag  In  (tantof  aortic  arch,  witb  thdr  leeurmt 
bnnchH  rapnaanladdtaiinniDuUcallyupaHliigbablDd.toJllaatrata  tha  niationa  ot  tbawBcma 
reapactlKlr  lo  tba  rlibt  >DbcUTi*D  utoir  (4)  and  tha  arch  uT  the  aorla  *nd  dnetiu  Brtettonu  (fl. 
(Allen  Thonuon,  aFKr  Ratbka.) 

The  Veins. — ^The  veins  of  the  embryo  are: — 1.  The  omphalo- 
mesenteric, which  carry  blood  from  the  yolk-sac  to  the  heart 
2,  The  umbilical  or  allantoic,  bearing  oxygenated  blood  from  the 
placenta  to  the  heart.  3.  The  primitive  jugular  veins,  one  on  each 
side  returning  blood  from  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  eztremitiea 
4.  The  cardinal  veins  returning  blood  from  tbe  body  walls,  the 
Wolfi&an  bodies,  and  the  hind  Ijmbe.  5.  The  ducts  of  Guvier,  each  of 
which  receives  a  primitive  jugular  and  a  cardinal  vein.  Thus  six  veins 
terminate  in  the  sinus  venosus,  and  the  blood  passes  through  into 
the  auricle  (fig.  591).  Both  ducts  of  Cuvier  retain  their  connection 
with  the  auricle,  the  right  forming  the  lower  part  of  the  superior 
vena  cava,  and  the  left  the  oblique  vein  of  Marshall  in  man,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  left  superior  cava  in  some  mammals. 

The  upper  part  of  the  primitive  jugular  vein  on  each  side  becomes 
the  internal  jugular.     The  lower  part  on  the  right  side  becomes  the 
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right  innominate  vein,  and  the  npper  portion  of  the  superior  i 


Piu.  M6.— DlmEnm  npnomtlng  « 
(Dtuioi  tMw  ot  tbs  pilmitlva 
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HiwDdlii«  urU  :  S, 

fifth  oephall'c  iortlo  »rch  ; 

S,dorH]  TOO 
lO.TBDtnlra 

iiit«lcTatii;T,  urn- 
8,  dactofCqvl«r; 
t  or  lortlo  iKhH  ; 
itiatkortlcuchea. 

oava.     On  the  left  side  the  lower  part  helps  to  tonu  the  left  supeiior 
intercostal  vein. 


Jbn*  utarlociu; 


The  left  innominate  vein  is  a  transverse  anastomosis  between  the 
primitive  jugular   veins.      The  subclavian   veins  and   the   external 
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jugular  veins  are  new  formations,  the  former  being  developed  in 

association  with  the  growth  of  the  upper  limbs. 

The  cardinal  veins  receive  the  intercostal  and  lumbar  veins  from 

the  walls  of  the  bodj,  and  the 
veins  from  the  Wolffian  bodies 
and  kidneys.  Below  the  point  of 
imion  with  the  external  iliac  yein 
from  the  hind  limb  the  cardinal 
vein  becomes  the  internal  iliac 
vein.  Above  the  external  iliac 
vein  the  right  cardinal  vein  forms 
the  right  common  iliac  vein,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava  below  the  right  renal 
vein.  Above  the  right  renal  vein 
it  becomes  the  vena  azygos  major. 
The  parts  of  the  left  cardinal 
between  the  left  lumbar  veins 
disappear,  and  blood  from  the 
left  lumbar  veins  and  the  left 
common  iliac  vein  is  carried 
across  to  the  right  cardinal,  and 
subsequently  to  the  inferior  vena 
cava  by  a  series  of  transverse 
anastomosing  channels,  of  which 
the  lowest  becomes  the  left  com- 
mon iliac  vein.  The  upper  part 
of  the  left  cardinal  vein  is  also 
broken  up,  and  its  remains  form 
the  vertical  parts  of  the  minor 
azygos  veins  and  lower  part  of 
the  left  superior  intercostal  vein, 
The  transverse  parts  of  the  minor 
azygos  veins  are  also  developed 
from  transverse  anastomosing 
channels  (fig.  589). 

In  the  early  stages  both  the 
omphalo-mesenteric  and  the  right 
and  left  terminal  branches  of  the 
umbilical  vein  end  in  the  heart 
When  the  liver  forms,  the  om- 
phalo-mesenteric veins  end  in 
venae    advehentes,    which    break 

up  into  capillaries  in  the  liver,  and  the  capillaries  end  in  venae  reve- 

hentes,  which  become  the  hepatic  veins  (fig.  690).    The  left  hepatic 


Fio.  589.— The  dark  are  the  primitive,  the  light 
the  secondary  veins,  with  the  exception  of  the 
external  and  internal  jugular  veins.  The  dark 
portions  entering  the  auricles  are  the  remains 
of  the  primitive  ducts  of  Cuvier.  The  dark 
I>ortion  above  each  duct  of  Cuvier,  as  far  as 
the  external  and  internal  jugular  veins,  is  the 
primitive  iugular  vein,  and  the  dark  portion 
below  the  duct  of  Cuvier  is  the  cardinal  vein. 
1,  External  jugular  vein;  2,  internal  jugular 
vein;  8,  subclavian  vein;  4,  right  innominate 
vein ;  5,  superior  vena  cava ;  6,  right  superior 
intercostal  vein ;  7,  vena  azygos  major ;  8,  right 
hepatic  vein;  9,  upper  part  of  inferior  vena 
cava;  10,  renal  vein;  11,  right  common  iliac 
vein;  12,  right  external  iliac  vein;  18,  right 
internal  iliac  vein ;  14,  left  innominate  vein ; 
15,  left  superior  intercostal  vein;  16,  oblique 
vein  of  Marshall ;  17,  vena  azygos  minor 
superior;  18,  vena  aaygos  minor  inferior; 
19,  atrophied  part  of  left  cardinal  vein ;  20,  left 
common  iliac  vein;  21,  auricle;  22,  duct  of 
Cuvier. 
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vein  jomB  the  right  hepatic  vein  to  form  a  conmion  trunk,  which 
becomes  the  upper  end  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  this  is  prolonged 
dovm  to  unite  with  the  right  cardinal  at  the  level  of  the  right  renal 
vein ;  but  before  joining  the  right  cardinal  it  gives  off  a  branch  to  join 
the  left  cardinal  at  the  level  of  the  left  renal  vein,  and  thus  the  blood 


Pio.  GOO.  — DIagnm  ebowlng  tha  ftrruigomsDt  uid  tiuufomu 
Hilr  lUcs ;  B,  ItWi  a^a.  1,  Pilmltlva  Jngulir  t^d  ; 
nght  DDiUlIu]  vcta:  b,  right  osiphtlo-BieMDUilc  vein 

vanotiu;  8, liver:  R, left  umbllteiil  lalD  1  10,  Tigbt  vow i«>iu»iu> .  11,11111.  xuuixiuhiih,  i'.heuv 
vsiu  adv«h«DB ;  Is,  left  Ttui  idTsliuu. 

from  both  kidneys  enters  the  inferior  vena  cava.  In  the  meantime 
two  transverse  anastomoses  have  formed  between  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric veins  below  the  liver,  and  still  lower  the  two  veins  fuse 
together;  thus  two  loops  are  formed  through  which  the  duodenum 
passes.  The  veins  from  the  intestine  open  into  the  fused  trunks,  and 
the  splenic  vein  enters  the  left  vein  at  the  level  of  the  lower  transverse 
anastomosis.  Subsequently  the  left  side  of  the  upper  and  the  r^ht 
side  of  the  lower  loop  disappear,  and  the  portal  vein  is  produced  from 
the  remains.  In  the  meantime  the  right  umbilical  vein  has  disappeared, 
and  the  left  has  united  with  the  left  omphalo-mesenteric  vein  at  the 
point  where  the  latter  ends  in  the  left  vena  advehens.  From  this 
point  a  direct  channel  opens  up  beneath  the  liver  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  inferior  vena  cava;  this  is  the  ductus  ven08ua,aQd  it  conducts  the 
greater  part  of  the  oxygenated  blood  from  the  umbilical  vein  directly 
to  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  so  to  the  right  auricle ;  but  part  of  the 
umbilical  blood  passes  into  the  liver  with  the  omphalo-mesenteric 
blood. 

A  pulmonary  vein  forms  and  carries  blood  from  the  lungs  to  the 
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left  Buricla     It  is  Bubeequ^tly  replaced  first  by  two  veins,  one  from 
each  lung,  and  afterwards  four  veins,  two  from  each  lung. 


irr.  tei.— Ulii^Di  npnaantlng  »  UUr  lUga  In  tha  dovalopmeDt  of  th<  valu  tliwi  OM,  ihown  Is  Bf 
btt.  I,  PrlmitlrtJUKolur  v«la  :  2,  dooLof  Cnvlar;  1,  upi«  p«rt  of  cudliul  vMii.tiow  miauTgn 
nujoc;  6,  nmilniofllght  lowar  ILmb  of  loop  foimsd  bj  fiuloD  Df  omplula-DMHiiEBli!  Ttltn;  I, 
common  umblll»l  viln  ;  T,  ilniii  venoam ;  B,  lliar  ;  9,  left  bnnch  of  DmbUlol  Tsln ;  10,  rl^tit 
bapitic  vein  ;  11, 1«R  hepatic  vein  ;  12,  rigfat  •ma  ulnluuu ;  II,  laft  vcns  ndTahou :  14,  odh 
p«n  of  iDfertoT  vnu  cava ;  16,  dght  nnal  vein ;  IS,  lowst  part  of  tnfarlor  vmi  cav*  (eanUul  ti 
17.  fund  part    '  — '-- '-■ '-  -  "■  — '-  • " ■ ■  ■  '"  — — - 


part  of  ompbalo-mcaanteiic  Tain ;  IS,  vein  from  allmftntorj  canal ;  19,  aplanlc  n 


II  of  left  Bppar  limb  of  loop  toni]«d  b/  ftulOD  of  ompb*li>-nuaaDt«l< 

ClKCULATION   or  BLOOD  IK  THK   F(ETUS 

Th«  circulation  of  blood  in  the  tetus  diS^rs  considerably  from 
that  of  the  adult.  It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  to  b^u  its  deecriptiou 
by  tracing  the  course  of  the  blood,  which,  after  being  carried  to  the 
placeota  by  the  two  umbilical  arteries,  has  returned,  oxygenated  and 
replenished,  to  the  foetus  by  the  umbilical  vein. 

It  is  at  first  conveyed  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  and  there 
the  stream  is  divided, — a  part  of  the  blood  passing  straight  on  to  the 
inferior  vena  cava,  through  a  venous  canal  called  the  ductus  vtitotus, 
while  the  remainder  passes  into  the  portal  vein,  and  reaches  the 
inferior  vena  cava  after  circulating  through  the  liver.  Whether, 
however,  by  the  direct  route  through  the  ductus  venosus  or  by  the 
roundabout  way  through  the  liver,— -all  the  blood  which  is  returned 
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from  the  placenta  by  the  umbilical  Vein  reaches  the  inferior  vena 
cava  at  last,  and  ia  carried  hj  it  (together  with  the  blood  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  and  lower  limba)  to  the  right  auriole  of  the 
heart,  into  which  cavity  ia  also  pouring  the  blood  that  has  circulated  in 


Pig.  fin.— Dlifnin  of  0\t  FnUl 

the  head  and  neck  and  arms,  and  has  been  brot^ht  to  the  auricle  by  the 
superior  vena  cava.  It  might  be  naturally  expected  that  the  two 
streams  of  blood  would  be  mingled  in  the  right  auricle,  but  suoh  ia 
not  the  caee,  or  only  to  a  alight  extent.  The  blood  from  the  superior 
vena  cava — the  leas  pure  fluid  of  the  two — passes  almost  excluBively 
into  the  r^ht  ventricle,  through  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening,  just 
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as  it  does  in  the  adult ;  while  die  blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  is 
directed  by  the  fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  called  the 
Eustachian  valve,  through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle, 
whence  it  passes  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  out  of  this  into  the  aorta, 
and  thence  to  all  the  body,  but  chiefly  to  the  head  and  neck.  The 
blood  of  the  superior  vena  cava,  which,  as  before  said,  passes  into  the 
right  ventricle,  is  sent  out  from  there  in  small  amount  through  the 
pulmonary  artery  to  the  limgs,  and  thence  to  the  left  auricle,  by  the 
pulmonary  veins,  as  in  the  adult.  The  greater  part,  however,  does 
not  go  to  the  lungs,  but  instead,  passes  through  a  canal,  the  ductus 
arteriosus,  leading  from  the  pulmonary  artery  into  the  aorta  just  below 
the  origin  of  the  three  great  vessels  which  supply  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body ;  and  there  meeting  that  part  of  the  blood  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava  which  has  not  gone  into  these  large  vessels,  it  is  distributed 
with  it  to  the  trunk  and  other  parts — a  portion  passing  out  by  way 
of  the  two  umbilical  arteries  to  the  placenta.  IVom  the  placenta  it 
is  returned  by  the  umbilical  vein  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver, 
from  which  the  description  started. 

Ohanges  which  Occur  after  Birth. 

Immediately  after  birth  certain  changes  occur  in  the  circulatory 
system;  the  foramen  ovale  begins  to  close,  and  so  do  the  ductus 
arteriosus  and  the  ductus  venosus.  The  now  f unctionless  umbilical 
vessels  close  also  until  they  become  mere  fibrous  cord&  These  changes 
occupy  a  few  days,  and  the  circulation  then  takes  the  course  it  traverses 
for  the  rest  of  fife. 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  changes  of  a  more  general  kind,  the 
most  obvious  of  which  is  growth  ;  this  is  accompanied  with  the  com- 
pletion in  formation  of  certain  organs  and  tissues  which  are  in  a 
comparatively  immature  condition  when  the  child  is  bom.  Thus, 
medullation  of  the  fibres  in  the  central  nervous  system,  the  process  of 
ossification,  and  the  maturing  of  the  generative  organs  may  be  taken 
as  instances. 

Growth, — The  rate  of  growth  after  birth  is  not  so  great  as  it  is 
in  utero,  and  every  year  the  relative  increase  in  size  gets  less  and  less. 
On  the  average,  girls  in  the  earlier  years  grow  more  than  boys,  but  at 
the  onset  of  puberty,  this  relationship  is  usually  reversed.  At 
puberty  there  is  generally  an  acceleration  of  the  rate  of  growth  in 
both  sexes,  but  this  gradually  declines,  and  finaUy  ceases. 

Puberty  is  the  period  at  which  the  sexual  organs  become  matured 
and  functional  In  girls  this  occurs  on  the  average  at  about  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  is  marked  by  the  onset  of  menstruation. 
Menstruation  continues  until  the  age  of  forty-five  to  fifty,  when  it 
ceases  either   gradually  or  suddenly,  and    after    this  period    (the 
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menopause  or  climacteric)  further  production  of  ofifspring  is  not 
possible.  The  menopause  is  usually  accompanied  with  great  depression 
and  other  disturbances  of  a  physical  and  mental  nature. 

In  boys,  puberty  is  usually  a  little  later  developed  than  in  girls, 
but  there  is  no  limit  at  the  other  end  of  life  corresponding  to  the 
menopausa 

In  both  sexes  the  onset  of  puberty  is  accompanied  by  the 
secondary  sexual  characters  becoming  pronounced,  such  as  the 
increase  in  fullness  of  the  mammary  glands  in  the  female,  and  the 
growth  of  hair  on  the  face  and  the  increase  in  size  of  the  larynx  which 
leads  to  the  deepening  of  the  pitch  of  the  voice  in  the  male. 

A  study  of  embryology  and  of  growth  suggests  many  problems  of 
importance  to  the  biologist  and  philosopher.  We  may  mention,  for 
instance,  such  difficult  questions  as  those  of  heredity  and  evolution. 
These  may  be  more  suitably  studied  in  biological  text-books.  Evolu- 
tion has  in  the  past  mainly  been  studied  from  the  anatomical  point  of 
view,  but  we  should  remember  it  has  its  physiological  counterpart ; 
for  as  structures  increase  in  complexity,  so  also  does  function  become 
correspondingly  differentiated  and  varied.  The  explanation  of 
heredity  is  fraught  with  such  infinite  difficulties  that  philosophers 
have  at  present  little  but  theories  to  offer. 

The  determination  of  sex  is  another  question  upon  which  theorists 
delight  to  differ,  and  interesting  and  important  as  the  problem  is,  any 
bedrock  of  ascertained  fact  is  hard  to  find. 

We  may  suitably  conclude  a  book  which  deals  with  life,  by  a  few 
sentences  on  Death,  which  forms  the  final  chapter  for  every  one  of  us. 
As  the  prime  of  life  is  past,  signs  of  old  age  begin  to  appear,  the  eyes 
become  feeble,  the  hair  becomes  grey,  the  cartilages  calcify,  the 
muscles  become  weaker,  digestion  gets  feebler,  and  metabolism  in 
every  way  more  and  more  imperfect.  If  this  continues,  life  is 
ultimately  terminated  by  natural  death,  in  which  the  functions  get 
weaker  and  weaker  and  finally  cease.  Death  from  old  age  is,  however, 
comparatively  rare ;  the  common  cause  of  death  is  acciaent,  in  which 
term  we  include  disease.  In  the  activity  of  youth  many  a  disease  is 
vanquished,  but  as  the  powers  of  resistance  diminish  with  increasing 
years,  some  ailment  usually  upsetting  more  particularly  some 
important  organ  wiU  ultimately  find  the  body  unable  to  repel  its 
attack. 

Looked  at  from  the  evolutionary  point  of  view,  the  whole  of  the 
complex  animal  body  is  but  the  temporary  dwelling-place  of  the 
reproductive  cells,  and  nature  provides  lavishly  both  in  animals  and 
vegetables  for  the  continuance  of  the  speciea  In  a  simple  unicellular 
organism,  such  as  the  amoeba,  there  is  no  differentiation  between  the 
reproductive  element  (Weissmann's  germ  plasm)  and  the  remainder 
of  the  body  (Weissmann's  somatoplasm).     When  the  amoeba  pro- 
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pagates  itself  by  dividing  into  two  new  amoebee,  the  whole  animal  is 
concerned  in  the  act  of  reproduction,  and  barring  accidents  the  new 
amodbfld  may  behave  in  this  way  indefinitely,  and  so  may  be  spoken  of 
as  immortal  In  this  sense  the  only  part  of  the  body  which  is 
immortal  in  the  higher  animals  (restricting  ourselves  to  tiie  material 
as  opposed  to  the  theological  use  of  the  word  immortal)  is  the  germ 
plasm,  which  lives  beyond  us  to  repeat  the  process  indefinitely  in  our 
descendants. 
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Arterial  tensiaii  in  asphyxia,  889 
Arteriea,  218  et  teq, 

allantoic,  888 

bronchial,  868 

drcnlaUon  m,  velocity  of,  288 

coronary,  240 

development  of,  884 

dtstrtbation,  218 

elasUcity,  267 

hypogastric,  887 

interlobolar,  664,  606 

moscolartty,  306 

nerves  of,  X20 

nerroos  system,  infloence  o^  813 

pressure  of  blood  in  asphyxia,  389 

pulse,  292  et  $eq. 

renal,  ligators  of,  675 

rhythmic  oontraoUon,  968 

stractore,  219  et  »eq, 

ambUicai,  884,  887,  888 

velocity  of  Uooii-flow  in,  288 
Arterioles,  266,  280 
Articulate  soands,  dasslUcatlon  of,  804 

vowels  and  oonsonanU,  ib. 
Articulation  positions,  804 
Artifkcts,  8 

Artificial  respiration,  881,  885 
Aryteno*«7iglottidean  fold,  801 
Arytenoid  cartilages,  792,  801 

ellbet  of  approximation,  790 

movements  of,  ib. 
Arytenoid  muscle,  796,  797, 798 
Ascaiis,  ovum  of,  11, 17 
Ascending  tubule  of  Henle,  668 
Aspergillus  niger,  642 
Asphyxia,  807,  887  et  ieq, 

causes  of  death  in,  888 

conditions  of  the  vascular  system  in,  887, 

symptoms,  887 

tracings  of,  889 
Assimilation,  power  of,  6 
Association  centres,  786, 786 

fibres,  698,  786 

tracts,  699 
Astigmatism,  826 
Atmospheric  air.    Su  Air. 

composition  of,  890 

pressure  in  relation  to  respiration,  388 
Atropine,  eflbct  of, 

on  neart,  256 
Attraction  sphere,  7, 10, 16 
At  water- Benedict  calorimeter,  625,  686 
Auditory  area,  788 
Auditory  nerve,  657,  670 

diagrams  of,  670,  671 

ori^n,  670 

word  centre,  806 
Auerbach's  plexus,  88,  551,  660 
Auricles  of  heart.    See  Heart. 
Auricular  diastole,  285,  280 
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AUBIOULAB  StBTOLI. 

AnricQlAr  wyttcAe,  ib. 
Auriculo-ventriculAr  bandle,  215 
AarlciilO'y«ntrlcal«r  valvet.    See  Heart  valves. 
Autogenetic  nerve  theory,  164 
Auto-tntozlcation  theory  of  the  dactleea  glandi, 

882 
Autolysis,  140,  487 
Autolytlc  enzymes,  487 
Antonomio  nervous  system,  800  <<  ieq. 
Avogadro's  law,  827,  801 
Adpetal  condnotlon,  law  of,  195 
Axi»K;yllnder  of  nerve-fibre,  78, 190 
Axons.    See  Nerves. 
Azygos  reins,  890 

B. 

BaoUli,  types  of,  486 

Bacterial  action  in  Intestinal  digestion,  52S 

Bacterio-lysln,  471, 478 

Bacterium  lactis,  411 

Barnard's  cardlometer,  251 

Basal  ganglia,  682,  721 

Basilar  membrane  of  ear,  787,  788  ' 

Basophils  oells,  468 

Batt«ries  and  keys,  91  et  eeq. 

Dantell  cell,  92 
Baosteine,  642,  621 
Baylies,  mammalian  heart,  248 

observations  on  vaso-dilator  nenpes  of  dogs, 
806 

on  adsorption,  880  n. 

on  pancreatic  secretion,  617 
BechMrew.  nucleus  of,  671 
Beckmann's  differential  thermometer,  828 
Bedsores,  856 

Beef*tea,  the  making  of,  486 
Beer's  experiments  on  accommodation  of  the 

eye,  828 
Bellini's  ducts,  662,  664 
Bell's  exi>eriments  on  spinal  nerve  roots,  160 
BenM-Jones'  protein,  697 
Bernard's  discoverv  in  the  liver,  688-686 

experiment  on  independent  muscular   irrita- 
bility, 87 

on  pancreatic  secretion,  620 
Bert's  experiments  on  crossing  of  nerves,  166 
Bethe's  autogenetic  theory,  164 
Betz  oells,  692 
Bezold's  ganglion,  268 
Bicuspid  valve,  214,  215 
Bidder's  ganglion,  268 
Biedermann's  iluld,  87  n. 
BUamlnar  blastoderm,  870 
Bfle,  622,  628  et  $eq.,  698 

absorption  by  lymph,  688 

analyses  of  human,  629 

canallculi,  527 

capillaries,  ib, 

characters  of,  628 

constituents  of,  629 

digestive  properties,  622 

doubtftil  antlBeptic  power,  681 

expelling  mechanism,  682 

human,  analyses  of,  529 

mfluence  of,  on  fat  absorption,  545 

mixture  with  chyme,  581 

mucin,  529 

pigments,  680 

process  of  secretion,  628 

quantity  secreted,  628 

salts,  529 

secretion  and  flow.  528,  529 

specific  gravity,  529 

uses,  681 


Blood-ookpusclk,  Rbd. 

BlUmbln,  468, 681 

BlUverdln,  580 

Binocular  colour-mixture,  842 

Binocular  vision,  852,  858 

Biot's  respiration,  401 

Bipolar  nerve-cells,  160, 187  et  seq,,  781 

Birth,  changes  after,  894 

Biuret  reaction,  422 

"  Black-water  fever,"  690 

Bladder,  epithelium  of,  28 

Bladder,  urinary.    See  Urinary  bladder. 

Blastocyst,  blastoderm,  blastula,  bllamlnar,  870 

et  ieq. 
Blastopore,  870 
Blastosphere,  8C9 
"  Blaze  current,"  846 
Blind  spot,  880,  846 
Blocking,  259 
Blood,  29,  80,  62-64,  440  et  uq. 

agglutinatbig  action  of,  474 

amlno-acids  in,  542 

arterial  and  venous,  difference  between,  217, 
869 

bactericidal  power  of,  471 

bufly  coat,  448 

carbonic  acid  in,  860,  870,  878 

circulation  of,  280  et  $eq. 
In  the  foetus,  892 
local  peculiarities,  814 
schema  of,  282 

coagulation,  68,  141,  442  tt  seq, 

colour,  68, 440 

colouring  matter,  440 
relation  to  that  of  bOe,  468 

oorpusdes  or  cells  of,  6,  7,  62,  440.    See  Blood- 
corpuscles, 
red,  450 
white  or  colourless,  462 

crystals,  460  et  ieq. 

extractive  matters,  460 

Cstty  matters,  450 

fibrin,  68, 141,  448 
separation  of,  444 

flow,  velocity  of,  288 

gases  of,  861  et  aq.,  898  et  ieq. 

globulicidal  power  of,  471 

hemoglobin.    See  Heemoglobin. 

lymph,  relation  to,  821 

nitrogen  in,  862,  868,  870 

odour  or  halitus  of,  440 

oxalated,  446 

oxygen  in,  862,  868,  870 

oxyhsmoglobln.    See  Oxyhsemoglobin. 
photographic  spectrum  of,  460,  461 

plasma,  869,  440 

proteins  of,  449 

quantity,  440 
Haldane's  and  Lorraln  Smith's  experiments, 
441 

reaction,  440,  462 

salts,  450 

serum  of,  442,  448 

specific  gravity,  440 

splenic,  884,  835 

structiual  composition,  451 

taste,  440 

temperature,  440 

tests  for,  470 

transftision  of,  821 

in  the  urine.  599 

venous,  68,  868 
Blood-oorpusclea,  red,  68,  299,  450 

action  of  resgents  oo,  452  et  ieq 

chemistry  of,  459 

composition  of,  469 

development  of,  467-450 
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BLOoiMx>»PUioLat,  Bio. 

Blood>eonmiclM,  red— eonUiuMd 

dltintaffration  and  iwnoval,  884 

emigntion  of,  800 

foniuttkm  tn  tha  spleen,  4&8 

methods  of  counting,  456 

origin  of,  467 

romeaiut,  461 

salU  in,  809 

•pedflc  gniTity,  464 

■tronui,  461 

tendency  to  adhere,  ib, 

rartebrate,  Tarlous,  461 
Biood-corpafldet,  white,  11,  68,  800,  801,  817,  446 

amoeboid  moTemente  of,  464 

chemistry  of,  460 

eompoeltlon  of,  460 

formation  In  tpleen,  884 

origin  of,  469 

rarletiea.  468 
Blood-crystala.  460  ei  $eq. 
Blood-flow,  velocity  of,  288 
Blood.platdeU,  440,  444,  464 
Blood'prearare,  208  et  $eq, 

arterial,  270,  282 

In  caplllariet,  278 

tn  veme,  277 
action  of  reeplratoiy  movement!  on,  802 
influence  of  cardiac  nerves  on,  288 

measurement  tn  man,  279 

•oliema  to  iUostrate,  271  et  $eq. 
Blood-vessels, 

circolation  In,  266 
eflect  of  gravity,  281 
time  of  complete,  201 

elasticity  of,  267 

of  eyeball,  816 

nutrient,  44 

<rfkldnflT,  664 

of  muscle.  74 

of  Btomacn.  606 

Influence  of  nervous  system  oo,  802 

primitive,  886-887 
Body-cavttv,  878 

Body,  development  of  firamework  of,  884 
Body,  the  chemical  composition  of,  408  rt  teq. 
Bohr  on  mountain  sickness,  897 
Boiler-makers'  disease,  794 
Bomb  calorimeter,  624 
Bone,  42  €t  $eq. 

canalienll,  44 

cancellous,  42 

cells  or  corpuscles,  46 

chemical  composltlcm,  42 

compact,  42 
lamellffi  of,  46 

development,  47  et  $eq, 

growth,  62 

Haversian  canals,  44 

lacunn,  44,  46 

marrow,  48 

medullary  canal,  48 

microscopic  structure,  44 

ossiflcation  In  cartilage,  48  et  seq, 

ossification  in  membrane,  47 

periosteum  and  nutrient  blood-vessels,  44 

structure,  42  et  aeq. 
Bowman, 

on  mnsole,  08 

on  renal  epithelium,  670 

on  urine,  668,  570 
Bowman's  capsule,  602,  508 

glands,  779 

lamina,  808 
Boyle-Mariotte's  law  for  gases,  827 
Brain.  Srf  Bulb,  Cerebellum,  Cerebrum,  Pons,  etc. 

capillaries  of,  814 


CAXxsvif  Cabbovati. 

Brain— e(mtiiMi«d 

child's,  686,  784,  786 

drculatkm  of  blood  in,  814  et  $eq. 

ooDvoluttODS,  686  et  seq. 

diagrams  of,  686,  687,  689,  640, 664,  986et$eq, 

dog's,  728 

extirpation  of,  in  mammals,  717 

fissures,  608 

to  foetus,  089,  686 

grey  matter,  186 

lobna,  686  et  seq. 

runaUcT,  740 

monkey's,  608 

motor  area%  726 

oranff's,  636 

primitive,  688 

quantity  of  blood  ta,  814,  815 

sensori-motor  area,  730 

sensory  areas,  728 

structure,  687 

ventricles,  688 

vertebnoe  (aectian),  687 

vesicles,  689 

white  matter,  186 
Bread  aa  fbod;  486 
Breathing.    See  Besplratloiu 
Brlght's  disease,  590,  609 
Broca's  convolutloo,  728,  729.  805 
Brodle,  on  splenic  nerve,  137 

curves  of  extensibility,  114 

his  bellows-recorder,  187,  818 

oo  heat  rigor,  148 

rate  of  blood-flow  threagh  an  organ,  898 
Bronchi,   arrangement   imd   structure   of,   846, 

882 
Bronchial  arteries  and  veins,  858 
Brown's  staminal  hairs  of  Tradescantia,  18 
Brown-Sdquard,  suprarenal  capsules,  841 
Brownian  movement,  86 
Bruch,  membrane  of,  807,  808 
Brltcke  oo  the  self-steering  action  <rf  the  heart, 

241 
Brunner's  ^ands,  490,  606 
Brunton,  after  Oaskell,  tracing  of  acttons  of 

vagus  on  the  lieart,  258 
Buchanan,  heart  beats,  247 
BufTy  coat,  formation  of,  448 
Bulb,  pons  and  mid-brain,  687  et  $eq. 

anterior  aspect,  665 

diagrams  of,  060,  601,  664 

internal  structure,  067  et  $eq. 

posterior  aspect,  055 
Bulbus  arteriosus,  889 
Bundle  of  Helweg,  650,  661 

of  His,  215 

of  Monakow,  651, 678,  680 
Burch's  experiments  on  colour  vision,  840 
Burdach's  column,  045,  061,  652,  050 
BlitRohli  on  spongtoplasm,  7 
Butyric  acid,  408,  528 

c 

Cachexia  strumiprlva,  883 

Caecum,  the,  557 

Cafl'eine,  487 

Caisson  disease,  898 

Csjal,  formation  of  nerve  axons,  150 

law  of  axipetal  conduction,  105 
CalamuM  scriptorins,  675 
Calcarine  area,  781 
Calcarine  fissure,  089 
Calcification  of  bone,  49 
Calcium  carbonate,  42,  56 

in  urine,  596 
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Calcium  Oarbonats. 

Galciam  carbonate — continued 

fluoride,  43,  56 

metabolism,  840 

oxalate  in  urine,  696,  696 

phosphate,  4S,  66,  696 

rigor,  268 
Calcium  salts,  the  action  of,  445 
Calleja,  islands  of,  669 
Callosal  convolution,  689 
Calloso-marginal  fissure,  689 
Calorimeters,  624,  626 
Calyces  of  the  kidneys,  661 
Canal,    alimentary.     See    Stomach,   Intestines, 
etc. 

external  auditory,  748 
ftinction  of,  ib. 

spiral,  of  cochlea,  786 
Canal  of  Schlemm,  809,  810 

of  Petit,  816 
Canallcull  of  bile,  527 

of  bone,  45 
Canalis  cochleFP,  786,  788 
Canals,  semicircular,  of  ear,  786 
Canoelloas  tissue  of  bone,  48 
Cane  sugar,  407 
Cannon,  on  salivary  digestion,  602 

shadow  photographs  of  the  stomach,  showing 
jperistalUc  movements,  651 
Capacity  of  chest,  vital,  860 
Capillaries,  68,  216,  224  et  seq. 

bile,  626 

circulation  in,  288,  299 
velocity  of,  288 

development,  886 

diameter,  224 

form,  ib, 

influence  oo  circulation,  299 

network  of,  224,  226 

number,  226 

passage  of  corpuscles  throoglh  walls  of,  800 

pressure  in,  278  et  sea, 

resistance  to  flow  of  blood  In,  299 

still  layer  tn,  ib, 

size,  284 

structunf  of,  ib. 
Capillary  flow,  299 
Capsule  of  Bowman,  662,  663 

external  and  internal,  688,  684 

of  Gllsson,  526 
Capsules,  Malpighian,  568 
Carbamide.    See  Urea. 
Carbohydrates,  408  et  teq, 

absorption  of,  641 

metabolism  of,  610 
Carbonates  in  urtne,  602 
Carbonic  acid  in  atmosphere,  878,  874 

in  blood,  868,  869,  878 
effeot  of,  871 

inorease  In  breathed  air,  890 

influence  of,  on  nerve,  162, 168 

in  lungs,  878 
Carbonic  oxide  haemoglobin,  441,  468,  46S 
Carbon  dioxide,  436 

Carbon  monoxide,  poisonous  aetioo  of,  899 
Carboxyheemoglobin,  899 
Cardiae  ovcle,  235 
Cardiac  glands,  603 
Cardiac  muscle,  74 

rhythm  and  conduction  in,  257 
Cardiac    nerves,    influence    on    blood-pressure, 

283 
Cardiac  orifice  of  stomach,  action  of,  551 

sphincter  of,  651,  658 
relaxation  in  vomiting,  ib. 
Cardiac  sympathetic,  254,  283 
Cardinal  veins,  888 
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Cardiogram  fh>m  human  heart,  248 
Cardiograph,  241  et  $eq. 
Oardio-inhibitory,  262 
Cardlometer,  Barnard's,  251 

Rov's,  ib. 
Cardiophonogram,  249 
Carotid  artery,  885 
Carotid  gland,  846 
Cartilage,  89  et  seq. 

articular,  40 

cellular,  42,  50 

chondrin  obtained  from,  40 

classification,  89 

costal,  40 

development,  41 

elastic,  89,  41 

fibrous,  89.    See  Fibro-cartHage. 

hyaline,  89 

matrix,  ib. 

ossification  in,  48 

perichondrium  of,  49 

Santorini's,  796,  799,  801 

structure,  89 

temporary,  40 

varieties,  89 

Wrlsberg's,  796,  801 
Cartilages  of  larynx,  796 
Casefai,  426,  479.    6'e«  Milk. 
Caseinogen,  426,  479,  480 
Catalysts,  880,  4S8,  489 
Cauda  equina,  642 
Caudate  nucleus,  688 
Cavity  of  reserve,  62 
CeU  division,  15 
Cells,  6  et  seq. 

amoeboid,  6 

blood.    See  Blood-c<»pnscles. 

bone.  45 

cartilage,  50  et  seq. 

central,  504,  506 

characteristics  of,  11 

cilUted,  25 

connective  tissue,  81 

contents,  8 

definition  of,  5 

division,  16 

epithelium,  28.    See  Epithelium. 

gustatory,  776 

hepatic,  526 

nerve,  186 

olfaetorlal,  781 

parietal,  606 

pigment,  81,  86 

structure,  7  et  seq. 

varieties,  15  et  seq. 

veffetabls,  5, 12 
distinctions  from  animal  cells,  b  et  seq 
Cells  of  Deiters,  789 

of  PurkluJe,191,  676 
Cellular  cartilage,  42.    See  Cartilage. 
Cellulose,  410,  646 
Cement  of  teeth,  58,  61 
Central  cells,  604,  606 
Centres,  nervous,  etc.    See'NcrveHScntres. 

of  ossification.  47 
Centriftigal  machine,  448 

nerve-fibres,  147 
Centripetal  nerve-fibres,  148 
Centro-acinar  cells,  614 
Centrosome,  7, 10, 11, 16,  868 
Cephalic  aortic  arches,  88(3,  887 
Cephalic  arch,  886 
Cerebellar  ataxy,  745 
Cerebellar  cortex,  section  of,  677 
Cerebellum,  675  et  seq. 

analysis  of,  169 
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Cerebellam— continued 
connections  of,  679 
effocts  of  removal  or  disease,  745,  746 
eqaUiteatton,  740 
ftuioUOQt  of,  744  et  $eq. 

Sty  matter,  169, 190,  688,  676 
ipnlses,  746,  747 

pednncles  of,  677 

sections  of,  676,  676,  679 

■emioiroalar  canals,  747, 749 
extirpation  of,  746,  751 

senaory  impulses,  746 

stimulation,  745,  761 

structure,  675 
Oerebral  cortex,  190,  688,  691,  692,  720 

grew  matter  of,  682 

Histological  structure,  690  et  seq. 

pyramiaal  cells,  690 
Cerebral  hemispheres.    See  Cerebrum. 
Cerebral  nerres,  origin  of,  657  et  teq. 

See  under  names  of  nerres. 
Cerebral  vesicles,  primary,  689 
Cerebro-retinal  apparatus,  841 
Oerebro-spinal  axis,  186 
Cerebro-spinal  fluid,  172,  688 
Cerebro-splnal  nervous  system,  185 

See  Brain,  Spinal  cord,  etc. 
C^r^brote,  484 
Cerebrum,  681  et  eeq. 

oonvidutions  of,  685  et  $eq. 

crura  of,  688 

degeneration  tracts  after  ii\jury  of  Bolandlc 
area.  728 

effects  of  limiry,  728 
removal,  717 

external  capsule,  688,  684 

extirpation,  722,  728 

functions  o^  717  et  teq. 
early  notions,  717 

grey  matter,  682, 690 

hemispheres,  681,  680-688,  6S9,  726,  728,  786 

internal  capsule,  688,  684 

localisation  of  flonctions,  720 

motor  areu,  ih. 

relation  to  speech,  804 

sensory  areas,  728 
extin)atloo,  ih. 
stimulation,  722 

structure.  681  et  seq, 

white  matter,  698 
Cerumlnous  glands  of  ear,  604 
Cervix  of  urinary  bladder,  667 
Chambers  of  the  eye,  816 
Charcot's  disease,  864,  865 
Chauveau's  dromograph,  289 
Chauveau's  apparatus  fbr  endocardiac  pressure, 

244 
Cheiru-lcineesthetic  area,  787 
Chemical    composition    of    Ihe    human    body, 

408  et  $eq. 
Chest,  expansion  In  inspiration,  864 
Chest'volce,  802 
*•  Chewing  the  cud,"  647 
Oheyne-iStokes'  respiratian,  400,  401 
Chimpanzee's  brain,  726 
Chittenden  diet,  477,  478,  618 

important  character  of  bis  work,  618 
Chlorides  in  urine,  691 

Chloroform,  action  on  cardiac  mechanism,  256 
Cholagogues,  682 
Cholalic  acid,  680 
Cholesterln  or  cholesterol,  9,  79,  170,  482,  488, 

581 
Choletelln,  581 
Choline,  170 
Chondrin,  40,  42,  426 
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Chorda  secretion,  499 
Chorda  tympani,  494 

eflbcts  of  stimulatioD  of  divided,  498, 499 
Chordn  tendinen.    iSee  Heart. 
Chorion,  876  et  teq.,  882 
Chorionic  epiblast,  880 
Chorionic  villi,  879,  880,  882 
Choroid  ooat  of  eye,  807 
Choroid  gland,  172 
Chromatic  aberration,  826 
Chromatin,  10 
Chromatolysis,  197 
Chromatoplasm,  196 
Chromogen,  841 
Chromophanes,  848 
Chromophilic  material,  196 
Chromoplasm.  10, 11 
Chromo-proteins,  427 
Chromosomes,  16  et  seq^  867 
Chrzonszezewski's  meUiod  of  natural  ii^ection, 

527 
Chyle,  228,  818,  544 

molecular  basis  of,  818 
Chyme,  551 
Cicatricula,  867 
Cnia,  24,  25 
Ciliary  epithelium,  25 

function  of,  ib. 
Ciliary  motion,  26,  86 

nature  of,  26 
Ciliary  muscles,  808,  809 

action  of,  in  adaptation  to  distances,  821 
Ciliary  processes,  808,  809 
Cillo-splnal  centre,  715 
"Circulating  protein,"  618 
Circulation  of  Uood,  68,  280  e(  5eg. 

action  of  heart,  215 

in  blood-vessels,  266  et  seq, 

in  bram,  814 

capfllaries,  299 

course  of,  216  et  seq, 

effect  of  gravity  on,  281 

effect  of  respiration  on,  888 

erectile  structures,  815 

in  fcBtus,  892,  898 

influence  of  resplratton  on,  888 
of  gravity,  281 

peculiarities  of,  In  difibrent  parts,  814 

portal,  217 

pulmonary,  U>, 

renal,  ib. 

systemic,  8 

in  veins,  68 
velocity  of,  288 
Circulatorv  system,  210  et  seq, 
CircumvaUate  papHlsd  of  the  tongue,  774 
Clarke's  column,  644,  645 
Clasmatocytes,  82 
Claustrum,  688 

Cleavage  products,  18,  418, 414 
Clerk-Maxwell's  experiment,  887 
CUtorls,  816 

Clot  or  ooagulum  of  blood.    See  Coagulation. 
Clupelne,  424 

Coagulation  of  blood,  68, 141,  442  et  seq. 
conditions  affecting,  448 
theories  of,  444 

of  mOk,  479 
CcMigulative  enzymes  428,487 
Cocaine,  487 
Coccygeal  gland,  845 
Cochlea  of  the  ear,  748,  786  et  seq. 

theories  In  connectlOD  with,  762,  768 
Cochlear  division  of  auditory  nerve,  diagram  of, 

670 
Cochlear  nerve,  667 
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CtELOM. 

CcBlom,  872,  874,  880 
O^itlve  mode  in  conaoiousneM,  768 
Oonnhelm,  areas  of,  08 

Gohnheim's   experiment   on   passage  of  blood- 
corposolei,  800 

on  diabetes,  687 

with  sucouR  entericos,  621 
GoUagen,  80,  42,  426 
Collateral  fissure,  680 
Colloidal  solution,  880,  420  n. 
Colloids,  826,  421 
Colon,  the,  667 
Colottrom,  488 

oorposoles,  ib. 
Coloar-blindness,  880 

testing  for,  840 
Colour-peroepti(Mi,  887 
Colour  reactions,  422 
Colour  seuKations,  887 

Burch's  experiments,  840 

theories  of,  888 
Coloars,  optical  phenomena,  887  el  $€q. 
Columns  cameae,  216 
C(dumnar  epithelium,  22,  28,  626 
Coma,  diabetic,  401 
Combination- tones,  792 
Comma  tract,  648,  660 
Commissural  fibres,  642,  008 

nucleus,  678 
Common  path,  principle  of,  711 
Common  sensations,  770 
Complement,  the,  478 
Complemental  air,  860 
Complementary  colours,  888 
Compound  tu  wilar  glands,  402,  498 

racemose  glands,  498 
Conative  mode  m  consciousness,  768 
Concha,  788 

Ccmdimenu  as  accessories  to  food,  487 
ConducUng  paths  in  cord,  600  et  $eq. 
Conduction,  law  of  axipetal,  106 
Conductivity,  176 
Cones  and  rods,  818 

movement  of,  848 
Conical  and  filiform  papQle  of  tongue,  774, 776 
Coni  vasculosi,  867,  868 
Coi\jngate  deviation  of  head  and  eyes,  782 
Conjugated  proteins,  427 
Coiuanotiva,  806 
Conjunctival  reflex,  706 
Connective  tissues,  20  et  uq. 

olassiflcatlon,  ib, 

oorpuaeles,  81 

elastio,  88 

fibrous,  ib. 

general  structure  of,  20 

jeUv-Iike.  87 

retiforai,  86 

varieties,  81,82 
Conscious  states,  physiology  of,  762  et  uq. 
Conservation  of  energy,  law  of,  628 
Consonants,  804 
Contractile  substance,  66 
Contractility  of  muscle,  86  et  seq. 
Contraction,  heat,  160 
Contraction  of  heart,  182,  286 
Contraction  of  pupil,  828 
Contraction,  Pnuuer's  law  of,  178, 170 
Contrast  of  colour,  841 
Conus  mednllaris,  642 
Convergence  of  eye,  828 
Convolutions,  cerebral,  686  et  uq. 
Cooking,  effect  of,  486 
Coordinaiion  of  muscular  movements.  111 
Copper  sulphate,  or  Piotrowski's  test,  422 
Cord,  spinal.    <Sm  spinal  oord. 


CUBIIINO   OM    PlTUn-ABV. 

Cornea,  807,  800 

corpuscles  of,  808 
Comeo-sderal  Junction,  800,  810 
Coronary  arteries,  240 
Corona  radiata,  684 
Corpora  cavernosa,  816,  860 

quadrlgemma,  667,  667,  676 
Corpus  Arantll,  216 

callosum,  681 

dentatum 
of  cerebellum.  676 
of  olivary  body,  ib. 

Highmorianum,  857 

luteum,  862,  868,  865 
of  human  female,  ib. 
of  menstruation  and  pregnancy  compared, 

868 
spongiosum,  816,  860 
striatum,  682 
Corpuscles  of  blood,  440.   See  Blood-oorpoaoles. 
Corpuscles,  Malpighlan,  884 
Corpuscles,  of  Orandry,  768,  764 

of  Hassall,  886,  887 

of  HerUt,  761 

of  Meissner.  762,  768,  760 

of  Pacini,  761,  762 
Cortex,  186,  842,  680,  677,  600 
Corti  on  rotation  of  cell  sap,  18 
Corti,  organ  of,  788 
Cortical  retina,  781 
Coitioo-pontine  fibres,  664,  606 
Cortico-spinal  fibres,  604,  096 
Cortl's  rods,  780 
Cotyledons,  878 
Coughing,  mechanism  of,  880 
Cowper's  glands,  607 
Cranial  nerves,  057  et  eeq, 

nuclei  of,  668,  660,  661,  664 

origin  and  functions  of,  667  et  $eq. 
Creatine,  170,  417,  586-587 
Creatmtne,  686 
Cremasteric  reflex,  706 
Crescents  of  Oianuzxi,  406 
Cretinism,  cause  of,  888 
Crioo-arytenold  muscles,  797-800 
Cricoid  cartilage,  705 
Crtoo-thyrold  muscle,  707 
Crista  aooostlca,  748 
Crossed  hemiplegia,  724 
Croased  pvramidal  tract,  640 
Crosses  of  Ranvier,  70 
Crowbar  accident,  788 
Crucial  sulcus,  725 
Crura  oerebelll,  656 

cerebri,  688, 667,  684 
grey  matter  of,  089 
Crusta,  067 

petrosa,  58,  61 
Ciypta  of  Lieberkuhn,  489 
Crystallin,  810 
Crystalline  lens,  807,  809 
Crystallisable  proteins,  421 
Crystalloids.  421 
Cubical  epithelium,  22 
Cuneus  or  cuneate  lobule,  689 
Cuorin,  482 
Cupula,  748 

Curative  Inoculation,  471 
Curdling  enzymes,  479 
Currente  of  action,  125 

constant,  92 

demarcation,  127 

induced,  98 

of  rest,  126 
Cushing  on  pituitary,  845 

on  tactile  area,  780 
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CcrrAMSOus  Sinsatioms. 

CuUneoui  sentationt,  761  et  $tq. 

varieties  of,  767 
Cotiole.    5ee  Bpldnrmif,  BpithallQm. 
Cutla  rera,  600 
Cavler.  ducU  of,  888 
Oybalskl'8  hemataohometer,  288 
Cyclopterine,  434 
Cyitto  dact,  634 
Cystine  Id  urlaa,  695 
Cystine,  418,  419,  696 
Cytosine,  418 

D. 

Dalton-Henry  law,  862 
Daniell's  battery,  98 
Dark-adaptation  of  eye,  844 
Deaf-mutes  and  equilibrium,  761 
Death,  896 
Deoldna,  876 

basalis,  or  seroUna,  876,  878 

devalc^ment  of,  876 

reflexa,  or  oapsularis,  876,  878 

vera,  876,  877,  878 
Decussation  of  fibres  In  medulla  oblongata,  G61 ,  662 

of  optic  nerves,  849 
Deep  sensibility,  769 
Defioecatlon,  mechanism  of,  668,  716 

centre,  715 

Influence  of  spinal  cord  on,  660 
Degeneration  method,  160, 161,  183,  809,  645 

tracts  of  descending,  649 
ascending,  661 
Deglutition.    &>«  Swallowing. 
Defters,  cells  of,  789 

nucleus,  664,  666,  671 
Delezenne  on  trypsinogen,  631 
Demarcation  current,  127 
DemUunes  of  Oianuxzi,  496 
Demoor's  sleep  theory,  740 
Dental  germ,  68 

papilla,  68.  60 

periosteum,  61 
Dentate  fissure,  680 
Dentate  nucleus,  668 
Dentine,  39,  66 

formation  of,  69 

structure,  56 
Depressor  nerve,  363,  807 
Dermis,  600 

Descemet'^  membrane,  808,  809 
Desc*»nling  tubule  of  Henle,  668 
Development,  866  ft  $eq 

adlp'M^  tissue,  86 

allaiiti>t<«,  888 

amuluu,  879 

art»»n<»^,  885 

bloQii-corpusclM,  457 

blood-vessels,  457,  885 

bone,  43  et  »eq. 

cartilage,  41 

decldua,  875 

embryo  chick,  diagram  of,  878 

foetal  circulation,  892 

foetal  membranes,  875 

heart,  887 

impregnation,  809 

nerve-iibree,  88 

organs  of  the  body,  884 

ovary,  866 

ovum,  ib. 

segmentation,  870 
teeth,  58 

vascular  system,  884 
veins,  888 
Dextrin,  406,  409 


DT8PV<xa. 

DeztrOM,  404, 406,  406,  486,  487 
In  nrtne,  697 

teaU  f6r  detannlnlng,  406, 407, 697, 608 
Dtobetes,  406,  686,  686,  689,  778 

artificial  production  In  animals,  686,  686 
Diabetic  coma,  401 
Diabetic  puncture,  585 
Dialyser,  a,  431 
Dialysis,  836, 450 
Diamino-acids,  418 
Diammo-diphosphatides,  483 
Diamino-monophosphatides,  483 
Dlapedesls  of  uood-corposcles,  ^M) 
Diaphragm.    See  Inspbrntioo,  etc 
Diastase  of  Uvar,  684 
Diastole  of  haart,  386 
Diastolic  pressure,  398 
Diastolic  sound,  389 
Dicrotic  pulse,  396 
Diet,  e09  et$eq. 
a  healthy,  477 
Chittenden's,  477,  478 
nutritive  value,  476  «t  uq, 
Ranke's.  477 

Ubies,  477,  479,  W9etuq. 
Voifs,  477 
Diflbrence-tones,  793 
Difnislan  and  osmosis  dlsttngolshed,  826 
Digestion, 
in  the  Intestines,  614  et  $tq. 
mechanical  processes,  617  et  $eq. 
See  Gastric  Juice,  Pood,  Stomach,  etc 
Dilator  pupUto,  808 
Dilemma,  715 
Dipeptldes,  420 
Diphasic  variation,  137, 138 
Diphtheria  toxin,  473 
Diplococd,  486 
Diplopia,  846 
Direct  cerebellar  tract,  663 

pyramidal  tract,  ib. 
Dlsaccharldes,  406 
Discus  prollgerus,  863,  864 
Disease,  **  germ  theory  "  of,  485 
Distributing  nerve-cells,  196, 199 
Disuse  atrophy,  163, 198 
Diuretics,  674 
Doble's  line,  68 
Dog,  "  scratch  "  reflex  of,  713 
Dog's  brain,  734 
kidney, 666 
nerves,  158,  806 
spleen,  885 

submaxillary  gland,  496 
Dorsal  cord,  169 
Dorsal  mesentery,  874 
Double  vision,  846 

"  Drainage  "  theory,  M'Dougall's,  HO,  711 
Dromograph,  Chanveau's,  389 
Drugs.  actloD  of,  770 
on  the  eye,  839 
on  the  heart,  256 
on  perspiration,  607 
Ductless  glands,  881  et  $eq. 
theories  of  secretion,  881 
Ducts  of  BeUlnl,  562,  668 

of  Cuvler,  888 
Ductus  arteriosus,  888 
closure  of,  894 
venosus,  893 
closure  of,  894 
Dudgeon's  sphygmograph,  394 
Dupr^'s  urea  apparatus,  681 
Dynamometer,  118 
Dyne,  369 
Dyspnoea,  888 
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E. 


Ear,  788 

bones  or  ouldes  of,  788 
ftinctlon  of,  791 

external,  788 
fanotion  of,  790 

internal  or  labyrinth,  785,  786 
fanctioQ  of,  791 

middle,  788 
function  of,  790 
Ectopia  veslcse,  &7(} 
Edestin,  421 

Edridge-Oreen  lantern,  840 
Btfereut  channels,  diagram  of,  696 
BSerent  nerves,  77, 147 

nerve-cells,  198 

projection  system,  693 
Eggs  as  food,  488 

Ehrlich's    experiments    with    methylene    blue, 
722 

slde^hain  theory,  478 
Binthoven's  string  galvanometer,  125,  248 

nervous  &ctor  in  respiration,  874,  875 

third  heart  sound,  249 
Elastic  cartilage,  89,  41 

fibres,  89 

tissue,  88 
Elastin,81,426 
Electrlcai  currents  of  retina,  845 

nerves,  148 

phenomena  of  muscle,  120  et  seq.,  180 

variation  m  central  nervous  system,  788 
in  glands,  498 
Electricity, 

in  muscle,  120  et  ieq.,  180 

nerve,  180 
Electrocardi(^am,  246  et  seq. 
Electrodes,  non-polansable,  122, 128 
Electrometer,    Lippmann's    capillary,  124,   125, 
128 

record,  128-180 
Electrotonus,  178  et  uq. 
Eleidin,  600 
Elementary    substances    in    the   human   body, 

408 
Embryo,  866  et  seq.    See  Development. 
Embryo  chick,  diagram  of,  878 
Embryological  method,  645 
Embryonic  area,  870,  872 

heart  and  blood-vessels,  885-888 
Emetics,  554 
Eminentia  teres,  657 
Emmetropic  eye,  824 
Emulslfication,  418,  517 
Enamel  of  teeth,  57 

formation  of,  60 
Enamel  organ,  ib. 
Bnehylema,  7 
End-bulbs,  762 

Endocardiac  pressure,  248  et  seq 
Endocardium,  211 
Endogenous  fibres,  735 
Endogenous  protein  metabolism,  618 
End-plates,  motorial,  78,  82 
Endolymph,  748,  788 
Bndoneunum,  80,  81 
Endothelial  cells,  828 

layer,  220 
Endothelium,  22,  210,  224 
Energy,  law  of  conservation  of,  628 
Enterokinase,  520 
Enzyme  action, 

coagulation,  428 

inexhaustibility  of,  488 

law  of,  438 

optimum  temperature  of,  488 


Ets. 

Enzyme  action — continued 

reversibility  of,  489 

specificity  of,  488 
Enzymes,  428,  485  et  seq.,  444 

activation  of,  488 

catalytic  action  of,  488 
Eosinophile  oells,  458 
Epi blast,  19,  870  et  seq. 

organs  formed  from,  875  * 

Epicardlum,  210 

Epicritic  sensibility,  701,  769,  772 
Epidermis,  28,  600,  875 
Epididymis,  856,  857,  858 
Epigastric  reflex,  706 
Epiglottis,  548,  800,  801 
Epiuenrium,  80, 81 
Bpithellnm,  22  etseq.,  567,  600.  875 

oells  of,  779 

ohemistry  of,  28 

cUiated,  22,  24,  25,  85,  848 

columnar.  22,  28,  24,  495 

compouna,  22 

cubical,  ib. 

goblet  cells  in,  22,  28 

nutrition  of,  ZT 

pavement,  22 

renal,  570 

simple,  22 

spheroidal,  24 

stratified,  23.  24,  28 

transitional,  22,  28 
Erectile  structures,  ciroulafelon  in,  815 
Erection,  816,  716 

cause  of,  ib. 

centre,  715 

Influence  of  muscular  tissue  in,  816 
Erepsin,  487,  521 
Erg,  269 

Ergograph,  Mosso's,  186 
Biythroblasts,  48,  458 
Enthro-dextrin.  409,  501 
EHoaoh's  albummometer,  597 
Euglobulins,  596 
Eustachian  tube,  672,  785,  790 

ftinotian  of,  790 

valve,  211,  894 
Ewald's  induction  coil,  96 
Ewald,  '*  sound  picture  "  theories  of,  798 
Bxcitabillty  of  nerves,  176 

of  tissues,  85 
Exhaustion  in  asphyxia,  888 
Exogenous  fibres,  7s5 
Exogenous  protein  metabolism,  618 
Exostosis,  62 
Expiration,  855  et  seq. 

force  of  expiratory  act,  860 

influence  on  oircuJati<Hi,  855,  860 

mechanism  of,  855 

muscles  concerned  in,  856 

relative  duration  of,  857 
External  auditory  meatus,  788 
External  capsule,  684 
External  parieto-ocoipital  fissure,  695 
External  respiration,  890 
Extractives,  170,  450 
Extra  ventricular  nucleus,  688 
Eye,  806  et  seq. 

accommodation,  816,  820,  824,  827 

action  of  drugs  on  pupil,  829 

adaptation  of  vision  at  dl&rent  distances,  820 
et  seq. 

blood-vessels,  816 

causes  of  dilatation  and  contraction  of  pupil, 
880 

ehamben  of,  816 

focus,  816,  817 
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Byb. 

Bye — eontinv4d 

optteal  ftpparatoi  of,  816,  817 
defaeU  in,  824 

principal  point,  817 

refintettve  media  of,  816 

reeemUanoe  to  camera,  ib. 
ByebaU,  807 

blood>yeMelt  of,  819 

eleetrteal  omrrente  of,  846 

mnaelee  Influencing  movement,  845 

point  of  rotation,  846 

transYene  and  visual  axis,  847 

vanoua  positions  of,  846 
Byellda,  development  of,  806 
Byes,  timoltaneoas  aetloo  in  vUton,  846 


F. 


Facial  nerve,  667,  669 

effeote  of  paralytia  of,  669 

origin,  ib. 

relation  of,  to  expreasloo,  ib. 
Faces,  ooroposltlou  of,  545 

quantity  passed,  546 
Fallopian  tubes,  25,  26,  856,  865 
False  vocal  cords,  797,  801 
Falsetto  voioe,  802 
Faradisation,  105, 108 
Far-point,  824 
Fat.    ik4  Adipose  tissue. 

action  of  bile  on,  582 
of  pancreatic  secretion,  520 

metaoolism  of,  588,  618 

situations  where  found,  84, 85 

synthesis,  589 

uses  of,  85 
Fatigue,  789 

in  nerves,  186 
Fate, 

absorption  of,  548 

acids  of,  411 

action  of  pancreatic  Juice  on,  517 

chemical  constitution,  411 

decomposition  products,  412 

emulsiflcation,  418 

metabolism  of,  612 

of  mUk,  480 

saponification,  418 
Fattv  acids,  411 
Fehling's  solution,  597,  598 
Female  generative  organs,  860 

pnnucleus,  869 
Fenestrated  membrane  of  Henle,  219 
Fenestra  oval  Is,  788,  786 

rotunda,  788, 786 
action  of,  792 
Fermentation,  485 
Ferments,  487.    See  also  Blood,  Bnzymes,  Milk, 

Digestive  juices. 
Fertilisation,  869 
Fibres  of  MiUler,  811,  812 

of  Remak,  81 

of  Shanwy,  46,  47 
Fibrils  of  muscle,  68 

of  nerve,  79 
Fibrin,  68,  442 
forment,  487,  445,  450 

formation,  448,  447 
reticulum  of,  448 
Fibrinogen,  62,  68,  817,  444,  447,  449 
Fibroblasts,  81 
Flbro-cartilage,  89 

classification,  ib, 

development,  41 


FomcuLus  Gracilis. 

Flbro-cartilage—  eontinwd 
white,  89.  40,  42 
vellow,  89,  41,  42 
Fibrous  tissne,  29  et  ieq. 
white,  80 
yeUow,  81 
Ftok  <m  work  of  muscles,  119 
Pick's  spring  kymograph,  277,  278 
Fifth  cranial  nerve,  657,  668 
FUifScHin  paplUs  of  tcmgue,  774  et  $eq. 
FiUet,  662,  666 
Filtration,  821,  822,  826 
Pilum  terminale,  642 

Fischer's  laboratory,  the  work  in,  418,  419 
Fishes,  circulatory  system  in,  283 
Fistula,  Intestinal,  520 
Flechsig's  embryological  method,  784 
Fleischl's  hflsmoglobinometer,  469 
Fleming's  chromatin,  10 
Flesh  of  animals,  476 
Flicker,  882,  850 
Flour  as  food,  486 
Flourens'  experiment,  744 
Fluids,  swallowing,  549 
Fluids,  tension  of  gases  in,  308  H  seg. 
Fluoride  of  calcium,  42 
Focal  distance,  820 
Fcetal  circulation,  898 
Fcetal  membranes,  875 
development  of,  878 
Fuetus, 
circulation  In,  892 
communication  with  mother,  878 
Folin's  method  of  estimating  urea,  581 
Follicles,  Graafian.    Su  Graafian  follicles. 
Follicles,  Meibomian,  492,  806 
Fontana,  spaces  of,  810 
Food,  476  et  seq. 
absorption  ot,  540  et  $eq, 
accessories  to,  487 
chemical  compounds  of,  476 
cooking,  486 
digestibility  of  articles  of,  476 

value  dependent  on,  ib. 
heat*  value  of,  627 
of  man,  476 

proximate  principles  In,  ib. 
vegetable,  lb.,  486 
Foramen  ovsle,  894 
of  Magendie,  638 
of  Munro,  689,  688 
Fore-gut,  874 
Formaldehyde,  482 
Formatio  reticularis,  661 
Formic  acid,  411 
Fornix,  688 
Fossa  ovalls,  211 
Fovea  centralis,  810, 814, 881 
Fovea  hemieUiptica  et  hemispherica,  786 
Franck's  canniua,  275 
Frogs, 
circulatory  svstem  in,  288,  284 
corpuscles  of,  451 
gracilis  of,  164 
heart,  288,  284,  861 
mucous  memlHtme,  544 
nerves,  254 
reflexes  in,  704 
Fromann's  lines,  79 
FronUl  lobe,  685,  687 
Fundus  glands,  504 
Fundus  of  eye,  882 

of  urinary  bladder,  566 
Fungiform  papilln  of  the  tongue,  774,  775 
Funiculus  coneatus,  656,  650 
Funiculus  gracilis,  656, 659,  675 
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Fdmiculus  Boutariub. 

Fanlcnlaa  soUtaxlas,  664, 672 
Forftiraldehyde.  680 
Fiirth,  on  muscle  proteins,  142, 148 
Foscln  granules,  848 


G. 

Galactose,  407 
Galactosides,  170,  484 
GaU-bladder,  529 

stractore,  ib, 
Galvaalsm,  126 
Galvanometer,  121  et  seq.^  248 

the  striae,  126,  248 
Gamgee,  photographic  spectrum  of  htemoglobin 

and  its  derivatives,  466,  467 
Ganglia,  184,  200  et  seq.    See  Nerve-centres. 

sympathetic,  ftinctions  of,  497,  499 
Ganglion  cells,  layer  of,  811 
Ganglion  of  Scarpa,  671 
Ganglicm  spirals,  789 

trunci  vagi,  262 
Gartner's  duct,  8S5 
Gases, 

extraction  firom  blood,  866 

of  the  blood,  861  et  seq. 

In  the  lungs,  870 

of  plasma  and  serum,  449 
Gastric  fistula,  608 
Gastric  glands,  489 
Gastric  juice,  608  et  seq, 

acids  in,  606 
tests  for,  506,  512,  518 

action  on  bacteria,  522 

action  on  food,  509 

artifldal,  508 

composition  of,  506,  507 

pepsin  of,  507 

secretion  of,  505 
Gastrin,  519 

Gay«Lussac's  law  for  gases,  827 
Gehuchten,  van,  law  of  axipetal  conduction,  195 

on  the  cranial  nerve-fibres.  660 
Gelatin,  SO,  42,  66,  57.  426 

as  a  oonstitnent  of  food.  621 
Generative  organs  of  the  female,  860 

of  the  male,  857 
Genito-urinary  apparatus,  development  of,  860  et 

seg. 
Gennarl,  line  of,  692,  781,  782 
Genu  of  internal  oafMule,  685 
Gerlach's  network,  644 
Germ  theory,  485 
Germinal  area,  870 

epithelium,  860 

spot,  18,  19,  868,  864 

vesicle,  ib. 
Giant  oeUs,  48 

Gianuzzi's  crescents  or  demilunes,  496 
Gibson,  third  heat  sound,  249 
Gilbert's  experiments,  748 
Gland  cells,  function  of,  491 
Glands.    See  names  of  dlfiferent. 
Gliadin,  249,  480 
Gliason's  capsule,  526 
Globin,  424,  461 
Globulins,  142,  169,  421,  428,  480,  450  n.,  596 

character  of,  511 

distinctions  from  albumin,  425 
Glomeruli,  568,  564,  567 

activity  of,  672 

olfactory,  781 
Glosso-ktnttsthetic  area,  786 
Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  657, 672 

oommnnicaUons  of,  672 
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Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve — continued, 

functions,  ib. 

motor  filaments,  ib, 

a  nerve  of  common  sensation  and  of  taste,  ib. 
Glottis,  movements  of,  648,  801 
Gluco-proteins,  424,  427 
Gluooeamine,  427 
Glucose.    See  Dextrose. 

in  liver,  584 

test  for,  409 
Glutamic  acid,  419 
Gluteal  reflex,  706 
Glutelins,  480 
Gluten,  485 
Glutenin,  485 
Glyoerides,  411 
Glycerin  or  Glycerol,  412 

origin  of,  614 
Glycine,  414,  419 
Glycocholic  acid,  580 
Glycogen,  8,  404,  409,  584,  585 

characters,  409 

destination  of,  584 

preparation,  ib. 

quantity  formed,  ib. 

source  of,  588 

variation  with  diet,  584 
Glycogenolytic  nerves,  588 
Glycosuria,  586,  587 
Glycuronic  acid  and  sugar,  587 
Glyoxylic  acid,  422 
Gmelin's  test,  580,  698 
Goblet  cells,  22,  28 
Golgi's  method,  190,  692,  740 
GoITs  column,  645,  648,  651,  654, 656 
Goltz,  experiments  on  the  cerebrum,  V19 
«  Goose  skin,"  608 
Gotch,  experiments  on  heart,  248 

on  nerves,  168, 179 
Gowers'  hiemacytometer,  465 

hsemoglobinometer,  469 

tract,  661 
Gowers-Haldane  haemogloblnometer,  468, 469 
Graafian  follicles,  861,  862 

formation  and  development  of,  ib,  et  $eq» 

relation  of  ovum  to,  868 

rupture  of,  changes  following,  868  et  seq. 
Gradient,  pressure,  287,  884 
Gramme*m<decular  solutions,  824 
Grandly,  corpuscles  of,  768,  764 
Granular  layers  of  retina,  812 
Grape-sugar.    See  Dextrose. 
Graphic  method,  91 

Gravity,  influence  of,  on  circulation,  281 
Grey  matter  of  cerebellum,  184,  688,  675 

of  cerebrum,  186, 190, 682 

of  crura  cerebri,  689 

of  medulla  oblongata,  184, 661,  662 

of  spinal  cord,  185, 644 
Grossmann,  on  the  course  of  the  inhibitory  fibres 

in  mammals,  252,  255 
Ground  substance  of  connective  tissue,  82 
Growth,  894 

of  bone,  52 
Guanase,  590 
Guanine,  429 
Guanylio  acid,  429 
Gullet.    See  CEsophagus. 
Gunsberg's  reagent,  512 
Gustatory  cells,  776 
Gyrus  fomicatus,  689 

H. 

Hsemacytometers,  466,  456, 467 
Hsmadromometer,  Volkmann's,  284 
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Hjkmataohoiotib,  Ctbulski's. 

HemaUchometer,  Oybolskl's,  288,  289 

Vtorordt'8/280 
Hsmatln,  461 
HematobUato,  884 
Hsematogens  of  c«ll8,  428 
Haematolaln,  462 
Hematoporphyrin,  462,  678 
Heematoscope,  Hemnann's,  464 
Hematoxyltn,  10 
Haemautograph,  297 
H«unlii,461,462 
Haamochroinogen,  461 
Hemodynamometer,  274 
Hmnodromometer,  284 
Hnmoglobln,  64,  868,  421,  461 
analyali  of,  459 
and  carboD  monoxide,  899 
compounds  of,  468 
crysUlllsable,  421 

crystals  of,  and  how  to  obtain  them,  460 
dUtribatlOD,  469 
eatimaticm  of,  468 
mcrease    in    the    blood    at    high    altitudes, 

898 
photographic  spectrum  of,  466,  467 
Hnmoglobmometers,  468,  469 
Hemo^oblnurla,  699 
HsBmoTymph  glands,  886 
HflBmoIyilns,  478 
Hemopyrrol,  402 
Hair-cells,  749,  789 
Hair-foUlcles,  601,  602 
Hairs,  601 

structure  of,  ib, 
Haldane's  apparatus  for  estimating  the  carb<nilc 
acid  and  aqueous  vapour  given   off  by  an 
animal,  891 
carbonic  oxide  method  of  estimating  oxygen 
tension  of  arterial  blood,  872,  878 
Haldane  and  Priestley's  method  in  dealing  with 

respiration,  878,  879 
Haldane's  measurement  of  air  breathed,  869 
Haldane's  modification  of  Gowers'  hsBmoglobin- 

ometer,  441 
Hales'    investigations  on  blood  •  pressure,  278, 

274 
Hallucination,  769 
Hamburger's  experiments  with  Suocus  entericus, 

620 
Hammer  bone,  784,  786 
Hamulus,  787 

Hannover's  stratum  intermedium,  60 
Haptophor  groups,  478 
Hardy,  microscopic  structure  of  cells,  8 
Harvey  on  circulation  of  the  blood,  280,  287 
Hassall,  concentric  corpuscles  of,  886,  887 
Hausmann's  method  of  analysing  proteins,  420 
Haversian  canals,  44,  46 

lamellsB.  46 
Head's  experiments,  876,  877,  700 
Hearing,  anatomy  of  organ  of,  788  et  teq. 
influence  of  external  ear  on,  789 

of  middle  ear,  ib. 
physiology  of,  789 
range  of,  792 
See  Sound,  Vibrations,  etc. 
Heart,  210  et  seq, 
action  of, 
accelerated,  256 
force  of,  260 
f^quency,  ib. 
inhibited,  266 
self-steering,  241 
auricles  of,  211-214 
blocking,  249,  269 
cbambors,  211 


Hkhbt-Daltoit  Law  iob  Qasms. 

Heart — coiUiwud 
capacity  of,  214 

chordtt  tandinece  of,  216,  287,  289 

otdomnse  camee  of,  214 

conduction  in  the,  268 

course  of  blood  In,  216 

cycle,  286 

development,  887 

diagrams  of,  889 

endocardium,  211 

excised  mammalian,  268 

festal,  886 

force,  249 

ftog's,  288,  284,  261 
nerves  of,  264 

ganglia  of,  268 

^seous  exchanges  during  inhibition,  267 

Influence  of  drugs,  266 
of  sympathetic  nerve,  264 

innervation,  262 

mtracardlao  pressure,  248 

investing  sao,  210 

moacular  fibres  of,  71 

musculi  papHlarea,  216,  216,  287 

nervous  system,  influence  on,  252 

output  of,  260 

peoricardium,  210 

physiology,  235  et  seq. 

plethysmograph,  262 

reflex  inhibition,  266 

situation,  210 

size  and  weight,  214 

toonds  of,  288,  248,  249 
eauses,  289 

structure  of,  214 

valves,  212,  216 
aurloulo-ventrlcular,  212-214,  287,  2S9 

function  of,  287 
semilunar,  212,  214,  216,  288 

function  of,  288 
structure,  211  et  aeq, 

ventricles,  their  action,  211-214 

work  of,  260 
Heat,  animal.    See  Tempwatore. 
influence  of  nervooa  system,  684 

of  various  circumstances  <hi,  681 
losses  by  radiation,  etc.,  682-686 
regulation  of,  684 
value  of  foods,  627 
variations  of,  680 
Heat  and  cold  spots,  768 
H(>at  coagulation,  420,  421, 428 
Heat  contiaction,  169 
Heat  production,  681,  682,  684 
Heat-rigor  of  muscle,  148 
Heat-value  of  food,  627 
Heidenhaln's  researches,  022,  668,  671,  672 
Held,  experiments  on  myelination,  786 
Hellcine  arteries,  869 
Helicotrema,  787 
HeUer's  nitric-acid  teat,  697 
Helmholtz's  induction  coil,  94, 96 

myograph,  91,  96,  98, 108, 112 

phakoacop^.  821 

resonance  theory,  798 
Helweg's  bundle,  660,  661 
Hemianopsia,  78*2 
Hemiplegia,  724 
Hemlaection  of  spinal  oord,  668 
Hemispheres,  cerebral.    Se€  Cerebrum. 
Henle,  fenestrated  membrane  of,  219 

layer  of,  602 

on  muscles  of  the  larynx,  799 

sheath  of,  81 

tubule  of,  668 
Henry-Dalton  law  f6r  gaaea,  827 
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HnrsBir's  Lnn  or  Disc. 

HenMn's  line  or  disc,  68, 70 
Hepfttio  artery,  624 
Hepatic  oella,  6S6 

oollo,  682 

duct,  524 

glycogen,  611 

veins,  524,  626.  891 
Herbet,  corpneciee  of,  761 
Bering's  experiments  on  blood  circulation,  291, 

292 
Bering's  theory  of  colour,  888,  840 
Herpes,  864 
Bemnann's  current  of  rest,  126, 127 

hsematosoope,  464 
Berts  on  the  process  of  digestion,  662 
Berzen  on  succagognes,  509 
Heterocyclic  rings,  418 
Hetarotype  mitosis,  868,  869 
Hezatomic  alcohols,  406 
Hezone  bases,  417 
Hezoses,  406 

Hiccough,  mechanism  of,  860 
HQl  (Croft)  on  inverting  enzymes,  489 
Hill  (Leonard)  on  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the 

brain,  816  et  seq. 
Hind-gut,  878 

Hippocampal  convolution,  689 
Hippocampus  mi^or,  689 
Bippnrlo  acid,  690 
Birudin,  447 
His,  bundle  of,  216 
His  on  growth  of  nerve-fibres,  152 
Histidine,  417 
Histone,424 
Holoblastic  ova,  867 
Bomoiothermal  animals,  680 
Homotype  mitosis,  869 
Hope's  experiments  on  heart  sounds,  240 
Hopkins'  test  for  lactic  acid,  618 

for  uric  acid,  688 
Hoppe-Seyler  on  proteins,  418 
Hormone,  618 
Horopter,  848 
Hunger,  778 

Burst,  *•  sound-picture  "  theories  of,  798 
Bilrthle's  manometer,  246,  278 
Huxley's  layer,  608 
Hyaline  cartilage,  40,  42.  47 
Hyaloplasm.  7, 14,  71,  87 
Hydrobillrubin.  681 
Bydro-kinetlc  Ibrce,  286 

•static  force,  286 
Hydrolysis,  414,  610 
Bypermetropla,  824 
Byperpnoea,  888 
Bypertonic  solutions.  828,  829 
Bypoblast,  19,  20,  870,  874 

organs  formed  from,  875 
Bypogastric  nerves,  577 
Hypoglossal  nerve,  668,  678 

distribuUon,  678 

orig;ln,  ib. 
Hypopituitarism,  845 
Hypotonic  solutions,  828 
Hypoxanthlne,  170,  418.  429 
Bysteria,  804 

I. 

Idiosome,  868 

Iliac  artery,  887 

Illusion,  760 

Image,  formation  on  retina,  820 

Immunity,  470  et  seq. 

Impregnation  of  ovum,  869 
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Inaniticm  or  starvation,  621 

Incodrdlnatiou,  746,  751 

Incus,  or  anvil-bone,  TB4 

Indican.  692 

Inditnisibillty  of  proteins,  421 

Indigo,  ib. 

Induction  coil,  98  et  uq, 

current,  98 
Infantile  paralysis,  766 

softness  of  head,  48 
Inftindlbulum,  861 
Inhibition,  vagus,  866 
Inhibitory  nerves,  148 
Inoculation,  curative,  471 

protective,  ib, 
Inogen,  142 
Inorganic  compounds  in  body,  408 

salts  in  nerve,  170 

salts  in  protoplasm,  9 
Inosite,  170,  410 
Insalivation,  647 
Inspiration,  864,  877 

elastic  resistance  overcome  by,  ib. 

expansion  of  chest  in,  ib. 

extraordinary,  ib. 

force  employed  in,  264,  260 

mechanism  of,  864  et  seq. 

tracings  of  diaphragm,  877 
Instruments  for  demonstrating  muscular  action, 

92  et  seq. 
Intercellular  material,  4, 80 

passage^  861 
Interoentral  nerves,  149 
Intercostal  muscles,  action  in  in8piration,866  et  seq. 

action  in  expiration,  866 
Intercrossing  fibres  of  Sharpey,  46,  47 
Interglobular  layer,  67 
Interglobular  spaces,  69 
Intermediary  nerve-cells,  198 
Intermediate  areas,  788 
Intermittent  pulse,  292 
Internal  capsule,  688 

importance  of,  ib. 

respiration,  890 
Internal  ear,  785 
Internal  secretion  theory  of  the  ductless  glands, 

881  882 
Interstitial  cells,  46,  868 
Intestinal  fistula,  diagram  of,  620 
Intestinal  Juice,  615  et  seq. 
Intestines,  488, 564  et  seq. 

action  of  drugs,  648 

digestion  in,  514  et  seq, 
duration  of,  669 

large,  667 
coats  of,  489 
glands,  490 
structure,  ib. 
view  of,  658 

movements,  667 

mucous  membrane  of,  490 

nervous  mechanism,  565,  669 

small, 
coats  of,  489 
glands,  489,  490 
movements  of,  564 
structure,  489,  490 
Intracardiac  nerves,  255 

pressure,  248 
Intracellular  enzymes,  487 
Intraventricular  nucleus,  688 
Inversion,  407,  519 
Invertase,  519 
Inverting  enzymes,  487 
Involuntary  muscles,  66  (see  144  et  seq.) 

structure  of,  66 
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lodo-thyrln,  880 
Iris,  808,800 

anf^e  of,  810 

Ainctkms,  828 

motor  nerres,  diagram  of,  810 

reflex  acttooa,  ib. 
IrradiatloD,  82« 
IrrttablUW  of  tlaaiiee,  86  et  teq, 
laUnd  of  ReU,  688,  687 
Islands  of  Gallia,  660 
Islets  of  Langerhans,  514,  586 
Iso-cholesterlh,  488 
Iso-maltoae,  408 
Is<Miietric  ooDtractkn,  110 
Isotonic  oootractUn,  ib, 

solatloDS,  8S8 
Ivory,  56 

J. 

Jacksonlan  epQepsv,  786 

Jacobsen's  nerve,  672 

Jaundice,  682 

Jecorin,  841 

Jelly-like  connective  tissue,  20 

Jogolar  ganglia,  262 

Juice,  gastric,  608 

K. 

Kaiser's  views  (m  muscular  oontraotlon,  110 
Karyoldnesis,  16  et  $eq, 

phases  of,  17 
Katabolio  nerve  groups,  207 
Katabolio  phenomena,  608 
KaUbollsm,  614,  616 
Kateleotrotonus,  176, 177 
Katlons,  824 

Kennedy,  experiment  on  nerve  crossing,  166 
Kephalln,  170,  482,  484 
Kerasin,  484 

Keratin,  24,  28,  426,  488, 600 
Ketone,  404 
Ketoses,  406 

Key,  Du  Bois  Reymond's,  08 
Kidney  oncometer,  the,  569 
Kidneys,  661  et  teq. 

blood-vessels  of,  how  distributed,  664 

calyces,  561 

capillaries  of,  565 

diseases  of,  effect  on  the  skin,  607 

extirpation  of,  575 

function,  567,  678.    See  Urine. 

hUua  of,  561 

Malpighlan  corpuscles  of,  662,  668 

nerves,  568 

pelvis  of,  661 

plan  of,  661 

structure,  561 

tubules  of,  562  et  seq.,  570 

vascular  supply  of,  666 

weight,  561 

work  done  by,  674 
Kiniesthettc  sense,  771 
Kinetoplasm,  100 

KJeldahl's  method  of  estimating  uilrogen,  581,  582 
Knee-jerk,  707,  708 
Kdoig's  apparatus  for  obtaining  flame-plctures  of 

musical  notes,  808 
Kossel  on  protamines,  425 
Krause's  membrane,  68,  70 
KroRh's  tonometer,  868,  871 
Kuhne's  gracilis  experiment,  164 

muscle  plasma  experiment,  142 
Kyes  on  lecithin,  475 


Litmus. 

Kymograph,  Flck*s  spring,  277,  S78 
diagrams  of  meronrial,  274,  276 
Ludwig's,  274,  276 
tracings,  277, 270 

Kymosoopia,  Anderson  Stuart's,  278 


Labyrinth  of  the  ear.    lk€  Bar. 
Lalo^rinttiine  impressions,  747 
Lacrimal  gland,  806 
Lact-albumtn,  470 
Lacteals,  227,  818,  644 
Lactic  acid,  170 

fermentation,  408 

tests  for,  512 
Lactiferous  ducts,  488 
Lactose,  404,  408, 480,  507 
Lacuna,  46 

Leevulose,  406,  406,  407 
Lamelln  of  compact  bone,  46 
Lamellar  cells,  81 
LamlnsB  of  cortex,  601 

cribrosa,  811 

spiralis,  787 

terminalis,  640 
Langerhans,  Islets  of,  514,  686 
Langley  on  the  autogenetic  theory,  164, 156 
Lan^ey's    experiment    on   vagus   and   cervical 
sympathetic  nerve,  165 

ganglion,  407,  400 

nicotine  method,  204 
Lanoline,  488 

Large  Intestine.    See  Intestines. 
Laryngoscope,  700 
Larynx,  846,  847,  706  et  seq 

anatomy  of,  706 

cartilages  of,  ib, 

diagrams  of,  801 

mucous  membrane,  707 

muscles  of,  707  et  seq. 

nerves  of,  700 

ventricle  of,  707,  801 

vocal  cords,  707 
movements  of,  800 
Lateral  sclerosis,  706 
Lateral  ventricle,  682 
Laterltions  deposit,  688 
Lawes'  and  OiltMrts'  experiments,  614 
Lecithin,  0, 170,  482,  484,  475,  628 
Lee's  experiments,  750 
Lens,  crystalline,  808-810 
Lenticular  nucleus,  688 

Le  Page's  investigations  into  pancreatic  secre- 
tion, 517 
Leucine,  414,  415,  410 

Leucocytes.    See  Blood-oorpuseles  (white). 
Leucocythasmia,  884, 680 
Leucosm,  480 

Lewis  on  hnmolymph  glands,  886 
Leydig's  theory  of  protoplasmic  stnicture,  7 
LleberkUhn's  glands,  480,  400,  402, 408 
Llebermann's  reaction,  488 
Ligamentum  peotinatum  iridis,  800,  810 

arteriosum,  886 
Limbic  lobe,  680 
Line  of  Oennari,  602,  781,  782 
Lipase,  487,  500,  516,  618 
Lipoids,  9,  160, 170. 481 
Lipolytic  ferments,  487 
Lippmann's  capillary  electrometer,  124, 125 
Liquor  sanguinis,  or  plasma,  62,  440 
Lissauer,  tract  of,  651 
Listing's  reduced  eye,  817 
Litmus,  160 
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Lhror,  624  et  ieq 

bUe,528 

blood-TesMli,  626 

oapillftrleti  627 

06U«  of,  626 

cirrhosis  of,  688 

elrcnlfttion  In,  526 

diastase,  684 

extirpation,  582 

fat  metabolism,  588  et  teq 

formation  of  urea  by,  527 

foncfelons,  ib. 

glTcogenic  function  of,  588 

lobules  of.  525-527 

nerves  of,  589 

secretion  of.    Set  BDe. 

•truotnre,  626 

sugar  formed  by,  684,  585 

supply  of  blood  to,  524 

under-surface  of,  ib, 
*'  Living  test-tnbe  "  experiment,  449 
Local  sign,  767 

Localisation  of  tactOe  sensations,  766 
Locke's  solution,  264 
Locomotor  ataxy,  710 
Loeb's  dassiflcation  of  ions,  824 
Loewenthal's  tract,  650 
Loop  of  Henle,  668 
Lortet  on  the  carotid  flow,  291 
Loudness  of  voice,  802 
Lud wig's  graphic  method,  91 
Ludwlg's  kymograph,  274,  276 
Ludwig  on  the  lymph  flow,  821 

on  ftinction  of  kidneys,  667 

on  swaying  movements   of  small   intestine, 
654 

Stromuhr,  284 
Lugaro's  sleep  thory,  740 
Lunatic's  brain,  746 
Lungs.  849 

air-sacs  of,  851  et  seq. 

area  of  surface  of,  858 

blood-supply,  ib. 

capillaries  of,  ib. 

changes  of  air  in,  870 

olromation  in,  852 

oovenngs  of,  860 

dlflhsion  of  gases  within,  870 
.  lobes  of,  861 

lobules  of,  i&. 

lymphatics,  868 

muscular  tissue,  852 

nerves,  854 

nutrition  of,  852 

position  of,  846 

structure,  849 
Lunula,  601 
Lymph,  27,  88,  68,  78,  226,  817  et  seq. 

composition  of,  817 

current  of,  820 

filtration  theory,  821,  822 

formation  of,  27,  821 

path,  819 

relation  to  blood,  821 
Lymph  capillaries,  226 

origin  of,  228 

structure,  ib. 
Lymph-hearts,  structure  and  action  of,  820 

relation  to  spinal  cord,  ib. 
Lymphagogues,  822 
Lymphatic  glands,  87,  818  et  seq. 
Lymphatic  vessels,  210,  226  et  seq. 

of  arteries  and  veins,  223 

communication  with  blood<vessels,  226 

structure  of,  228 
Lymphocytes,  817,  458 


TAxLAxm  Gbanitlbb. 

Lymphoid  or  retlform  tissue,  29, 87.    See  Adenoid 

tissue. 
Lysine,  417 

M. 

Macallum's  reagent,  28, 170 
Macdonald  on  nerves,  108, 170 
M'Dougall's  ''drainage  "theory,  710,  711 
MacBwen  on  bone  regeneration,  62 
Mackenzie  on  heartbk>ck  in  man,  261 
Macleod  on  the  nerves  of  the  liver,  688 
MacMunn,  use  of  the  term  myo-h»matin,  142 
Macrophages,  464 
Macrosmatic  animals,  781 
Macula,  749 

lutea,  782,  810, 811,  814 
Magendie,  foramen  of,  688 
Magnesium  phosphate,  42, 66 
Male  organs  of  generation,  857 

pronucleus,  869 

sexual  fOnotlons,  867 
Malleus  or  hammer  bone,  784,  786 
Malpighlan  bodies  or  corpuscles  of  kidney,  662, 
568,666.    See  Kidney. 

corpuscles  of  spleen,  87,  884 
Malpighian  discovery  of  capillaries,  281 
Malpighlan  layer,  600 
Maltase,489 
Maltose.  408, 486 
Mammal,  nerves  of,  261 
Mammalian  heart,  excised,  268 
Mammalian  ovum,  874 
Mammary  glands,  482 
'  evolution,  488 

involution,  ib, 

lactation,  ib, 

structure,  482 
Mannite,  405 
Mannose,  ib. 
Manometer,  Hiirthle's,  246,  278 

Martin's,  890 
Marchl  reaetlan,  171, 172 
March! 's  method,  646 
Marey'ssphygmograph,  298 

tambour,  109,  111,  248 
Marrow,  48 

Marshall,  vein  of,  888,  890 
Martin's  sphygmometer,  297,  298 
Mast  cells,  81 
Mastication,  547 
Mastoid  cells,  788 
Maturation  of  the  ovum,  867 
Maxims!  pulsation,  298 
Maxwell's  experiments  on  nerve  impulse,  167 
May,  Paffe,  reaction  of  degeneration,  188 
Meat  as  rood,  484 
Meatus  of  ear.  784 
Meckel's  gang^on,  672 
Mediastinum  testis,  856,  867 
Medulla  oblongata,  184,  687  et  seq. 

decussation  of  fibres,  660^2 

diagrams  of,  662,  668     * 

denial  aspect,  600 

fibres  o^  how  distributed,  205,  666 

pyramids,  anterior,  666 
posterior,  ib. 

structure  of,  667 
Medullary  cavity,  48 

segments,  79 

sheath,  79  et  seq. 

substance,  840 
Meibomian  follicles,  492,  806 
Meissner  and  BUttner's  experiments,  854 
Meissner's  corpascles,  762, 768,  769 

plexus,  489 
Melanin  granules,  848 
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Mbllavbt  ow  Cebattvs. 

MeDanby  on  cmUna,  686 
UtmbnoM, 

d«cldiu,  875 

granuloM,  862,  864 
(tovelopoMOt  Into  corpoa  lutaom,  863 

hyaloidea,  816 

llmltAns  extern*,  818-816 
intern*,  811 

propria  or  btMnMot  membnuM.  See  BaaeBMnt- 
membraoa. 

tectoria,  787,  780 
action  of,  792 

tympani,  788,  784,  787,  790 
Membrane,  rlteUlne,  864 
Membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  oord,  184 
Membranes,  muoona.    See  Moooos  membranea. 

■emipermeable,  886 
Membranooa  labrrlnth,  786, 786.    See  Ear. 
MemOTy  imase,  769 

Mendel  and  Rockwood's  experiments,  548 
Meniere's  disease,  750 
Meningeal  streak,  814 
Menstruation,  868,  865 

ootncident  with  discharge  of  ova,  868 

corpus  lateom  of,  ib. 
Mercurial  air-pumps.  865 
Mercurial  kymograpn,  274,  276 
Meroblastic  ova,  867 
Mesencephalon,  689 
Mesentery,  dorsal,  874 
Mesial  fillet,  666 
Meaoblast,  19,  20, 29,  41.  75,  871  et  eeq. 

organs  formed  fhmi,  875 
Mesoblastic  somites,  872,  882,  884 
Metabolic  balance-sheets,  609  ct  seq. 
MeUbolUm.  6,  588 

general,  608  et  seq, 

of  carbohydrate,  610  et  ieq. 

of  fat,  612  e<  seq. 

of  protein,  616  et  teq. 
Metakinesis,  17, 18 
Meta-protems,  429,  480 
Metencephalon,  689 
Methffimoglobln,  468 

photographic  spectrum  of,  467 
MetschnikoiTon  inflammation,  800 
Metsohnikoffon  phagocytosis,  474 
Mett's  tubes,  512 
Meyer,  aneesthetlcs,  171 
Meyer,  ** sound-picture"  theories  of,  798 
Meynet'^'s  fountain  decussation,  667 
Micrococci,  486 
Micrococcus  uree,  595 
Micro-organisms,  types  of,  486 
Microsmatic  animals,  781 
Micro-spectroscope,  465 
Micturition,  576 

centre,  576, 715 
Mid-brain,  688 

anterior  aspect,  655 

posterior  aspect,  ib. 

structure  of,  655  et  teq: 
Middle  ear.    See  Tympanum. 
Mid-gut,  874 
MUk,  as  food,  478,  479 

alcoholic  fermentation  of,  480 

chemical  composition,  479 

coagulation  of,  ib. 

faU  of,  480 
chemical  compoettlon,  ib. 

globiilou  of  cow's  milk,  478 

proteins  of,  479 

rpaotion  and  speciflc  gravity,  479 

salts  of,  480 

secretion  of,  478 

souring  of,  480 


MCBCIM, 

MUk-emrdUag  enzyme,  517 
Mllk-aagar,  408, 480 

properties  of,  406 
Milk-teeUi,  52  et  teq. 
Mlllon's  reagent  and  test,  42S 
Mitochondrial  sheath,  860 
Mitosis,  16,  868 
MttnU  cells,  780 
Mitral  ralve,  214,  216 
Modiolus,  786 
Molars.    See  Teeth. 
Molecolar  layers,  .812,  818 
MoflMotum.  269 

Mooakow's  bundle,  661, 678,  680 
Monaster  stage  <A  karyoUnesIs,  16, 18 
Monatomlc  alcohols,  406 
Monkey's  brahi,  725 

spinal  cord,  654 
Mono-amlno  diphosphatides,  482 
Mono-ammo-mono  phosphatides,  482 
Monophasic  variation,  129 
Monoplegia,  724 
Monosaccharides,  406 
Monro-KelUe  doc^lne,  814 
Moore  and  Bookwood's  experiments  on  Cat  absorp- 
tion, 545 
Moore's  test  for  sugar,  406 
Mdmer  and  ^dquist's  method  of  estimating  urea, 

581,  596  n. 
Morphological  development,  18 
Morula,  870 
Moeso's  ergograph,  186 

experiments  on  the  efltocts  of  fatigue,  187 

experiments  on  micturition,  576 
Motor  areas  of  cerebrum,  722 

impulses,  transmlsaion  In  cord,  704 

nerve-fibres,  77 
Motor  nerves,  73 

of  the  iris,  829 
Motor  ocull  nerve,  657, 667 

origin  of,  667 
Motortal  Imprenions,  746 

sense,  771 
Mountain  sickness,  897 
Movements  of  protoplasm,  11, 12,  86 

peristaltic,  of  involuntary  muscle,  144 
of  stomach,  551 
Mudc  acid,  407 

Mucigen  or  Muclnogen,  22,  28,  496 
Muctai,  22,  28,  427, 501 
Mucoids,  88.  427 
Mucous  membrane,  489 

gland-ceUs  of,  ib. 

of  Intestines,  ib. 

of  larynx,  797 

of  stomadi,  489 

of  uterus,  changes  in  pregnancy,  865 
MliUer's  fibres,  811,  812 
MlUler's  fluid,  172 

MUller's  law  of  speciflc  nerve  energy,  757 
MUUer's  muscle,  808,  809 
Multipolar  nerve-cells,  187  tt  teq. 
Munk  s  experiments  on  fat  absorption,  545 

on  senRori-motor  area,  730 
Muuro,  foramen  of,  689,  688 
Murexlde  test,  588 

Muscartne,  action  of,  on  the  heart,  256 
Muscle.  Qbetteq. 

blood-vessels  of,  78 

cardiac,  74,  257 

changes  in  form,  when  it  contracts,  90  et  teq. 

chemical  changm  In,  185 
composition  of,  140 

clot,  141 

contractility,  70 

curves,  97, 100, 108, 105, 118 
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development,  75 

dynftmometeTt  118 

elMticity,  112  et  seq, 

electrical  phenomena  of,  120  et  mq.,  180 

extensibility  of,  112  et  Meq. 

fatigne,  efibct  of,  101, 102, 18« 
corves,  100 

Heosen's  line,  68,  70 

luvolontary,  66,  82  (see  144  et  uq.) 

IrrlUbUlty,  87 
evidence  of,  ib. 

lever  system  of,  110 

nerves  of,  78 

plain,  74 

plasma,  141,  142 

proteins,  148 

reciprocal  action  of  antagonistic,  709 

red,  78 

response  to  stimuli,  88  et  »eq, 

rigor,  140, 140 

saroolemma,  66,  67 

sensory  nerve-endings  In,  764 

serom,  141 

shape,  changes  in,  108 

skeletal.  66 

sound,  developed  in  contraction  of,  108 

spindle,  78.    ^ee  Neuro-muscular  spindle. 

stimuli.  89, 105 

striated,  slroctore  of,  69  et  seq, 

tetanus,  107 
n^atlve  variation  of,  127 

thermal  changes  in,  188 

tonus,  117, 146 

twitch,  105  (Me  127) 

voluntary,  65, 144  et  $eq, 

wave,  104, 127 

work  of,  117 
Muscular  action,  conditions  of,  118 
Muscular  coat  of  alimentary  canal,  488 
Muscular  contraction,  88,  98, 100  et  seq. 

effect  of  two  successive  stimuli,  105 

of  more  than  two  stimuli,  ib. 
voluntary  tetanus,  108 
Muscular  fibres, 

development,  75 

plain,  65  et  seq. 

transversely  striated,  ib, 

voluntary,  76 
Muscular  force,  115 
irriUbility,  85 

tissue,  65  et  seq. 
composition  of,  141 
Muscular  sound,  289 
Muscularls  mucuss,  848 
Musculi  papiilares,  215,  216,  287 
Musical  sounds,  802 
Mydriatics,  829 
Myelencephalon,  689 
Myellnation,  784 
Myelocvtes,  459 
Myeloplaxes,  48 
Myogen^fltarln,  148 
Myogenic,  657 
Myoglobulin,  142 
MyotuemaUn,  142 
Myograph,  91,  96 
Helmhoitz's,  96 
pendulum,  98 
spring,  ib. 
transmission,  109 
Myopia,  or  short-sight,  824 
Myorectes,  68 
Myoprotein,  148 
Myosin,  140  et  seq. 
Myosin-flbrin,  142 


Nbrvis. 


Myosinogen,  141  et  seq. 
Myotics,  829 
Myxoodema,  888 


N. 

Nails,  601 

Narcosis,  789  et  seq. 

Nasal  cavities  in  relation  to  smell,  778  et  seq. 

Nasmyth's  membrane,  61 

Near  point,  822 

Negativn  variation,  125 

Neoencephalon,  640,  641 

NeopaUium,  641,  689 

Nerve-cells,  classlflcaUon  of,  198 

structure  of,  186  et  seq. 
Nerve-centres,  184  et  seq.    See  OerebeUom,  Cere- 
brum, etc. 

ano-spinal,  560 

cillo^pinal,  715 

defecation,  558 

degluUtloD,  548 

erection,  715 

micturition,  576,  715 

parturition,  715 

secretion  of  saliva,  497 

speech,  728,  805 

vaso-motor,  802,  710 
Nerve-oorposclest  180 

bipolar,  187 

unipolar,  ib. 
Nerve-fibres,  cardio-inhibltory,  252 

in  spinal  cord,  647 

interoentral,  149 
Nerve  Impulse,  nature  of,  167 
Nerve-Impulse,  velocity  of,  168 
Nerves,  77 

accelerator,  148 

^tlon  of  stimuli  on,  85 

afferent,  77, 148,  208 

analyses  of,  170 

axis-cylinder  of,  78 

axons,  156, 191,  202 

ceUs.  88, 185 

centrifugal,  147 

centripetal,  148 

cerebro-spinal,  185 

changes  in,  during  activity,  162 

classification,  147 

conductivity  of,  168 

cranial,  184, 185,  667  et  seq. 

crosses  of  Ranvier,  79 

crossing  of,  165 

degeneration,  150, 182,  809 
^emistry  of,  169 
reaction  of,  182 

direction  of  a  nerve  impulse,  164 

efferent,  77, 147 

electrical,  148 
stimulation  of,  180 

exciUbiiity  of,  168 

fibres,  78  0<  se^.,  147  et  seq. 
development  of,  88 

functions  of,  150 

funiculi  of,  80 

grey  matter,  77 

hypogastric,  577 

inhibitory,  148 

irritability  of,  85 

laws  of  conduction,  148  et  seq.,  168 

medullary  sheath,  79 

meduUated,  78 

motor,  147 
terminati<m  of,  82 

nodes  of  Ranvier,  79 
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NervM— eoiUintied 

non-medullated,  81 

olfaotory,  184,  667,  781 

phyalologj  of,  147  el  $eq. 

pUo-motor,  608 

plexoaes  of,  88 

reflex  acUons,  149, 19S 

■ecretory ,  148 

Motion  of,  160.  497 

•hoclu,  method  of  slow  interrapted,  809 

size  of,  81 

tptnal.    Set  Spinal  nenrea. 

atimulatton  of  ent,  160 

•trncture,  78 

lympathetio,  influenoe  on  heart,  262 

taste,  776 

temperature,  influence  of,  810 

termlnationa  of, 
in  corpuscles  of  Golgi,  764 
in  corpuscles  of  Qrandry,  768 
in  corpuscles  of  Herbtt,  761 
in  end-bulbs,  762 
in  motorial  end-plates,  8S 
*  in  networks  or  plexuses,  766 
in  Pacinian  corpuscles,  761 
in  touch-corpuscles,  762 

trophic,  148 
Nervous  circles,  710 
Nervous  system, 

autonomic,  200 

central,  684,  686  et  uq. 

cerebrospinal,  185 

electrical  variation  in  central,  788 

Influence  on  the  heart,  887 

sympathetic,  262 

vaso-motor,  802  et  seq. 
Nervous  tissues,  chemistry  of,  169  e«  *cq. 

chemical  changes  during  activity,  171 

chemical     cbanges      in     degenerative 
ditions,  171 

potassium  salts  in,  170 
NervDS  erlgens,  206,  677 
Neurenteric  canal,  871 
NeurUemma,  78, 167, 185 
Neuroglia,  185.  648 
Neurokeratin,  79, 169. 186,  426 
Neuro-muKCular  spindles,  78,  764,  765 
Neuron,  191 
Neutral  sulphur,  691 
Nlcol's  prism,  71,  481 
Nicotine,  action  of,  204 
Nipple,  the,  482 
Nlssl's  granules,  169, 188, 196, 198 

signiflcance  of,  190 
Nitric  oxide  htcmoglobln,  468,  468 
Nitrogen  in  the  blood,  862 

eliminated  in  the  form  of  urea,  476 
Nodal  point,  816 
Nodes  of  Ranvler,  79 
Noll,  nerve  degeneration,  171 
Normoblasts,  458 
Nose.    Su  Smell. 
Notochord,  872,  874 
Nuclear  layers,  812,  818 
Nuclear  membrane,  9 
sap  or  matrix,  9, 10 
Nuclease,  590 
Nucleic  acid,  428,  429 
Nuoleln,  8, 10,  427 
Nuclei  pontis,  664 

NudeoU,  9, 10, 12, 15  _     ^^ 

Nudeo-protelns,  8,  lo9,  424,  427,  428 

Nucleus  of  animal  cell,  6,  7, 9  e(  »eq. 

chemical  oompoaition,  10 

division,  16 

of  cranial  nerves,  diagram  of,  669 


con- 


Osnous  LABTBorrB. 

Nucleus  of  animal  cell~con<i«ved 

stabung  of,  10 

structure,  ib, 
NuoleoB  amblguus,  668,  664,  672 
Nucleus  cuneatus,  661,  668 

inracilis,  ib. 
Nucleus  of  Bechterew,  671 

of  Deitera,  664,  666,  671 
Nussbaum  on  flow  of  urine,  670 
Nutrition,  effect  on  respiration,  890 
NycUlopla,  846 
Nystagmus,  846 


o. 


Occipital  convolutions,  688 
OcciplUl  lobe,  685,  6S7,  688 
Odontoblasts,  55,  57,  69 
Odontogen,  69 
Odours,  781.    See  SmelL 
CErsted's  electro-magnetism,  121 
(Esophagus,  488,  489 
Oleic  acid,  ib. 
Olein,  86,  ib. 
Olfkctory  bulb,  779 

cells,  ib. 

glomeruli,  781 

nervesj657,  780,  781 

tract,  779 
"  roots  "  of,  ib. 
Olivary  body,  666,  662,  665,  676 
Oliver^*  h»macytometer,  457 

his  method  of  estimating  h&tmoglobin,  470 
Omphalo-mesenteric  veins,  885,  888 
Oncograph,  Roy's,  812 
Oncometer,  811,  669 

Roy's,  812,  669 
Oocytes,  860  e<  «««.,  867 
Oogonia,  864 

Ophthalmometer,  Helmholtz's,  822 
Ophthalmoscope,  882  tt  seq. 
Opsonins,  474 
Optic  disc,  810 
Optic  nerve,  667,  811 

decussation  of  fibres  In,  849 

fibres,  811 

nervous  paths  In,  849 
Optic  radiations,  782 
Optic  thalamus,  683 
Optical  angle,  818, 819 

apparatus  of  eye,  816 
defects  in,  824 

axis,  818 
Optogram,  848 

Ora  serraU  of  retina,  810,  811,  816 
Orang's  brabi,  686 
Orbicularis  muscle,  806 
Orbital  sulcus,  689 
Organ  of  Oorti,  788 

Organic  compounds  in  body,  408  «t  stq. 
Ornithine,  417,  588 
Osazone,  409 
Osmosis,  825,  828 

distinguished  from  difltislon,  421 
Osmotic  pressure,  method  of  ettimathig,  828,  825, 
827  et  seq. 

calculation  of,  827 

determination  of,  828 

of  proteins,  829 

phenomena,  828  tt  seq, 

physiological  applications,  828 
Os  orblculare,  786 
Osseous  labynnth,  785.    See  Bar. 
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OanoLn  or  thx  Bab. 

OtiklM  of  the  •»,  788 

actkm  oft  796 
OMlflcatlon,  lUges  of,  47  tt  seq. 
Osteoblasts,  47,  48,  50,  51,  52 
Osteoclasts,  51,  52 
Osteoeen,  47 
Otoliths,  748 
Ovary,  856,  860 

Oraaflao  follicles  in,  861,  862 
Oviduct,  or  Fallopian  tube,  866 
Ovo-muooid,  427 
Omm,  18, 19,  868 

action  of  seminal  fluid  on,  867  e<  uq. 

changes  in  ovary,  866 
previous  to  fecundation,  867 

cleaving  of  yolk,  870 

development,  866 

diagrams  of,  864,  879  et  teq. 

fartilised,  869,  875 

formation  of,  868 

Srmlnal  vesicle  and  spot  of,  18, 19,  868,  864 
ipregnation  of,  869 
maturation,  867  et  teq, 
segmentaticm,  870 
structure  of,  863 

in  mammals,  864 
subsequent  to  cleavage,  870  H  teq. 
Oxidases,  487,  590 
Oxygen  In  the  blood,  868-879,  894  tt  uq. 

pressure  of.  where  fatal,  897 
OxyhflBmogloDin,  68,  218,  870,  898,  459  et  teq,^  468, 
467 
crystals  of,  461 
spectrum  of,  466,  467 
Oxyntic  cells,  504,  506 


P. 


Pacinian  corpuscles,  761,  768 
Pain,  148,  772 
Pain  spots,  767,  769 
Pala-encephalon,  640,  641 
Palmitic  acid,  411 
Palmltin,  86,  411 
Pancreas,  514 

adaptation  of,  519 

extirpation  of,  586 
diaoetic  condition  produced  in  animals  by, 
586 

so-called  peripheral  reflex,  secretion  of,  517 

structure,  514 
Pancreatic  Juice,  515 

action  on  fots,  517 

composition  and  action,  515 

enzymes  in,  ib, 
Papillffi, 

of  the  kidney,  562  ^ 

of  skin,  distribution  of,  600 

of  tongue,  774  et  uq. 
Paradoxical  contraction,  176 
Paralytic  secretion,  498 
Paramyosinogen,  142, 146, 169 
Paraplasm,  8 
Parathyroids,  889 
Parietal  cells,  504,  506 
Parietal  layer  of  pericardium,  210 
Parietal  lobe,  687,  688 
Parleto-occipltal  Assure,  687,  689 
Parotid  gland,  499 

alveoli  of,  497 
Pars  ciliaris  retine,  815 
Pars  intermedia,  848 

of  Wrisberg,  660 
Parturition  centre,  715 


PiMBAL  Qlakd. 

Par  vagam.    See  Pnenmoffastilc  nerve. 
Pathological  conditions  of  nervous  system,  818 
Pathological  urine,  596 
Pathogenic  organisms,  474 
Patrick's  experiments,  748 
Pavy's   views  as  to  the  liver  being   a   sugar- 
forming  organ,  584 
Pawlow's  method  for  obtaining  pure  gastric  Juice, 
507,  508.  519 

his  observations  on  the  salivary  glands,  500 
on  the  secretory  nerves  of  the  pancreas,  518 
on  the  succus  enterlcus,  520,  522 
Peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  687,  652,  077 
Pelvis  of  the  kidney,  561 
Pendulum  myograph,  98,  99 
Penis,  structure,  859 
Pepsin,  486,  487,  507 
Pepsinogen,  506 
Pepsin-hydrochloric  acid,  507 
Peptides,  419 
Peptogens,  509 
Peptolytic  enzymes,  487 
Peptones,  414,  429,  446,  542,  597 

characters  of,  510,  511 
Peptonuria,  597 
Prorated  spots,  684 
Perforating  fibres  of  Sharpey,  46 
Pericardium,  210 
Perichondrium  of  cartOage,  49 
Perilymph,  or  fluid  of  labyrinth   of  ear,   748, 

785 
Perimeter,  885 
Perineurium,  80,  81 
Periosteum,  44,  47,  52,  61,  62 
Peripheral  resistance,  266  et  seq.^  299 
Peristaltic  movements  of   intestines,   87,   554, 
558 

of  involuntary  muscle,  144  (see  550) 

of  stomach,  550  tt  uq. 
Peritoneum,  211 
Permanent  teeth.    Su  Teeth. 
Personal  equation,  714 
Perspiration,  cutaneous,  605 

insensible  and  sensible,  ib. 

ordinary  constituents  of,  606 
Pes,  667 

Petit's  canal,  816 
Pettenkofer's  reaction,  580 
Peyer's  patches,  37, 488 
Pfliiger's  law  of  contracticm,  178, 182 

on  hepatic  cells,  527 

on  proteins,  618 
Phagocytes,  454,  471, 474 
PhakosGope,  Helmholtz's,  821 
Pharynx,  488,  801 
Phenyl  alanine,  415 
Phenyl-hydrazine  test,  409 
Phloridzln-diabetes,  587 
Phosphates  In  urine,  592,  595,  596 
Phosphatides,  170, 171,  485 
Phospho-proteins,  424,  426 
Photo-chromatic  interval,  844 
Photo-heematochometer,  888 
Photophobia,  845 
Phrenograph,  857 
Physiological  methods,  Itt  seq. 

pit,  834 

rheoscope,  131 

zero,  769 
Pia  mater,  186,  688 
Picric  add  test,  598 
Pigment  oells,  81 

of  retina,  86,  814 

movement  of,  848 
Pilo-motor  nerves,  603 
Pineal  gland,  845,  659 
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PlVVA. 

PtoiiA,764 

PlotrowflU's  NMtlOD.  423 
FiU  b  of  v/lc«,  7t*,  80J,  808 
mwt'i  tube,  28« 
yttattMry  body,  M2  ei  f^^//. 

•Oaets  of  ramoval,  »46 
ilAe«oU,  nutorsAl,  876 

f*JtUl,  i//. 
PUnUr  nsrtex,  7^J« 
inMUUi  of  Uoori,  62,  i40,  446,  448  e<  «/•/;. 

gAMSOf,  449 
n«tb7SiDOgnpb,  810 

HcU^fer's,  2';2 
Pl«ura,  211,84V 
ilexuj,  tovloal,  in  ikln,  766 

of  Anarbftcb,  H8 

of  MeiMner,  4ny 
PneuriirfgACtnc  uerre,  262  e<  xe^.,  668,  072 

dltlr  I  button  of,  672 

faneUous,  668,  672 

lnfla«noeoo 
daKiutlUon,  660 
gMtrtc  McroUoo,  608 
EmH,  252 
lung!  (tropble),  866 
muselM  of  stomiicb,  658 
panereatie  Mcretloo,  517 
vomiting,  658 

mixed  fuDcUon  of,  673 

ortgin.  ib. 
PoKKondoiTs  rb«oehord,  174 
Pohrs  comma Utor,  178 
Poikilothermal  animals,  680 
PoiMuiUe's  hiemodynamometer,  274 
Polarimeter,  480,  481 
PolyKunal  «pltbellam,  526 
Polymorpho-nuclear  c^lJji,  468 
Polymorphic  layer,  692 
Polyp«ptldM,  414,  419,  420 
PolyMacobarldea,  406 
Pona  Varolii,  686,  ((87,  640,  666 

grey  matter  in,  688 
Pupieliki'a  inveatiKationa  into  pancreatic  aecre- 

tion,  617 
Portal  canala,  526 

circulation,  217 

vein,  524,  525.    See  Liver. 
Poatero-lateral  column,  652 
PoaUgangllontc  librea,  202  et  seq.,  805 
Potato  Htaroli,  grainii  of,  400 
Preripilaiita  of  proteins,  428 
Preotpltln,  475 

Precuneus  or  quadrilateral  lobule,  G89 
PreK»iiKllonlc  librea,  202  et  i«7.,  804 

PreK'i'^noyi 

corpus  luteum  of,  868 
Prepvramidal  tract,  051 
Prenbyopla,  827 
Preaaor  nervM,  807 
Pressure  gradieiit,  287,  884 
Pressure  head,  288 
Pressure-measurers,  269 
PreHsure,  positive  and  negative,  278 
Primary  areas,  787 
Primary  areulm,  50 
Primary  responsen  of  eye,  844 
Primitive  groove,  871 

uerm  caIIh,  R68 

Jugular  veins,  888 

nerve^sheath,  or  Schwann's  sheath,  78 

streak,  871 
Prlmltivo  gut,  874 
Processus  gracilis,  7B5 
Pn^ection  fibres,  608.  785 
Pnijnction  syiitemR,  698,  006 
Proline,  418 


ib. 

Propeptooe,  510 
Proaecntin,  516 
!*rn»wiif»|ihslcai,  gap 
Prostate  gUod,  5«7 
Protthettc  groap,  427 
Protafon,4t4 
ProUsBlDea,  4S4 
Protective  inoeolatioD,  fTl 
Protein-bydrolysls,  429 
Protein  meUboltsB.  6.  418, 616 
Proisiiia,  6,  8,  10, 160,  4U  H  ac^..  440 

abKvptkm  oC,  541 

aetkm  on  polarimi  light.  423 

ofblood,44» 

Benoe-Jonee',  6S7 

elaasifleatkm,  428  et  $eq, 

clc«vafe  prodncta,  418 

eoagolated,  428 

eoUoidal  eolatioo,  421 

colour  reactjons,  422 

eompoitttoD,  418 

eoi^agated,  424,  427 

cryatalllaatlon,  421 

en^rme  coagaLatlon,  487 

in  food,  476  et  $eq. 

beat  eoagnlatioD,  422 

IndifTtialbllity  of,  ib. 

metabolism  of,  0,  616,  618 

oemotie  praMore  of,  829 

of  plasma,  449 

predpltanta  of,  414,  422,  428 

of  eemm,  440 

fimple,  418 

•olabmUea,  420, 421 

in  urine,  606 
Protenaity,  768 
Proteoclastic  enzymes,  487 
Proteolytio  enzymes,  487,  610 
Proteoeea,  414. 420, 607 

oharaeters  of,  611 
Prothrombin,  446 
Protoaea.  426 

Protopathlo  aensationa,  701, 760,  772 
Protoplasm,  6,  7, 10 

ehemloal  atmetore,  8 

irriUbUitv,  18 

movemeata,  8, 11  et  ieq. 
Proto-vertebne,  874 
Protnuion  of  eyeball,  846 
Psettdopodia,  11, 14 
Pseudosoope,  852 
Paendo^tomata,  224 
Pgycho-phyaical  paralleliam,  768 
Ptosis,  846 
Ptyalin,  486,  406,  601 
Ptyalinogen,  407 
Puberty,  804  • 

Pulmonary  artery,  217,  886 
Pulmonary  circulation,  preeaure  in,  2S8 
Pulsation,  madmal,  208 
Pulse,  anacrotic,  206 

arterial,  202  et  $eq. 

dlcroUc.  205,  206 

intermittent,  202 

yelodty,  ib. 

venoua, 801 

volume,  811 

water  hammer,  208 

wave  207 
PnpU  of  the  eye,  820,  880 
Purine  baaea,  418,  420,  580 
Purkli^e'a  cella,  101,  676 

flbrea,  76 

figures,  881 
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Pus  IN  THB   URIICB. 

Pas  In  the  urine,  699 
Pyloric  glanda,.  508,  504 

orifice.  650, 551 
Pyramidal  traeta,  649 
Pyramid!  of  meduUa  oUongata,  655 

of  kidney.    See  Kidney. 
Pyrimidine  bases,  418 
Pyrrolidine  derivativef,  418 
Pzibram,  Hans,  tlieory  of  classification  by  moscle 
proteins,  148 


R. 


Racemose  glands,  492 
Banke's  diet,  892,  622 
Rami  oommunlcantes,  200 
Ranvisr's  clasmatocytes,  82 
Ranvier's  crosses,  79 
Ranvler's  nodes,  ib. 
Raynaud's  disease,  814 
Reaction  time  in  man,  714 
Reactions,  colour,  422 
Receptive  groups,  478 

substances,  168 
Recurrent  sensibility,  160 
Rectum,  the,  558 
Red  marrow,  48 
Reduced  eye,  817 
Reflex  arc,  706 

actions,  149, 192,  704  et  seq. 

inhlbitionof,  256,  712 

in  frog,  704 

in  man,  149,  706 
superficial,  706 
tendon,  707 

of  dog,  712 

of  spinal  cord,  704  et  $eq, 

"scratch,"  712 
Reflex  secretion,  500 
Reflexes, 

cumulation  of,  705 

inhibition  of,  ib. 

spinal  visceral,  715 

spreading  of,  706 

uterine,  716 
Refraction,  laws  of,  817 
Refractive  media  of  eye,  ib. 
Retd,  osmotic  pressure,  829 
Reil,  IsUnd  of,  688,  687,  689 
Reissner's  fibre,  688 
Reissner's  membrane,  787,  789 
Relaxation  of  heart,  286 
Remak,  fibres  of,  81 

ganglion  of,  268 
Renal  circulation,  217, 675 

epithelium,  activity  of,  670 

oncometer,  569 

papilla,  section  of,  566 

plexus,  568 
Rennet  or  rennin,  487,  479,  510 
Reproductive  organs,  6,  856  et  seq. 
Requisites  of  diet,  609 
Reserve  air,  869 
••  Reserve  force,"  620 
Residual  air,  859 
Resistance,  peripheral,  266 
Resonance  theory,  798 
Respiration,  846 

abdominid  type.  856 

adaptation  to  high  altitudes,  898 

alteration  in  atmospheric  pressure,  862 

artificial,  881 

breathing  or  tidal  air,  869 

cause  and  regulation  of,  878  et  teg. 


Rhodopsut  OB  Visual  Pitrplk. 

Respiration— con/tniud 

chemical  factor  in,  878 

chemistry  of,  ib. 

Cheyne-Stokes,  400,  401 

eflbct  on  fttrculatlon,  888 

eflbct  on  nutrition,  890 

gases  in  relation  to,  861  et  uq. 

at  high  pressure,  898 

influence  of  nervous  system,  875 

intensity  of,  896 

meohanism  of,  854  et  $eq, 

movements,  856 

nervous  factor  in,  874 
of  vocal  OOTds  in,  800 

quantity  of  atr  changed,  858 

record  of,  856 

tissue,  894 
Respirations,  number   of,  in    healthy    person, 

860 
Respiratory  acts,  special,  880 

apparatus,  846 

<;apacity  of  cheat,  860 

centre,  874 

muscles,  864  et  seq. 

muscular  force  of,  860 

nerve-centre,  874 

rate.  860 
relation  to  pulae-rate,  ib. 

rhythm,  886 

sounds,  857 
"  Rest  cure,"  620 
Restiform  bodies,  655,  668 
Rete  mucoeum,  600 
Rete  testis,  856,  857,  858 
Reticulum,  7, 18 

otthe  thymus,  887 
Retiform  tissue,  29,  86, 87 
Retina.  807,  810 

blind  spot,  880,  845 

blood>vessels,  816 

changes  In,  during  activity,  848 

duration  of  impression  on,  882 
of  after*images,  840 

electrical  variations  in,  845 

elements  of,  scheme,  816 

excitation  of,  882 

focal  distance  of,  820 

fovea  centralis,  881 

fiinctions  of,  880 

Identical  points  of,  848 

image  on,  how  formed  distinctly,  819 

layers,  811  et  seq. 

nervous  elements  of,  812 

ora  serrata,  810 

pigment-cells,  86,  814 
movement  of.  848 

in  relation  to  single  vision,  846 

structure  of,  814 

visual  purple,  848 
Retinitis  pigment08&,  845 
Retinoscope,  827 
Retraction  of  eyeball,  846 
Retractor  lentls  muscle,  824 
Reymond,  Du  Bois, 

currents   in   muscle   prism,   125-127,   129, 
180 

electrical  variation  in  spinal  cord,  788 

Induction  coil,  94 

key,  92,  98 

non-polarisable  electrodes,  128 

spring  myograph,  98 
Rheochord,  178 

Poggendorf s,  174 
Rheoscope,  physiological,  181 
Rheosoopic  firog,  181 
Rhodopsln  or  visual  purple,  848 
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Rhythm  ni  Ca&dzao  Muboub. 

BhTthm  in  cardUc  muscle,  S57 
Rhythmical  oontntction  and  dilatation,  801 
Rhythmlcallty  of  moTement,  87, 144 
Rloin,  478 
Rigor  mortla,  140  et  seq. 

aflbota  all  clasMa  of  maidet,  140 

phenomena  and  caoaet  of,  ib. 

physical  basil  of,  185 
Rima  glottldls,  797,  801 
Rinser's  investigations  on  drog  action,  262 

scMutlcm,  ib. 
Ritter's  tetanus,  180 
Rocci,  Riva,  his  sphygmometer,  297 
Rods  and  oones,  818 
Rolandlc  area,  687,  689,  722,  728,  727,  788 

ii^jury  of,  728 
Rolando,  fissure  of,  687-689,  724,  727 

substantia  gelatinosa  of,  661,  662 

tubercle  of,  661 
RoUett's  view  of  the  red  corpuscles,  451 
Rose's  test,  422 

Rosel  on  protoplasmic  movement,  18 
Rotation,  18 

method  for  estimating  specific  gravity  of  blood, 
440 
Roy's  cardiometer,  251 

oncograph,  812 

oncometer,  ib. 
Rubner,  on  action  of  food  stuflh,  621 

law  of  conservation  of  energy,  628 
Rumination,  547 
Rutherford's  "  sound-picture  "  theories,  798 


S. 


Saccharic  add,  407 

St  Martin,  Alexis,  case  of,  508,  551 

Saccule,  786 

Salathe,  efilMt  of  gravity   on   the   circulation, 

281 
Saliva,  406,  500  et  seq. 

action  of,  501 

composition,  500 

process  of  secretion,  tb. 

reflex  secretion,  ib. 

secretion  following  stimulation  of  nerves,  497 
etteq. 
Salivary  glands,  495 

digestion,  502 

extirpation  of,  500 

influence  of  nervous  system,  497,  498 
efiisot  of  section  of,  497 
secretory  nerves  of,  ib. 

structure,  495 
Salkowski's  reaction,  488 
Salmine,  424 

Salts  in  the  blood,  869,  450 
Sanderson's  cardiograph,  242 

on  electrical  change  in  muscles,  129 
Sanson's  images,  820,  821 
Santorlnl's  cartilages,  796,  798 
Saponification,  412,  517 
Sarcinse,  486 
Sarcolemma,  66,  68, 141 
Sarcomeres,  70,  71 
Sarcoplasm,  68,  71,  76 
Sarcostyles,  68  et  seq. 
Sarcons  elements,  69  H  seq. 
Sartorius,  record  of  ii\jured,  180 
Scala  media,  788 
Scala  typani,  787,  792 
Scala  vestibuli,  787,  792 
Scarpa,  ganglion  of«  671 


SntUM. 

Schafer,  heart  plethysmograph,  268 

observations  on  liver  cells,  527 

method  of  artificial  respiration,  882 

protoplasmic  structure,  7, 14 

researches  on  the  structure  of  a  sarcostyle,  70 

views  regarding  the  Ainction  of  the  Rolandic 
area,  726 

white  blood  corpuscles,  8 
Schetner's  experiment,  822 
Schematic  eye,  817 
Schenk  on  muscular  contraction,  119 
Schlemm,  canal  of,  809,  810 
Schmidts  method  of  preparing  fibrin  finrment, 

450 
Schroder's  experiment,  588 
Schwann,  white  substance  of,  78 
Sclero-proteins,  424-426 
Sclerotic,  807,  808,  809 
Scotoma,  845 
Scratch  reflex,  712,  718 
Sebaceous  glands,  604 
Sebum,  604 

Secondary  contraction,  181, 182 
Secretin,  518 
Secreting  glands,  85,  488  et  »eq, 

classification  of,  492 

diagram  of,  498 
Secreting  membrane.    See  Mucous   and  Serous 

membranes. 
Secretion,  internal,  881 

of  kidney,  567 
pancreas,  517 

reflex,  500,  517 

suprarenal,  841 

thyroid,  888 
Secretory  nerves,  148 

diagram  of,  498 

of  pancreas,  518 

of  salivarv  glands,  497 
eflbct  of  section  of,  ib. 

of  stomach,  507 

of  sweat  glands,  606 
Segmentation  of  cells,  870 

in  chick,  878 

nucleus,  869 
ovum,  870 
Semen,  859 

spermatozoa,  ib. 
Semicircular  canals  of  ear,  789 

diagrams  of,  749,  750 

structure,  747  et  seq. 
Semilunar  valves.    See  Heart  valves. 
Semipermeable  membranes,  826 
Sensation,  755,  759 

cutaneous,  761  et  seq. 

difference  in  quality,  757 

extensity,  ib. 

hallucination,  759 

memory  ima^,  ib. 

nerves  of,  148 

tactile,  746 

thresholds.  758 

Weber's  law,  t6. 
Sensibility,  recurrent,  160 
Sensory  areas  In  cerebral  cortex,  728 
Sensory  channels,  diagram  of,  697 
Sensory  impressions,  conduction   of,  by  spinal 
cord,  148 

in  brain,  729  et  seq. 
Sensory  nerve^ndmgs  in  musde,  764 ;  in  skin,  761 
Septum  nasi,  nerves  of,  780 
Serine,  414 
Serous  coat,  489 
Serous  membranes,  210 
Serum, 

albumin,  817, 460 
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Skruic. 

Seram — eontintud 

of  blood,  68,  448  et  seq, 

globulin,  817,  460 
Seventh  cerebral  nerve,  667,  669 
Sexual  organs  in  the  female,  860 

in  the  male,  867,  868 
Sharpey  on  bone  formation,  62  • 

fibres  of,  46,  47 
Sherrington, 

experiments  on  motor  area,  726 

on  course  of  reflex  in  knee  jerk,  709 

observations  on  binocular  flicker,  860 

principal  of  the  common  path,  711 

reciprocal  action  of  antacronistic  muscles,  708 
Shingles,  864 
Short  sight,  824 
Side-chain  theory,  478 
Sight.    ^eeViRion. 
Silent  areas,  788 

^ver  nitrate  reaction  of  cementing  substance,  28 
Simple  tubular  glands,  492 
Sinus,  coronary,  211 
Sinus  venosus,  887 
Sinuses  of  Valsalva,  216,  240 
Sixth  eerebral  nerve,  667,  668 
Skein,  16, 16,  18 
Skeletal  muscles,  66 
Skiascope,  827 
Skin,  600 

absorption  by,  604 

currents,  494 

dermis,  600 

diseases,  607 

epidermis  of,  600 

ftinctions  of,  604 

nerve-endings  in,  761 

papUlA  of,  600 

respiration,  604 

rete  muoosum  of,  600 

sebaceous  glands  of,  604 

secretions,  ib. 

sections  of,  601  et  seq. 

sweat,  606  et  seq. 

sweat-glands,  492,  604 

varnishing  the,  607 
Sleep,  789  et  seq. 
Smell,  sense  of,  788,  778 

anatomv  of  r^ons,  779 

connection  with  taste,  788 

delicacy  of  sense  of,  782 

tests  for,  varies  in  diflbrent  animals,  781 
Smith,  Lorraln,  experiments  on  quantity  of  the 

blood,  441 
Smith's  perimeter.  Priestly,  886 
Sneezing,  mechanism  of,  880 
Snoring,  mechanism  of,  ib. 
Soap, 418 
Sobbing,  880 

Sodium  chloride  method,  428 
Solitary  glands.    See  Feyer's  patches. 
SolubUlties,  420 

Solutions,  gramme-molecular,  826 
Somatic  mesoblast,  872,  874,  876 
Somatopleur,  872,  879,  880 
Somites,  mesoblastic,  872,  882,  886 
Sonorous  vibrations,  how  communicated  in  ear, 
789  et  seq. 

ta  air  and  In  water,  790.    See  Sound. 
Sound, 

conduction  by  ear,  789 

heart,  288,  248 

production  of,  802 
Soup,  value  as  food,  487 
Spaces  of  Fontana,  810 
Speaking,  mechanism  of,  808 
Special  senses,  761  et  seq. 


Spomoioblasts. 

Specific  nerve  energy,  law  of^  767 
Spectroscope,  468  et  seq. 
Speech,  808  et  seq. 

centre,  728 

defects  of,  804 
Spermatids,  867,  868 
Spermatocytes,  ib. 
Spermatogonia,  ib. 
Spermatozoa,  19,  866 

form  and  structure  of,  869 
Spheno-palatine  ganglion,  672 
Spherical  aberration,  826 

correction  of,  ib. 
Sphincter  ani.    See  Defieecation. 

pupille,  808 

Sphingomyelin,  170,  481,  482,  486 
Sphygmographs,  298,  294 

tracings,  i»8  st  seq. 
Sphygmometers,  297 
Spiniu  accessory  nerve,  668,  678 

functions  of,  678 

origin,  ib. 
Spinal  cord,  642 

association  fibres  In,  662 

canal  of,  642 

centres  in,  714 

columns  of,  648 

commissures  of,  642 

conduction  of  impressions  by,  699  et  seq. 

course  of  fltnres  in,  647 

diagrams  of,  648,  644,  664 

fissures  and  ftirrows  of,  642 

functions  of,  699  tt  seg. 
of  columns,  648 

grey  matter,  186, 644 
cells  in,  644 

hemisection,  668 

fa^Jurles  of,  699,  704 

membranes  of,  687 

nerves  of,  647 

reflex  action  of,  704  et  seq, 
inhibition  of,  706 
hifirog,  704 
in  man,  706 
superficial,  ib.       ' 

reflex  irritability  ofj  707 

regions  of,  668 

section  of,  ib. 

special  centres  in,  716 

structure  of,  642  et  seq.,  871 

tracts,  646,  649,  698 

transverse  section  of,  668 

white  matter,  169,  648 
tracts  in,  646 
Sptaud  nerves,  159 

functions  of  roots  of,  169,  646 

origin  of,  169  et  seq. 
Spinal  visceral  reflexes,  716 
Spiral  canal  of  the  ear,  786 
Spiral  ganglion,  789 
Spiral  ligament  of  ear,  787 
Spirem,  16, 18 

Spirilla,  various  forms  of,  486 
Spirometer,  860 

Splanchnic  mesoblast,  872,  874,  876 
Splanchnopleur,  872 
Spleen,  882 

apparatus  for  splenic  curves,  188,  818 

functions,  884 

influence  of  nervous  system  upon,  885 

Halptghian  corpuscles  of,  884 

pulp,  888 
structure  of,  882 

trabeculse  of,  ib. 
Spongioblasts,  812 
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Sporoioplasm. 

Spongloplasm,  7,  8, 14,  71,  87 

Spot,  germinal,  8C8 

Spring  myograph,  98 

Staircaae  phenomenon,  101, 145,  260,  261 

Btaonlos'  experiment,  260 

BtapedloB  miucle,  785,  792 

Stapee  or  stirrap  bone,  784,  785 

Staphylococci,  486 

Starch,  409,  584 

Starling  mammalian  heart,  243 

on  pancreatic  lecretion,  517, 518, 520, 522 
Starvation,  617,  621 

eflteta  of,  ib. 
Stearic  add,  411 
Stearin,  85,  411 
Steroobilln,  581 
Stethographa,  856,  857 
Stewart's 

experiments  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
291,  292 
on  muscle  proteins,  146 
on  the  output  of  the  heart,  250 
Stimulants  as  accessories  to  food,  487 
Stimulation  fatigue,  189 
Stimuli,  varieties  of,  18, 14,  85,  88,  89 
Stirrup  bone,  784,  785 
Stokes'  reagent,  468 
Stolnikow,  measurement  of  the  heart's  output, 

250 
Stomach, 

blood-vessels,  505 

digestion  In,  522,  559 

gliuids,  504 

movements,  550 
influence  of  nervous  system  on,  552 

mucous  membrane,  508 

secretion  of.    See  Gastric  juice. 

time  taken  to  empty,  551 
Stomata,  229 
Stratum  granulosum,  600 

intermedium  of  Hannover,  60 

lucldum,  600 
Streptococci.  486 
Strlffi  aoousticffi,  657,  671 
Striated  muscle,  69  et  seq.    See  Muscle. 
Striate  area,  781        % 
Stroma.  451,860 
Stromuhr,  Ludwig's,  284 

Tigerstedt's,  285,  286 
Structure  of  cells,  8  et  seq. 
Stuart's  kymoscope,  278 
Sturine,  424 
Stylo-pharyngeus,  672 
Subenaothelial  layer,  220 
Submaxillary  gland  of  dog,  496 
Submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands,  496,  497 
Submaxillary  ganglion,  497 
Submucous  coat,  489 
Substantia  gelatinosa  of  Rolando,  644,  661,  662 

nigra,  666,  667 
Substrate,  486 
Subthalamic  area,  684 
Suocagogues,  509 
Succus  entericus,  519 

functions  of,  ib. 
Sugar.    See  Dextrose,  Lactose,  etc. 
Sulci,  685  et  seq.,  726,  726 
Sulphates  in  urine,  591 
Summation-tones,  792 
SuperHcial  reflexes,  706 

Superior  laryngeal  nerve,  effects  of  stimulation 
of  cut,  876 

olivary  nucleus,  665 

parietal  convolution,  688 
Supra-renal  capsules,  840 

cortex,  842 


TsNSOR  Palatx  Muscle. 

Supnurenal  capsules— corUtnued 

function,  841 

structure,  840 
Sustentacular  flbres  of  MUller,  811,  812 
Swallowing,  548 

centre,  io. 

fluids,^9 

nerves  engaged,  ib. 
Sweat,  605  et  $tq. 
Sweat-glands.    See  Skin. 
Sylvius,  aqueduct  of,  688,  689,  657,  665 
Sylvius,  fissure  of,  686,  687,  687-689 
^rmpathetlc  nerve,  254 
^rmpathetie  tecretion,  499 
Syntonin,  481 
Syringomyelia,  702 

Systemic  circulation,  217.    See  Circulation, 
^stole  of  heart,  285 
Systolic  pressure,  298 
Systolic  sound,  288 


T. 

Tabes  dorsalis,  710 
Tache  cerebrate,  818 
Tactile  area,  729 

discs,  765 

end-organs,  761 

impressions,  746 

sensibility,  729,  765,  766 
variations  in,  767 
Talbot's  law,  882 
Tapetum  lucldum,  888  n. 
Tarsus,  806 
Taste,  sense  of,  738,  774  et  seq. 

classification  of,  778 

connection  with  smell,  788 

delicacy  of,  778 

nerves  of,  776 
Taste-buds,  id. 
Taurine,  580 
Taurocholic  acid,  ib. 
Taxis,  positive  and  negative,  14  n. 
Tchistovitch's  discovery  of  distinguishing  human 

and  other  blood,  475 
Teeth,  52  et  seq 

development,  58 

eruption,  times  of,  58 

incisor,  58 

structure,  54  et  seq. 

temporary  and  permanent,  52  et  seq. 
Tegmental  nucleus,  665 
Tegmentum,  ib. 
Telencephalon,  689 
Temperature,  868,  680  et  seq. 

average  of  body,  ib. 

changes  of,  efflscts,  680  et  seq. 

effect  on  muscular  contraction,  108 

extensibility,  influence  on,  116 

of  cold-blooded    and   warm-blooded  animal^ 
680 

In  disease,  685 

loss  of,  682-685 

maintenance  of,  680 

of  Mammalia,  birds,  etc.,  ib. 

sensation  of  variation  of,  767.    See  Heat. 
Temporo-occlpital  cerebellar  fibres,  667 
Temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  687,  688 
Tendon-reflexes,  706,  707 
Tension  of  gases  in  fluids,  868 
Tension,  arterial,  in  asphyxia,  867 
Tensor  palati  muscle,  790 

tympanl  muscle,  785,  791 
acUoQ  of,  790 
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TSKMIHAL  ABIA8. 

Terminal  areas,  788 
Teeticle,  866,  857 

structure,  857  et  $eq. 
Tetanus,  composition  of,  107 

ipjured  sartorlus  during,  180 

Rttter's,  180 

voluntarv,  108, 145 
Tetany,  840 

Thalamenoepbalon,  689 
Thalaml  optici,  688 
Thelne,  487 
Theobromine,  ib. 
Thermopile,  184 
Thirst,  778 

Thoma-Zeiss  hsemaoytomeier,  456 
Thomson's  galvanometer,  122 
Thoracic  duct,  68,  226 

Innervation  of,  821 
Thresholds  of  the  stimulus,  758 
Throat  deafhess,  790 

ventricle,  797 
Thrombin,  487,  444,  445 
Thrombogen,  445-447 
Thrombokinase,  445-447 
Thudichum  on  protagon,  484 
Thymus  gland,  886 

elbcts  of  removal,  887 

faction,  ib. 

structure,  886 
Thyro-arvtenokl  muscle,  797,  798 
Thyro-epiglottldean  muscle,  798 
Thyroid  cartilage,  795 
Thyroid  gland,  887 

function,  842 

structure,  887 
Thyro-lodin.  889 

effect  of  intravenoni  iigectlon  of,  on   blood- 
pressure,  889 
Tlgerstedt,  measurement  of  the  heart's  output, 
250,292 

Stromuhr,  286 
Timbre  of  voice,  789,  802 
Tissue-erepsin.  648,  689 
Tissue-respiration,  892  et  stq. 
Tongue,  774 

action  in  deglutlticm,  548 

epithelium  of,  775 

muscles  of,  774 

papilla  of,  ib. 

parts  most  sensitive  to  taste,  776 

structure  of,  774 
Tonometer,  Krogh's,  868,  871 
Tonus,  117, 146,  708 
Topfer's  test,  612 
Touch,  761  ti  seq. 

muscular  sense,  771 

sense  of  locality,  765 
of  pressure,  766 
of  temperature,  ib. 

tactile  end-organs,  761 
Touch-corpuscles,  762 
Toxin,  472 
Trabeoulse.  819,  882,  857 

cranli,  860 
Trachea,  846 
Tract  of  Flechsig,  652 

of  Oo  were,  651,652 

of  Lissauer,  ib. 

of  Loewenthal,  650 
Tracts  in  the  spinal  cord,  646,  649  a  seq. 
Tradescantla,  cells  of,  12, 18 
Transfusion  of  blood,  821 
Transmission  myograph,  109, 168 
Transverse  axis  of  eyeball,  847 
Trapezium,  the,  665 
Traube-Hering  curves,  806, 807, 569 


URiirABT  Blasdib. 

Triaoetin,  412 

Triamino-mono  phosphatides,  482 
Tricuspid  valve,  212,  215 
Trigeminal  nerve,  657,  668 

function,  668 

origin  of,  ib. 
Trimethylamine,  170 
Trochlear  nerve,  657,  668 

origin  of,  668 
Trommer's  test,  406 
Trophio  nerves,  148 

iimuence  of,  854 
TropcBolin  test,  518 
Trypsin,  action  of,  516,  616 
Trypsinogen,  614 
Tryptophane.  416,  419 
Tchistovitch's  test,  475 
Tubercle  of  Rolando,  661 
Tubular  glands,  492.  498 
Tubull  seminiferi,  856,  858 

urinlfsrl,  662  et  $eq. ,  670,  578 
Tubulo  •  racemose  or  tubulo  •  acinous    glands, 

492,  614 
Tunica  adventitia,  219 
Tunica  albuginea  of  testicle,  866,  857 

dartos,  74 

propria,  748 

vamnalis,  857 
TUrck's  column,  649 

method  of  cumulation  of  reflexes,  704 
Tympanum  or  middle  ear,  788 

diagram  of,  785 

membrane  of,  788,  786 

muscles  of,  785 

structure,  788 
Tyrosine,  416,  416,  419 


u. 


Ultra>microBcope,  880 
Umbilical  arteries,  850,  862,  865 

cord,  877,  878,  888 

vesicle,  876 
Umbilicus,  878 
Uncinate  convolution,  689 
Unicellular  organisms,  5 
Unilaminar  blastoderm,  870 
Unemia,  584,  607 
Urate  of  sodium,  594 
Urates,  deposit  of,  594,  596 
Urea,  170,  579 

apparatus  for  estimating  quantity,  581 

chemical  composition  of,  579 

difficulty  of  tracing,  571 

formation  of,  by  liver,  625, 582 

isomeric  with  ammonium  cyanate,  579 

quantity,  682 
Ureters,  661,  564 
Urethra,  661,  567 
Uric  acid,  170,  429,  687 

condition  in  which  It  exists  in  urine,  589 

crystals,  various  forms  of,  587 

deposit  of,  594 

forms  in  which  it  is  deposited,  587 

origin  of,  579,  589 

presence  in  the  spleen,  885 

presence  in  the  urine,  596 

proportionate  quantity  of,  588 

tests,  588 
Uricolytio  ferment,  690 
Urlna  potus,  579 
Urinary  apparatus,  561  et  seq. 
Urinary  bladder,  666 

nerves,  667 

structure,  666 
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UBDrABT  Dspoem. 

Urinary  dapotttt,  604  et  tag. 
Urine,  678  et  <eo. 

uiMTrii  of,  679 

bUe  in,  698 

blood  in.  599 

chemical  sedimenta  lo,  690 

0(doar,  678 

oomposiUon,  679 

cysune  in,  695 

expolaion.  576 

flow  into  bladder,  576 

hipporic  acid  in,  590 

iiwrganlo  constitaenta,  591 

mineral  lalU  in,  ib. 

pathological,  690 

phOHphatee  in,  598,  695 

phyilcal  cbaracten,  678 

pi^nenta,  ib, 

protelna,  690 

pus  in.  697,  699 

quantity,  678 
vartea  with  blood'preaanre,  668,  669 

reaction  of,  678 
in  dlfforent  animals,  579 
made  alkaline  by  diet,  ib, 

saline  matter,  670,  684 

solids,  678 

specific  gravity  of,  679 
variaUons  or,  ib, 

sugar  in,  697,  598 
tests  for  estimatinff,  598 

tests  for  inorganic  salts  of,  598 

urates,  694 

urea,  679 

uric  add  in,  587 
Uriniferous  tubes,  diagram  of,  562 
Urobflin,  681,  678 
Urochrome,  678 
Uro-erythrin,  678, 694 
Uterine  millc,  878 

reflexes,  716 
Uterus,  856,  865 

change  of  muoous  membrane  of,  865 

development  in  pregnancy,  ib, 

diagram  of.  861,  887 

follicular  glands  of,  865 

structure,  fb. 
Utricle,  786 
Uvea,  808 

V. 

Vaccination,  471 
Vagina,  856 

Vago-sympathetic  of  frog,  268 
Vagus, 

electrical  variations  in,  876,  876 

escape,  254 

nerve.    See  Pneumogastric 

pneumonia,  865 
Valentine's  experiments   on   velocity   of  blood 

flow,  388 
Valine,  414 

Valsalva's  experiment,  887 
Valves  of  heart,  215.    See  Heart. 
Vas  deferens,  866,  867,  869 
Vasa  eflbrentia  of  testicle,  857,  858 
Vasa  vasorum,  220 
Vascular  system,  development  of,  884 

in  asphyxia,  887 
Vasoconstrictor  nerves,  802,  804 
Vaso-dilator  nerves,  808,  805,  498 
Vaso-motor  nerves,  266,  802 

distribution  of,  804 

efl'ect  of  section,  809  et  ieq. 


Vivcnrr,  Bwalb,  Uxjbolm  PBomm. 

Vaso-motor  nerves— oonMiHied 

experiments  on.  808, 809 

influence  upon  blood-pressure,  808 

stimulation  fatigue,  189 
Vaso-motor  nerve-centres,  808,  805, 807,  716 

nervous  system,  802  et  uq. 

reflex  action.  807 
VegeUbles  as  food,  476, 487 
Vegetable  cells,  5 

protoplasmic  movement  in,  12, 18 
Veins,  210,  216,  220  et  seq 

allantoic,  888 

azycoe,  890 

cardinal,  888 

circulation  in,  801  et  seq, 
velocity  of,  288 

development,  888 

distribution,  220 

hepatic,  890 

Uiac,  ib. 

Innominate,  889 

intercostal,  890 

Interlobular,  564,  566 

Jugular,  888,  890 

lumbar,  890 

omphalo-mesenterlc,  886,  888 

pulmonary,  821,  890 

pressure  in,  280 

rhythmical  action  in,  801 

structure  of,  221 

subclavian,  889 

umbilical,  888 

valves  of,  221  et  seq. 
Velocity  head,  288 

Dulse,  286,  802 
Velocity  of  Uood  in  arteries,  288 
in  capillaries,  ib, 
in  veins,  ib. 

of  circulation,  ib, 

of  ferment  action,  512,  517 

of  nervous  impulse,  168 
Vena  azygos,  890 
Vena  cava,  212,  801 
Venae  adve^entes,  890 

revehentes,  ib. 
Venn  rectce.  564 
Vense  stellulfe,  664,  666 
Venous  flow,  801 
VentUation,  877,  401 
Ventral  cerebellar  tract,  662 
Ventral  vessels,  885 
Ventricles  of  the  brain,  688 
Ventricles  of  heart.    See  Heart. 
Ventricular  diastole,  286,  286 

systole,  ib. 
Veratrine,  e£foct  of,   on   muscular   contraction, 

108 
Vernon,  heat  rigor  experiment,  148 

on  tissue-erepsin,  biS 

pancreatic  secretion,  520 
Vertical  axis  of  eyeball,  847 
Verwom,  Max,  sUychnlne  and  fatigue,  189 
Vesicle,  germmal,  18 

thyroid,  887 
Vesiculae  seminales,  859 
Vestibular  nerve,  667 
Vestibule  of  osseous  internal  ear,  748,  786 
Vibrations,  conveyance  of,  to  auditoiy  nerve,  791 

et  seq. 
Vierordt's    experiments    cm    blood*circulation, 

291 
Vierordt's  hsBmatachometer,  889 
Vleussen's  annulos,  200,  254,  804 
Villi  in  chorion,  function  of,  878,  880 

ofintestlnes,  490,  491 
Vincent,  Swale,  muscle  proteins,  146 
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ViscKBiiL  LiAYn  or  Fsrioabdium. 

Vlflosnl  layer  of  pericardluflti,  210 

mesoblast,  871 

pain,  772 

sensations,  772 
Vision,  806 

angle  of,  818 

at  dlflfereot  distances,  adaptation  of  eye  to,  820 
et  seq. 

correction  of  aberration,  826  et  seq, 

defects  of,  824  et  seq. 

distinctness,  how  secured,  852  et  seq, 

daration  of  sensation  in,  882 

estimation  of  the  size  and  form  of  ol^ects,  860- 
862 

focal  distance  of,  820 

range,  823 

relation  of  nerve^^^ls  and  fibres,  850 

single,  with  two  eyes,  846  et  seq. 
Visual  area,  780 

apparatus,  relations  of  nerve-cells  and  fibres, 
850 

axis,  818,  847 

Impressions,  747 

judgments,  850  et  seq, 

plane,  847 

purple,  81S,  848 

sensations,  882,  887  et  seq. 

word-centre,  786,  805 
Visuo-psychic  region,  782 
Visuo-sensory  cortex,  ib. 
ViUl  action,  828 

force,  2 
VlteUin,  426,  484 

membrane,  864,  868 
ViteUo-intestinal  duct,  874 
Vitreous  humour,  807,  816 
Vocal  cords,  797,  800 

action  in  respiratory  actions,  800 

approximation  of,  etfect  on  height  of  note,  801 

vibrations  of,  cause  voice,  802 
Voice,  796  et  seq.,  802 

range  of,  802 
Voil'i*  diet,  477,  C14,  622 

on  "  circulating  protein,"  617,  618 
Volkmann's  hsemadromometer,  2S4 

experiment  on  lymph  hearts,  820,  821 
Volta  on  galvanism,  120 
Voluntary  muscle,  68  et  seq.,  144  et  seq. 

nerves  of,  78 
Voluntary  tetanus,  108 
Vomiting,  558,  554 

action  of  stomach  in,  ib. 

centre,  ib. 

nerve  actions  in,  ib. 

voluntary  and  acquired,  ib. 
Vorticelltc,  86 

Vowels  aud  consonants,  804 
Vulpian's    experiments   on   nerve   regeneration, 
168,  155 


w. 


Wagner's  hammer,  94 

Wallerian  degeneration  method,  150, 168, 166, 161, 

645,  646,  865 
Waller,  126 

dynamograph,  186 

electrocardiogram,  247 

fatigue  theory,  187 

on  the  electrical  currents  of  the  eyeball,  845 

on  the  passage  of  blool-corpuscles,  299 


Ztmolysis. 

Waller— conJinusd 

on  skin  curreute,  494 

on  work  of  heart,  260 

"  soand-picture  "  theories  of,  798 

variation  in  nerve  action,  162 
Wander  cells,  82 
Water-hammer  pulse,  298 
Wave  of  blood  causing  the  pulse,  ib. 

velocity  of,  ib. 
Weber- Fechner  law,  768 
Weber's  experiment  on  velocity  of  blood-flow,  S88 

on  heart-beats,  262 
Weber's  paradox,  116, 118 
Weigert's  method,  645,  784 
Waissmann's  germ  plasm,  896 
Wertheimer's  investigations  into  pancreatio  secre* 

tion,  617 
Wharton's  jelly,  88 
Whey  protein,  479 

White  corpuscles.    See  Blood-corpuscles,  white; 
and  Lvrnph-corpuscles. 

emigration  of,  800 
White  flbro-oartllage,  89,  40 

fibrous  tissue,  80,  81 

spot,  810 
Widal's  reaction,  474 
Wolfilan  bodies,  888 

duct,  886 

ridge,  874 
Wooldridge's  method  of  preparing  tiMue-flbrino* 

gen,  428 
Word-centres,  806 
Worms,  circulatory  system  In,  288 
Wright,  Hamilton,  sleep  theory,  741 
Wright's  opsonins,  474 
Wrisberg,  cartilages  of,  796,  801 

pars  intermedia  of,  069 


X. 

Xanthine,  170,  429 
Xantho-proteio  reaction,  422 


Y. 


Yawning,  mechanism  of,  880 

Yeast  plant,  cells  of,  in  process  of  budding,  5,  486 

Yellow  elastic  fibre,  80,  81 

fibro-cartilage,  89, 42 

marrow,  43 

spot  of  86mmering,  810 
Yeo's  experiment  on  gaseous  exchanges  in  the 

heart,  257 
Yolk-sacs,  878  et  seq. 
Yolk-spherules,  868 
Young-Helmholtz  theory,  888  et  seq. 


z. 


Zein,  621 

Zona  fasciculata,  840 

Zona  pellucida,  or  striata,  19,  868,  864,  868,  869 

Zonule  of  Zlnn,  816 

Zuntz,  experiment  on  exchange  of  gases,  895 

on  mountain  sickness,  897 
Zymase,  486 

Zymogen,  487,  488.  446,  497,  606 
Zymolysis,  reversible,  610 
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